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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1929 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Editors in offering this missionary survey of the 
year 1929 do so with full consciousness of the limita- 
tions under which any such work must be done. The most 
obvious of these limitations is that it is necessary to rely, 
for the facts which are recorded, upon a vast mass of books, 
papers, reports and personal letters, and that among the 
multitudinous writers on whom in the last resort reliance 
must thus be placed different standards of judgment and 
value inevitably prevail. Probably those of our readers 
who are intimately acquainted with one or another section 
of the field here surveyed will question the balance or the 
perspective which we have used. This is inevitable, but 
we have sought to record only matters which appeared to 
be of importance. 

In one respect, however, we cannot pretend to have 
achieved an absolutely objective view. Any survey that is 
made of the expanding work of the Church throughout the 
world must be made from some one point of view, and it 
is well to state what our point of view is. In the first 
place, this survey is an attempt to record those facts and 
developments during the year which are significant to 
those who believe in the world-wide mission of Christianity. 


A survey from the point of view of a study of democratic 
3 
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development, or of social reform, or of educational progress, 
or of cultural unification would be different. Any survey 
involves selection, and this is the point of view from which 
our selection has been made. 

At the same time, we have devoted in each section a 
considerable amount of space to political and social move- 
ments, which are not perhaps in the narrow sense of ‘ mis- 
sionary’ significance. More and more, Christian people 
are coming to recognize that the distinct and specific work 
of the Church throughout the world is properly to be seen 
as surrounded by a wider providence of God. Theologians 
distinguish the Church and the Kingdom of God. If we 
may regard the Church as that society of believers in which 
the Christian spirit and Christian way of life should be most 
conspicuously displayed, and the standards of our Lord 
Jesus Christ most unquestioningly obeyed, we may still see 
in the march of political events and the deep moving currents 
of social influences a profound operation of the Spirit of 
God. ‘ He makes even the wrath of man to praise Him’ ; 
even in the secularist movement in the world it is possible 
to see His winnowing fan at work. There is no way by 
which we may so readily escape from the temptation to 
think that the Kingdom of God is builded of men, as by 
the study of those world-wide developments in which it is 
surely faith and not fancy that discerns an overruling and 
loving Providence. 

Thirdly, believing as we do in the absolute necessity of 
increased co-operation among Christians in the service of 
the Kingdom of God, we make no apology for devoting 
more space than might otherwise be judged right to the 
movement for missionary co-operation represented by the 
International Missionary Council and the different Christian 
Councils throughout the world. 

There is one element in the world-wide Christian move- 
ment which is at the same time the most profoundly im- 
portant and also the most difficult to chronicle. We refer 
to the work of evangelism. An annual survey is necessarily 
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a survey of events, and it is just because the work of evan- 
gelization is a steadily moving process, as subtle and various 
as humanity, as retired and humble as the truly Christian 
spirit, that it is difficult to give it its rightful place in a 
survey of this kind. When a longer view is taken, and 
developments over a period of years are studied, it is easier 
to give a larger place to evangelistic development. We 
wish, however, to record our keen conviction, after studying 
the mass of material which underlies this survey, that in 
every part of the world the task of evangelism is being 
pursued in the spirit of faith, hope and love, and that there 
exists nowhere in the world so true and faithful a testimony 
to the eternal spiritual values as the evangelistic witness of 
innumerable Christian people of every tongue and nation. 








I. THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


JAPAN 


HE year 1929 was fraught for Japan with difficulties 
both in foreign relationships and in domestic matters. 

It opened with a state of friction and heat still existing 
between Japan and China on account of the Tsinan incident, 
the death of Chang Tso-lin and the whole question of Japanese 
influence in Manchuria. The foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment was being severely criticized by many as leading to 
nothing but ill-will between the two countries and thereby 
seriously damaging Japanese continental trade. The fact 
that trade with China accounts for more than twenty per 
cent of Japanese exports is sufficient evidence of the desir- 
ability of amicable relations. Public opinion, therefore, 
welcomed the agreement reached regarding Tsinan in April, 
which was followed by the military evacuation of Shantung 
in May, and the negotiation of a new tariff agreement and 
the formal recognition by Japan of the Nanking Govern- 
ment in June. 
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Observers mark an increased interest in cultural relations 
between the two countries; and religious relations, as far 
as Christianity is concerned, are cordial, the National 
Christian Council of each country having sent one of its 
officials with greetings to the annual conference of the 
other. In contrast to China, none of the political leaders 
in Japan is a Christian, and, whether as a cause or a result, 
Japanese Christians have not that keen interest in political 
matters seen in China, and have little influence on the 
foreign policy of their country. 

Although the representative of Japan signed the Kellogg 
Pact at Paris in August 1928, ratification was delayed for 
nearly a year owing to the widespread feeling that the 
words ‘in the name of their respective peoples’ infringed 
on the imperial prerogative, and implied a sovereignty of 
the people not recognized in Japan. In the end an inter- 
pretation was given to the words which made them accept- 
able. The whole controversy is significant as showing the 
strength of Japanese tradition and habits of thought. 

The security of land tenure in Brazil, coupled with the 
absence of race prejudice and the possibility of naturaliza- 
tion after two years’ residence, is continuing to attract 
Japanese emigrants. Although Japan is ever conscious of 
the Exclusion Act, better relations have been growing with 
the United States. 

At home, Japan has been faced with much agrarian 
unrest ; farmers’ unions exist in many districts, and press 
for lower rents and more security of tenure, both urgently 
needed. Early in the year there occurred severe disturbances 
near Kyoto, by peasants agitating against the land re- 
clamation scheme of 1928, which threatened their holdings. 
There has also been much unrest among graduating students, 
due to their inability to find work for which their training 
has fitted them. Labour conditions, again, have given rise 
to discontent among the industrial population. The Govern- 
ment is nervous of revolutionary action on the part of the 
many discontented sections of the population, and, on the 
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other hand, of the influence of communism introduced from 
abroad. This, however, seems to be waning. 

Industry is far less a private enterprise in Japan than 
in the West, being largely subsidized by the Government. 
Bad conditions of work and housing have inevitably re- 
sulted in a constant renewal of workers, as so many fall out 
through ill-health. This has lowered the standard of skill 
which can only come through practice, so that the quality 
of output has been directly affected. The Government last 
year both applied existing factory acts with greater strictness 
and passed new legislation. The age limit of protected 
workers has been raised from 15 to 16, their hours lowered 
from twelve to eleven; night work has been forbidden 
them between the hours of 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., and regula- 
tions concerning sanitation, protection from fire and health 
insurance have been extended. A new poor law which 
aims at clearing away slums has been passed, but will not 
come into force for a few years. 

Social science is being zealously studied by persons of 
all ranks and creeds. There is a steadily growing concern 
with social questions on the part of the churches and the 
missions. It is significant that the majority of those who 
attended a Christian social conference held in August, in 
connexion with the Social Welfare Commission of the 
National Christian Council, were pastors. The survey of 
the field made by the conference revealed the fact that the 
rural and the industrial areas are still in great need of Christian 
service. The implications of Christianity for social service 
are undoubtedly seen more clearly by Christians on account 
of the remarkable work of Toyohiko Kagawa, who has both 
taught and practised without ceasing for years the love of 
Christ for the poor and oppressed. The recognition by 
Government of the value of the social work of Christians 
was manifest in the honours bestowed at the Enthronement 
ceremonies at the end of 1928. 

The year 1929 marked the seventieth anniversary of 
the coming of Protestant missions to Japan, and a day of 
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commemoration was celebrated at the time of the annual 
meeting of the National Christian Council in November, 
followed by a conference on evangelism. 

Evangelism was, indeed, the key-word to the Christian 
life of Japan in 1929. Mention was made in the Survey for 
1928 of the nation-wide evangelistic campaign inaugurated 
in the spring of that year. The campaign continued into 
the early summer of 1929, Mr Kagawa having accepted a 
call to co-operate during the last six months and giving 
himself wholeheartedly to the work, travelling constantly, 
speaking and writing without ceasing. The campaign 
brought many to the knowledge of Christ, and was only 
closed when a wider plan was in sight, namely, a movement 
which has become known as the ‘ Kingdom of God Move- 
ment,’ for united evangelism on the part of all Christian 
bodies in Japan, led by Mr Kagawa.1 The movement was 
adopted in April by the National Christian Council as its 
chief work for the coming few years, and the enterprise met 
with earnest sympathy and practical encouragement at the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council at Williams- 
town, U.S.A., in July. The conference on evangelism re- 
ferred to above was held to stir up enthusiasm for the 
movement and to consider plans and a policy, especially 
for following up its work. The campaign is to begin with 
January 1980. At the centre of the movement, its driving 
force under God, is Mr Kagawa. 

There are no obstacles in Japan to-day to evangelism. 
Mr Kagawa says: ‘ The young people are coming back en 
masse from their adventure in materialism to idealism and 
to religion.” The number of ethical societies is growing, 
and the desire for a religion opens the door for evangelism 
on the part of the Church, but up to the present there has 
been little desire for church union or for united action. 
One outcome of the movement from the early days of 
its inception, however, is already apparent, namely, the 


1 For fuller details than can be given here, see the article by Michio Kozaki in the 
Review for October 1929. 
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drawing together of Christian churches and missions in 
this common effort. Japanese leadership is also being 
stimulated ; indeed, as the number of foreign missionaries 
is slightly declining and becoming predominantly lay in 
character, there is a real lack of foreign ordained men at 
this time just when this great evangelistic opportunity has 
arrived. 

The many local branches of the National Sunday School 
Association are likewise carrying out plans for wide extension 
of their work. The three years’ Bible study course planned 
to cover what is believed to be the 1900th anniversary of 
the ministry of Christ on earth, was widely observed again 
in 1929, especially by young men and women in connexion 
with the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. The course is to terminate 
at Easter in the present year. 

A special appeal for sympathy and practical help is 
being made on behalf of missionary work among the people 
of the Lu-Chu Islands (between Japan and Formosa). 
Christian social welfare work has been started by Mr Kagawa 
and his helpers and has won the respect, admiration and 
co-operation of the Government for its effect on the lives 
of the backward and neglected inhabitants. 

It is hoped that 1930 will see the completion of the 
central headquarters building for Christian work in Tokyo, 
in the scheme for which a large number of missionary and 
other Christian organizations have united. 

The fact that the Government repeatedly refers to the 
need for religion in national life, and has brought forward 
one after another three Religious Organizations Bills (all 
abortive), is a sign that the authorities recognize the dangers 
of a secularist State. The public school system being, 
however, strictly non-religious, it devolves on private enter- 
prise to provide religious education—in the case of Christi- 
anity, upon the church and missionary schools.1_ A con- 
ference was held in June of the principals of recognized 
girls’ high schools, called by the Minister of Education, at 

1 See the article by Professor Reischauer, pp. 75-86. 
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which it was apparent that religious education is considered 
a bulwark against communist teaching. 

A feeling has been expressed that the Christian schools 
are not taking a sufficiently bold line in striking out along 
new educational paths. The solemn pageantry of the En- 
thronement ceremonies and the devotion to the Imperial 
Throne reveal a deep national strain of religious feeling 
beneath the manifestations of an anti-religious character 
which are still not uncommon, especially among students. 
And here lies a great opportunity for contributing what has 
been called ‘a reverent Christian rationale of the national 
life of Japan.’ But ‘ that contribution is still waiting to be 
made by some brave, loyal Christian school.’ The Chris- 
tian schools, unhappily, suffer from lack of funds, and from 
a lack of status in view of the greater prestige enjoyed by 
government schools and the consequent tendency of the 
abler boys and girls to attend them. That all Christian 
educational institutions should make a united effort to 
raise a common fund to be devoted to the financial needs 
of all is a question under consideration. 

A proposal was considered at the Williamstown meeting 
of the International Missionary Council to send an educational 
commission to Japan to survey the whole field of higher 
Christian education; to investigate how such institutions 
‘may hold their place of respect and influence amid the 
great progress of government education, as well as of private 
non-Christian education’; to investigate also questions of 
financial stability, Christian effectiveness, co-ordination of 
work and other related matters. Both the National Chris- 
tian Council and the Christian Educational Association of 
Japan, at subsequent meetings, welcomed the suggestion, 
and it is hoped that such a commission may soon be ap- 
pointed, the personnel being two members each from Japan 
and North America, and one from Great Britain. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is continuing the 
building of its large medical centre in Tokyo; St Luke’s 

1 Japan Mission Year Book, 1929, p. 151. 
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Hospital has passed through the vicissitudes of earthquake 
and fire, and is now approaching completion. A Nurses’ 
Mission has been established, growing out of work begun by 
Mr Kagawa, with its headquarters and executive secretary 
at Osaka. It is hoped that its influence will extend until 
all Japanese nurses are touched by it. Much preventive 
work is being done by means of welfare .centres and the 
wide use of literature and graphic posters. ‘ Neighbourhood 
visiting nurses ’ are being employed in Kanda and Fukagawa 
by the American Baptists. A new sanatorium and hospital 
has been opened by the Seventh-Day Adventists in the 
suburbs of Tokyo. Ample provision is made for treating 
leprosy in Japan, and out of the thirteen hospitals six are 
Christian. There is yet, however, no home for the untainted 
children of leper parentage, which is a crying need. 


FoRMOSA 


The spirit of nationalism abroad in the world is causing 
the same mental ferment in Formosa as in other lands under 
a foreign rule, and is only partially appeased by certain 
government concessions, which.are attributed to a desire on 
the part of Japan for a more friendly spirit in Formosa in 
view of the strained relationships with China. Nevertheless, 
the civil service is still so largely recruited from Japan as 
to cause great discontent among educated Formosans who 
feel they could adequately undertake the work. 

Among measures taken for the well-being of Formosa 
may be mentioned a determined effort to limit the excessive 
use of opium, the Formosan Opium Act coming into force 
with the new year of 1929. The Act aims at closing all 
opium-smoking houses, puts all production under the 
Government and provides heavy penalties for illicit manu- 
facture or handling. The Government is also making plans 
for building a much-needed leper hospital, and has promised 
both a site and a grant towards a mission leper colony now 
being formed. 
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Formosans are dissatisfied with the lack of educational 
facilities. Owing to the limited number of public elementary 
schools for Formosans (728 for 664,314 children), only a 
small proportion of the children can find place. Elementary 
education cannot be made compulsory for Formosans (as 
it is for the Japanese in Formosa) owing to the same lack of 
schools. Secondary and higher education also are not 
sufficiently provided for. This throws the greater respon- 
sibility upon the missions to provide Christian schools ; but, 
except for theological colleges, there are no Christian schools 
above middle school grade, and none of these has yet re- 
ceived government recognition. Recognition depends on 
conforming to Shinto shrine worship. This condition is 
resented, especially as it is not imposed upon Christians 
either in Japan or in Korea. 

Evangelistic work meets with little opposition, but 
readiness to listen in many cases does not indicate depth 
of purpose, and an opinion has been expressed that a more 
vigorous prosecution of evangelistic work would be well. 
A recent and welcome development of indigenous church 
life is a Formosan Home Missionary Society, in connexion 
with the English Presbyterian Mission, organized, developed 
and financed entirely by Formosan women. Its chief 
function is to provide trained Bible women for work among 
women in the weaker churches. 


KorREA 


Economic conditions in Korea are still deplorable, and 
the steady emigration of agriculturists continues. The low 
economic level of the population is reflected in the Church, 
and nothing but the habit of systematic giving can provide 
for its needs. To foster this habit several conferences were 
held during the year. At the same time, an outstanding 
development is a growth in church consciousness, and many 
are confidently looking for a religious revival as the out- 
come of special evangelistic efforts. A Japanese government 
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official is quoted as having said: ‘ There is scarcely a place 
in the provinces in which the influence of Christianity is 
not felt.’ At an enlarged meeting of the National Christian 
Council in April, at which Dr Mott was present, emphasis 
was laid mainly on the two subjects of evangelism and 
religious education. 

The needs of the child have been receiving special atten- 
tion by all Christian bodies in Korea. The effects of the 
low economic level are seen, again, in irregular attendance 
or non-attendance at school; children are frequently with- 
held from school to be pushed into work to help the family 
finances, or owing to the parents’ inability to pay fees. A 
conference of the Methodist Churches on religious education, 
at which the majority of members were Koreans, revealed 
a lack of graded curricula and of other text-books, towards 
the supply of which attention is now being directed. The 
Sunday School Union has held a number of most successful 
‘institutes’ (summer vacation schools), and the vacation 
Bible school movement is being widely extended. An All- 
Korea Sunday School Convention was held at Pyeng Yang 
in the autumn, at which more than two thousand delegates 
were present. 

The Severance Union Medical College has been greatly 
encouraged by a gift of Y.10,000 ($5000) for tuberculosis 
treatment. The Chosen Christian College also has received 
gifts which now amount to $405,000, and are being devoted 
to an endowment fund. 

The National Christian Council is extending its work and 
among other activities has taken over the superintendence 
of evangelistic work among Korean emigrants to Japan. 

The chief needs of the Korean Church, according to a 
recent writer, are a revival of spiritual fervour, the sinking 
of the spirit of faction in a closer fellowship, a wider world 
view giving freedom from provincialism and bigotry, and 
economic uplift for the rural population through such 
agencies as credit societies. 
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II. CHINA 


HEN the year opened there were confident hopes 
both within and without China that the long 
term of civil war was drawing to a close and that a stable 
government would soon be in a position to proceed apace 
with constructive work. Tariff treaties with twelve Powers 
had been signed at the close of 1928 (that with Japan was 
signed in March 1929), and M. Avenol, Deputy Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, visited China in January 
to express the desire of the League to co-operate in the 
work of unification. 

In January a conference was called by the Nanking 
Government to deal with disbandment, and was attended 
by the leading generals. It was agreed that high commander- 
ships should be abolished, and all troops should be placed 
under a disbandment commission appointed by the Nanking 
Government, the army strength being reduced by one half. 
Treasury bonds for fifty million dollars were issued, to cover 
disbandment expenses, and the Chinese people looked for 
early relief from civil war, especially when the third congress 
of the Kuomintang, meeting in March, affirmed that China 
was now united and had entered upon the second stage of 
progress outlined by Dr Sun Yat-sen, that of political 
tutelage —although even then the traffic in arms and 
ammunition was a sinister denial of the statement. 

Again, the Dutch Minister, the doyen of the foreign 
diplomatic corps, speaking on their behalf at the funeral 
ceremonies of Dr Sun Yat-sen, said: ‘ This occasion... 
demonstrates that China is at last unified and that there 
will be a stable government for many years to come.’ And, 
indeed, the ceremonies of the reburial of the leader were 
a great unifying factor. The cortége started from Peiping 
(Peking) on May 25th and travelled by land and water to 
Nanking, where a three days’ lying-in-state was held— 
four-hour vigils being kept by the highest in the land—and 
the final interment in the great tomb on the hill overlooking 
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the tombs of the Ming emperors was on June Ist. No 
expense, no item of reverential devotion was spared 
to make the funeral a great demonstration of national 
sentiment. 

And yet, in spite of hopes and assertions, the reign of 
civil war has by no means come to anend. As early as Feb- 
ruary the Kiangsu Provincial Council charged the Nanking 
Government with corruption; neither Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang (Governor of Honan) nor his friend General Yen 
Hsi-shan (Governor of Shansi) attended the third congress 
of the Kuomintang in March, on the score that the meeting 
was packed ; and in May Marshal Feng sent out what was 
in effect a manifesto to the foreign diplomats denouncing 
the Nanking Government as an illegal body. The Govern- 
ment in its turn denounced Marshal Feng as a rebel and was 
reported to have ordered his arrest. But neither then nor 
since has the arrest been made. Nor have any of the 
resolutions made at the disbandment conference been carried 
out. Tension between Nanking and Hankow in April led 
to a flaring up of war in which the Hankow troops suffered 
severe and almost immediate defeat, but until the end of 
the year there was recurrent war in both North and South 
China. At the time of writing, Marshal Feng has definitely 
taken up arms against Nanking, and both he and the 
Government claim General Yen as a high commander of 
‘their troops. The unification of North and South seems as 
far away as ever. 

Add to this situation the Moslem rebellion in Kansu, 
which was by no means crushed in 1928 as reported, but 
raged all the winter ; and the appalling conditions of famine, 
accompanied by typhus and aggravated by brigandism, which 
reigned in a great part of North China, entirely beyond the 
ability of any body to cope with, and the difficulties of the 
task before the Government may be appreciated, likewise 
the appeal broadcast by Chinese merchants in October to 
the country at large: ‘ Let war stop!’ 

With regard to international relationships, it caused 
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no surprise that the request for the removal of extraterri- 
torial privileges submitted in April to the Treaty Powers 
met with refusal on the score of lack of stability in China, 
and the unsatisfactory condition of the administration of 
justice. The relations between China and Japan were 
adjusted during the early summer? and it is hoped that 
they will remain friendly. 

Chinese relations with the U.S.S.R. were severely strained 
in the early summer, when a raid was made by Chinese 
officials on the Soviet consulate at Harbin, anti-Nationalist 
activities being suspected. This was followed by the 
seizure of the Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria (held 
in partnership by China and the U.S.S.R.) by the Nanking 
Government, with the expulsion of all Russian members 
of the staff. A complete break between the two govern- 
ments occurred, and frontier raids became frequent. At the 
time of writing, following an invasion of Manchuria by Soviet 
troops, the Chinese Government has apparently acceded to 
all the Soviet demands, and a truce has been declared. The 
strict press censorship imposed in China prevents adequate 
news coming through of either domestic events or foreign 
relationships. 

After reading the foregoing pages one might suppose 
that China was wholly in a state of chaos. Far from it. 
The marchings and countermarchings of armies, the jealousies 
and rivalries of officials civil and military, even the devasta- 
tion caused by flood and famine, brigandage, disease and 
wholesale migration, have not prevented—though un- 
doubtedly they have greatly retarded—progress in many 
directions. The remarkable tenacity of the Chinese people 
is enabling them to carry on. For example: aviation is 
being developed to a surprising degree ; a flight of 3000 miles 
was accomplished, by stages, in less than thirty hours in the 
air. A scheme for railway construction is on foot, and a 
committee of survey and investigation has been at work 
all the year ; it is hoped that Boxer indemnity funds waived 

1 See p. 5. 
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by the Powers may in part finance the scheme. An opium 
policy based on the resolutions of the First National Opium 
Suppression Conference held in November 1928 became 
operative, nominally, in March, but it is doubtful whether 
any of its terms have been actually put into effect, except 
perhaps that directed at education of the masses by posters, 
literature and exhortation against the use of opium. But 
it is something gained that the Government has declared 
its intention of enforcing the prohibition of all poppy cultiva- 
tion, and of putting down smuggling as soon as such steps 
are practicable. The Nanking Government has appointed 
financial and other experts, both American and British, 
as its advisers. 

To turn to the religious life of China; while nationalist 
fervour is strong and there is much preoccupation with 
political matters, and while the old religious systems have 
lost most of their grip on the educated Chinese, there are 
not wanting signs that the claims of religion have still a 
hold on the hearts of the mass of the people, who are reaching 
out after new religious experience. The ban on religious 
teaching in the schools is contemporaneous with the intro- 
duction of compulsion in the matter of the ceremonies 
before the picture of Dr Sun Yat-sen, ceremonies which 
amount almost, if not quite, to worship; and the word 
*Sun-minism’ (from the title of his ‘Three Principles ’) 
has crept into the language. 

There is a great opportunity before the Church to guide 
these gropings after a religion, and to give a lead to the new 
forces in the national life—an opportunity which is the 
greater as so large a proportion of the political leaders are 
Christians ; antagonism to Christianity has largely died 
down, civil officials look to Christian leaders to help solve 
social problems and the way is open.!_ The Council of State 
in May announced the public holidays to be observed by all 


For a fuller study of the Church in China to-day, see two articles published in 
this Review last year : ‘Modern Revolution and Religion in China,’ by Dr F. Rawlinson, 
in April ; and‘ The Constructive Task of the Church in China,’ by Dr H. T. Hodgkin 
in October. 

2 
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educational and government institutions. They include all 
Sundays. This regulation is made not from any religious 
motive, but in recognition of the economic value of one day’s 
rest inseven. The advantages for Christianity are obvious and 
great. But the Church lacks adequate leadership both lay and 
ministerial and the membership is still small in proportion to 
the population. Hence, the National Christian Council, at its 
annual meeting in May (at which Dr Mott was present), re- 
solved to concentrate on evangelism for the next five years. 
The Five-Year Movement, as it has been named, aims definitely 
at expansion but even more at deepening the spiritual life 
of the Church. The China Inland Mission has also felt the 
need of renewed evangelistic effort, and during the year 
instituted a forward movement, calling for two hundred 
new missionaries together with the funds for their support. 
The aim of the movement is twofold: to press with the 
Gospel message into many districts as yet without it, and 
to transfer much existing work to the Chinese, setting free 
senior workers, both Chinese and foreign, for pioneer evan- 
gelism. The response to the call during the first few months 
of the movement was most encouraging, and eleven new 
stations were opened during the year. Thus in Japan and 
in China alike the Church has set her face towards a more 
earnest evangelism. 

Among the Congregational bodies in 1929 there has been 
a transfer of responsibility from mission to Church. The 
Council of the North China Li Hui (churches associated with 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions) 
has assumed responsibility for administering all the work 
formerly cared for by the Board, the foreign missionaries 
being invited to become colleagues of the Chinese in their 
work. The Anglican Church consecrated two Chinese as 
bishops in Szechwan, of whom one, Archdeacon Ku Ho-lin, 
was formerly a Moslem. The Church of Christ in China 
has continued to grow and consolidate its work. 

At the meeting of the National Christian Council referred 
to above, which followed conferences in five other centres, 
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a new constitution was adopted, under which representa- 
tion on the Council of foreign missions gua missions will 
cease. In future, 65 per cent of the seats on the Council 
will be allotted to the churches, 20 per cent to Chinese 
Christian bodies other than churches, and the remaining 
15 per cent will be given to co-opted members. Mis- 
sionaries will find place on the Council in one of the three 
categories, on the same footing as the Chinese. 

That the help of foreign missionaries is still desired was 
evinced at the same meeting of the Council when a unani- 
mous vote to that effect was passed. Replies to a recent 
enquiry as to what is the nature of the help desired from 
the West show that missionaries are wanted to help the 
Church to keep pace with the growth of the nation along 
educational and economic lines, especially men trained in 
agriculture and sociology; there is also a great desire for 
Christian leaders from the West to visit China and lecture 
on the Christian message; and a request was made that 
missionaries should become students of Chinese culture 
and so able to interpret China to other nations. 

Missionaries of all societies were able to return to their 
stations early in the year. There have been repeated in- 
stances of missionaries being seized by bandits and held 
to ransom, but the attitude of the Chinese people on the 
whole is one of friendliness. 

With regard to the need of the rural areas, Cheloo 
University and Huping College are to be made centres for 
training Christian rural workers, a secretary has been 
appointed to the National Christian Council staff who will 
devote his time to the problems of the Church in country 
communities, and it is hoped that Dr Butterfield will visit 
China in the winter of 1980-81, A practical illustration of 
what service can be rendered by missionaries with scientific 
qualifications was seen when a typhoon struck Hong-Kong 
in August. Meteorological observations were made by the 
Jesuit missionaries in Manila and Zikawei (near Shanghai), 
who constantly telegraphed the direction and position of 
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the typhoon during a period of forty-eight hours before it 
struck Hong-Kong. The result was that precautionary 
measures were taken and there was little loss of property 
and none of life. (The typhoon of 1912 caused a death roll 
of 10,000.) 

According to the government regulation which requires 
the principal of an educational institution to be a Chinese, 
such appointments are being made increasingly and with 
excellent results. The third congress of the Kuomintang 
discussed the recommendations of the National Educational 
Convention of 1928, and confirmed among other things the 
orders given to students to study and refrain entirely from 
taking an active share in politics. This order was sorely 
needed, but could only have been issued by the Chinese 
themselves. Educational institutions are returning to the 
normal, but boys’ schools recovered more slowly than girls’ 
schools from the disorganization of 1927. In Manchuria 
the anti-Christian movement lingers among schoolboys 
longer than in other parts of China. 

The Nanking Government urges the registration of 
schools and colleges, and those which have complied have 
experienced no trouble, but report varying degrees of success 
after adopting the system of voluntary attendance at 
services and classes for religious instruction. A writer in 
the Educational Review for April affirmed that Christian 
educational institutions were growing less and less Christian 
in student personnel and in influence; this would not, 
however, receive the assent of others. Religious education 
has been made the subject of a special survey and study by 
Dr C. S. Miao and the Rev. F. W. Price, who have system- 
atically visited the whole of China. Their report is about 
to be issued at the time of writing. 

The process of co-operation in higher Christian education 
has steadily continued. The correlated programme of 
education drawn up in 1928 has met with general accept- 
ance; details are still being worked out. Plans are com- 
pleted for the establishment of a university for Central 
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China at Wuchang, to be known as Chu Wen University, 
formed by the union of Central China University, Yale- 
in-China and Huping College. The University opened at 
the end of the year, in the compound of the former Central 
China University, under the presidency of Dr Francis Wei. 

In East China, plans for a federated university have 
been organized, to concentrate and strengthen Christian 
education, and the proposed constitution is now being con- 
sidered by the co-operating institutions. In West China, 
the idea of co-operation is being favourably considered and 
a forward movement is possible. The introduction of the 
phonetic script is reported to have increased literacy in 
West China. 

An appeal is being made to re-establish an institute 
for giving intensive training in specialized medical subjects 
to selected students, in order that they may qualify to give 
assistance to overworked medical men, whether foreign 
missionaries or Chinese.! 

If China could throw off militarism, the reconstruction 
period could proceed apace, and there is every hope that 
the Church would play a large part in building new China. 





III. SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


N 1928 a bi-weekly air service was started between 
Holland and the NETHERLANDS INDIEs. This was 
followed up in the beginning of 1929 with a public telephone 
service; thus the whole territory is brought into close 
communication with Holland. 

The whole of the Netherlands Indies, viewed from the 
angle of the Christian Church, is full of promise. The 
growth of the Church among the Moslems of Java, so 
remarkable in 1928, has continued. Christianity is also 
spreading among the animist population, and the young 

1 See Dr Maxwell’s article, pp. 98-105. 
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Church is showing itself active in evangelism. In Sumatra 
also the prospects are bright, the Rhenish Mission (Rheinische 
Missionsgesellschaft) reporting rapid growth in the Batak 
Church. On Sumatra and Nias there have recently been 
about ten thousand baptisms. Negotiations are on foot 
for a Christian Council in the Netherlands Indies. 

Stam formed a National Christian Council in the year 
under review. This Council and that to be formed in Nether- 
lands Indies will, it is hoped, become constituents in the 
contemplated Christian Council for South-East Asia. The 
Council in Siam was constituted after a conference held in 
Bangkok in February-March to consider the findings of 
the Jerusalem Meeting in relation to Siam. The subjects 
under discussion were: training for leadership, the in- 
digenous Church, Christian education and evangelism. It 
was felt that the great need in Siam is for Christian leaders— 
pastors, teachers, doctors—and special efforts are to be 
made to win the youth of the country. The Council has 
asked the Y.M.C.A. of North America to start a branch 
in Bangkok. 

With regard to the work of the Opium Commission 
to the Far East,! it is of interest to note that the Opium 
Revenue Replacement Fund of the Matay States stood 
in March at a figure approaching £5,000,000, which exceeds 
three years’ revenue from opium. Difficulties in the way of 
restriction of the trade should therefore be minimized. 

More and more throughout Malaysia Chinese are com- 
peting with Europeans as merchants, managers of mines, 
rubber planters and in other commercial undertakings ; 
much of the labour is also supplied by them. A new church 
has been opened in Singapore for Swatow-speaking Chinese, 
under the care of a Chinese pastor from Swatow, in connexion 
with the English Presbyterian Mission, which has continued 
its work among the Straits-born and immigrant Chinese. 


1See Quarterly Notes, p. iii; also below, p. 64. 
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IV. INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


HE Indian section of the survey of 1928 began with 
reference to the fact that the atmosphere in India 
throughout the year had been heavily charged with political 
feeling. What was true of 1928 has unfortunately proved 
still more true of 1929. As the year closes there are dawning 
brighter hopes of an orderly political evolution than ap- 
peared possible in the earlier months. 

The centre of interest has been, on one hand, the Simon 
Commission, and on the other, the reaction of political India 
to it. While the Commission was able to collect a large 
amount of testimony from official sources and from the 
principal minority groups, almost all the leading politicians 
of India refused to co-operate with it, and the boycott 
extended to a number of the leading Indian-edited news- 
papers. The Indian National Congress, meeting at the 
close of 1928, passed a resolution moved by Mr Gandhi 
that if by the end of 1929 the British Government had not 
granted dominion status to India, the Congress should 
organize a non-co-operation movement, including the non- 
payment of taxes. This resolution was the result of a 
compromise with those who desired the Congress to stand 
immediately for complete independence. The Simon Com- 
mission returned to England in April, and together with the 
Indian Central Committee has been working in London at 
the material collected. There are also available the reports 
of the eight provincial co-operating committees. A dead- 
lock at the end of the year seemed certain and likely to be 
followed by the gravest consequences, but at the time of 
writing the publication of correspondence between the 
Prime Minister and Sir John Simon, followed by a statement 
by the Viceroy shortly after his return from consulting the 
Government in London, has transformed the Indian out- 
look. The crucial points in these statements are the clear 
definition by the Viceroy of the goal of Indian political 
development as ‘ dominion status,’ and the undertaking by 
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the Prime Minister that the Simon Commission shall con- 
sider the place of the Indian States in the entire Indian 
scheme, and that after the reports from the Commission 
and the Indian Central Committee have been received, 
conference will be held by the British Government with 
those who can speak authoritatively for Indian opinion, 
before proposals are formulated and sent to a Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

An increasingly large share of public attention has been 
given to the place of the Indian Princes in relation to the 
future government of India. The report of the Commission 
presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler conceded a number of 
the political and economic claims advanced by the Indian 
States, but did not concede any diminution of the para- 
mountcy of the Viceroy over the Princes. The agitation of 
the Princes for a clearer definition of their status has been 
accompanied by a growing volume of demand from the 
representatives of their subjects for a larger measure of 
constitutional government. The Chamber of Princes at 
Delhi unanimously resolved in February that any adjust- 
ment of relations between the Indian States and British 
India must proceed on the initial basis of the British 
connexion. 

The fissure between the Hindus and Moslems in their 
political demands has become clearer during 1929. The 
bulk of Moslem opinion has rejected the ‘ Nehru report ’— 
the national demand formulated by an All-Parties Conven- 
tion during 1928—though some of the Moslem leaders still 
adhere to it. At the same time, the division between the 
two great communities has been shown more in the field of 
political manceuvring than in intercommunal clashes of the 
kind which resulted in rioting and bloodshed not long ago. 

There is regrettable evidence of the growth in India of 
communist agitation. The great strikes in both the Bombay 
and Calcutta industrial regions appear to have been due not 
solely to the grievances suffered by the workpeople, but 
also to the agitation of those whose interest lies in the sub- 
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version of the industrial order. As the result of raids 
carried out in a number of cities, arrests were made under 
the Indian Penal Code. The trials have been held at Meerut, 
and some of the accused, claiming the privilege of political 
prisoners, adopted the method of the hunger strike, with the 
result that one of them died. An imbroglio arose over the 
legislative progress of the Public Safety Bill, the President 
of the Assembly regarding it as improper to proceed with 
debate on the bill while the Meerut issue was sub judice, and 
the powers sought under the bill were then assumed by 
Ordinance of the Governor-General in Council. Subsequent 
exchanges between the Viceroy and the President removed 
the tension and enhanced the dignity of both. 

While communist machinations are responsible for some 
part of the industrial troubles which have racked India 
during the past year, the reason is also to be found, in part, 
in the conditions prevailing in the industrial regions, and 
the announcement by the Viceroy of the appointment of a 
Commission to enquire into the conditions of labour in India 
under the chairmanship of Mr Whitley, lately Speaker of 
the British House of Commons, was both unexpected and 
timely. The Commission includes representatives of Govern- 
ment, of the great employers, of the trade unions and of 
the politicians who have identified themselves with the 
interests of labour, and bids fair to be met with cordial 
co-operation in different parts of the country. It arrived 
in India in October. 

The other principal political issue which calls for record 
here relates to the Hilton Young Commission on the East 
African Territories. India is deeply interested in this 
matter, in view of the large Indian population in East 
Africa. While there is some condemnation of the findings 
of the Commission, on the whole the Report has been recog- 
nized as just in its treatment both of the native African 
question and the place of Indians in East Africa. Opinion 
in India has been strongly adverse to the proposals made in 
Sir Samuel Wilson’s memorandum, and disappointment was 
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caused by the ill-success of Mr Sastri, who visited East 
Africa on behalf of the Government of India, to assist the 
Indian communities there to state their case before Sir 
Samuel Wilson. 

While the political situation considered in the narrower 
sense has, during the year, been grave, affording a gloomy 
background to the national scene, another story must be 
told when other sides of Indian life are considered. 

In the sphere of social reform great advance has been 
made during the year, and it is perhaps in this sphere that 
at the moment the forces of the Christian Church, of the 
nationalist movement and of the Government are most com- 
pletely at one. The committee appointed to consider the 
age of consent published its report in August. It proposed 
that the age of consent should be fixed at 18 years as against 
strangers, and at 15 years within marriage, and strongly 
urged the passing of the law fixing 14 years as the minimum 
marriageable age for girls. Rai Sahib Hara Bilas Sarda’s 
Child Marriage Restraint Bill was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Council of State in September. 
This highly important measure raises the marriageable age 
to 14 years for girls and 18 years for boys, and is applicable 
to all communities. The bill was fought by the extreme 
conservative groups of both Hindus and Moslems. An 
important fact which has emerged from these discussions is 
the existence of child marriage among Moslems to a greater 
degree than had been supposed. The Government warmly 
supported the bill, and their action evoked favourable 
comment from the political parties. It has been noted that 
the Christian Marriage Act at present lays down 18 years 
as the minimum age of marriage for Christians, and the 
amending of that Act which for some years has been the 
subject of study by the National Christian Council, will now 
necessarily be hastened. 

Another important Act was passed in Madras, under the 
leadership of Dr Muthulakshmi Reddi, the woman Vice- 
president of the Madras Legislative Council, on the question 
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of the devadasis (temple girls). All lands assigned to the 
dedicated girls, as a reward stipulated in return for services 
performed by them, are to be freed from these conditions. 
No enforcement or obligation to render any services to any 
temple to which a girl is dedicated by reason of a grant of 
land is to be allowed. The effect of the law is to make the 
temple girls free and independent citizens, with liberty to 
follow any calling they may please. 

Reference has been made above to the strengthening of 
the women’s movement, and its influence both in the sphere 
of social reform and in that of women’s education. The 
rising tide of social interest found expression at the close 
of 1928 in the National Social Service Conference which 
urged the abolition of caste and the permission of inter- 
marriage among the communities, as well as supporting the 
marriage reform proposals which later became law. 

The moving of opinion in the matter of the untouchables 
is shown by such incidents as took place in October in 
Bombay, when groups of untouchables sought to force 
their way into temples, and not less by the determination 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, led by Pandit Malaviya, to purify 
the untouchables by imparting to them the sacred mantras 
from the Hindu scriptures. The precise position of out- 
castes thus initiated is not clear, but if it effectively removes 
the disabilities placed on untouchables, not only religiously 
but socially, it will be welcomed by all lovers of justice. A 
large group of Brahman pandits gave their opinion in sup- 
port of Pandit Malaviya’s movement, including in their 
statement the right of women as well as of untouchables to 
utter the holy mantras. 

The National Christian Council met at the close of 1928, 
its meeting being attended by Dr Mott and Mr Paton on 
behalf of the International Missionary Council, and there 
was present throughout its meetings a strong optimism in 
regard to Christian work in India. Special attention was 
given to the findings of the Jerusalem meeting of the Inter- 

national Missionary Council in their bearing on India, and 
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particularly to the question of the development of the 
Indian Church and its relation to the supporting missionary 
bodies. An important declaration of policy was formulated, 
and has been during the year discussed by provincial councils 
and other meetings in all parts of the country. This meeting 
of the Council was attended by double the usual number of 
delegates, and was characterized by a great unity of spirit 
and bold outlook on the whole range of Christian work in 
India. Dr Macnicol has retired from the secretaryship after 
a missionary life in India of memorable distinction. Mr 
P. O. Philip continues as secretary, and Dr Macnicol’s place 
is taken by the Rev. J. Z. Hodge of Behar, distinguished for 
his interest in rural problems. Dr Oliver of the United 
Church of Canada joined the staff in October to give par- 
ticular attention to medical work and women’s questions, 
and assistance is being given in regard to educational 
problems, in the absence of Miss Van Doren, by Mrs Harper 
of Moga. 

The General Committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation met in Mysore at the close of 1928. A feature 
of the meeting was the devotion of one day to hearing non- 
Christians speak of their respective faiths. 

The great movement of the depressed classes towards 
Christianity continues, the progress being perhaps most 
manifest in the Telugu regions, and the movement of caste 
people into the Church, in certain of the regions where the 
mass movement is strong, has continued. Plans were 
made at the meeting of the Council for a comprehensive 
study of the entire mass movement to be made under the 
auspices of the Council, by a leading missionary of Northern 
India, Dr J. W. Pickett, and this study will begin in the 
autumn of 1930 and continue for two years. 

An interesting development, which may prove the fore- 
runner of still greater things, is the invitation extended by 
the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland to the National Christian Council to send a religious 
mission to Great Britain, with the object of sharing with 
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British Christians the religious treasure of the Indian 
Church. This invitation was prayerfully accepted by the 
Council, whose executive is pursuing the matter in the hope 
that this piece of mutual Christian service may be an ex- 
pression of the life of the Indian Church, supported by the 
prayers and sympathy of Indian Christians generally. 

Another sign of encouragement may be found in the 
determination of the National Missionary Society of India 
to open up new fields of work—one in the Central Provinces 
on the border of two Indian States hitherto untouched, and 
one on the edge of Nepal, hitherto a sealed country. 

The Hermannsburg Mission, which formerly worked in 
the Madras Presidency, formally transferred its property 
and rights to the Synod of Ohio, which has occupied the 
territory during and since the war. 

An important practical aid in the development of re- 
ligious education is the publication during the year by the 
National Christian Council of an annotated bibliography 
of religious education, supplying information not easily 
accessible before. 

A special conference was held at Coimbatore in December 
1928, attended by workers from rural areas, which emphatic- 
ally endorsed the view expressed at the Jerusalem meeting 
of the importance of rural work, and considered plans for 
the more effective building of the Church in rural areas, the 
promotion of village education, and the development of the 
economic life of the rural Christian community. There was 
established a Rural Service and Research Bureau, of which 
Mr Wiser of Mainpuri is secretary. An important forward 
step in the promotion of rural work was taken in the in- 
vitation extended by the National Christian Council to Dr 
Kenyon Butterfield to visit India. This invitation was 
agreed to by the International Missionary Council in July, 
and Dr Butterfield arrived in India on November 22nd, to 
spend some months in advising groups of rural workers on 
the development of their work. 

The study of Indian industrial conditions in relation to 
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the Christian Church was completed in March by Miss M. C. 
Matheson, aided by Miss Wingate and Mr Manohar Lal, and 
a preliminary report was submitted to a special conference 
held in January at Poona, attended by representatives of 
the employers, factory inspectors, trade unions and welfare 
organizations, as well as by missionaries. The report is 
to be published early in the present year, and on the basis 
of this report the National Christian Council and certain 
provincial councils have made plans to submit evidence to 
the Whitley Commission. 

Widespread attention has been attracted, and deservedly, 
by the movement for the uniting of the different Christian 
communions. In North India, where the North India 
United Church unites already the bulk of the Presbyterians 
and the Congregationalists, active conversations have been 
initiated with other bodies in the direction of wider union. 
It is in the South, however, that the most specific proposals 
are made, At the final meeting of the Joint Committee of 
the Anglican Church, the South India United Church and 
the Wesleyan Methodist Synod of South India, held in 
Madras in March, proposals for union were passed and sent 
forward to the three negotiating bodies. The main line of 
the proposals passed at Bangalore in 1928 has been retained. 
All existing ministers of the three negotiating Churches are 
to be recognized in the full sense as ministers of the United 
Church ; the government of the Church from the inception 
of union shall contain both congregational and presbyterial 
elements, together with an effective link with and acceptance 
of the historic episcopate, of which no theory is either 
asserted or denied; and in the period during which there 
will be side by side in the Church episcopally ordained and 
non-episcopally ordained ministers, a pledge of honour is 
given and taken that nothing will be done in the placing of 
ministers or in other administrative action that will offend 
the conscience of any party directly concerned. The first 
of the three negotiating bodies to deal with this scheme has 
been the South India United Church, which at its Assembly 
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held in Bangalore in October broadly accepted and remitted 
the scheme to its eight church councils for their decision. 
Certain modifications were suggested in the direction of 
making clear that the scheme involves no depreciation of 
non-episcopally ordained ministers. It is widely recognized 
both in India and beyond that if the principles underlying 
these proposals are accepted by the negotiating bodies a 
precedent will be created on which further unions are likely 
to take place in other parts of the world. It is therefore 
natural that the South India Union proposals should have 
stirred up interest outside India in a degree only surpassed 
by the political issue itself. An important step, which 
indicates the spirit in which the Indian Christians are ap- 
proaching this matter, was taken by the South India Church 
Assembly in suggesting that the discussions of the scheme 
carried on by the church councils should be participated in 
by representatives of the Anglican and Wesleyan Churches. 

An interesting example of a mission resolutely deter- 
mining to concentrate its work with a view to greater effi- 
ciency and thoroughness is given by the Disciples of Christ 
Mission in the Central Provinces. This mission has come 
to the conclusion that its efforts are too scattered to be 
effective, and has decided to cease work, transferring it 
wherever possible to other bodies, in the more outlying parts 
to the north-west of its main field. Simultaneously this 
mission and the Methodist Episcopal Church have united in 
a boys’ high school at Jubbulpore, thus restoring a strong 
high school to a highly important centre which, for some years, 
has been without it. 

Important developments have taken place during the 
year in the sphere of higher education. A conference was 
held at Agra at the end of January to consider the problems 
of missionary colleges and high schools for men and boys. 
Numerous proposals for the improvement of high school 
work were made and have been widely circulated, but the 
proposal which attracted most attention was that a com- 
mission should be sent to study the whole position of mis- 
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sionary college education in modern India, with particular 
reference to the need for greater religious and academic 
efficiency and to the related question of greater co-operation 
and concentration. These proposals were further examined 
by the executive of the National Christian Council, and have 
been agreed to, after discussion in Great Britain and America, 
by the International Missionary Council. It is expected 
that the commission, which will comprise two representa- 
tives of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, two from the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, two representatives nominated 
by the National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, with a chairman nominated by the International 
Missionary Council, will visit India during the cold weather 
of 1930-31. While the problems which have called for the 
appointment of the commission relate principally to colleges 
and high schools for men and boys, it has been understood 
that the Christian colleges for women will be free to lay 
before the commission any problems on which they may 
desire to seek its advice. 

The timeliness of this proposal is illustrated by the 
report published in October by the committee on Indian 
education, auxiliary to the Simon Commission. The com- 
mittee called attention to the widespread waste and in- 
effectiveness of the present system, especially in primary 
education. It recognized the increased national desire for 
the removal of illiteracy, and particularly the demand of 
the women of India for the education of girls, to which it 
thinks priority must now be given. Compulsory primary 
education is recommended as a policy. The dominance of 
the examination system in the high schools and colleges is 
deplored, though advance is thought to be greater in second- 
ary education than in mass education. Strong expression 
is given to the view that the divorce of the central govern- 
ment from educational administration has been carried 
too far. 

There is advance among missions generally in the de- 
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velopment of rural educational policy, and the lead given 
by the best missionary community middle schools and 
rural teacher training institutions commented upon by the 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture is well maintained. 

Co-operation in theological education with a view to 
greater efficiency has become more prominent during the 
year. The seminaries at Pasumalai and Saharanpur have 
been strengthened by new missions joining those which 
formerly maintained them. The strong movement towards 
church union shows signs of affecting profoundly the theo- 
logical college system. An important conference was to be 
held in December to consider the whole question throughout 
India. In this connexion the position of Serampore College 
(from which Dr Howells has just retired after a notable 
principalship, to be succeeded by the Rev. G. H. C. Angus), 
with its unique charter, falls to be considered. 

Plans for the establishment of a Christian centre of 
Islamic Studies in Lahore have been completed during the 
year, and the opening of the institution, to be known as the 
Henry Martyn School, is to take place at the beginning of 
1930, with the Rev. L. Bevan Jones, formerly of Dacca, as 
principal. The object of the school is to provide for the 
thorough study of Islam in India, to aid in producing 
Christian literature for Moslems, and to train workers, both 
Indians and missionaries, for work particularly among 
Moslems. 

The Christian Medical Association of India in co-opera- 
tion with the National Christian Council published during 
the year an important survey of Christian medical work in 
India, one of the most notable features of which is the 
emphasis laid on the relation of medical missionary work to 
the Indian Church and the importance of training qualified 
Indian Christian doctors. The report makes a powerful 
plea for the integral place of medical work in the whole 
Christian witness in India. Attention is called to the 
necessity for strengthening the medical training school at 
Miraj by united action among the different missions. The 
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report is under discussion by all the missions which will be 
affected. 

The Sir William Wanless United Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium was opened during the year in the Deccan, and 
a beginning has been made with a United Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium for the Panjab. 

In most of the developments recorded above Burma and 
Ceylon have a share along with India, particularly in regard 
to the problems of education, both primary and secondary, 
and the development of the Church, though the conditions 
of these two predominantly Buddhist fields are in many 
respects different from India. Ceylon and Burma were 
strongly represented at the enlarged meeting of the National 
Christian Council. Attention has been directed through the 
year to the very sparse Christian occupation of Upper Burma. 
Burma has asked to be included in the sphere of the com- 
mission on higher education. 

The political background of Burma and Ceylon is some- 
what different from that of India. Strong expression was 
given during the year to the desire of many Burmese in- 
terests, both European and indigenous, for the separation 
of Burma from India. The report of the Donoughmore 
Commission on Ceylon self-government was accepted by the 
British Government in October, and the scheme, the dis- 
tinctive features of which are universal suffrage and govern- 
ment by parliamentary committees with elected chairmen 
who have the status of ministers, was to be submitted to 
the Legislative Council. An important alteration in the 
original report is the introduction of a domicile qualification 
for the Indians of Northern Ceylon. 

The Church Missionary Society has decided to give 
certain of their Singhalese theological students, by turns, 
the advantage of a theological course at Ridley Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to be followed by a year or two of parochial experi- 
ence in England. 




















SuRVEY— TURKEY 


V. THE NEAR EAST 


TURKEY 


HE conditions of Turkish life since the revolution 
have made it inevitable that the record of progress 
should deal rather with political and social movements in 
Turkey than with the events of missionary endeavour. 
The purpose of the reforms instituted by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, and the goal to which they lead, have during 1929 
become unmistakably clear. At the beginning of 1929 
the new Latin script became law, and a week later it was 
calculated that not less than half a million people between 
the ages of 15 and 40 years were attending evening schools 
at which the new characters were taught. The whole of the 
state primary and secondary schools also began immediately 
to teach the new characters, and it was estimated that by 
the middle of January one-tenth of the total population of 
Turkey was at its new task. Not less important than the 
decision to introduce the new script was the decision in 
September to abolish the study of Arabic and Persian in the 
schools. The abolition of the fez, the introduction of the 
new script, the abolition of the classical languages which 
lie at the basis of Islamic culture, the introduction of the 
Swiss civil code, the German commercial code and the Italian 
criminal code, together with the abolition of the clause in 
the Constitution which stated that Islam was the religion 
of the Turkish State, as well as the proposal to make Sunday 
instead of Friday the weekly day of rest, in line with the 
rest of the world—all point clearly to one conclusion, 
that the desire of the rulers of Turkey is that Turkey should 
become a State of the western culture, united in her racial 
origins, eschewing the entanglements of pan-Islam, and 
determined to be respected in the West as a modern and 
efficient nation. 
The condition of religion is the subject of much discussion 
among Turks and of close study by foreign observers. The 
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mosques are deserted in the great towns and sparsely 
attended throughout the country. Many, however, hold 
that either the reform of Islam, the introduction of some 
kind of Christianity, or the formulation of some new religion 
—all three possibilities have been canvassed—will be required 
for the welfare of the nation. A Turkish writer suggested 
that Christmas should be observed, for Turkish children, 
unlike European children, have no special holiday. Rumours 
are spread regarding proposals for religious teaching to be 
introduced into the schools on the basis of selections from the 
Koran, or on a purely ethical basis. An indication of what 
may be a change in the attitude of the State towards religious 
teaching is shown in the fact that the Scottish mission school 
for Jews in Constantinople has been permitted to teach the 
New Testament to Jews. There are many who expect that 
permission to teach any religion to pupils in schools, pro- 
vided parental consent is obtained, may be the ultimate 
official policy. There have been rumours of orthodox 
Islamic revolts against the Government, but virtually 
nothing has come of them. 

The attitude of the Turkish Government to foreigners 
remains on the whole suspicious, if not hostile. The sus- 
picion and hostility are based, not on religious antagonism, 
but on fear of foreign aggression on the part of a nation 
newly conscious of its unity. The death of the Minister of 
Education in January was followed by allegations that he 
had received no proper medical treatment, and the attitude 
of the Turkish authorities towards foreign doctors was 
widely discussed in the press. A bill was laid before Parlia- 
ment for preventing aliens from exercising certain pro- 
fessions in Turkey, such as those of physician, dentist, 
barrister and editor. 

The suffrage was extended in April to all women citizens 
of the Republic, and the progress of the movement for the 
emancipation of women remains one of the most significant 
features of the new Turkey. These elements of social 
freedom are, however, accompanied by a strengthened 
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censorship of the press, and a complete government monopoly 
of the Turkish press has been publicly discussed. 

The Gcumenical Patriarch, Basil 11, died in September 
in Constantinople. In succession to him Mgr Photios 
Maniatis was unanimously elected, and bears the title of 
Photios 1. 

The policy of the Government towards missionary 
work in Turkey has not changed during 1929, but there has 
been a definite process of clarification. The Department 
of Education shares with the Department of the Interior the 
material and moral guardianship over children and minors 
generally. There is careful scrutiny on all points where 
Turkish children may be exposed to foreign influence, and 
all foreign schools, so far as Turkish pupils are concerned, 
must be completely secular. There is freedom to teach 
Christianity to Greek or Armenian pupils in mission schools, 
Public evangelism is impossible, but private evangelism 
among adults and young people over 18 years of age is 
limited only by the time, strength and ability of the Christian 
workers. The trial of three American teachers in the mission 
school for girls at Brousa, begun in January 1928 and carried 
to a higher court, was concluded in February 1929 with a 
verdict against the three teachers, who were sentenced to a 
nominal fine and three days’ imprisonment in their own 
residence. The three teachers were charged with secret 
Christian propaganda inside the school. The evidence 
offered was of the flimsiest character. The discussions 
aroused by the incident have made plain that the centre of 
the whole question is the nationalist feeling, and that foreign 
religious influence even of an indirect kind is suspect, not 
so much because it may be Christian, as because it is thought 
to be inevitably anti-Turkish. The Christian missionaries 
in Turkey have realized this, and are determined to hold to 
their work in the belief that their fundamental friendliness 
to Turkey will in the end win its way. The restrictions 
under which all kinds of institutional work are carried on 
have led the missionaries to examine with deep earnestness 
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the possibility of other and new ways of interpreting Christ 
to Turkey. 

The work of the Bible Societies has been seriously 
hampered by the refusal of the Turkish Government to allow 
Greek or Armenian colporteurs to work in Turkey-in-Asia. 
It is felt by the Societies that a revision of the Turkish 
Bible, and especially of the Gospels, is needed, and that 
new ways of effective distribution must be discovered. 

The new monthly magazine, Muhit, published by a 
group of American missionaries and Turks, is a valuable 
attempt to provide reading material of a sound moral type. 


Iraq AND ARABIA 


The position of Iraq in relation to the rest of the world 
has undergone a great change during 1929. The late High 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Dobbs, was succeeded by one of 
the most trusted men who have ever worked in the Near 
East, Sir Gilbert Clayton, whose death shortly after succeed- 
ing to office was widely lamented. He was, however, able 
to advise the British Government before his death that they 
should lay down the mandate and support the entry of 
Iraq as an independent state into the League of Nations in 
1982. The treaty formulated between Great Britain and 
Iraq in 1927, but never ratified, therefore falls to the ground. 

The position of Christian missions in Iraq was the subject 
of discussion at the Permanent Mandates Commission in 
Geneva. Attention was called to the fact that in the treaty 
of 1927 the clause found in the earlier treaty and derived 
from the mandate, safeguarding missionary work, was 
deleted in deference to Iraqi amour propre. Strong expression 
was given in the Mandates Commission to the view that the 
religious freedom of minorities should be carefully safe- 
guarded in Iraq, and it is noteworthy that the oppression of a 
small Bahai group by Shiah Moslems was quoted in evidence 
of the need for vigilance. The care of Assyrian Christians, 
refugees from Turkish and Persian territories, has laid a 
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heavy burden on the missionary forces of Iraq. The educa- 
tional and evangelistic opportunities among both Jews and 
Moslems are considerable. The children in the mission 
schools are in roughly equal proportion Jews, Christians, 
Moslems. Many of the ruling officials in Iraq send their 
sons to the mission schools of Baghdad. The United Meso- 
potamian Mission, jointly supported by the missions of the 
American Presbyterian, German Reformed and American 
Reformed Churches, needs an increased staff, the girls’ 
school in Mosul having had to be closed since the death of 
the principal. A new school for girls has been built at 
Basra. The death of the Rev. H. Bilkert, shot by raiders 
near Koweit in January, was the occasion of a notable 
expression of sympathy both for Mr Bilkert and his family 
and for the Arabian Mission, on the part of a large crowd 
drawn from all the religious communities in Basra. 

Troubled conditions in Nejd have kept the American 
missionaries from making tours into the interior, and in 
consequence evangelistic and medical journeys have been 
undertaken with success in the interior of Oman and the 
Pirate Coast. 

The promising girls’ school in Bahrein, conducted in a 
native house, has been increasingly enrolling Moslem girls, 
the first to receive any real education in this region. 


PERSIA 


The stability of the Persian Government and Persian 
relations with the outside world have definitely improved 
during 1929. On the occasion of the third anniversary of 
the coronation of the Shah, a delegate from King Feisal of 
Iraq was cordially welcomed. The Persian Government 
has formally recognized the Government of Iraq, and thus 
a source of friction between two neighbouring countries, 
accentuated by the fact that Iraq possesses the Shiah shrines 
to which Persians must go, has been removed. 

Persian manners and customs are being affected by the 
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same tendencies as are manifest in Turkey and Afghanistan. 
Every Persian male citizen must wear European clothes and 
Pahlevi hat—changes which tend to minimize the outward 
differences between Moslem and non-Moslem Persians. 
Officially there is no distinction on account of race or creed. 

The position of Christian missions has become slightly 
easier through the year. Though the Shariat remains 
formally the basis of Persian law, under the new scheme 
of the registration of all citizens Moslem converts to 
Christianity have been registered as Christians, so that 
official recognition has been given to the change of faith. 
The dispute between the missionary institutions and the 
Government regarding the teaching of religion in the schools 
has for the time being been settled. The demand that the 
Christian schools should teach the Shariat was dropped, and 
the missions were allowed to give to all pupils religious 
teaching based on Christian sources. The use of the Bible 
as such in the instruction of Moslems was not permitted, 
though extracts might be used. Vigorous evangelistic work 
has been carried on, especially in East Persia, by Persian 
converts from Islam, and great hopes are based on the 
evangelistic spirit in the Persian Church. In South Persia 
the same story is told. There is a considerable welcome for 
Christian literature shown in Persia. The circulation of 
literature from the Inter-Mission Depét in Teheran rose 
from 2500 in 1925 to 33,427 in the year ending March 1929. 

The project for the union of the Anglican and Presby- 
terian Churches of Persia has gone forward during the year, 
and is likely to be among the similar projects considered by 
the Lambeth Conference of Bishops in 1930. 

The Stuart Memorial College, Isfahan, reopened by the 
Church Missionary Society after the war, has suffered through 
the removal of support on the part of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co. and the Imperial Bank of Persia, and a public appeal has 
been made for the adequate maintenance of the school. It 


seeks to offer education on the lines of an English public 
school. 
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SYRIA 


The political background of Syria has remained with 
little change during 1929. The constitution was discussed 
between the French Government and representatives of 
Syria (i.e. the part of the mandated region from Aleppo and 
Damascus eastward), but the Syrian legislature was pro- 
rogued in February and no settlement of the constitutional 
question has been reached. The Syrian frontier dispute 
between France and Turkey was, however, settled in June. 

The British Syrian Mission has reached once more its 
pre-war strength in personnel. It now undertakes full 
responsibility for training women teachers. The American 
Presbyterian Mission has opened a junior college for girls 
in conjunction with the American University of Beirut. 
An increasing measure of attention has been given to making 
education more practical: manual training and agriculture 
appear in the curriculum of boys’ schools, and home 
economics is the basis of the curriculum of the newly estab- 
lished school for girls. 

Considerable advance has been made in Syria in medical 
missionary work. The hospital of the American Reformed 
Presbyterian Mission at Latakia was reopened in the autumn, 
and the Irish Reformed Presbyterian Mission has deter- 
mined to begin medical work for women at Antioch. A 
woman doctor has been appointed for medical work among 
Moslem women at Hama. A hospital has been opened in 
Brumana under the Society of Friends, and there have been 
other hospitals or medical stations recently opened at 
Deir ez-Zore and Nebk. There is increased co-operation 
between medical missionaries over the whole area. 

A convention was held at Baalbek open to delegates from 
Iraq, Transjordan, Palestine and Syria, to discuss religious 
education. The work of the Bible Lands’ Sunday School 
Union for Religious Education has been developing. Its 
activities are not limited to Sunday school work, its aim 
being to organize and develop Sunday schools, young 
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people’s societies, vacation Bible schools and so on, and to 
aid in all possible ways in the field of religious education. 
Sunday school conferences have been held both in Syria 
and in Palestine. 

The missions of Syria remain in some disquiet in regard 
to the attitude of the mandatory power towards evangelistic 
work among the Moslems. The case of the Rev. A. A. 
Nielsen, who in 1928 was forced to close his reading-room 
in Damascus, has aroused widespread attention, and it is 
strongly felt that, while the mandatory power must insist 
on the observance of law and order, obstacles should not be 
put in the way of evangelistic work merely on the ground 
that Moslem susceptibilities may possibly be offended. 

The biennial meeting of the Christian Council was held 
at Brumana in April, and delegates were appointed from 
Algiers, Tunis, Egypt, Sudan, Abyssinia, Arabia, Persia, 
Syria and Turkey. The name of the Council now is ‘ The 
Near East Christian Council: for Missionary Co-operation.’ 
The principal subjects to which attention was given were : 
evangelism, Christian education, missions and governments, 
and Christian literature. A conference was planned, to be 
held in Cairo, of oriental Christians devoting themselves to 
evangelistic work, both of the older and of the reformed 
Churches. An important paper has been published by 
Dr C. R. Watson on the relation of missions to national 
or governmental education in Western Asia and North 
Africa. 

Attention is being given by the Council’s Committee on 
Missions and Governments to issues raised in Turkey, Syria, 
Egypt and elsewhere, and the Council and the International 
Missionary Council are co-operating on this subject. 

The literature exhibit at the Council meeting made clear 
in a graphic way that from Algiers to Persia committees 
are at work to meet every possible need for an adequate 
programme of literature. These committees are co-ordinated 
through a central committee for literature in Cairo. 

It was decided that the work of the Council should be 
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defined as covering ‘ anything that concerns the work of 
presenting the Gospel to the people of the area covered, 
by the Council, without regard to their religious connexions, 
and the Council thus aims to be helpful to all the work 
with and for Moslems, Jews or others, and in addition to 
aid all the indigenous Churches in their witness to Christ.’ 


PALESTINE 


The dominating consideration in Palestine during the 
year has been the lamentable outbreak of animosity between 
the Arabs and Jews, attended by rioting and massacre. 
The trouble appears to have begun with incidents at the 
Wailing Wall, but the instantaneous spread of the outbreak 
suggests that it had a deeper origin than this. A com- 
mission appointed by the British Government to enquire 
into the origin of these disturbances is still making investi- ° 
gations at the time of writing. 

The Government have repudiated any intention to 
surrender the mandate for Palestine, or to abandon the 
Balfour Declaration which secures to the Jews a national 
home in Palestine. It is, however, clear that the task of 
welding together the different elements of the Palestinian 
population into a stable community has been seriously 
hindered by the incidents in August. 

It is noteworthy that testimony is borne by the mission- 
aries to the way in which the children of Moslem, Jewish 
and Christian parents are able to preserve the most friendly 
relations in the mission schools. 

The Newman School of Missions at Jerusalem has proved 
a signal success. During this first year a hundred students 
enrolled, representing sixteen missions and twelve nationali- 
ties. The majority were Arabic-speaking missionaries, the 
remainder being Hebrew-speaking. A good library has 
been provided. 

The Jerusalem Girls’ College was reopened with good 
numbers in the autumn. 
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EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


The long political tension in Egypt has been broken 
by the treaty now (at the time of writing) under discussion 
between the governments of Great Britain and Egypt. 
Should the treaty be accepted by the Egyptian people and 
by Parliament, Egypt will join the League of Nations. The 
Prime Minister, Mahmoud Pasha, who had dissolved Parlia- 
ment in 1928 and to whose labours in London the new treaty 
was due, resigned, in order that the treaty might be con- 
sidered without reference to personalities. 

The prospect of virtually complete Egyptian freedom 
and independence has thrown into strong relief the whole 
question of religious freedom. The cases of girl converts 
who were refused permission to profess Christianity and 
were compelled to return to their Moslem homes, have 
aroused in the missionary and Christian community the 
conviction that no efforts must be spared to secure a recti- 
fication of the law. The widespread Egyptian desire that 
Egypt shall be regarded as a modern European state, acknow- 
ledging European standards of government, has led to the 
determination on the part of missionary groups to invite 
fresh consideration of the right of the individual to change 
his religion. It has become plain that the present state of 
the law ill accords with the constitutional provision of liberty 
of conscience, and the desire of enlightened Egyptians that 
Egypt shall march with the western nations. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Egypt Inter-Mission 
Council was held in April, and a revised constitution approved. 
Much emphasis was given to the distribution of literature, 
and it was decided that a week in the autumn should be 
devoted to a combined effort for the distribution of Christian 
literature. As a memorial to the late Canon Gairdner there 
is to be built a church adjacent to the Old Cairo hospital, 
for the use of the large congregation which has grown up 


through its work, which includes a number of converts from 
Islam. 
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In September a new organic law was promulgated for 
the University of al-Azhar in Cairo, by which the university 
is to be reconstituted on modern lines, with three faculties 
of Moslem theology, the Arabic language and Moslem canon 
law. The existing religious seminaries throughout the 
country become primary and secondary stages. These 
reforms have been the subject of heated debate within 
al-Azhar circles, and it is rumoured that their adoption 
may be postponed. Under the new system of religious 
education foreign languages and modern science would be 
taught in all sections. It is plain that these measures 
would profoundly affect the nature of the Islam that is 
taught and preached in Egypt. 

While there are ample proofs, on the one hand, of the 
secularization of the outlook of educated Egyptians, and, 
on the other, of the enhanced conservatism of orthodox 
elements, alarmed by the Turkish experiment, missionaries 
in different parts of Egypt have recorded during the year a 
steady increase in the willingness of Moslems to listen to 
and study the Christian message. A beginning has been 
made with newspaper evangelism. Seventy or eighty 
blind Azhar sheikhs have been studying the New Testament 
in Braille. 

Definite advance is recorded in the willingness of the 
Egyptian Christians, both of the Presbyterian and Anglican 
communions, to realize their evangelistic responsibility 
towards the Moslems. It is noticeable also that the relation 
between the Coptic and evangelical Churches, as repre- 
sented more by the individual members than by their 
ecclesiastical heads, grows steadily better, and the future 
unity of the Church in Egypt has become a matter of common 
discussion. 

The increasing friendliness of Moslems in the Sudan 
towards Christian missions was shown by the strong request 
made by a group of representative Moslems to the Church 


Missionary Society to continue the work of its mission 
hospital. 
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ERITREA 


The Swedish National Missionary Society (Evangeliska 
Fosterlands-Stiftelsen) in Eritrea continues to suffer gravely 
by the restrictions placed upon it by the Italian Government, 
New missionaries are not allowed to enter Eritrea, and those 
on furlough are not permitted to return. Representations 
have been made to the Italian Government. Meanwhile, 
openings have been effected among the Gallas, and the 
Swedish mission and also the German Hermannsburg 
Mission (Evangelisch-lutherische Missionsanstalt zu Her- 
mannsburg) are entering the field. 


Nortu AFRICA 


At the celebration in August of the Feast of the Patron 
Saint of Tangier, conspicuous interest was caused by the 
absence of the usual orgy of Moslem fanaticism. The Feast 
has become an object lesson in cordiality and goodwill. 

Attention is called by the missions in French North 
Africa to the approaching centenary, in 1930, of French rule 
in Algiers, and to the importance of French policy for 
missionary work. ‘It is the avowed intention of France 
gradually to associate the indigenous population with the 
European and to create finally one North African people of 
French nationality. Such a policy, pursued throughout 
all departments of government activity, and especially in 
education, cannot fail to have a directive influence on 
missionary policy in the future, and on the forms that 
organized Christianity will take.’ 

Much emphasis has been laid on itinerant evangelism 
with colportage, and also on work amongst young people. 
The whole of French North Africa is being opened up, and 
the distribution of literature by means of the motor-car is 
becoming increasingly possible. 

There has been a definite increase in co-operation between 
missions in North Africa during the year. 
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VI. AFRICA 


West AFRICA 


REAT progress has been made with the new govern- 
ment college at Koyeima, Srzerra LEONE, which is 
part of a scheme for closer co-operation between missions 
and the Government. The two superintendents of education 
who are appointed by the United Christian Council, their 
salaries being provided by Government, are regular members 
of the staff of the college, taking alternative periods of 
teaching and travelling, whereby they are able to keep in 
touch with the teachers whom they have helped to train. 
The buildings are made of local materials and were erected 
by the students themselves. 

The death of Mr James L. Sibley in July was a most 
serious blow to education in Liperia. He first went to 
Liberia under the auspices of American missionary and 
colonization societies, and became educational adviser to 
the Government of Liberia. He was a strong supporter of 
the Jeanes system. One of his achievements was the founda- 
tion of an institution in Liberia on the lines of that at 
Tuskegee. 

William Wadé Harris, generally known as ‘ the Prophet 
Harris,’ died in October. His evangelistic work was the 
cause of a great ingathering of Christians on the Ivory 
Coast, and to some extent also on the Gold Coast. The 
old preacher had retired into obscurity before the end of 
the war. On his death a universal tribute was paid to his 
genuineness and simplicity, and the French Administration 
of the Ivory Coast joined in acknowledgment of his work. 

The Basel Mission (Evangelische Missionsgesellschaft zu 
Basel) has built a new hospital at Agogo in Ashanti, GoLp 
Coast. The seminary at Akropong begun by this mission 
and now carried on jointly by it and the (pre-Union) United 
Free Church of Scotland mission, celebrated its centenary 
in 1929. A new constitution for the Prince of Wales’ College 
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at Achimota has been drafted by a committee appointed by 
the Governor of the Gold Coast, under which the college will 
pass from the hands of the Government to a council composed 
of Africans, Europeans nominated by the Governor and 
members elected from the staff of the college. Under this 
scheme the Government will continue to give a large grant- 
in-aid for the maintenance of the college, but will leave a 
margin for private generosity. The plan has met with 
general approval on the Gold Coast, and is before the 
Secretary of State. 

The scheme for a railway across the Sahara Desert, 
Frencu WEst Arnica, to link up the French possessions in 
Africa with Algeria has received fresh impetus during the 
year. The limit of time for the exploration of the project 
expires at the beginning of 1930. The economic and cultural 
effects of such a railway are likely to be great. 

Four new training colleges have been opened in the 
course of two years in NIGERIA, two by missions and two by 
the Government, so that a steadily increasing supply of 
trained teachers should be forthcoming for village schools. 
The missions of Northern Nigeria planned a conference 
to take place at Miango at the end of November. The 
missions in this province are anxious to secure greater 
co-operation, and a regular meeting is planned to take 
place every alternate year. 

Opportunities for missions among Moslems in this 
province still remain restricted, and the Church of the 
Brethren is still unable to carry on its work among the 
Bura pagan tribe under a Moslem emirate. The matter 
is still under negotiation between the missions and the 
Government. 

The resolution of the conference held in Conco in 1928 
(see last year’s survey), that the Conseil Protestant du Congo 
should have a full-time secretary, has proved timely. A 
secretary in Belgian Congo can serve all the missions by 
establishing friendly relations with government officers and 
other authorities who have influence both in the Colony and 
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in Europe. The Protestant missions suffer disabilities in 
Belgian Congo ; being non-Belgian and non-Roman Catholic, 
they are suspected of being in the country for political ends. 
The Roman Church, apparently supporting this view, has 
made violent attacks on the Kinshasa Conference. M. le 
pasteur Henri Anet has rendered inestimable service in 
Belgium in his efforts to dispel these fears. 

The material development of Belgian Congo is proceeding 
at almost alarming rate. There are now direct beam wireless 
and telephone communications with Belgium; motor roads 
have been laid in all parts; there also exist aeroplane 
services. The results of commercial development are proving 
most serious for the native peoples. Effective co-operation 
on the part of the Protestant missions, and a secretary 
to correlate their work and represent it in negotiations with 
governmental and other bodies, are now seen to be absolutely 
necessary. Financial support for a secretary has not yet 
(at the time of writing) been secured, but it is hoped that 
the total sum will be in sight when the Conseil Protestant 
du Congo meets in January 1930. 

An influential missionary deputation waited upon the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in London, to call attention 
to the grave situation caused by the liquor traffic in West 
Africa. The matter is (at the time of writing) under con- 
sideration by the Government. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


At the moment of writing the action to be taken by the 
British Government on the Hilton Young Commission has 
not been announced. The issues underlying the decision 
are widely felt in missionary quarters to reach far beyond 
the dimensions of a local problem of East African govern- 
ment. The essence of the Hilton Young Commission Report 
is that native policy is the only ground on which the closer 
union of these British territories can be justified. Proposals 


have been made in the Memorandum of Sir Samuel Wilson 
4 
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for the appointment of a High Commissioner, without 
adequate safeguarding of native policy. It seems clear 
that the position of the mandated area of Tanganyika 
would then be adversely affected. Strong representations 
have been made to the British Government by most of the 
Churches of Great Britain. 

A grave situation has arisen in PorTUGUESE East AFRICA 
through the promulgation of a new law prohibiting the 
use of the vernaculars in any written form, and making 
onerous regulations concerning the qualifications of African 
preachers. Serious concern has been caused to the missions 
by these provisions, and the International Missionary 
Council is following the matter closely in consultation with 
the Missionary Association in Portuguese East Africa and 
the home boards of the missions. 

At a conference held in July the situation in the province 
of Mozambique was discussed, and plans for the extension of 
missionary work and for more effective co-operation were 
considered. Co-operation in education was dealt with in a 
practical way; also medical work, temperance and the 
federation of the Churches. It was agreed to hold a further 
meeting in 1930, and to include African representatives from 
all the missions. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions announces the opening of a new station, Machemeje, 
between the Rhodesian boundary and the Indian Ocean. 

The Missionary Association has grown steadily in strength. 
Dr Butterfield visited Lourengo Marques with Dr C. T. 
Loram early in the year, and plans are being made for the 
establishment of a ‘ development unit’ in this neighbour- 
hood (see p. 54). 

The new Australian Bishop of CENTRAL TANGANYIKA, 
who with Australian support has taken over the work of the 
Church Missionary Society in this district, has brought new 
energy to missionary work in Tanganyika. The German 
missions since their return to work have set themselves 
earnestly to co-operation with the Government in its plans 
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for the education of the Natives. The Berlin Mission 
(Berliner Missionsgesellschaft) has during the year sent out 
on short service two men, trained teachers, to reorganize 
their educational work in the south-west, and the Moravians 
are sending a trained educationist to the Langenburg district. 
Misunderstandings have nevertheless arisen from time to 
time, and it would be an advantage if a missionary council 
could be established to assist in co-operation between the 
German and British missions and the Government. 

The Jeanes School at Kabete, Kenya CoLony, is making 
steady progress. An innovation during the year was the 
presence of local chiefs and leaders at a ‘ refresher course ’ 
for teachers—an important development in view of the 
growing interest taken by the local native councils in 
educational work. 

A conference of directors of education in eastern and 
central African territories under British rule was held at 
Dar-es-Salaam in March. Among the subjects discussed 
were: a uniform classification of schools, the nature of 
instruction, the teaching of biology, vocational training 
and co-operation with missions. On the last point the 
conference expressed its desire to maintain and develop 
the policy of co-operation enunciated in the White Paper 
(Cmd. 2874) of 1925, and urged the need for educational 
qualifications and efficiency if the grants-in-aid system was 
to be justified. 


SoutH AFRICA 


The whole question of native policy has continued 
to dominate the political situation. The Native Representa- 
tion Bill, with its removal of the native franchise in the 
Carpe Province and provision throughout the Union of 
special native constituencies electing Europeans, passed the 
committee stage at the joint sitting of both Houses in 
February, but failing to obtain a two-thirds majority at the 
third reading was dropped. The Coloured Peoples’ Rights 
Bill was also dropped. A non-party manifesto on the 
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subject of the native franchise was issued in March by a 
group of influential men, ex-ministers and others, defending 
the existing system of native franchise in the Cape Province. 
During the summer a general election took place, resulting 
in the return of General Hertzog’s ministry with an absolute 
majority. From the point of view of native policy the 
ministry has been improved by the inclusion of Mr Jansen 
with a special portfolio for Native Affairs; this is an in- 
novation. The Hertzog Government seeks to achieve an 
agreed native policy, but will make an effort to get its 
bills through Parliament on its own responsibility if co- 
operation is declined. There are signs that it is not com- 
pletely committed to the policy of the dropped bills. 

Evidence is to hand from different quarters of a growing 
spirit of unrest and suspicion among the Natives, who feel 
that the policy favoured by Government shuts the door of 
opportunity for economic development, adequate education 
and effective citizenship for them. In November Mr Jansen 
requested the appointment of a Native Commission to 
enquire into the causes of unrest in Durban. 

Dr Brookes, of the Transvaal University College, Pre- 
toria, together with some lawyers and graduate students, 
conducted an investigation of the question whether the 
African Native gets a fair measure of justice, and came to 
the conclusion that the jury system has proved a failure in 
most cases. He advises that it should be abolished, and that 
criminal courts should consist of a judge and two assessors, 
or better, a bench of three judges. 

The rivalry between Dutch and British in South Africa 
has been only less conspicuous in political life than the 
native question itself. A bold effort to solve the problems 
was made by the Bishop of Bloemfontein, who in April 
issued a public appeal to the British to understand and 
sympathize with the reasons for the Dutch fear that their 
mother-tongue and traditions would be swamped. He urged 
that a policy of equal representation of Dutch and British 
in government posts should be cordially accepted. 
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A National European-Bantu Conference of representatives 
from the Joint Councils in different parts of the Union was 
held in Capetown in February. The list of subjects discussed 
indicates that the conference set itself boldly to deal with 
the real points of difference between the European and 
Bantu people in the Union of South Africa. These subjects 
were: native agricultural development (including land ten- 
ure), industrial organization, native health organization, 
social activities, the administration of justice, pass-laws and 
native franchise. Continuation committees were appointed 
at the close of the meeting. 

Plans have been matured for the foundation of a South 
Africa Institute of Race Relations, with an adviser on race 
relations to give his whole time to the work. A beginning 
has been made possible by grants from the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund and the Carnegie Corporation in New York, but it 
is hoped that adequate funds for the work will eventually 
be found by the peoples of South Africa. Mr J. D. Rheinallt 
Jones has accepted the post of adviser, and will take up 
work in 1930, after a visit to the United States. The In- 
stitute is intended to serve as a connecting link between the 
considerable bodies, e.g. joint councils, welfare societies and 
missionary conferences, which are at present engaged in 
various forms of activity among the non-European peoples. 

Sir V. K. Reddi has been appointed to succeed Mr 
Srinivasa Sastri as High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa. The choice has been welcomed by the South Africa 
Indian Congress. 

A report was published at the end of 1928 by a committee 
appointed to enquire into the training of Natives in medicine 
and public health (see article in this Review for July 1929). 
The report proposes the establishment of a government 
native medical service, and the provision of better facilities 
for the training of native medical practitioners in South Africa. 
The scheme provides for co-operation with existing mission 
hospitals. Good progress has already been made in securing 
the needed funds for this immensely important enterprise. 
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In the early part of 1929 Dr Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
who took a prominent part in the discussions on rural 
problems at the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, paid a visit to South Africa. Though 
he did not go in the first instance to study missionary work, 
he gave a good deal of time to conference with missionaries, 
who greatly valued his advice. His principal suggestion 
was the formation of ‘ development units ’—certain areas 
selected for concentration of missionary effort, where the 
different agencies at work would combine to secure the 
provision of all the necessary services, medical, educational, 
agricultural and social as well as definitely evangelistic. 
Plans were made for beginning such development units in 
several places where present circumstances are favourable. 

The Church in BECHUANALAND has shown many signs 
of evangelistic earnestness, notably through its great ‘ preach- 
ing trek,’ whereby numerous villages were reached and 
hundreds of people enrolled as enquirers. During the year 
Mr L. H. J. E. Dumbrell was appointed Director of Native 
Education in the Bechuanaland and Swaziland Protectorates. 

The BasutoLanD Board of Advice on Education has 
agreed to complete two new government intermediate 
schools, and eight elementary mission schools will be con- 
verted to the intermediate status, namely, five of the Paris 
Mission (Société des Missions évangéliques de Paris), one 
Church of England and two Roman Catholic. 

The Livingstonia News, published by the United Free 
Church of Scotland Mission Press for fifteen years, is being 
replaced by a native paper, published at one penny, to 
contain news of every kind, and catering for the rapidly 
growing population which the mission schools have taught 
to read. 

Representatives of the Wesleyan and Presbyterian 
Churches, and of the Congregational Union of South Africa, 
met in August at East London to discuss the union of the 
Churches. 


A congress of fifty delegates, representing branches of 
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the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union (I.C.U.), 
met at Bloemfontein in April, and formed an ‘ Independent 
Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union of South Africa,’ 
with Mr Clements Kadalie as general secretary, considering 
the steady policy of the original I.C.U. under the leadership 
of its recently appointed secretary, Mr Ballinger, as not 
sufficiently aggressive. At a conference of the South African 
Federation of non-European Trades Unions, held in Septem- 
ber, it was stated that during the year the Federation had 
doubled its membership, and had been joined by several 
new trades unions. The Federation stands for the unifica- 
tion of the whole trades union movement in South Africa, 
irrespective of colour, and for co-operation between black 
and white unions in the same industry. 

In SouTHERN RHODESIA two important bills were intro- 
duced: the Land Appointment Bill, classifying and con- 
trolling all land areas, and enabling Africans to acquire 
land in the native areas on purchase or on a quit rent basis ; 
and the Native Councils’ Bill, giving a measure of representa- 
tion to Africans in their own areas. By the Native Develop- 
ment Bill, passed in April, various subjects affecting Africans 
were transferred from the Education Department to the 
Director of Native Development. 


GENERAL 


The scheme for travelling supervising teachers known as 
‘ Jeanes ’ teachers is proving attractive in many parts of 
Africa, and is regarded by many as the most hopeful plan 
for improving the bush school. Jeanes training institutions 
for teachers have now been opened in Kenya, Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia, and in this 
work the closest co-operation with missions is being main- 
tained. The Rhodesian governments are planning also for 
the training of women as Jeanes teachers. 

The International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures has offered prizes for the best books in African 
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languages written by Africans, five prizes to be given each 
year in five different languages. Professor Westermann, a 
Director of the Institute, visited Nigeria at the request of 
the Government and gave valuable assistance in the fixing 
of orthography. Professor Labouret, his French colleague, 
visited West Africa and made an extensive tour through 
both French and British territory. 

The plans for the development of African Christian 
literature have now been completed by the formation of an 
International Committee of African Literature, with head- 
quarters in London. This committee has for its object to 
supplement the scientific work of the Institute by the 
stimulation of distinctive missionary literature in the 
African vernaculars. 





VII. LATIN AMERICA 


O the outside world the history of the South American 


republics in 1929 seems to indicate an advance— 
though slow and interrupted—towards mutual goodwill. 
The leading example was the settlement of the Tacna-Arica 
dispute, which had existed between CuILE and Peru for 
forty-five years. After repeated and unavailing attempts 
to settle the dispute by mediation, it was eventually direct 
negotiation which found the way. By the agreement, Peru 
retains Tacna and Chile retains Arica and pays Peru six 
million dollars for ceding Arica. 

One result of the settlement was the reappearance of 
Peruvian representatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. Peru had not sent representatives since 1921, 
being dissatisfied with the decision of the League not to 
intervene in the Tacna-Arica dispute. Brazil and Argentina 
continue to remain unrepresented at the Assembly. 

A treaty regarding frontier boundaries and railway com- 
munications was ratified between Braziz and Botivia. 
In March trouble arose between Brazit and Paracuay 
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regarding frontier boundaries, Brazil occupying an island 
in the Paraguay River claimed by the other republic. The 
matter was satisfactorily settled three months later by the 
withdrawal of Brazil from the area under dispute. 

More serious was the clash which occurred in December 
of 1928 between Bouivia and ParaGuay, also concern- 
ing frontier boundaries in the Chaco district. The frontier 
boundaries of the three republics which meet in this region 
of marsh and river have never been strictly demarcated. 
Tension between Bolivia and Paraguay has existed for 
years and flared up over this matter. A clash of arms 
occurred, diplomatic relations were severed, feeling ran high 
and there seemed every likelihood of war. The League of 
Nations reminded both nations of their obligation not to 
resort to war, and offered to act as mediator. Offers of 
mediation were also received from Spain, Argentina and the 
Pan-American Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration 
then sitting at Washington. The last-mentioned offer was 
accepted and the matter was referred in January to a 
special committee of the Conference. A settlement was 
brought about later in the year, and investigations into the 
frontier boundary were instituted. 

From the incidents given above, each of which terminated 
peacefully, and each of which would certainly have led to 
war only a few years ago, the truth of the opening sentence 
may be judged. 

A year seldom passes without trouble in Mexico. An 
armed rebellion broke out in March, simultaneously in the 
north and the south, an ostensible cause being that the 
Government did not sufficiently guarantee the liberties of 
the people. Authoritative opinion saw in it, however, ‘ an 
attempt to set back the clock by a small band of military 
commanders of the old type, who saw their privileges and 
the opportunities of enriching themselves fast disappearing 
before the progress made in the establishment of responsible 
Government.’!_ The rebellion was quelled within two 

' Bulletin of International News (London), 1929 (May 11), 10. 
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months, having no large support in the country, in spite 
of the bid the leaders made, without avail, for the support 
of the Church and of organized labour. 

But the outstanding event of the year for Mexico was 
the settlement of the conflict between Church and State 
which had existed in an acute form for three years. In 
June an agreement was signed by President Portes Gil and 
Mgr Ruiz y Florez (who had been in exile in the United 
States since 1926), Archbishop of Morelia and now Apostolic 
Delegate. By the terms of the agreement the Roman 
Catholic Church is entirely free ‘ within the law,’ religious 
teaching is permitted in churches (though not in schools), 
and Mexican prelates are permitted to designate the parish 
priests who shall register. It is well known that the settle- 
ment was brought about partly through the good offices 
of the United States’ Ambassador to Mexico. Great re- 
joicings occurred in all the churches, but a section of ex- 
tremists—secularists—raised the cry that the country had 
been betrayed. Others, while rejoicing at the agreement, 
realize that the future is full of difficulty and that ‘the 
fundamental conflict between the Catholic and the secular 
view of the spheres of Church and State remains unaltered. 
. . - Mexico is a land of villages, and it is going to be difficult 
for the priest and the schoolmaster, where one is appointed, 
to avoid quarrelling if the priests return with bitter memories 
and the teachers share the aggressively secular outlook of 
those who appoint them.’ ? 

One main task before the Mexican Government at present 
is to raise the standard of literacy. At the close of the 
régime of President Diaz (1911), only twenty-five per cent 
of the population was literate; and, although much has 
been done, the country still lags behind the civilized world 
in this respect. A generous agrarian policy of restoring 
to villages land of which they had been despoiled, and of 
encouraging owner-farmers, and measures for improving con- 
ditions of labour, are included in the government programme. 
1 The Times (London), 1929 (June 26). 
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The secularist educational policy of Mexico may be 
compared with the policy in Peru, where a decree has been 
issued by the President prohibiting the teaching in any 
school of any doctrine ‘ opposed to the religion of the State,’ 
and providing that only such ‘ moral and religious educa- 
tion’ should be given as was contained in certain text- 
books approved by the Minister of Education. Some 
Protestant schools closed; as a result of protests, however, 
the decree appears not to have been enforced. 

Braz has definitely adopted the policy of encouraging 
immigration. Over 75,000 Japanese have settled in the 
country, and others continue to come. The Government is 
now inviting immigrants from India to come as cultivators, 
and a group has been formed to establish an Indian colony 
in Brazil. It is admitted that the educational system of the 
republic needs to be reformed. The Protestant communi- 
ties have been giving special thought to co-operation among 
themselves, recognizing that it is imperative if, for example, 
they hope to make a definite contribution to any new 
educational scheme which may be put forward. 

Reference has already been made to the Pan-American 
Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration which met in 
Washington at the New Year, attended by twenty republics 
—all except Argentina. The gathering was, in fact, a re- 
sumption of the conference at Havana in 1928, which came 
to a deadlock over the question of arbitration. The Con- 
ference of 1929 signed a general convention on conciliation 
which marked a step forward by reinforcing former prin- 
ciples and methods; and a general treaty of compulsory 
arbitration, less useful as it admitted of too many 
reservations, 

Rapid development can be seen throughout Latin 
America. Early in the year a pan-American daily mail 
and passenger air service was inaugurated between Miami 
and Havana, and a thrice weekly service to the West 
Indies, which it is hoped will be extended as far as Chile 
and Argentina. A correspondent from Lima writes of the 
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‘feverish activity ’ which has Jaid hold of Peru, and cites 
extensive laying of new roads, 

In intellectual and spiritual matters also may be seen a 
renaissance all over South America, The spirit of cynical 
agnosticism seems to be giving place to the recognition that a 
spiritual interpretation of life is within the bounds of possi- 
bility. Theosophy and spiritism are making the strides one has 
learned to expect where such currents of thought begin to stir. 

Missionary societies and the churches founded by them 
were greatly encouraged and stimulated by the Evangelical 
Congress held at Havana in June, and attended by repre- 
sentatives from the Caribbean area. The Congress was on 
the lines of that held for South America in Montevideo in 
1925. The Congress was marked by the leading part played 
by Latin Americans, and it is expected that the evangelical 
churches will prove to have gained in strength and unity. 

The evangelical churches of Brazil are growing in member- 
ship under increasingly Latin American leadership. Not 
only so, but they are sending missionaries into other countries. 
The Moravians at work among the thousands of pagan or 
nominally Moslem Javanese labourers in Surinam have been 
much encouraged; so have the societies at work among 
the South American Indians. The Scripture Gift Mission 
(London) has arranged for a circulation of some million 
copies of the New Testament or separate Gospels within 
the next few years, in Spanish and Portuguese. 

The activities of Roman Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sionaries continue to be a cause of mutual antagonism. 
To give but two examples among many: the Barcelona 
Missionary Congress (Roman Catholic) received an appeal 
from a Colombian prelate for help in combating Protestant 
influence ; and a Protestant complains that in Peru Roman 
Catholic preaching friars try to win back those who have 
become Protestants; and the same antagonism probably 
reigns in every district in Latin America where the evan- 
gelical churches are found.! 


‘ For an article on the evangelical churches of Latin America, see pp. 106-19. 
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VIII. THE PACIFIC AREA 


HE attention of the National Missionary Council of 
AUSTRALIA was turned during 1929 to questions con- 
cerning the aborigines and people of mixed race within the 
continent. It will be remembered that the severe police 
reprisals carried out on aborigines after the murder of a 
prospector at Alice Springs (Northern Territory) led to an 
enquiry by the Commonwealth Government, whose report, 
which completely exonerated the police, was held by 
many to be far from satisfactory. The Commonwealth 
Government thereafter appointed Mr J. W. Bleakley, Chief 
Protector of Aboriginals, Queensland, to enquire into the 
whole state of the aborigines and the mixed race in northern 
and central Australia. His report, manifesting sympathetic 
understanding, was fully discussed at the annual meeting of 
- the National Missionary Council in April and_ heartily 
approved. Among the recommendations of the report were 
a number advocating the adoption and extension of educa- 
tional and welfare work among these people, to be carried 
on through the missionary societies. The Council set up a 
strong commission to deal with those recommendations 
which affect the work the missions are doing or might do, 
and also sent representatives to a conference, called by the 
Minister of Home Affairs to discuss the relations between 
the brown and white races, which it is hoped will lead to 
action. R 

The need of women missionaries for training is being 
met by the opening of a training centre at Epping, near 
Sydney, by the Australian Board of Missions. 

As mandatory power for New Guinea, the Australian 
Government is carrying out a sociological census to discover 
the causes of depopulation, and is at the same time develop- 
ing its public health work, in which missionaries co-operate. 
An illustrated monthly paper, in English, has been started. 
A native agricultural school had been established, boys who 
pass out being provided with seed and implements. Mis- 
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sionaries and government officials alike are uneasy at the 
increasing flow of international capital to New Guinea, as 
the development of planting and industry will inevitably 
lead to heavier economic pressure on the Native. Already 
in 1929, out of an estimate of 40,000 Natives available for 
labour 30,000 are in employment. The recent discovery 
of gold, also, has led to an influx of white men, which may 
spell danger to the simple Native. The Permanent Man- 
dates Commission, at their fifteenth session, welcomed in- 
formation supplied by missionaries on questions vital to 
New Guinea, and expressed the hope that it would continue 
to be forthcoming. 

Dutch missionaries report a movement towards Chris- 
tianity, hundreds coming forward for baptism. The move- 
ment is affecting even isolated regions where missionaries 
have been at work for a short while only. 

All missions are developing their educational work among 
both boys and girls, and a new girls’ school has recently 
been opened at Salamo. The number of languages in 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society publishes the 
Bible, or portions of it, has been brought up to 621 by the 
translation of St Mark’s Gospel into the language of a small 
New Guinea group. The United Lutheran Church of Aus- 
tralia and the Iowa Synod have come to an agreement with 
the Rhenish and Neuendettelsau missions, whereby the two 
latter have resumed their work in New Guinea. 

Political questions were to the fore in Samoa throughout 
the year, a commission from the mandatory power (New 
Zealand) to enquire into the administration reporting in 
February that immediate reorganization in some depart- 
ments was needed. Opposition from the Mau is becoming less 
aggressive, but the collection of native taxes is still so greatly 
obstructed that the suspension of the head tax in favour of 
indirect taxation by export duties has been adopted. The 
deputation sent by the London Missionary Society last year, 
to visit the churches connected with their mission, recom- 
mended certain changes in policy which are being adopted. 
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A large increase in numbers attending the missionary 
bush schools of the SoLomon IsLanps is reported, parti- 
cularly gratifying as a sequel to the unhappy events of 1928, 
and likely, as the missionaries think, to lead to more stable 
and peaceful times. 

The dissatisfaction of the Indian population in Fis1 
in recent years with their political status was met, it was 
thought, by the provision of three places for Indians on 
the newly constructed Legislative Council. Ninety per cent 
of those on the Indian communal roll voted at the first 
election. But the Indian members, in November, stated 
that a communal franchise was not acceptable to the Indian 
settlers, who desired a common franchise. A motion to this 
effect being defeated, all three tendered their resignations 
and left the Council room. (The new Council provides 
three places for Fijians also, as against the two formerly 
allotted to them.) The Government has recently appointed 
a missionary as Inspector of Education for Indians, and the 
number of their schools is increasing. 

During a visit paid by Dr Mott in March to the Puiuip- 
PINE IsLANDs, a National Christian Council was constituted, 
in place of the former Evangelical Union, with a half-time 
executive secretary. The co-operating committee which 
correlates the work of the various missionary societies has 
also been reorganized, with a view to better caring for union 
work of different kinds, including evangelism among the 
Moslem Moros of the southern islands. The first General 
Assembly of the United Evangelical Church of the Philippine 
Islands was held at Manila early in the year, when union 
was consummated between the United Brethren of Christ, 
the Presbyterian Church and the Congregational Churches. 

The present policy of the American Government is to 
encourage Filipino nationalism, and an increased warmth 
in racial relationships is marked. The spirit of nationalism 
continues to exert a strong influence in all phases of life in 
the Islands. There has been a recent rapid growth in church 
membership, and a slow but sure acceptance of financial 
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responsibility for the Church. A survey of religious educa- 
tion was made in 1929, and led to reorganization, the Council 
of Religious Education on the one hand, and the Churches 
on the other, taking responsibility for different phases of the 
work. The Christian Filipino is beginning to recognize that 
his position in the world might become that of an interpreter 
of Christ to the East; for he is both an oriental and an 
inheritor of four centuries of Christianity. American financial 
interests are growing in the Islands, but the continued 
emigration of Filipinos to Hawaii and on to California is 
causing some embarrassment. 

Ambrym Island in the NEw HEBRIDEs group suffered 
from a volcanic eruption in July which destroyed many 
villages as well as large areas of cultivation. Mission stations 
of the Presbyterians, the Seventh-Day Adventists and the 
Roman Catholics suffered severely. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations met for its third two- 
yearly session at Kyoto, Japan, in October-November. 
At the time of writing a full report is not to hand. The 
debates dealt chiefly with relations of China to other Powers. 





IX. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


NDOUBTEDLY the most outstanding event in the 
year was the Roman-Vatican settlement in February. 

The signature of the three documents at the Lateran Palace 
by Cardinal Gasparri and Signor Mussolini brought to an 
end an estrangement which dated from 1870, to the great 
joy of the Roman Church throughout the world. The three 
documents were: a Conciliation Treaty, recognizing the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the Holy See over the Vatican city, 
and laying down provisions relative to the settlement of 
the controversy; a Financial Convention, by which the 
State paid the Holy See the sum of 1750 million lire (173 
millions sterling, or 87} million dollars) as a final settlement 
of all financial relations; and a Concordat, settling the 
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conditions governing questions concerning religion and the 
Church in Italy. The interpretation of certain clauses in 
the Concordat, relating to education, became the subject 
of correspondence between the Pope and Signor Mussolini 
in the weeks succeeding the settlement, and there, if any- 
where, is the point where divergence of opinion might occur 
between Church and State in the future. 

It is understood that the sums paid by the Italian State 
will be largely devoted to missionary work, which, as every 
one knows, the Pope has so much at heart. He has, indeed, 
become known throughout the world as ‘the missionary 
Pope,’ a title which is no misnomer. The year 1929 being 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination as a priest, His 
Holiness directed that all who desired to commemorate it 
should make special prayer for the unity of the Church and 
give offerings to some missionary purpose. In the case of 
the vicariates in India, it was decided by them to raise one 
lakh of rupees (£7500 or $37,500) to provide a permanent 
residence for the Apostolic Delegate, following the example 
of China and Indo-China. The sum was over-subscribed 
within the first few weeks. 

A survey which has been made of the years March 1922 
to March 1929—the seven years of the present pontificate— 
shows that there has been an increase of 78 new vicariates, 
i.e. from 357 to 485; the greatest increase being in Africa 
(92 to 115), followed by China (63 to 85) and India (35 to 46). 
Division of large unworkable vicariates into smaller terri- 
tories has increased facility in evangelistic work. Of the 
78 new vicariates, 10 have been put under the charge of 
indigenous clergy, namely, 7 in China, 1 in Japan, 2 in 
India. Conferences in which missions had a place were 
held in many centres ; for example, in Rome, Messina, Lake 
Como, Barcelona, Seville, Lisieux and the Hague. 

The instructions given by the Pope in his encyclical, 
Rerum Ecclesia, in 1926, with regard to training an indigenous 
clergy in all parts of the world, have borne fruit to a remark- 


able degree in the year under review, as the following 
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examples will show. In CxHtna in 1929 two more Chinese 
have received consecration as bishops, Father Evaristus 
Chang for Mongolia and Father John Chang for Chihli. The 
seminary of the first religious congregation for men founded 
by the Chinese a year or two ago—the congregation of the 
Disciples of the Lord—has been completed in Suanhwafu 
by gifts from a women’s missionary association in the 
United States. Nine novices and forty preparatory 
students are in residence. The direction is at present under 
the Spanish Redemptorists, only until such time as the 
community reaches the stage of autonomy. More than half 
the total number of priests in China are now Chinese, about 
one hundred more having been ordained during the year. 
A series of fifteen regional seminaries is planned, for north, 
central and south China. 

Inpo-Cuina is remarkable for the number of native 
clergy. For the (Roman Catholic) population of about 
2,000,000 there are some 1100 native as against 857 foreign 
priests. 

In. West Arrica three young Yorubans, the sons of 
chiefs, were ordained in 1929, the first priests of their race. 
In East Arrica a seminary is being built in Nyasaland 
which is destined to accommodate 150 African students. 
In Sourn Arrica the experiment was made of appointing 
a missionary to give his whole time to visiting the stations 
throughout Basutoland, speaking on the subject of vocations 
to the priesthood. As yet there are no Basuto priests, 
although two are seminarists in preparation. 

Two districts in Mapacascar, Antsirabe and Diego 
Suarez, each saw the ordination of its first Malagasy priest 
in 1929. 

In Hawat the first native minor seminary for Hawaiians 
is under construction at Kawhili Valley. Up till the present 
there have been none but foreign priests. From a (Roman 
Catholic) population of 120,000 there should, it is believed, 
come forward many with a religious vocation now that this 
opportunity is being provided. 
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In addition to the foregoing, provision has been made 
for women of the indigenous Church; for example, in 
BornEO the first convent for nuns was opened with two 
novices and a group of postulants. There is no provision 
as yet in Borneo for men with a religious vocation. In 
Soutn Arrica fourteen African girls have joined the new 
sisterhood of the Daughters of St Francis in the Mariannhill 
vicariate, after six years of probation. A second sisterhood 
for coloured girls, following one opened in 1928, has been 
opened by the Oblate Sisters of St Francis de Sales. 

It is evident, from the above, that the future will see a 
steadily increasing stream of the indigenous clergy of the 
East, Africa and Oceania taking not only the lower positions 
but the highest in the hierarchy. The intense satisfaction 
manifested by the native Church over each ordination has 
been marked. 

We now turn to other developments in the Church 
throughout the world in 1929. Rapid growth has been seen 
in Cu1na; in the Peking vicariate the Church has increased 
its membership more than twelve-fold in the last seven 
years, in spite of great difficulties. Losses in the foreign 
missionary personnel were great in the year under review. 
The famine in Kansu was accompanied by a virulent 
epidemic of typhus fever. In their ministrations fourteen 
members of the German Capuchin mission were stricken 
down, seven of whom died. The Chinese victims of famine, 
disease, brigandage and rebellion in that and neighbouring 
provinces run into millions. Eight missionary priests were 
murdered at their posts. (The ordering of a French gunboat 
to one scene of murder, Ichang in Hupeh, was without 
either the consent or the knowledge of the missionary com- 
munity and was resented by them.) Four priests and nine 
sisters of the German Dominican mission in Fukien were 
carried off by bandits. 

In January the Papal Delegate, Mgr Costantini, was 
received by President Chiang Kai-shek, and presented a 
message of congratulation and good wishes from the Pope 
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on the (supposed) unification of China. In his reply the 
President spoke in high terms of the work of the Church. 
A committee for unifying the many forms of Chinese cate- 
chisms and public prayers sat in Shanghai and satisfactorily 
accomplished their work. Plans were completed of a new 
building for the Catholic University of Peiping, under the 
Benedictine fathers. Plans for this, and for the Suanhwafu 
seminary, were drawn by Dom Adelbert Gresnight, a 
European Benedictine artist who is devoting himself to 
developing a Christian Chinese architecture. 

A group, the Catholic Association of Chinese University 
Students, has been founded at Peiping with the aim of 
studying the scientific, philosophical and literary problems 
which interest the intellectual Chinese. It is hoped that 
the organization will spread throughout China and take 
within its membership all Roman Catholic Chinese students 
and others interested in the acquisition of culture and 
desirous of studying the problems of the day. Thus it is 
hoped to create an intellectual movement closely related to 
the Church. 

In Inp1, the first eucharistic congress was held, amid 
great rejoicings, in Malabar. Great interest is being shown 
in Christianity on the part of educated Bengalis, and there 
are hopes of winning many among them. The first issue 
of a Catholic School Directory for India has been published, 
giving full information and statistics which is of the greatest 
use for reference. The diplomatic convention signed be- 
tween the Holy See and Portugal settled questions con- 
cerning the appointment of bishops to India. Under an 
old agreement only Portuguese bishops might be appointed 
to Portuguese territory. This is now abrogated. 

In Arrica, medical work is being steadily developed in 
Belgian Congo, where the Government welcomes missionary 
help in its enormous task. The two associations, Aide 
Medicale aux Missions and Fondation Médicale de ? Univer- 
sité de Louvain au Congo (‘ Fomulac’), have continued their 
work, and medical and ‘ mothers’ aid’ stations are in- 
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creasing. In Congo, too, there have been large accessions 
to the Church. The Belgian Jesuits are witnessing and 
guiding a mass movement towards Christianity. The first 
African eucharistic congress was held in Durban at the end 
of May. 

In educational work in Tropical Africa there have been 
certain difficulties; for example, in Kenya, owing to the 
decision of the Director of Education that all schools above 
Standard V should be under Government and non-con- 
fessional. Again, the Papal Visitor, Mgr Hinsley, at Lagos 
in October said that while the Roman Church was in agree- 
ment with the educational policy of the British Colonial 
office, it was not always satisfied with the local application ; 
the Church would never agree to an education directed 
mainly to providing clerks, rather than to uplift. A training 
college for African teachers has been opened at Craddock, 
Cape Province. 

Mention must also be made of the conveyance of the 
body of Charles de Foucauld, murdered by Tuaregs at 
Tamanrasset (Central Sahara) in 1916, to its reinterment in 
a tomb at El-Golea (Southern Algeria). The distance of 
some six hundred miles was covered without incident by 
motor in five days. 

There was increased missionary activity in LaTIN 
AMERICA, new methods of work having been adopted, in- 
cluding distribution of the Scriptures, itinerant preaching 
and the formation of associations for young Christians. 
Most encouraging is the work among Japanese immigrants 
to Brazil, who are found more accessible to Christian teach- 
ing than Japanese in their own country. These immigrants 
take readily to the Latin culture; they frequently adopt 
Spanish or Portuguese names and intermarry with and 
become rapidly absorbed in the Brazilian population. 
Baptisms among them are becoming numerous. The recon- 
ciliation between Church and State in Mexico has been noted 
in an earlier part of this survey (see p. 58). 

In the Survey for 1928 mention was made of the pro- 
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vision in the French Budget for 1929 for bringing back to 
FRANCE the mother-houses of certain of the missionary 
orders. Among those to be readmitted were the White 
Fathers, the African Missions of Lyons, the Franciscans, 
the Capuchins, the Brothers of Christian Schools, the Picpus 
Fathers, the Marist Brothers and, in addition, two congre- 
gations of religieuses, with a total of some eighty or ninety 
houses. 

In ENGLAND, the centenary of Catholic Emancipation 
was celebrated by a congress in London, by the opening of 
three new missionary colleges and the extension of two 
others. Plans were also made for founding a novitiate for 
nuns preparing for work in Uganda. 

The Roman Catholic students’ movement has steadily 
grown since its foundation in 1923 as a missionary study 
circle in Fribourg University. It was organized as an inter- 
national movement in 1929 with its headquarters at Fri- 
bourg; the branches in the United States and in England 
are especially strong. 

The three groups which hold annual ‘ Semaines’ for 
study and discussion met during 1929. The fifth Semaine 
Internationale dEthnologie religieuse, meeting in Luxem- 
bourg, discussed questions relating to the family in differing 
civilizations ; the sixth Internationaler Akademischer Missions 
Kongress, meeting at Médling near Vienna, discussed missions 
in relation to world history and politics, and to various 
institutions of the human race; the seventh Semaine de 
Missiologie, meeting at Louvain, discussed hindrances to the 
missionary enterprise. The work done by all three groups 
is becoming increasingly practical and is valued pro- 
portionately. 

At the Médling congress, a missionary who is also a 
noted ethnologist spoke forcibly in championship of peoples 
exploited by the white man, and pointed to the dying out 
of the Tasmanians, certain Central African tribes, and the 
North American and South American Indians, and especially 
to the extirpation of the Tierra del Fuegans. He appealed 
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for justice in the treatment of the weaker races. A similar 
declaration of championship was adopted by a conference 
in Paris of French missionaries meeting with members of 
the Catholic Union of International Studies ; a report was 
drawn up on the subject of forced labour in the colonies, 
for presentation to the International Labour Conference in 
May. Again, ecclesiastical authorities of Belgian Congo, 
meeting early in the year at Stanleyville, issued a strong 
protest against forced labour, which they affirmed had in- 
creased in Congo in recent years owing to many concessions 
given to development companies by the Government. 

A word may be added here concerning the work of the 
Roman Church, through its missionaries, in the cause of 
science. The value of meteorological observations has been 
mentioned above (pp. 19-20); and Father Schebesta’s ethno- 
logical work among Malayan tribes is well known, Frequent 
articles in Congo testify to ethnological and sociological 
research being carried on by missionaries in that area, and 


early in 1929 Father Schebesta headed a scientific expedition 


for making a special study of the Pygmy tribes of the Ituri 
and Chuapa districts of Belgian Congo. 





X. GENERAL AND CONCLUSION 


NE of the most marked characteristics of the post- 
war world is the first stirring of a world conscience 
on behalf of the weak and oppressed. The League of 
Nations, by the appointment of a Permanent Central Opium 
Board, by the sending of a Commission to the Far East to 
investigate opium-smoking conditions, and by the decision 
to take steps to limit the world’s output of narcotic drugs 
to legitimate needs, made substantial progress in 1929 
towards protecting the drug-addict from himself and his 
other enemies. 
Again, by preparing a questionnaire on forced labour, 
the replies to which from governments will form the basis 
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of full discussion at the fourteenth session in 1980 of the 
International Labour Conference, the International Labour 
Organization at its session in 1929, where a first discussion 
took place, accomplished another stage along the way 
towards the protection of exploited peoples. 

The movement towards church reunion was carried for- 
ward by the union of the two great branches of the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland and by the union of the Congrega- 
tional and the Christian Churches in the United States. 
Further steps were also taken towards the union of the 
several branches of the Methodist Church in England. (The 
movement in South India and in Persia has been noted on 
pp. 80-1 and 40.) 

The Committee of the International Missionary Council 
met in July at Williamstown, Massachusetts, to consider the 
programme outlined at the Jerusalem meeting, with a view 
to carrying it into action. The new constitution was ratified 
by the constituent members, and the officers appointed at 
Jerusalem were approved, with the addition of W.E. 
Baroness van Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam as a vice-chairman. 
Decisions were taken and action planned on most of the 
recommendations made at Jerusalem. The official reports 
of the Jerusalem meeting, as well as the more popular 
records, are still having a wide circulation; and not only 
the religious but the secular press in many countries, 
especially in Holland, has been used to make the meeting 
widely known. 

Among the outstanding non-recurrent conferences of the 
year not mentioned elsewhere in this Survey may be noted 
the World Conference on Adult Education held in Cambridge 
in August, attended by a number of missionary educa- 
tionists, and a gathering at Pocono Manor, U.S.A., of 
representatives of missions to consider the whole question 
of missionary preparation in North America. 

The Missionary Research Library of New York, one of 
the two or three most complete of such libraries in the world, 
which has been inadequately housed in recent years, secured 
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ample accommodation by the courtesy of Union Theological 
Seminary in their building. The director of the library has 
made and published the results of an exhaustive study of 
church finance in the United States, as it affects gifts to 
philanthropic work, including foreign missions. 

The statement of the Pope that the Roman Catholic 
Church does not favour the adoption of a fixed date for 
Easter seems likely to postpone indefinitely proposed action 
in the matter. 

Of all the missionary societies, one of the oldest and best 
loved is the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
attained its 125th birthday in 1929. This Survey may 
suitably close with the record of its publications: in the 
successive 25-year periods of its work, the number of volumes 
circulated has been six million, twenty-one million, fifty- 
seven million, one hundred and one million, and two hundred 
and nine million. 


In looking back over this Survey there are three points 
which seem to stand out. There is, first, the world-wide 
dealing with questions of the social order conceived in its 
broadest sense. In practically every country it is plain 
that the wrestling of the Church with questions of the 
economic environment grows keener, and the consciousness 
on the part of Christians that these questions must be faced 
becomes more definite. In the second place, the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church and its growth in self-con- 
sciousness and initiative is plain; not only in the rising 
tide of desire for Christian unity, but in many other ways 
the Church is seen to be alive, to have its own mind and to 
be seeking that that mind shall be Christian. Thirdly, and 
most important, there is the world-wide effort to understand 
more simply and profoundly the nature of the Christian 
message. Ever since the Jerusalem meeting there have 
been groups of people in every country, who, beginning 
with the statement which was given to that meeting, have 
been seeking, both individually and together, and now more 
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and more in international co-operation, to understand more 
truly what is the Christian faith, and how most effectively 
it may be preached to the conditions of our modern humanity. 

These three considerations were perhaps the three most 
outstanding features of the Jerusalem meeting itself. It is 
not too much to say that a consideration of the eighteen 
months which have elapsed since those who represented the 
constituent members of the International Missionary Council 
came down from the Mount of Olives abundantly justifies 
the holding of that meeting. The Jerusalem meeting pro- 
vided a matchless opportunity for the diagnosis of the 
Christian task throughout the world. Events have shown, 
however, that the meeting did far more than that. There 
was a great volume of prayer behind it, and when a great 
meeting is so borne up in prayer it becomes itself an oppor- 
tunity for the Divine action. It is now plain that the 
meeting has itself become one of the great moving factors 
in the world situation which it set out to explore. Beginning 
with the attempt to understand and analyse the nature of 
the Christian task, it has itself become one of the great 
influences which future generations will seek to evaluate. 

W. P. 
M. M. U. 





CHRISTIANITY AND WOMAN’S 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


By A. K. REISCHAUER, D.D. 


EW nations in our modern world have shown quite 
that implicit faith in the value of education which 
Japan has manifested during the past fifty or sixty years. 
Ever since the Restoration in 1867, education has been one 
of the chief concerns of the Japanese Government. As a 
result of this zeal practically all the children of school age 
now enjoy the benefits of a common school education. It 
is claimed that 99°43 per cent of the children of school age 
are enrolled. This should, however, be modified by recent 
army statistics which show that upwards of ten per cent of 
the young men of conscript age are illiterate. 

In the field of secondary schools, also, Japan ranks 
exceedingly high among the nations of the world. Above 
the six years’ primary school system are the numerous 
middle schools for boys and the high schools for girls. The 
middle school course covers a period of five years, and that 
of the girls’ high schools four or five years. While these 
secondary schools are rapidly on the increase the demand is 
still greater than the supply, and many an anxious parent 
and ambitious child look upon the latter’s admission to such 
a school as something for which to be profoundly grateful. 

It is significant that the secondary schools for boys are 
called middle schools, while those for girls are designated as 
high schools, the implication, of course, being that for boys 
there is something beyond the middle school, while for girls 
this grade of school is usually the end of their formal educa- 
tion. To this discrimination in favour of the boys must be 
added the further fact that until quite recently the quality 


of the work done in the middle schools has been higher than 
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that in the girls’ high schools. The fact is that girls were 
not supposed to be as clever as boys. For this reason, up 
till the close of the world war, four-year high schools for 
girls were more popular than the five-year schools, since 
they enabled the girls to finish their education just that 
much sooner and so expedited an early marriage. 

It should be added here that parallel with the regular 
secondary schools is a system of institutions which stress 
industrial and vocational training for those who cannot pass 
on to the higher schools. This training varies according 
to the character of the community where the school is 
located. In an agricultural region, for example, the em- 
phasis would be on agriculture or sericulture; in a sea- 
coast town it would be on marine products, and so forth. 
The vocational schools of this grade are largely lower normal 
schools for training teachers for the primary schools. In 
districts where full-fledged secondary schools are not de- 
manded, or are still too extravagant, the primary schools 
give supplementary courses corresponding roughly with the 
work done in the first two years of the secondary schools. 

A nation with a universal primary school system and an 
extensive secondary school system might be expected to be 
interested also in higher education, and that is what we 
find in Japan. In fact, Japan has made almost a fetish of 
higher education—that is, for her young men, but not for her 
women. 

As has already been pointed out, the secondary schools 
for boys are called middle schools, because most of these 
schools are regarded as little more than stepping-stones to 
the higher institutions of learning. There are in general 
two main divisions of higher education for men. The 
schools that comprise what might be called the chief type 
of higher education are the university preparatory schools 
(Koto Gakko and Daigaku Y oka) giving a three years’ course, 
and the regular universities (Daigaku) with courses of three 
or four years. Some of the universities, especially the 
imperial universities, offer graduate work leading to a doctor’s 
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degree. The schools which comprise the second division of 
higher education for men are the so-called higher special 
schools (Semmon Gakko) which usually offer courses of 
four years in some special line such as commerce, economics, 
law, literature and so forth. 

According to recent government statistics, there are 
to-day 68 university preparatory schools : namely, 31 Koto 
Gakko, most of them supported by the central government, 
and 82 Daigaku Yoka attached to universities, most of 
them representing private enterprise. The total number of 
institutions ranking as universities is 40. Of this number, 
5 are imperial universities, 6 are special universities sup- 
ported by the central government, 5 are universities sup- 
ported by local governments, and 24 represent private 
enterprise. In the second division of higher education 
mentioned above, i.e. the special higher schools (Semmon 
Gakko), there is a total of 104 institutions. Of this total, 
15 schools are supported by the central government, 7 by 
local governments and 82 represent private enterprise. We 
should also mention here 2 higher normal schools for men, 
which in their lower divisions are ranked as Semmon Gakko 
and in their higher division as Daigaku. 

From the above it will be seen that Japan has made 
abundant provision in the field of higher education for the 
young men of the nation. The young women of Japan have 
not fared so well, and it is only since the world war that a 
rapidly growing number are demanding a higher education, 
and that this demand is being reluctantly granted. 

Thus far the Government has no regulations for institu- 
tions of university grade for women, and all higher schools 
for women must be rated as Semmon Gakko, a term which 
has a flavour of the second rate, even though there are a few 
schools, notably such a school as the Woman’s Christian 
College of Japan, which in their senior college division do 
a grade of work equal to that done by universities for men. 
The total number of higher schools for women ranking as 
Semmon Gakko is about thirty. Some of these are of such 
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recent origin that they have as yet only the lower classes in 
operation, and most of them are poorly equipped and in- 
adequately financed. All but six of these schools represent 
private enterprise, approximately one-third of them being 
Christian institutions. The central government which does 
so much in higher education for men does nothing for women, 
except maintain two higher normal schools to prepare 
teachers for the girls’ high schools. 

In order to make things more even for the young women 
of the nation, a few universities for men have recently 
opened their doors to a limited number of women, admitting 
them as special students to certain courses. When it is 
remembered, however, that these universities are already 
overcrowded with young men who enter through competitive 
examinations, and that the young women come from second- 
ary schools where the course is usually quite inferior to that 
offered in the boys’ middle schools, it will be seen that these 
* privileged ’ young women do not really have a fair chance 
in competition with their brothers. 

Another way in which an attempt is being made to meet 
the growing demand for higher education on the part of 
young women is to add supplementary courses of two and 
three years in the high schools. There are two types of 
such supplementary courses. One type offers a general 
higher education in a Koto-ka (higher department), the other 
type offers some specialized study in a Semmon-ka (special 
higher department). Recent statistics give fourteen schools 
of the former type and nineteen of the latter. It should, 
however, be added that these supplementary courses are 
usually given in cramped quarters, and that the staff of 
teachers is the same as that for the high school division of 
the institution. To call such higher departments ‘ junior 
colleges,’ as is done by some, is really quite misleading and 
too complimentary. 

It may be asked: Why is it that Japan, which has made 
such a fetish of higher education for her young men, has 
done comparatively so little for women? There are two 
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main reasons for this discrimination ; one having its grounds 
in the economic condition of the nation and the other in 
something deeper than mere economics. 

The economic reason is quite simple. Higher education 
is expensive and few families can afford the luxury of 
educating the entire family, therefore those members are 
given the benefit of a higher education who can, in turn, 
repay the family’s investment. As society is organized 
in Japan that means the sons and not the daughters of the 
family. Far more than is generally realized is higher 
education in Japan a matter of bread and butter. Many a 
family risks its all on the son’s winning out through his 
university education, and it is no wonder that often such 
young men commit suicide when they fail in school. 

But a second and deeper reason why young women in 
Japan have not until quite recently shared in higher educa- 
tion is the simple fact that Japan as a nation, even the 
progressive Government, does not yet seriously believe in 
the value of higher education for women. In fact, a great 
many Japanese men look upon higher education for women 
as something positively dangerous and as likely to upset 
the good old order of things made by the men and largely 
for the men of the nation. Only now that the young women 
are becoming insistent in their demands for a share in the 
more interesting life which higher education brings do we 
see a growing number of fond but reluctant fathers yielding 
to their daughters’ pleas. There is also a growing number 
of young men seeking more highly educated women as life 
companions, though it remains true that the vast majority 
of even educated men, including men who have been educated 
in the universities of the West, still prefer the demure, self- 
effacing, slavishly devoted wife to the independent, self- 
respecting college graduate. They may readily admit that 
the latter would be more interesting as a life companion, 
and better prepared to rear intelligently the next generation, 
but they are just a little concerned as to what will happen 
to the dignity and unquestioned authority of the Danasan 
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(‘ master of the house’) if the wife is well educated and 
understands what are a modern woman’s rights and place in 
the home and in society. 

A recent development which may further hamper the 
development of higher education for women is the fact that 
during the past three or four years considerable doubt has 
been expressed even by educators as to the value of so many 
higher institutions of learning for men. It would seem that 
only about twenty per cent of the college and university 
graduates each year obtain employment immediately upon 
graduation, while the other eighty per cent must wait for 
suitable openings or take posts which are beneath their 
dignity and for which they are not really fitted. One case 
was reported recently of a university graduate who had 
applied for thirty-six different ‘ white collar’ positions, and 
finally, when driven to desperation, took the menial work of 
cleaning lavatories at a railroad station. In the face of 
such a situation, some are urging retrenchment in higher 
education for men, and they reason that if higher education 
does not pay in the case of a large percentage of the men 
then it certainly would be foolish to waste any money on 
increasing the facilities for the higher education of women. 

A better understanding of the situation and a deeper 
insight into Japan’s fundamental problems would make it 
clear that the real trouble lies in the one-sidedness of the 
educational system in the attempt to give to men alone the 
benefits of a higher education. It is too much like a bird 
trying to fly with one wing, or a jinrikisha to run on one 
wheel. Merely to clip this one wing now or to reduce the 
size of the wheel will do little to improve matters. What 
is really needed is 2 basal reconstruction in certain funda- 
mental institutions of Japanese society, and a change of 
attitude towards the kind of work an educated person should 
undertake. But these fundamental changes cannot be brought 
about merely by educating the men of the nation ; the leader- 
ship of an educated womanhood is even more indispensable. 

Let us indicate just a few of the great problems which 
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face Japan to-day, for the solution of which the leadership 
of an educated womanhood—yea, an educated Christian 
womanhood—is absolutely essential. 

It is customary among modern writers to regard a 
nation’s economic problem as the most fundamental, and 
probably no nation has this problem in a more acute form 
than has Japan, and yet that is not the most serious question 
which this nation must face to-day. It is rather the social 
problem, and especially as this finds its expression in the 
relationship of the sexes. From the home at the upper 
end of the scale to the legalized prostitute quarters at the 
lower end, profound changes are coming over the relation- 
ship of the sexes in this land. It is, of course, true that 
all over the world old standards and long-cherished ideals 
are being challenged, and that even the ‘ Christian West ’ 
has to contend with forces which threaten the home, so that 
Japan’s problem apparently is not peculiar in this respect. 
And yet when one looks beneath the surface of things it 
becomes plain that Japan has much further to go than 
most of the western nations. On the one hand, the old 
family system and related institutions seem to be intact. 
On the other hand, new conceptions about woman and her 
rights and place in the home and society have gradually 
spread, especially among women, and this will mean a real 
conflict. The old system which made the wife little more 
than the upper servant in the house, and at best only the 
mother of a man’s children, and which then in turn rendered 
the wife uninteresting, so that the husband sought his social 
pleasures with the more interesting geisha and other public 
women—all this will have to go. It will not go without a 
tremendous upheaval, for the old system is so interwoven 
with the whole life of the nation that it affects not only the 
home but also men’s life outside the home. Many a cold 
business contract, for example, is made with the presence 
of these public women, for even cool-headed business men 
feel the need of a suitable emotional atmosphere which the 
av of the geisha creates. 
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It does not take much of a prophet to see that this old 
system which was made largely by men for the pleasure of 
men will not be abolished by men alone. Only the rising 
tide of intelligence among women and the idealism of a 
Christian womanhood will be sufficient for this great task. 
There is real danger that in woman’s rebellion against the 
old system she will go to extremes which may ultimately 
work against her own interests. The police of the larger 
cities are already much troubled by the moga (a new term for 
the modern girl) and the ‘ stick girl ’ (the flapper who walks 
the fashionable streets with young men for pay). The 
modern Japanese woman wants a more interesting life than 
her mother had. She does not want to become a professional 
public woman in order to enjoy the companionship of men, 
as was the case with her sisters under the old régime. But 
the problem is how to lead this more interesting life and 
to enjoy this new freedom while still remaining perfectly 
respectable. At least one element in the solution of this 
most difficult problem must be the raising up in the near 
future of an educated group of women who can, if anyone 
can, lead the way. 

A second serious problem which modern Japan faces is 
her economic problem. Probably the educated men of the 
nation will have the largest share in increasing the material 
wealth, but this is, after all, only one half of the task. The 
more difficult half is the intelligent use of what is being pro- 
duced, and this will depend far more upon the intelligence of 
women than that of men. This is particularly true in a land 
like Japan where the natural resources are so limited. All 
the more acute does the problem become when the population 
is rapidly increasing as it is to-day. Who but intelligent 
mothers will be able to cope with the growing family budget ? 
And probably it will depend also upon the intelligence and 
standards of the mothers as to whether Japan will continue 
to increase her population at the rate of nearly one million 
each year. In the past the population was kept down to 
about thirty million by frequent internecine wars or through 
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sheer ignorance in the matter of disease. Neither of these 
factors can be approved to-day. Modern science has 
enabled Japan to support a population twice the size of 
the traditional thirty million, and probably it will make 
possible a further increase. But this cannot go on inde- 
finitely and the limit seems not far away. Japan must of 
necessity give up the old ideal of quantitative production 
in population, and aim at better homes rather than at 
large families. That is one main solution of her acute 
economic problem, and for that solution she will need the 
leadership of intelligent, conscientious women. 

A most effective way to bring about the acceptance of 
new and better ideals and standards, such as those referred 
to above and others, is through the educational system, 
and it is here that we must look for another chief problem 
which faces Japan. In the primary schools there is a fairly 
large number of women teachers, but in the secondary 
schools, especially in middle schools, they are as yet in 
small numbers. Undoubtedly in some of our western 
nations the proportion of women teachers in such schools 
is too large, but that young people of that impressionable 
age should have the guidance which often only a woman 
teacher can give need not be argued. Then, from the 
standpoint of the fifty Christian girls’ high schools, nothing 
would enable these schools to achieve more effectively their 
Christian purpose than a much larger percentage of well- 
trained Christian women teachers than they now have. 

A fourth great problem which faces modern Japan, and 
possibly this should have been mentioned first, is in the 
field of religion whence spring the real forces which shape a 
nation’s ideals and aspirations. It does not require profound 
knowledge to know that the non-Christian religions of Japan 
have done little for woman or woman’s education. Nor 
can these religions be expected to take much lead in the 
solution of the problems mentioned above. That must come 
from Christianity or from those forces in our modern world 
culture which in a large measure have been inspired by 
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Christian ideals. It is generally admitted that without the 
presence in Japan of the numerous Christian girls’ high 
schools the Christian Church and the Christian movement 
in general would have been much slower in their development. 
But it is also an open secret that a large percentage of the 
output of these schools is lost to the Christian movement 
for lack of a sufficient grounding in the Christian way of life. 
What many of the students need is a deeper grounding, or 
the leadership of a thoroughly educated Christian woman- 
hood which can cope successfully with the perplexing moral 
and social questions which Japanese women must face 
to-day. To conserve, therefore, for the Christian move- 
ment in Japan and, through that, for the life of the nation 
what other Christian forces are creating, it seems indis- 
pensable that a much larger number of well-educated 
Christian women should be raised up by the natural means 
of higher education in Christian colleges and universities. 

We might mention the great field of social service and 
various reform movements in which the leadership of 
educated women is so vital. The western reader who is at 
all familiar with what such leadership has meant in recent 
years, particularly to such a land as America, does not need 
this point elaborated. What the limited number of educated 
Japanese Christian women have already achieved in these 
fields is so remarkable that the increase of their numbers 
seems the only sane thing to undertake. 

And now let us see what Christianity in Japan has done 
to provide the nation with this indispensable leadership of 
an educated Christian womanhood. : 

From the beginning of Protestant missions in Japan 
Christianity has in a peculiar way championed the cause of 
women, and it has always been taken for granted that 
education, and more education, is a most effective way of 
helping Japanese girls and women. A girls’ school was 
usually the inevitable concomitant of a missionary woman’s 
appearance in any community. In the records of one of 
the first missions one reads more than once how in opening 
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work in unoccupied cities the home board was requested to 
supply funds for ‘ residences and, if need be, for a girls’ 
school.’ This interest in woman’s education accounts for 
the fact that for many years Christian girls’ schools of various 
grades led the way and still occupy a prominent part in 
Japan’s educational system. 

Naturally these Christian schools were of a grade suited 
to the particular situation. As the Government quickly 
made adequate provision for schools of primary grade, 
Christian schools entered largely the field of secondary 
education, and there are to-day about fifty girls’ schools of 
this type. Many of these schools, however, soon began to 
develop supplementary courses in so-called ‘ higher depart- 
ments,’ in which was given further instruction in such sub- 
jects as English language and literature, the Bible, music, 
and household science. That is the situation in a good 
many of these schools to-day ; in fact, most of them show 
an unusual propensity for developing at their upper end 
into semi-collegiate institutions. Such a development in a 
certain number of these schools is undoubtedly in the in- 
terest of education and of the Church, which thus obtains 
a somewhat better trained leadership. There is, however, 
a danger that the development of too many such supple- 
mentary courses in connexion with girls’ high schools will 
prevent the development of really well-established institu- 
tions of full college and university grade, because of the lack 
of financial resources. 

As was stated above, of the thirty schools for women 
ranking as special higher schools (Semmon Gakko) about 
one-third are Christian schools. Most of these are, however, 
quite small and housed in a part of the general institution, 
the major part of which is really a high school. In these 
cases the faculty is also largely the same as that of the high 
school department, and the financial support is too much in 
the nature of mere crumbs that fall from the table of the 
high school budget. Fortunately, there are at least a few 
schools which are more than adjuncts to high schools, and 
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the strongest of these rank higher than their government 
rating as Semmon Gakko would indicate. In fact, such an 
institution as the Woman’s Christian College of Japan took 
the lead in developing in its senior college department a 
grade of work that is quite on a par with what the regular 
universities for men are doing. Since this work was begun 
two other Christian schools for girls and one large non- 
Christian school have undertaken similar work. 

It should not, however, be inferred from what has just 
been written that even the strongest of these Christian 
colleges are at all fully established or equipped for the great 
task which confronts them. Not one of them has as yet 
an adequate plant, practically nothing has been done in 
equipping these schools with departments of the physical 
sciences, though the fifty Christian girls’ high schools are 
clamouring for well-tre‘ned Christian science teachers, and 
hardly a beginning has been made in providing anything 
like an endowment. A good beginning, but only a begin- 
ning, has been made in establishing a few colleges for women. 
What is needed now is a special effort on the part of mission 
boards and other Christian groups in the West to help these 
struggling colleges to get on their feet. 

Much is said at times in missionary circles about the 
need for Christian statesmanship in carrying on our great 
enterprise. It does not require anything so grand as states- 
manship, but only a little good business sense, to see that 
no investment of missionary funds in Japan—or for that 
matter in Korea, China and other eastern lands—will at 
present count quite so much for the cause of Christ in these 
lands as funds invested in the establishment and equipment 
of a few strong Christian colleges for women. This is to-day 
the great creative point in the life of Japan, and it would be 
sheer stupidity not to see it, and worse than stupidity not 
to seize this great opportunity for promoting the Christian 
cause and all that it might mean to the life of this people. 

A. K. REISCHAUER 
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THE CRITICISM OF RELIGION IN 
ISLAM 


By LOOTFY LEVONIAN 


HE most conspicuous aspect of the movement in 
Moslem lands in recent years has been the changes 
on the lines of political and social reform. Everywhere we 
see the Moslem peoples deeply stirred by new ideas of 
political government and social betterment, attempting to 
reform and even to revolutionize their life as fast as possible. 
This aspect of the movement has received wide considera- 
tion by western writers and publicists, and the world has 
been well informed of these great political and social changes, 
of which no one will minimize the significance ; they are in 
truth amazing. But there is another aspect of this great 
movement which has not been so conspicuous on the surface, 
and therefore has not received due consideration, though 
far more important in its effect upon the Moslem life. It 
is the movement to reform Islam and to question its truth 
and value, leading to a struggle over religion, its meaning 
and place in modern life. We propose to consider in this 
paper the new outlook in the religious thinking of the 
Moslem peoples. 

It is true that in the past history of Islam there have 
been struggles over religious questions. All students of 
Islam know of the great Mu‘tazila (rationalist) movement in 
the early centuries, when the great doctrines of the Islamic 
faith were questioned and freely discussed. The present 
issue, however, is not merely a dispute over some accepted 
doctrines, but a criticism of Islam itself, arising out of a new 
consciousness of national life. The Moslem peoples have 
been awakened to great national aspirations. The idea of 


nationalism has captured Moslems all over the world and 
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has moved them deeply, profoundly affecting their political, 
social and religious ideas. One cannot glance even super- 
ficially at Moslem lands without noticing this new change 
in thought. A Christian statesman and leader in Egypt, 
after visiting India recently, wrote in a private letter: 
‘In my six weeks’ visit to all parts of India I was conscious 
that the shock to Islam of the overthrow of the Caliphate in 
Turkey had shaken Islam to its foundations. The per- 
cussion, I am certain, is felt in all those circles capable of 
thought in Egypt.’ In a later letter he wrote again: ‘I 
have just returned from India and Australia. In India 
Islam has received a great shock; about that there is no 
doubt. Educated Moslems frankly admit that their religion 
is purely political ; nationalism, pride of race and a mistaken 
idea that our Lord was a Westerner are the chief obstacles 
to the acceptance of Christianity.” And another observer 
writes from Java: ‘ Everywhere the nationalistic, cultural, 
political and racial consciousness is awakening to life. A 
new generation is growing up with a new outlook on life, 
heading for new goals.’ 

The country where these changes seem to be taking 
place most rapidly is Turkey. Turkey is a hotbed of new 
ideas in Islam to-day. Leaving aside statements of indi- 
vidualistic character, and taking an all-round view of the 
ideas expressed by the Turkish leaders, one can fairly say 
that in the Turkish mind Islam to-day has lost its primary 
importance as a vital part of the national life. So far Islam 
has been considered as basic and fundamental, giving motive 
power to all other activities. Now the national sentiment 
is considered as primary, and Islam as of secondary import- 
ance. In no period of Islamic history have Islam and 
Mohammed undergone such serious criticism as during the 
last ten years in Turkey. 

Husein Jahid Bey, once the editor of the well-known 
Turkish daily Tanin, who translated Leone Caetani’s critical 
book, Annali dell’ Islam, into Turkish and published it in 
ten volumes at Constantinople, naively says in his brief 
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preface that in translating such a book literally and exactly, 
he wants to open the way to Moslem theologians to criticize 
the anti-Islamic ideas expressed in it. 

The writer can remember the great procession which 
brought a hair of Mohammed’s beard as a most sacred 
relic into a town in Asia Minor some years ago. To-day 
Mohammed is regarded merely as a prophet, and a prophet 
of the seventh century Arabian desert at that. The change 
is amazing; the Moslem mind is completely dissatisfied 
with Islam in its accepted form ; in fact, the verdict is that 
it can have no place in modern community life. 

But the movement does not remain there ; it has spread 
wider than a mere reconsideration of Islam. It has begun 
to deal with religion itself, to question its essence and origin, 
and especially its value for life. ‘ What is religion and its 
essence ? Has religion any meaning and place in society ? 
Has it anything to do with life in general?’ are burning 
questions in the Moslem mind in Turkey to-day. To these 
questions the present tendency seems to be to give the 
answer of pure positivism; on the one hand denying the 
meaning and place of religion in social life, and, on the other, 
appealing to science to fill up the gap left by the elimination 
of religion. No names are so familiar in Turkish thinking 
circles to-day as those of Durkheim, Frazer, Bergson and 
Bertrand Russell. Religion is considered merely as a 
social product, without any objective basis, moulding itself 
always according to the influence of the environment and 
always liable to change. ‘There is no absolute truth in re- 
ligion,’ seems to be the opinion, ‘ therefore it is not reliable.’ 

Jelal Nuri, a regular contributor to the daily papers in 
Constantinople, wrote recently as follows : 


What is the motive power of morality ? Among primitive and con- 
servative peoples and individuals it is religion ; among enlightened and 
liberal peoples and individuals it is knowledge. The human race has 
practised these two methods in the past for thousands of years. 

In ancient times religion and science, morality and philosophy were 
combined together. Later the priests and the clergy through religious 
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organizations have brought corruption and spoiled this early purity. In 
the history of Christianity the same thing has happened. Jesus was the 
founder of a religion which opposed bloodshed, all war and strife, and 
commanded love even to enemies. But the Church has corrupted this 


early purity of Christianity, and shed blood, waged war and caused 
oppression. 


Therefore religions, instead of purifying morals, have done just the 
opposite. The two greatest religions, Buddhism and Christianity, have 
gone very far from this early purity. However, we must confess that 
Protestantism has introduced many changes, reformed the Church, 
purified the character of the clergy, and emphasized purity of morals. . . . 

It is science and philosophy which will establish true and pure morality. 
It is knowledge which will bring individuals into the fulness of perfect 
manhood. Philosophical morality does not expect any reward. Re- 
ligious morality is easy. Religion quickly reaches its goal because it 
appeals to the ignorant, whereas philosophy appeals only to the learned. 
This increases the responsibility of the non-religious communities. Every 
person ought to be enlightened. This is the meaning of democracy. . . . 
This is true for Turkey to-day. The “Turkish nation has accepted the 
principle of a non-religious democracy ; therefore it is knowledge which 
will ultimately establish moral order in the Turkish community.! 


The reaction upon missionary activities is evident. 
These thinkers say in effect to the missionary: ‘ Give us 
everything you can give of western science, art and life, but 
keep your religion ; we do not want it; we do not need it ; 
our religion is as good as yours for our present purpose; do 
not trouble us with your Christ.’ This attitude expresses 
itself in strict regulation of missionary activities in countries 
where the Moslems have a free hand. It expresses itself, 
however, in indirect opposition where the Moslems are 
under the control of a foreign power. The result is the 
same in both cases: the missionary task is restricted. 
However, one has more sympathy with Moslems in a country 
like Turkey, where missionary activities are handicapped by 
official restrictions, than in those countries where there is an 
apparent openness. In the first, at least, the Moslems are 
sincere and say openly what they want. This closes the way 
for propaganda, but opens the way for sincerity in religious 
work which may ultimately give more abiding results. 

1 Ikdam, March 29th, 1929. 
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That is the Moslem modernist attitude toward Chris- 
tianity in all countries free or under foreign influence; one 
which undervalues religion and the missionary enterprise. 
What should be the attitude of the Christian worker in 
face of it? One can find a good many in western countries 
also who sympathize with this Moslem attitude. They say 
that the missionary enterprise is essentially a religious 
enterprise ; it stands for a religious ideal. What place 
can it have in the present state of the Islamic mind? The 
Moslem peoples are awakened to the present issues of life ; 
they are earnestly trying to revolutionize their old methods 
and ideas. Why should the missionary interfere at this 
juncture ? Does he not rather complicate the problems of 
the Moslem peoples by introducing another religion ? 

A keen observer at Constantinople, with a great deal of 
fairness to the missionary enterprise in Turkey, expressed 
the following opinion recently in a private paper : 


I am not sure that the wide acceptance of positivism by the leaders 
of modern Turkey is deplorable, nor am I sure that the spiritual has been 
rejected as unsuitable to present conditions, but the spiritual has been 
provided for by the setting up of the ideals of international self-respect. . . . 
I am of the opinion that the pursuit of these ideals must in time lead to a 
respect for domestic law and an acceptance of international intercourse 
on equal terms. I doubt that the situation which exists calls for any 
girding up of Christian missionary loins with a view to supplying the 
alleged spiritual element. It seems to me that the policy of the mis- 
sionary for the time being should be self-effacement . . . to view with 
alarm the appearance of a state governed purely on the basis of ascer- 
tained facts is idle. I see no reason for declining to give positivism 
a chance to go ahead and do what it can. Perhaps it can bring us, 
eventually, the very thing we have been struggling for, that is, tolerance. 


This represents the mind of a good many people with 
regard to the whole of missionary activity, and must be 
faced squarely. Do the Moslems need a spiritual regenera- 
tion in their effort for a national regeneration? That is 
the question. 

Let us admit with humility that the methods of Christian 
service in the past are responsible to a large extent for giving 
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the impression to Moslems that missionary activity is 
essentially propaganda with a zeal for a certain type of 
religion. The type of missionary work based on a dogmatic 
and rigid conception of Christianity, presenting Christianity 
primarily as a system of religious beliefs, is not needed at 
the present time, and must be discarded. Even if it has 
been useful in the past it cannot appeal to Moslems at the 
present time. The whole tone of the Christian message, 
either in spoken words or in the form of literature, must be 
completely changed from that of dogmatism, speaking with 
a strict sense of superiority and inviting Moslems to accept 
it unconditionally. This is neither fair to the Moslem, nor 
is it the spirit and method of the Founder of Christianity. 
This is a thing for missionary workers to consider care- 
fully. 

However, there is one aspect of this question which 
causes confusion and we believe misleads both the Moslem 
rationalist and the western observer in their judgment, 
and must be taken into account. This is the background 
of the Islamic peoples ; their inheritance of many centuries 
of Islam; the atmosphere of Islam, unseen yet surely a 
dominant factor in determining the outcome of this Islamic 
struggle for regeneration. 

What has been the Moslem inheritance? There is a 
beautiful book written by Jevdet Pasha at Constantinople 
called The Biographies of the Prophets. It begins with 
Adam and Eve, and gives the biographies of all the prophets 
including Moses, David, John the Baptist and Jesus; then 
comes Mohammed. Let me quote a few sentences with 
regard to the life of the Prophet himself from this book. 

This year permission was granted to the Moslems to fight with the 
Infidels (Kuffar), because their strength had increased to rival that of the 
Moslems. . . . The Angel Gabriel came and brought an order from God 
to attack Bani Kuraiza [a Jewish tribe]. . . . The Jews capitulated and 
pleaded for their lives. The Prophet appointed Sa’d, a wounded man, as 
referee. Sa’d had been seeking for an opportunity of vengeance on the 
Jews. He ordered that their men should be killed, and women and 
children should be made slaves. So it was done. The Prophet attacked 
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and occupied Kaibar also [another Jewish tribe]. Their women and 
children were made slaves. Among the slaves was Safiya, a Jewess 
whose husband had just been killed. She was exceedingly beautiful. 
So that at the distribution of the booty whoever took her others would 
have been offended. Therefore the Prophet took her for himself in order 
that the others should not be offended. 


This is a description of the Prophet by an enlightened 
man like Jevdet Pasha. How simple it is, yet how mean- 
ingful in giving an insight into the Moslem mind. What an 
immense difference there is between the religion of Jesus 
and that of Mohammed, in their conception of moral life. 
And does it make any difference in the life of a people to 
follow one or the other ? 

I still recall the reddened face of an English theosophist 
when I remarked on these things and put before him squarely 
this question : ‘ Does it make any difference in the life of a 
people to have followed such a leader?’ Does it or does it 
not ? There lies the ultimate answer to the question of 
the need for the Christian message in Moslem lands. A 
people can change its modes of living and government com- 
paratively easily, but to free itself from the inherited influ- 
ence of many centuries is not so easy. This is apparent in 
present-day Moslem thought in spite of all the striking 
renovations. 

In the spring of last year an open discussion was carried 
on in the Turkish daily, Aksham, on the question of what 
should be regarded as obscene or unchaste, and many 
leading thinkers of Turkey took part in it. The opinions 
expressed are interesting as giving an insight into the Moslem 
mind on these matters. Some quotations from this dis- 
cussion follow. 

Husein Rahmi Bey, a well-known novelist, writes : 


Those things are regarded as obscene which are forbidden to be exposed. 
Europeans use the term to mean things which are offensive to chastity. 
But what is chastity ? We see that chastity in its old meaning is being 
expelled from modern morality. . . . Novelty is raiding modern life 
without waiting for the permission of the old. We must accordingly 
enlarge our outlook if we are to be modernized. 
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Mustafa Kemal Bey, the second president of the lawyers’ 
Bar at Angora, says : 


In nature there is nothing closed. Terms such as ‘immodest,’ ‘ in- 
decent ’ or ‘ obscene’ are subject to the influence of social custom and 
environment, therefore they change their meaning from time to time, 


Professor Ismail Hakki Bey, Professor of Education, 
Stamboul University, says : 


In nature there is no differentiation of immodest or obscene. These 
are social judgments. . . . I believe that these judgments have come from 
religious consciousness, Every religion has tried to control public 
morality. As long as a society has a religious organization, it is bound to 
observe these regulations. The important thing in this respect is the 
mentality of the society. The mentality of a non-religious community 
need not regard things as obscene, as in a religious community. . . . Its 
conscience is not a religious conscience, but a moral and scientific con- 
science, The sins of such a conscience are ‘ error,’ ‘ ugliness’ and ‘ badness.’ 


It is not surprising that an able writer like Yakoub 
Kadri, in his recent book entitled Sodom and Gomorrah, 
depicting the life of a British officer at the time of the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by the allied powers after the great 
war, has selected as a text for each chapter an obnoxious 
verse from such books of the Bible as the Song of Songs, or 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. Of course he 
is free to do that, telling his compatriot Moslems, ‘ Here is 
the life of the Christians, and here is their Holy Book!’ 
But what kind of mind that shows, for a man to go through 
the Bible picking out such passages. 

Recently (1927) the Department of Religious Affairs 
at Angora published in two volumes a Turkish translation 
of selections from Bukhari, for the benefit of the public. 
Bukhari is the great Moslem doctor, the most honoured of 
the Traditionists of the life of Mohammed, who chose 7000 
traditions only as true from a mass of 600,000, and whose 
book of traditions (Sahih Bukhari) has been the authoritative 
text-book in medressehs in training the religious teachers of 
Islam. To understand Islam at first hand one ought to 
read Bukhari. There are sections in this book of selections 
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which it is impossible to read and not to feel defiled morally. 
One questions why certain traditions should have been 
inserted in such a book of selections and published officially. 
Does it not show the moral impress of Islam upon its 
followers ? Has Islam affected the life, character and soul 
of the Moslem peoples ? How could it have failed to affect 
them, and deeply too? The Moslem peoples may reject 
Islamic doctrines as superstitious, Islamic teaching as 
fables, but they cannot so easily put off the Islamic impress 
upon their souls, 

We can understand quite well that taking refuge in 
positivism gives great relief to the Moslem mind crushed 
under the rigidity of the old Islamic faith for many centuries. 
It is freedom to turn from the worship of a despotic Allah 
to the worship of pure science. But does that give real 
relief and true satisfaction to the human mind? It is 
true that our moral standards change through the influence 
of our social environment, but is conscience itself a social 
product which can be eliminated by progress in science ? 
Has not conscience a deeper and sounder basis in human 
life than that ? The sense of ‘ ought,’ the sense to discern 
between right and wrong, is basic in human nature and 
therefore fundamental in human development. We can- 
not be satisfied merely with preserving a distinction between 
the ugly and the beautiful, the erroneous and the correct. 
The misfortune of the Moslem peoples is that they have been 
born in Islam and nourished by it; and the misfortune 
of Islam is that it juggles with the idea of right and wrong ; 
it deals lightly with conscience. 

We believe that the characteristic of the Christian 
religion distinguishing it from Islam is just there. Islam 
like Christianity has taught that God is good, that He is 
loving, but it has included many other, and contradictory, 
qualities in it. conception of God. Christ, on the other 
hand, teaches tnat God is good, and only good ; that good- 
ness is in the heart of the universe. In Islam there is a 
moral and ethical element, and one may quote, and must 
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appreciate, a good many sayings from the Koran or Hadith, 
but we must remember that those moral and ethical elements 
are on the fringe of Islam; in Christ’s teaching they are 
central. The motive power in Christianity has been ever 
urging humanity higher and higher, yet with a feeling that 
we are always behind. 

Talking with a learned Moslem teacher once in Con- 
stantinople, I asked him to tell me the central thing in 
Islam. He told me that the regulations were not central ; 
that the commands with regard to family life and the atti- 
tude to other races were not central ; that they were things 
which might be changed according to the circumstances and 
culture. But the chief thing that was central in Islam, said 
he, was the doctrine of the unity of God. He said: ‘ Allah 
is one, and that is central in Islam.’ Let us think a moment 
of this statement—the doctrine of the unity of God being 
central in Islam—a doctrinal statement without any moral 
content. I value the conception of the religious belief 
in one God, but belief in the unity of God apart from belief 
in His goodness is of little if any religious value. It is not 
merely a formal polytheism that has been the chief curse of 
mankind in the past, but the character of the gods. Religion 
is supremely ethical and moral, but the Islamic religion is 
terribly lacking in that respect. 

Surely Christianity has been in the past the motive power 
for the betterment of social life in the West; and to-day, 
after nineteen centuries, the West needs it more than ever. 
Can we expect that the Moslem peoples can dispense with 
it in their effort to redeem themselves and their social order ? 
The problem of Christian missions depends on the answer to 
this question. 

If the chief motive of Christian missions were merely 
to enrich the minds of Moslem peoples with new knowledge, 
it would not be worth the trouble and the sacrifice. But 
their purpose is much greater. It is to arouse Moslems to 
the value of spiritual realities ; to turn their eyes from things 
which are merely temporal to the things which are eternal ; 
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to help them to see the things which have intrinsic values 
and not to be occupied with merely utilitarian ends; to 
stimulate their moral sense to realize the everlasting differ- 
ence between right and wrong, justice and injustice, purity 
and impurity; to call them to repentance; to stimulate 
them to rise up to the spiritual measure of true manhood 
and womanhood. This can be done by presenting Christ 
and inviting all men to come to Him. We preach Christ, 
not as one of the prophets demanding obeisance, but as 
the universal Spirit of love, the incarnation of truth and 
the true portrait of godliness; because it is He who can 
unite all men in harmony by raising them from the plane 
of greed and strife, lust and avarice, to that of goodness and 
purity, love and sacrifice. The trouble with men is selfish- 
ness; our problem is ultimately that of ourselves, and it 
can only be solved rightly in a spiritual way; no other 
remedy is adequate. That is the problem with Moslems 
and all other nations too. Christian missions stand or 
fallf{by this conviction. 


Lootry LEVONIAN 





DEVOLUTION IN MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY WORK IN CHINA 


By JAMES L. MAXWELL, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


S a preliminary to any remarks on devolution, it is well 
to refer to the general question of the position of 
medical missions in church policy, for the problem of devolu- 
tion of medical missions on the indigenous Church must 
depend on this. If medical work is to be regarded as a 
mere helpmeet to the evangelistic work, and if the evangel- 
istic work is to be considered complete in itself without 
the medical side, then it is evident that the handing over 
to the indigenous Church of work that is non-essential is 
neither necessary nor desirable. 

In a recent report from India, the work of medical 
missions is described as an essential part of the work of 
the Church. I think that the word ‘ essential’ is here used 
unwisely, as it probably holds different meanings for different 
people. To me the word ‘ integral’ is a much more satis- 
factory description of medical missionary work. It is an 
integral part of the work of the Church in the same sense 
as is the right hand an integral part of a man. Without it 
the man may still be able to do excellent work, but he is 
none the less crippled and seriously handicapped through 
life by losing this integral part. In the same way, the work 
of the Church in carrying the Gospel to the non-Christian 
world is crippled and handicapped if the medical arm is 
absent. Fine and successful work may of course be done 
without it, but I believe that much power and efficiency is 
lost when this avenue of approach to the non-Christian 
population, an avenue of approach so greatly stressed by 
Christ Himself, is neglected. 

It may be argued that aoe Church in our own land does 
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not find medical missionary work necessary.!_ I do not want 
to enter into a discussion as to how far the many hospitals 
in such a land as this, originating entirely in Christian effort 
and largely still carried on thereby, serve to replace direct 
medical missionary work, but I am clear that in approaching 
the non-Christian world, and in countries where the Christian 
ethic is still wanting, medical missions are an integral part 
of the Church’s work; and the problem of devolution of 
this work on the indigenous Church becomes a matter of 
the greatest importance. 

Speaking now of the practical solution of the problem in 
China, there are two ways in which it is being tackled : 
Firstly, by direct devolution on the Church, making the 
mission hospital part of the Church’s work, and the managing 
body of the hospital directly responsible to the governing 
body of the Church. Secondly, by devolving the manage- 
ment of the hospital in the fullest sense on a body on which 
the Christian Church is represented, but including also 
outside philanthropic agencies. And to these may be added 
a third which, though not strictly devolutionary in nature, 
is a step, and is definitely intended to be a preliminary step, 
in this direction, namely, the appointment of an advisory 
committee, largely Chinese, to assist the hospital super- 
intendent in matters of management, finance and general 
details. 

I should like briefly to refer to these methods and then 
to deal with certain serious difficulties to be overcome in 
devolution in China. 

In the first place, direct devolution of a mission hospital 
on the indigenous Church has only been fully attempted, as 
far as I know, in one instance. The Church of Christ in 
Canton has accepted the full responsibility for carrying on 
the work of the New Zealand Presbyterian Hospital at 
Kongchuen in the Kwangtung province. This has been 
done by the appointment of a Chinese board of managers 
for the hospital, responsible to a medical committee of the 


1 Dr Maxwell writes of Great Britain.—Ep. 
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synod, which in turn has to report to the synod of the Church. 
The board of managers is responsible for the finance and 
management of the hospital and for appointments to the 
staff, subject to the approval of the medical committee of 
synod. As regards finance, the New Zealand Presbyterian 
Church has promised for a period of years to continue the 
financial grant that it had previously been giving to the 
hospital. 

In this case it will be seen that devolution is complete 
and unaffected by the hospital superintendent’s continuing 
or not to be aforeigner. Ifthe former, he is still the appointee 
of the Chinese Church to which he is responsible. Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to gauge the full success of this 
enterprise. That a considerable measure of success has 
attended it there is no doubt, but difficulties, which will be 
referred to later, have still to be overcome. 

In the second place, local devolution on bodies on which 
the Church is represented has been attempted in a few places, 
but again, sufficient time has not elapsed to give a fair 
judgment of the success of this method. It should, however, 
be clearly recognized that while this is certainly a method of 
devolution, it is not devolution on the indigenous Church of 
China; rather is it an attempt to reproduce the conditions 
of our hospitals in the homeland, and some of us feel that 
this is a poor substitute for the direct medical missionary work 
of the Church. 

Further, certain special dangers are inherent in this 
method. A board of management is appointed, largely 
Chinese in personnel, and always with a Chinese chairman. 
The board is commonly composed of representatives of the 
Chinese local church, of the mission and of philanthropic 
bodies or individuals outside the Church. This board of 
managers is the sole authority over appointments to the 
staff of the hospital, and in regard to its generalfmanagement 
and finance. Care has, of course, been taken in each case 
to preserve the Christian nature of the institution and its 
evangelistic effort. 
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Subject to the same difficulties as those referred to under 
the previous method of devolution, which will be considered 
later, there is no question that this method may prove quite 
successful, but it is open to two special dangers. To begin 
with, the board of managers constitutes the sole authority 
over the hospital and is more or less self-perpetuating. The 
members of this board have probably in every case been 
chosen with the greatest care, but it does not follow that 
the same care will in the future be given to the choice of 
their successors. It is possible that a board may thus grow 
later into one with little missionary enthusiasm, as indeed, 
taking the instance of hospitals in our own land, seems likely. 

Again, a Chinese board of individuals with no corporate 
backing is ill-placed in dealing with a rapacious local govern- 
ment which may seize such a hospital for its own uses. In 
this case, with no supporting body behind it it is doubtful 
if restoration could ever be secured. This is no fancy case. 
A prominent example is to hand in the Kung- Yee hospital and 
medical school in Canton. This institution was excellently 
carried on by a board of Chinese gentlemen, and its efficiency 
was yearly becoming greater. On a false charge that the 
board was mismanaging its funds, the local government 
seized the place and incorporated it in its own local uni- 
versity, and it is quite certain that it will never be returned 
to its original owners, though the standards of the institution 
have fallen low since its seizure. With such an example 
in front of us, many have little liking for this method of 
devolution. 

The appointment of a Chinese advisory committee to 
assist in the finance and general management of the hospital 
cannot truly be described as a method of devolution, as the 
mission hospital does not become the property of the Chinese. 
As a step in this direction, however, it may prove of great 
value, especially if it is understood that the powers of such 
a committee are increased pari passu with its proved success 
in working. In the writer’s individual opinion, this method 
might be of particular value as giving more time for the 
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Church to consider its attitude to the devolution of medical 
missionary work, and at the same time allow of the working 
up of outside financial support which would assure the 
Church of no heavy additional financial responsibility when 
the time came for it to take over the mission hospital. 

It must be recognized, however, that this plan has one 
inherent weakness which will not be easily overcome. The 
generosity of the Chinese merchants to institutions such as 
charitable hospitals is well known, and at normal times there 
should be little difficulty in securing sufficient funds, especi- 
ally when such hospitals are under direct Chinese manage- 
ment. Such support, especially in these days, will be much 
more difficult to secure where the institution is still known as 
a foreign one. I do not believe, however, that this is an 
insuperable difficulty if the right men can be found for such 
advisory boards, but this will not always be easy. In proof 
of this statement I might instance a mission hospital in 
one of the large cities, reputed often to be very anti-foreign 
in character. Last year the hospital superintendent secured 
gifts from Chinese merchants amounting to nearly $10,000, 
while the Chinese mayor of the same city could with difficulty 
raise $2000 for medical work that he wished to start. 

Certain difficulties have, however, still to be considered, 
which especially affect the problem of devolution in China. 
Of these we might first mention the lack of interest in medical 
missionary work on the part of the Church itself. This is 
shown by the facts that there is no such thing as an organized 
* hospital Sunday ’ collection in the churches in China, that 
the Student Volunteer body will not include medical students 
in its appeal for volunteers for the Chinese ministry, and 
that hospital catechists and preachers are in many places 
not given any proper status in the church councils. I fear 
that to some extent at least this is merely a reflection of the 
lack of interest of foreign ministerial and educational mission- 
aries in many places in the progress of the mission hospitals. 

The second and more serious difficulty is the terrible 
dearth of fully qualified Chinese doctors to take their place 
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in the medical missionary work of the indigenous Church. 
The missionary medical schools are few in number, and have 
been reduced still further by the recent political troubles, 
which have also almost totally destroyed the government 
medical schools. On the other hand, with a more enlightened 
nationalist government the demand for well-qualified doctors 
has greatly increased, far beyond the prospects of supply. 
Further, to this must be added the fact that the personal 
safety of Chinese doctors working in country districts is 
far from being assured, and their liability to becoming the 
victims of brigandage and kidnapping is infinitely greater 
than that of foreign doctors working in the same centre. 
All this combines to make it exceedingly difficult to secure 
men sufficiently well qualified to be medical superintendents 
of country hospitals. 

As regards this last problem, only the lapse of time and 
the establishment of a really stable government can do 
anything to help the matter, and we can do nothing to 
hasten this. As regards the supply of doctors, it is of the 
utmost importance that everything possible should be done 
to strengthen the missionary medical schools and to do 
what we can to assist in the establishment of other schools 
in places where the help of the foreigner would be welcomed. 

It is also, I feel, most necessary to urge on the missionary 
societies the strengthening of their own foreign medical 
staffs, until the time comes when the Chinese are able to 
take over the care of the mission hospitals. 

Lastly, and with this I close, there is one other plan of 
great promise by which considerable help can be given to 
existing hospitals. The strain at present on many of the 
doctors working alone in country districts has nearly reached 
the breaking point, and this is largely because in addition 
to their proper professional work they have to be responsible, 
and that without any trained assistance, for the whole of 
the varied hospital activities—hospital management, patho- 
logy, pharmacy, radiography and so forth. Much may be 
done to assist in removing a large part of this responsibility 
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by the use of specially trained assistants for these side lines 
of hospital work. An institute—the Institute of Hospital 
Technology—was formed with this aim shortly before the 
recent troubles. It was proposed to take young men and 
women with a limited education, and train them by intensive 
courses to do all the technical side of work such as that to 
which reference has just been made, thus providing the 
hospitals at a minimum cost with laboratory technicians, 
radiologists, pharmacists, hospital managers and so on. 
The young men or women for such courses were chosen by 
the doctors themselves from among the brighter of their 
assistants, and sent down to the Institute for a period of 
training, after which they returned to the hospitals from 
which they were sent to assist the doctor. 

The Institute had hardly done more than get well to work 
when the political troubles wrecked the hospital in which it 
was working, and its activities came to a close, but not before 
it had amply proved its value. In 1929 a determined effort 
was made to resuscitate it, and it is a splendid proof of the 
acknowledged value of this work that the doctors in China 
have themselves, out of their none too liberal salaries, sub- 
scribed something like $2000 Mex. to help in its re-estab- 
lishment. I know of nothing like this in China before, and 
it surely makes an appeal to the missionary boards at 
home that cannot be denied. The financial requirements of 
the Institute are small, and a minimal contribution from 
the various missions would fully establish and keep it going. 
This is a piece of practical help that can be carried through 
without delay, and will make an immediate contribution 
to the solution of the problem here discussed. For it must 
be remembered that the help will be available as much to 
hospitals under Chinese management as to those still directly 
under the foreign missionary societies. 

One of the great difficulties in securing adequately 
qualified Chinese doctors as superintendents of country 
hospitals is the immense burden of responsibility which 
rests on the shoulders of such a man. Our foreign doctors 
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have largely grown up to it, or, coming out fresh from home 
without quite realizing what they are coming to, have nobly 
faced it. In China itself, however, the conditions are well 
known, and I could instance the resignation of Chinese 
doctors from posts in the hospitals rather than face such 
a weight of responsibility. Even a partial and possibly 
temporary solution of this nature is, therefore, one of the 
utmost value for the future of our mission hospitals, and 
without help of this nature I do not see how some of them 
are to be carried on. 
James L, MAXWELL 





YOUNG CHURCHES IN OLD LANDS 
By S. G. INMAN, LL.D. 


HEN a North American travels in Spain or Spanish 
America among nations predominantly Roman 
Catholic, the first thing that he notes is the contrast between 
Anglo-Saxons and Spanish-speaking people. Not only is 
the Spanish language more melodious and more fluent, but 
in all places he finds originality and variety. The houses 
are built differently and the cities are laid out in a different 
way. If he attends the theatre, if he reads newspapers or 
books, if he visits museums or libraries, everywhere he 
encounters strangeness. But if he is a Protestant and 
visits his church, speaks with a Protestant minister, looks 
in private or public at Protestant work, he will find that it 
is largely a copy of the Protestantism which he has already 
known in his own country. The churches will be copies of 
what he has already seen in North America. The preaching 
will be a duplicate of what he has already heard. Even the 
citations of the preachers will show him that they prefer 
translated work; that their masters and teachers are 
Protestants who lived years ago or who are to-day popular 
in the cold lands of the North. He will further notice 
imitation if he gives attention to the literature, studies the 
hymns, the form of service and organization of the church. 
Among these people, so original in their music, hymnology 
and literature, he will find little more than imitations of 
English hymns (often badly translated); with English 
melodies, not always adapted to the delicate ear of the 
Spanish-speaking people; with a liturgy that may be now 
almost archaic among the North American people and yet 
constitutes the liturgy of Spanish-speaking churches of 
to-day. It is hardly surprising to hear it said that ‘ Pro- 
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testantism is an exotic plant, it has nothing which speaks 
to our souls, to our culture, to our civilization, to that 
which is most profound in our aspirations.’ 

This tendency to copy, especially in a matter of so much 
importance as religious life, is the more lamentable when we 
realize that Spanish-speaking people have revealed great 
originality in religious matters. For them religion has been 
something vital. An English author, A. Allison Peers, has 
recently published two volumes concerning the Spanish 
mystics. Quoting Sr Nenéndez y Pelayo, the most noted of 
modern Spanish critics, he says that there were more than 
two thousand mystics who wrote in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and after comparing the Spanish 
mystics with those of other races he sees the superiority of 
the Spaniards, because of their originality, their depth and 
their intense religious spirit. 

And yet how many preachers, teachers and directors of 
the Protestant movement in Spain or Spanish America 
remember these treasure houses, immerse themselves in 
those wonderful writings, use them for illustrations or in 
explaining the Gospel to their people? Why do we not 
see to-day an independent manifestation of religious life 
in the Protestant people of these countries ? Why do the 
churches not emancipate themselves from imitation ? 

Originality can only be obtained by confidence. Con- 
fidence engenders enthusiasm and enthusiasm intensifies 
and multiplies power. In every great work we see confidence 
as the source of action. On the other hand, lack of con- 
fidence diminishes power and paralyses individual or collected 
forces. What sources of confidence, then, have Spanish 
Americans when they look at their own history and examine 
the present challenge ? 

Dr Zwemer, in a recently published biography of Ray- 
mond Lull, points out that that Spanish missionary in the 
thirteenth century conceived one of the most modern mis- 
sionary programmes, ample in its methods and practical in 
its outlook, that the world has ever known. Francis Xavier, 
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another representative of the Spanish race, was the first to 
open up the Orient as a missionary. His heroic life, his zeal 
and his vision are certainly a wonderful inspiration to all 
missionaries of to-day, whether Catholic or Protestant. 

Some critics say that these heroes are of the past and 
that the race to-day is losing its powers. There seems to 
be little question, however, but that Spanish literature 
to-day is among the most important in the world. A 
notable European critic, Brandaes, says that the two litera- 
tures that are the most profound, most worthy of study 
and of admiration, are those of Russia and the Spanish- 
speaking people. A woman who had visited many lands 
and had had the opportunity of meeting the most distin- 
guished and profoundly religious people of the present day, 
said after having had an hour with Gabriel Mistral, the 
famous Chilean poetess : ‘ She is the most wonderful mystic 
that I have ever known. She does not speak my language 
and I do not speak hers. We could only understand each 
other by means of an interpreter, but there was some- 
thing in her very soul that one understands as entirely 
extraordinary, profound and intense, with a piety that is 
seldom seen on this earth.’ 

It is scarcely too much to say that the finest authorities 
on international law, on universal arbitration, come from 
Spain and Spanish America. From the very beginning of 
the organization of the League of Nations, Spanish Americans 
have taken a leading part in it, and often they have been 
the means of settling disputes between the leading nations 
of Europe. We are usually told that Grotius, the Dutch- 
man, was the father of modern international law. Few 
know that Grotius himself confesses that he secured his 
inspirations from two noted Spaniards: the Dominican, 
Francisco de Vitoria, and the Jesuit, Francisco Suarez. 

In the realm of moral philosophy and social reform 
Spanish America has likewise produced notable leadership. 
Some of these writers seem inspired with the same zeal as 
the Biblical prophets. Juan Montalvo of Ecuador taught 
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that ‘a sane and pure democracy has need of Jesus Christ,’ 
and believed that democracy would be the law of nations, 
if some day the spirit of the Gospel might prevail. Again, 
Augustin Alvarez of Argentina is one of the greatest lay 
preachers of the nineteenth century, Another great moral 
philosopher, a most inspiring teacher and original thinker, 
is Eugenio Maria de Hostos, who was born in Porto Rico, 
was educated in Spain, lived for many years in various 
Spanish American countries, was the first to suggest the 
trans-Andean railway between Chile and Argentina, the 
first to encourage the building of a railway from Lima over 
the heights of the Andes into the interior of Peru, a defender 
of the rights of the Chinese in Peru, a great teacher who 
gave fifteen years of his life to reorganizing the public 
school system of Santo Domingo, an advocate of the union 
of all the West Indian countries and an inspiration to all 
students of moral philosophy. 

How often one hears evangelical ministers citing Spur- 
geon, Moody or some other Anglo-Saxon, apparently entirely 
unmindful of the remarkable literature of the great Latin 
Americans or Spaniards. It is absolutely necessary for the 
good of the evangelical work in Spanish America, if it really 
desires to adjust its message to its environment, that its 
advocates should immerse themselves in the writings of the 
great Spanish American and Spanish poets, philosophers 
and moral teachers. 

Undoubtedly, the Spanish American nations have great 
weaknesses, but often they demonstrate surprising strength. 
How disturbed we North Americans were in Mexico when 
the Madero Government issued a decree that the train 
orders would thereafter be given to engineers and con- 
ductors in Spanish. Not only had Americans built the 
railroads, but American engineers, conductors and train 
dispatchers were running the trains in Mexico up till 1911. 
While many of these men had been in Mexico for a quarter 
of a century there were few of them who understood enough 
Spanish to accept train orders in that language. Since the 
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Mexican Government had acquired 51 per cent of the rail- 
road stock it had a right to issue this order. The Americans, 
however, declared that they would not accept this ruling, 
believing that it would be impossible for the railroads to 
run without them. The Mexican Government held to its 
decision, and one notable day many hundreds of Americans, 
conductors and engineers with their families, left on special 
trains for the United States. North Americans in Mexico 
(including the writer) and many Mexicans thought it would 
be exceedingly unsafe to use the trains, and that in a few 
weeks the service would be hopelessly disorganized. What 
was their surprise, then, to see the train service continue 
with no more collisions or delays than under foreign 
control. Have not the Mexicans proved themselves, in the 
same way, able to carry on church work in their country, 
since the law has prohibited foreigners from being pastors 
of churches ? 

Illustrations by the thousand could be given to show 
that if the Spanish Americans themselves were not working 
under an inferiority complex, and if they were expected to 
take larger responsibility for their work, they would neces- 
sarily with these responsibilities develop a larger capacity 
for service and for self-direction. 

After confidence in oneself has been established the next 
step is a revaluation of all the factors in a given situation. 
Such a revaluation should eliminate both extremes: that 
of destructive radicalism and that of an equally dangerous 
ultra-conservatism. Individual life is continuous, coherent 
and harmonious, so in the same way the history of move- 
ments and races shows development from youth to maturity. 
The radical innovator fails entirely to take account of history 
and desires only something that looks towards the future. 
On the other hand, the ultra-conservative position is equally 
dangerous ; it says that the only things of value are those 
that have been done in the past; it is unwilling to experi- 
ment with anything new. Those who are planning for the 
future of the Church in Spanish America need to think 
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both of what the Church has accomplished and of what it 
has failed to accomplish in the past. 

If Protestantism had been a complete success in the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany, there might be 
more reason for Spanish Americans to copy it. As a matter 
of fact, however, all are realizing that the evangelical 
Church in these countries is far from having solved the 
problems that the Church, as the guide of a nation, should 
solve. Numerous unsolved questions before the evangelical 
Church of the United States to-day are exceedingly baffling ; 
for instance, in the matter of the separation of Church and 
State, which we had formerly supposed had been worked 
out most satisfactorily in this country, both the Church and 
the Government are finding problems which threaten grave 
consequences. When Protestantism proclaimed the absolute 
separation of Church and State, complete independence of 
judgment and religious liberty, did it foment indirectly the 
secularization which was presented at the International 
Missionary Council in Jerusalem as the greatest enemy of 
Christianity to-day ? We cannot return to the conception 
of the union of Church and State of the Middle Ages; but 
we must find some way of having religious principles taught 
in our public schools, and the love and law of God impressed 
upon all our citizens. Realizing the danger of a complete 
secularization of our schools and our government, we are not 
prepared to act as models for Spanish America in this 
matter. The same could be said of our differences in 
theology. Here, again, Spanish Americans can hardly afford 
to copy the Protestantism of the United States. 

The great difference between the ideas of the North 
American and the South American on the subject of religion 
in modern life was brought home to me afresh and more 
intensely at a recent meeting with three of the leading 
intellectuals of the southern continent. This group might 
fairly be considered representative of the highest and best 
of South American intellectual life. Their argument was 
somewhat as follows: ‘ When you ask us to be religious, 
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you are asking us to be immoral. Religion is organized 
evil. We fight religion as we fight all other enemies of 
progress. We understand that you connect religion with 
morality. And since we, individually, have read your books 
and know your people, we can, by interrupting our natural 
chain of thought and explaining to ourselyes, understand 
that you are reasonable when you ask us to consider religion. 
But the fact remains that we have no interest in, scarcely 
any patience with, your religious appeal. We desire to be 
more noble, more honest, more interested in our fellow-men— 
more spiritual, if you please. But we cannot realize natur- 
ally in our consciousness, though we might give intellectual 
assent while you are here to explain, that religion can pos- 
sibly help in the solution of either our personal or our national 
problems. An appeal to the Bible has no authority with 
us. As to Christ, we have known Him as either an effem- 
inate sentimentalist or the martyr of a lost cause. If we 
are to accept Him, He must be shown to us in a different 
light.’ 

Evidences are not lacking of a spontaneous awakening 
among the intellectuals themselves. There was held in 
Buenos Aires recently a great gathering of about three 
thousand to honour Dr Ricardo Rojas, the author of El 
Cristo Invisible, on the occasion of his completing a quarter 
of a century as a writer. The principal speaker was the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who eloquently urged Dr 
Rojas to ‘ keep on singing of the victory of man and of the 
eternal spirit of Christ fertilizing the generations of the 
present and the future with goodness, truth and beauty.’ 

The following message was recently delivered by Con- 


gressman Diaz Soto y Gama in the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies : 


I shall close my discourse by honouring that holy Name which the 
Church has forgotten—namely, Jesus the Christ. And in naming His 
Name I am certain that I have the sympathy and hearty endorsement 
of each member of this august body. . . . The thinking men of this 
Assembly and the thinking men of Mexico believe in and love the Christ. 
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. . » We know of nothing more beautiful, more revolutionary, more 
moving, more holy, or more progressive than the Gospel of Christ. . . . 
We who constitute the revolutionary party would rise above our past 
failures—for along with the great things we have done we have sinned, 
and there is but one Person who can save us, namely, Jesus, our Lord. 


Some of the evangelical forces have recently undertaken 
to present the simple message of Christ directly to the public, 
unrelated to ecclesiastical matters. Professor Erasmo Braga 
has been pressed from every side for spiritual messages for 
which Brazil is evidently hungry, and which are received 
with eagerness. Dr John Mackay had a most remarkable 
series of meetings in Mexico in July 1928. Crowded meet- 
ings were held, as well as quiet retreats with small groups 
representing some of the most influential leaders in the 
intellectual and political life of the country. Dr Navarro 
Monzo delivered a series of lectures on religion to a crowded 
audience in the municipal theatre in Lima, which caused a 
considerable stir in Peru. Dr George Howard has begun 
in South America to present Christ to the people without 
reference to ecclesiastical organization. 

Even in the presentation of Christ, Spanish American 
Evangelicals should carefully study the emphasis to be 
given. Heretofore the Spanish-speaking peoples have un- 
doubtedly exaggerated the note of asceticism in religion. 
Anglo-Saxons, on the other hand, may have exaggerated 
the note of utility, interpreting religion as valuable only 
for its practical advantages for the individual, the family 
and the nation in the present life. Spaniards and Spanish 
Americans think of religion in terms of adoration, sacrifice 
and the future life. To them usefulness in service for the 
present is only incidental ; this life is only a dream, a pil- 
grimage preparing for the eternal rather than for the tem- 
poral. For them what we call the ‘social gospel’ is of 
little importance ; religion to them means individual and 
personal communion with God. 

Another revaluation which Spanish Americans should 


make is concerning liturgy. Religion must be something 
8 
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genuine, something original, something that bursts spon- 
taneously from the soul, if it is to appeal. In no respect, 
does it seem to me, is the imitation of the Anglo-Saxon more 
to be regretted than in the matter of barren liturgy and 
architecture. Everywhere in the United States Protestant- 
ism is now showing its repentance of the old, bare services, 
and through an enriched liturgy, a more beautiful architec- 
ture, art and other developments it is coming to appeal 
more to the soul. Yet seldom do the Spanish American 
Evangelicals, getting their ideas largely from the mission- 
aries of an older generation, come to understand the mistake 
of Protestantism and its new turning toward ritual. They 
have often shown the greatest prejudice against any kind 
of art. Violent protests have sometimes been made against 
having pictures of Christ or copies of famous paintings in 
Sunday schools in Mexico. As for buildings, copies of the 
bare little meeting-houses of New England are too often 
seen. Spanish American Protestants greatly need to make 
a profound study of the appeal of those fine, subtle elements 
in art, architecture, poetry and liturgy which will help the 
soul to find God. 

While many of the most thoughtful people in the United 
States are lamenting the rapidly increasing mechanization 
of life, Spanish Americans should be exceedingly careful 
not to destroy their conception of the value of personality. 
Organization seems indispensable to the Anglo-Saxon, but 
the strongest characteristic of the Spanish American is 
individualism. His relationships are personal; the strength 
of any leader, political or otherwise, lies in his personal 
Telations. Candidates for office do not win by strong plat- 
forms but by strong friendships. Business is not captured 
by a fine organization, which is able to undersell and to 
speed up deliveries, but by personal relationships with the 
buyer. Letters of introduction, which have largely gone 
out of style with the Anglo-Saxon, are still of much value 
among Latin peoples. 

In spite of this well-recognized individualism of the 
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Spanish American, however, the Anglo-Saxon missionary in 
southern countries generally follows his characteristic bent. 
His first step on taking up his residence in a Spanish Amer- 
ican community is likely to be the setting up of a foreign 
organization. He thereby makes it as difficult as possible 
for anyone with standing in the community to approve and 
accept what he has to offer. Organizations are often re- 
garded as only means of forcing methods and ideas upon 
the unwary and unwilling. Again, his organization makes 
unusual demands: the missionary sings hymns and wants 
his friends to sing. Anyone who knows the educated 
Spanish American, dignified and reserved, knows how 
utterly foreign it is to him to join in congregational singing. 
Other aspects of this organization, also, are quite foreign 
to his taste; yet, as he sees the situation, the only way 
provided for hearing the new truth is to join the organiza- 
tion. If it is sheltered in a poorly furnished hall on a side 
street, as is often the case, and if its services are conducted 
in the faltering language of a foreigner, or the uncultured 
tongue of an uneducated national, his difficulties increase. 
Is it any wonder that those who are attracted to the evan- 
gelical Church are often those who have nothing to lose in 
social prestige and no cultural prejudices to overcome ? 

Spanish American religious life has, up to the present 
time, been too much dominated by European Roman Catholi- 
cism and North American and British Protestantism to 
claim that it has made any distinctive contribution to the 
Church Universal. 

But, just as such a literary genius as Ruben Dario 
started the school of modernists for the entire Latin world, 
and just as Spanish American diplomats have recently been 
furnishing leadership in the League of Nations and in the 
codification of international law, so may we not expect 
Spanish Americans to contribute to our common religious 
inheritance ? Such contribution will most certainly be 
along personal rather than organizational lines. 

The Spanish American is weak on team play but he is 
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strong in individual relationships. He may not give to a 
central charity organization, but he will take into his own 
home little orphan children. He may not help finance a 
Travellers’ Aid Society, but he delights to lodge the stranger 
in his own house. He is often indifferent to ‘ success ’ and 
to money-making, but he always has time for a friendly 
chat or the enjoyment of music. He believes there is a 
rhythm in life which should not be frustrated in favour of 
any mere efficiency. ‘ Be not anxious for the morrow,’ and 
‘Be ye kind one to another ’—these are major parts of his 
philosophy. For he is a philosopher. A Y.M.C.A. secre- 
tary in Argentina once said that if a young North American 
came to enquire about joining the Association he wanted 
to see the gymnasium and the swimming pool. If a South 
American youth came to enquire, the first thing he wanted 
to see was the constitution. 

It would seem, therefore, that the following are some 
of the contributions to the Church Universal that we may 
expect from Spanish Americans : a more sacred conception 
of religion, an emphasis on the personal rather than on 
organization, cultivation of humility, a greater naturalness 
and an emphasis on the mystical. 

The present situation demands a change of attitude and 
great sacrifice on the part of the Spanish Americans. A 
greater sense of responsibility needs to be awakened among 
them. The national Churches have depended hitherto upon 
those by whom they were founded. For a Church to be 
really national, vital and powerful, it must assume responsi- 
bility not only for direction but for finance. Not that the 
foreign Church should not help with counsel and funds 
until the national Church reaches a point where it can 
support itself, but until it assumes complete responsibility 
for itself the Church cannot be absolutely independent and 
sovereign. Latin American Churches can find much of 
stimulus in what the strong Churches in Brazil and Mexico, 
as well as in Japan and China, have already done. Noted 
authorities on missions believe that Brazilian Evangelicals 
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have developed the strongest independent Churches in any 
mission field. 

Jesus Christ said that he who did not take up his cross 
and follow Him was not worthy of being His disciple. 
What He stated with regard to individuals is certainly 
equally applicable to groups or to the Church. The evan- 
gelical Church is poor and accustomed to receiving heavy 
subsidies from the foreign mother Church. These must be 
diminished even though it means that ministers, teachers 
and pastors must cut their budgets and live more economic- 
ally. This will call for greater sacrifice on the part of church 
members also. But only thus have risen the great national 
Churches in the past. In North America itself the Protestant 
Churches grew and acquired independence, sovereignty and 
individual life by means of sacrifice on the part both of those 
who directed the work and of the members who participated. 
In the history of evangelical Spanish America, also, there 
are glorious pages. Who does not remember the hunger, 
the travels, the persecutions, the imprisonment, the courage- 
ous facing of death on the part of many faithful ministers ? 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the need of a 
well-prepared, cultured ministry to speak with accuracy 
and fluency in the native tongue, following the cultural and 
scientific traditions of the people. This demands years of 
study, but in the long run the return will be great and 
glorious. 

At a recent meeting in Buenos Aires of those interested 
in new methods for presenting the message to South America, 
it was suggested that emphasis be laid on the necessity of 
extending evangelical work to all social classes instead of 
limiting it, as in the past, to certain accessible classes ; and 
that certain persons especially qualified for work among the 
intellectual classes should give their time to this work with 
no other responsibility. Some Spanish American workers 
feel dubious about lay evangelists who launch out to reach 
people, independent of all ecclesiastical relationships. Yet 
did not John Wesley and Alexander Campbell, William Booth 
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and Dwight Moody cut themselves loose from ecclesiastical 
machinery, and appeal directly to people to accept Christ, 
irrespective of theological organizations ? While believing 
most thoroughly in the organization of Protestant Churches 
in Spanish America, I believe, equally, that there is a need 
for certain people to preach Christ, especially to those 
prejudiced against ecclesiastical organizations, without 
involving the message in a discussion of dogmas and 
organizations. 

All kinds of questions should continually be raised, 
calculated to provoke re-thinking of our problems. For 
example: Why must Evangelicals insist upon separating 
themselves as far as possible from all kind of liturgy, worship 
or preaching that savours of Roman Catholic customs ? 
Why must the Spanish American Protestants have services 
at eleven o’clock in the morning and at eight in the evening, 
just as in London or New York, when social and religious 
customs in Spanish America are different ? Why must we 
centralize all our work in preaching when we are speaking 
to people among whom preaching is not everything, who 
hold that there are other matters of a religious sense as 
important or even more important for the religious life ? 

What is advocated is a change brought about from 
within. An external change is easy ; it would not be more 
than a matter of name and form, but it would leave matters 
in the same or even worse condition than before. To the 
desire for more independence, more liberty, more spon- 
taneity, more initiative, which are indispensable if evan- 
gelical work in Latin America is to be truly national in 
character, the following questions are among those that 
must be answered: Are we disposed to face what such 
changes demand—greater sacrifice, greater labour, the 
assumption of greater obligations and more responsibility ? 
There is the sacrifice of denominational prejudices, narrow- 
mindedness, individualistic partiality, exaggerated nation- 
alism, ignorance and superstition. No financial depriva- 
tions, no poverty suffered for the work’s sake, no renuncia- 
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tion of worldly rewards can build the kingdom of God, 
unless its leaders are willing to sacrifice likewise unreasoned 
traditions, narrow prejudices, mechanical interpretations 
and denominational emphasis that make impossible broad, 
harmonious, constructive planning. 

What has been accomplished in the past, however, gives 
hope for great things in the future. The most encouraging 
event in the history of the Spanish American evangelical 
Church was the Havana Congress, June 20-30, 1929. Three 
commissions—on the Christian message, on ministerial culture 
and on self-support and nationalism—studied the questions 
which we have been discussing in this article. The whole 
gathering was almost completely officered and conducted 
by Spanish Americans. Of the 169 delegates, 85 were 
Spanish Americans, 44 were missionaries and 40 were ‘ un- 
official observers ’ from the missionary boards and invited 
specialists. The Spanish language was used throughout 
the sessions, and the originals of the pre-congress reports 
were written in Spanish. It has been said that in the 
modern missionary enterprise this Congress was the most 
complete shift from a mission-centred to a Church-centred 
movement. 

The outstanding result of the Congress was the decision 
to form a Federation of Spanish American evangelical 
Churches. There are already strong national federations of 
councils in countries like Mexico, Brazil and Porto Rico. 
The proposed Federation will have as one of its major objects 
the working out in original ways and according to Latin 
mentality the presentation of the teachings of Christ to 
Spanish America. Only then will its religious life take on 
the fullness, the vigour and the expansive force of which it 
is capable ; only then will its leaders cease to be considered 
mere echoes of foreign missionaries, and appear in their real 
light, as native of their own soil, redeemers of their own 
culture. 


S. G. INMAN 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


WHITE CAPITAL AND COLOURED LABOUR 


Warre CapiraL AND CoLouRED LaBour. By Lorp OLIvIER. New 
edition, rewritten and revised. London: Hogarth Press. 12s, 6d. 
1929. 


HE problems arising out of the relations between white capital 
and coloured labour are amongst the most serious that 
international and national statesmen have to face. It may indeed 
be said that they are at the root of the more general questions of the 
relations between coloured and white peoples. Wherever so-called 
race questions are examined, whether in Asia, Africa or America, it 
is found that the difficulties are either caused or immensely com- 
plicated by what Lord Olivier calls the exploitation of coloured 
labour by white capitalism. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
call for fair and humane treatment in the matter of land policy and 
conditions of labour of native peoples, and for equality of treatment 
where white and coloured workers form part of the same system of 
industrial economy, comes from all parts of the world. Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which instituted the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, laid it down that universal 
peace can be established only if it is based upon social justice. In 
no respect is this truth more pregnant than in the domain of the 
relations between white capital and coloured labour ; in no respect 
is the establishment of social justice so urgently needed for the 
peace of the world and the good of humanity. 

Lord Olivier, in the little book published in 1906, was one of the 
first to draw public attention specifically to these questions. He 
has rewritten this book in order to take account of the important 
developments during the past quarter of a century. 

Trained in the liberal and humanitarian traditions of the period 
he describes as the Second Colonial Period (the First Colonial Period 
being that of trading—mainly slave-trading—and slavery), Lord 
Olivier is fundamentally repelled by the policies of the Third Colonial 
Period, the period of the development of the agricultural and mineral 


resources of colonial territories by white capital with the more or 
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less compulsory labour of native workers. He does not hesitate to 
affirm : 


The impression I have derived from my survey is that the methods 
of the capitalist grande industrie, the perfect organization of capital and 
wage proletariat, that has developed itself in civilized countries through 
land monopoly and industrial anarchy, do not and are not likely to com- 
mend themselves to African races; that they cannot be imposed upon 
them except through a policy of exclusion from land and of forced labour ; 
and that any attempt to force those races into them not only does not 
benefit them, but is certain to prove disastrous to both black and white. 


Lord Olivier views with some scepticism the modern ‘ doctrine 
of trusteeship,’ so authoritatively expounded by Lord Lugard in 
his Dual Mandate, which has found expression in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and in the texts of the mandates. He says: 


I myself am disposed to think that we could afford to dispense with 
some of the propagation of the gospel of trusteeship in exchange for a 
revival of livelier insistance by British opinion, and more uncompromising 
instructions to Governors by the Colonial Office that British colonial 
government is to adhere to the principles which it observed in the Victorian 
Age or Second Colonial Period of our Empire, before the vogue of the 
doctrine that the promotion of capitalistic exploitation of our undeveloped 
estates was a public duty. 


This observation will not altogether commend itself to those 
readers who think that the most hopeful line of development in 
colonial policy lies in the extension of the principles of the Covenant 
and of the mandates. Nevertheless, they will read and meditate 
upon it with profit, together with Lord Olivier’s chapters on the 
East African situation. 

Lord Olivier does not, however, reject the doctrine of trusteeship, 
and those who believe that the hope of the future is in the develop- 
ment of the application of the principles of the mandates and in the 
work of the International Labour Organization will welcome his 
statement that therein ‘the general lines of a Fourth Period of 
Colonial Policy may be recognized as being already laid down.’ He 
considers, nevertheless, that the League principles must be inter- 
preted, as in the Resolutions of the Brussels International Labour 
and Socialist Congress of 1928, ‘in accordance with the spirit which 
inspires their most sincere manifestations,’ an interpretation which 
‘uncompromisingly aims at the substitution of international demo- 
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cratic trusteeship for capitalist imperialism in the sphere of colonial 
policy.’ 

It has been impossible, in this short review, to do more than 
touch the main themes of a book which ranges from the discussion 
of race, race prejudice and the possibilities of development of the 
African to that of the detailed problems of the West Indies, East 
and South Africa, and their solutions. Enough has perhaps been 
said to show the emphatic conviction and moral courage with which 
Lord Olivier deals with his subject. It should be added that this 
book is not a scientific treatise. Originally written as periodical 
articles, the book still shows the signs of that form of authorship, and 
it should be approached as a collection of brilliant essays. In that 
spirit it should be read by all who are concerned to promote peaceful 
and harmonious relations between white and coloured peoples. 


C. W. H. WEAVER 
GENEVA 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


Re.icious EpucaTIon In Arrica: A Provisional Statement submitted 
for Criticism and Experiment. By J. W. C. Douvcatit. New 
York and London: International Missionary Council. 1s. 6d. 
1929. 


HOSE who were at the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council will remember Canon Garfield Williams’ 
discontent with the preliminary paper on religious education, on 
the ground of its incomprehensibility, and his demand for a short 
and simple manual on the subject. They will remember, too, the 
dramatic answer of Professor Jabavu, who declared that he and his 
fellow-teachers in Africa found the paper in question to be both 
intelligible and profitable. Now comes Mr Dougall’s book, which 
is in two senses an answer to Canon Williams: it is a short and 
simple manual, dealing concretely with the problems of Christian 
religious education in Africa; and it shows clearly, from cover to 
cover, that its author understands, sympathizes with and knows 
how to apply the principles which were presented in more general 
and abstract terms in the preliminary paper. 
After an introduction dealing with the aims of missionary work 
in Africa, the author discusses successively education through 
Christian worship, the methods and materials of religious instruction, 
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the possibilities of Christian education through secular subjects and 
education through Christian living. The outstanding characteristics 
of the book are its concreteness, the clarity with which Mr Dougall 
grasps and states the principles of modern educational theory, and 
the directness with which he brings these principles to bear upon 
actual situations in Africa. 

A distinctive note is the emphasis upon education: through 
Christian worship, and the chapters dealing with this are especially 
interesting and suggestive. 


Reuicious EpuCATION IN AFRICA 


Religion is the original discovery by each one for himself of what God 
is and desires, and we as teachers are much more concerned to start the 
pupil on this journey of search and discovery of God than to tell him 
what he would find if he started and later arrived. . . . The spring of 
all Christian experience and the motive power of the better life is found 
in fellowship with God in prayer. . . . If this is the secret of life for 
the individual disciple it cannot be less than the supreme element in the 
deliberate process of religious education. 

And because in worship, as in all education, we must begin where 
people are, using ideas and attitudes which they already possess, 
the author suggests that the missionary may turn to Christian 
purposes ‘ the prevailing sense of awe, the feeling of the transcendent 
or holy’ which is so universal and powerful among the peoples of 
Africa, and may well study the characteristic Native expressions 
of reverence and awe with a view to their use in Christian worship. 

Quite in the spirit of the discussions at Jerusalem and of those 
later at the Los Angeles convention of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, Mr Dougall sees how intimately evangelism and Christian 
religious education are related. 

For the Christian missionary, as for his Lord, there can be no conflict 
between individual conversion and social regeneration, between God’s 
grace in the human heart and Christian discipleship, between continuous 
evangelism on the one hand and education with a dominating Christian 
motive on the other. 

More than this, Mr Dougall is convinced that the educational 
work of the missionary in Africa is at present of strategic and crucial 
importance. There is no conflict in his mind between the religious 
purpose of the missionary enterprise and its occupation with general 
Native education. Referring to the unhappy results of that separa- 
tion of education and religion which has taken place in so many 
countries, he points out that ‘ we in Africa have time to prevent 
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such a divorce of religion and education, such a separation of religion 
and life.’ The task of the missionary is to make his religious work 
more educative, which is to make it more effective, and to make 
his educational work more comprehensively religious. There are 
admirable chapters on Christian education through the teaching of 
the so-called secular subjects and through fellowship in Christian 
living, in the school as well as in the home and the community. 

We need more such books. Better than any manual of religious 
education for the world as a whole, and infinitely better than any 
world-wide scheme of lessons such as enthusiasts now and then 
demand, would be a series of such manuals as this, each dealing 
with the specific situations and problems of a particular field. I 
hope that in other areas men or women as competent as Mr Dougall 
may be found to write them. 

Yate UNIVERSITY L. A. WEIGLE 
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Tue ScHOOL IN THE Buss: A Critical Study of the Theory and Practice 
of Native Education in Africa. By A. Vicror Murray. [Illus- 
trated. Map. London: Longmans. 12s. 6d, 1929. 


R MURRAY found in the library at Achimota a copy of Dr 
Norman Leys’ Kenya, the presence of which he thinks 
might quite well distress government officials and Phelps-Stokes 
educationalists. He was himself delighted to find it there, inasmuch 
as it challenges accepted ideas and disturbs contentment with 
existing conditions. On similar grounds Mr Murray’s own book 
may be unreservedly commended to the attention of all missionaries. 
Equipped with a considerable knowledge of the theory and 
practice of education and a habit of reflecting on the ultimate pur- 
poses of life which are the concern of philosophy and theology, 
Mr Murray spent eight months in visiting a large part of Africa. He 
is an acute observer and has written a highly stimulating book. 
Realizing that the nature and aims of education can be rightly 
understood only in the wider setting of the whole social context, he 
discusses not only education, but theology, government, land, labour, 
the contribution of science and other related themes. The problem 
with which he is concerned is the position of the African in the 
modern world, the forces that are playing on him and the means 
by which he can be helped to find himself in the new conditions of 
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life. Not only has Mr Murray done a valuable service in viewing 
the problems of education in this larger context; he also has the 
gift of throwing into relief the things that really matter. He is 
aware that rapid change is the dominating force in the life of Africa 
to-day, and that education consequently must provide for the needs 
of a dynamic and not of a static society. He lays his finger on such 
fundamental, though often forgotten, truths, as that what sets the 
tone of native education is the life of the European community ; 
and that the greatest single problem, therefore, in a mission is 
the problem of the inner life of the European staff. He never loses 
sight of the fact that the vital thing in African education is not 
official programmes, government or missionary, but the African 
teachers on whose enterprise or lack of enterprise, success or failure, 
the whole undertaking depends. His imagination is stirred, as it 
ought to be, by the ‘ astonishing adventure’ that is being carried 
on ‘ by a truly marvellous body of men and women, who under their 
little thatched huts’ are the interpreters of the new forces that are 
invading Africa and are bridging the gulf between the new world 
and Africa’s past. He has an illuminating discussion of the problems 
of indirect rule. The book is full of flashes of insight and thought- 
provoking suggestion. 

One can ascribe these qualities to the book without agreeing 
with everything in it. In expressing vigorous opinions on such a 
variety of large themes, Mr Murray cannot expect assent at every 
point. It is one of the merits of the book that the author will not 
allow any supposed orthodoxy to go unchallenged. No view has 
such weighty support that he is afraid to assail it, and in his 
exuberance of spirit he is ready sometimes to turn aside and tilt at 
windmills. He has a hatred of formule, and yet has his own formule 
and his prejudices as well. He spends his strength in denouncing 
the petrifying tendencies of an anthropology whose interests are 
mainly antiquarian, and seems to be unaware that he has an ally 
in the newer anthropological outlook represented in the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures. Its interests are very 
much the same as Mr Murray’s own. The programme set forth in 
Professor Malinowski’s article in the journal of the Institute is 
essentially a programme for the study of the changing African. 

Mr Murray regards co-operation between missions and govern- 
ments in education as a post-war invention of Edinburgh House. 
One gathers from incidental references that Mr Murray is aware of 
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the existence of India, but he appears to be unacquainted with the 
fact that similar co-operation has been in existence there for three- 
quarters of a century, the foundations having been laid by the 
educational dispatch of 1854. If a larger measure of consultation 
between the two agencies engaged in education has been achieved 
in Africa, it is what missionaries have been striving for in India for 
several generations. 

One of Mr Murray’s formule, perhaps also one of his prejudices, 
is ‘America.’ His indignation is stirred by the application of a 
formula to the life of a nation, and he quotes with approval Burke’s 
remark about the impossibility of drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people. But while he rightly objects to lumping all Africans 
together in a mass, this is the very pit into which he falls himself 
in writing of America. He has a chapter on ‘ America in Africa’ 
which contains hardly an allusion to the widespread activities of 
American missions, and is concerned in fact not with America but 
with the Phelps-Stokes Commission. In this more limited field his 
misunderstanding of Dr Jesse Jones is complete. On the strength 
of certain isolated passages, he attributes to Dr Jones an interest 
in abstract research which is anathema to the latter. He implies 
that Dr Jones wants a special kind of education for the African, 
whereas Dr Jones, when he visited schools in England, applied to 
them exactly the same tests as to African schools, and is always 
insisting that Africans will never get the kind of education which he 
believes to be right for everybody unless similar reforms are made 
in American and English schools. Dr Jones has not attempted a 
complete philosophy of education, but has called attention to certain 
vital but practically neglected needs in education, which is all that 
any educational reformer can do. He has frequently said that he 
wants the African to have the best education he can get, but on the 
threshold of the gigantic task of African education it is a question 
of what should be attempted first, and Dr Jones’ strong social 
sympathies make him ever mindful of the needs of the masses, and 
lead him to plead that the educational structure should be securely 
based on the steady advance of the whole people. When Mr Murray 
is off his guard, and has not been thrown into a flutter by catching 
sight of the Phelps-Stokes label, he can commend warmly (p. 858) a 
school which is entirely after Dr Jones’ own heart. 

Enough has been said to show that Mr Murray needs to be read 
with a certain wariness. But it is more important to be alive than 
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to be right, and Mr Murray is alive. From first to last he is in touch 
with real questions. A book more worth reading, and more read- 
able, on African education has not yet been written. To have read 
and digested both Dr Jones and Mr Murray, who mutually supple- 
ment one another, is no bad equipment for dealing with the educa- 
tional problems of Africa. 


LONDON J. H. OtpHAm 





A BATCH OF BIOGRAPHIES 


LivINGsTONE. By R.J.CampsBe.it, D.D. Illustrated. Maps. London : 
Benn. 21s. 1929. 

THE Story oF Davip Livincstone. By W. P. Livinestone. Illus- 
trated. Map. London: Livingstone Press. 1s. 1929. 

THomas Birch FREEMAN: The Son of an African. By F. DEAVILLE 
WaLKER. Portrait. Map. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment. 5s. 1929. 

Tucker oF UGanpa: Artist and Apostle. By Artuur P. SHEPHERD. 
Portrait. Map. London: Student Christian Movement. 5s. 
1929. 


Tue Lire or Tirus Mremsu. By His Son, James Mremsu. Portraits. 
London : Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 9d. 1929. 


HE time was ripe for a new biography of David Livingstone, 
and the publishers are to be thanked for inviting Dr R. J. 
Campbell to write it. He has succeeded admirably in his aim ‘to 
give a clear, connected narrative of the events of Livingstone’s life 
in their more specifically personal aspects, to portray him as a man 
with a sense of vocation and describe his method of discharging it, 
to show how his mind unfolded and his purpose correspondingly, 
to exhibit him as a Christian philanthropist even more than as a 
traveller with a quenchless passion for discovery.’ This is not a 
rehash merely of familiar material. The author has enjoyed the 
co-operation of Mr David Chamberlin, the managing editor of the 
London Missionary Society, who sifted the unpublished archives of 
his Society, which were placed at Dr Campbell’s disposal. Without 
this assistance the book would not have been what it is. Access was 
also obtained to Livingstone’s unpublished and jealously guarded 
diaries, as well as to his letters to Horace Waller. Mr Coupland’s 
book on Dr Kirk has also been drawn upon. The outcome of this 
mass of new material is that to-day Livingstone is known more 
intimately than before. 
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Dr Campbell, we are glad to say, has made no vain attempt to 
portray his hero as flawlessly wise and good. As he well says: 
* Livingstone’s character can take care of itself ; it needs no white- 
washing.” He has made clear some points that were obscure and 
given good reason for revising previous judgments—in regard to 
Livingstone’s relations with the London Missionary Society, for 
example. Familiar as the present writer is with the great doctor’s 
books and with other biographies, he rises from a reading of this 
biography with a conviction that Livingstone was an even greater 
man and saint than ever he had conceived. Dr Campbell’s character 
sketch is the most illuminating we know. 

Our criticisms relate to minor matters. The Bantu races (sic) 
do not cover the whole of tropical Africa (p. 16). It conveys a 
wrong impression to say that slavery ceased in British dominions in 
1838 (p. 20); it still exists in some quarters. Nyasaland, which in 
1927 exported only about 16 tons of coffee and 800 tons of cotton, 
can hardly be described as ‘ one of the most prosperous coffee and 
cotton producing areas in the world’ (pp. 80, 81). The statistical 
table on p. 836 is misleading : ‘the countries opened up by Living- 
stone’ did not include Rio Mini (sic), Belgian Congo, Portuguese 
East Africa, Kenya and Uganda. This table should be deleted from 
the second edition. To descend to figures in this manner is hardly 
worthy. There is a certain disproportion in distribution of material ; 
no doubt the discovery of fresh facts in ‘ the locked Journal ’ warrants 
the detailed narrative of the first journey, and we are glad to have 
this ; but some noteworthy events like the voyage on Lake Nyasa 
are passed over. We could wish that Dr Campbell had expanded his 
chapter on ‘ The Harvest ’ to sketch in a few paragraphs the political 
and other developments that followed Livingstone’s death: to 
recall the men and women who in various avocations responded to 
his appeals would make a thrilling story. The final life has not yet 
been written. Livingstone was a scientific explorer, and no biog- 
raphy can be complete that does not carefully estimate the value of 
what he did in this direction. To do so did not fall within Dr Camp- 
bell’s purpose, but some day it must be done; and a full account 
must be given of his relation to the New Africa that has come into 
being. Meanwhile, as an instalment, we would ask for the publica- 
tion of ‘the locked Journal’ and all other material that is now in- 
accessible to students. 

Mr W. P. Livingstone’s ‘ story ’ of his great namesake is written 
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with all the charm and dramatic power that we have learnt to associate 
with his work. 

Mr Walker has rescued from oblivion ‘ the greatest pioneer mis- 
sionary West Africa has ever known.’ Freeman was the son of an 
African father and a white mother. He went out to the Gold Coast 
in 1887 and died there in 1890. Mr Walker says his period of service 
exceeded sixty-two years, but this is apparently a misprint for ‘ fifty- 
two,’ and for fourteen years of this period Freeman was not on the 
staff of the Wesleyan Mission. This being allowed, it was a notable 
career, full of incident. Freeman was the first missionary to reach 
Kumasi and Abeokuta, the first to enter Dahomey. The flaw in his 
service was that he never learnt the language—he had no time in 
the early years. ‘ Unfortunately, as the years passed he made the 
mistake of thinking it unnecessary, and so set a bad example for 
those who followed him. How much greater Freeman might have 
been had he known a vernacular !’ 

Mr Shepherd has written a plain, straightforward life of Alfred 
Tucker, the energetic bishop who before taking Orders had had his 
pictures hung in the Royal Academy, and who will live in African 
history as the chief builder of the Church in Uganda. Lord Davidson 
writes of him in his preface that Tucker — as ‘ a constructive states- 
man of the first order.’ We are allow _ see that in some of his 
plannings he was far in advance of dlleagues. The story is 
largely taken up with accounts of his in....ant travelling, and of the 
history of the land and Church with which he was so deeply con- 
cerned. But Tucker’s masterful and consecrated personality stands 
out. Mr Shepherd tells amusing stories based on the Bishop’s 
inability to speak Luganda with fluency and accuracy. On page 13 
he writes as if Stanley were the first discoverer of the civilization 
of Uganda—Speke was there before Stanley. 

The little memoir of Titus Mtembu, written by his son, is an 
attractive and artless narrative of the life of a Zulu clergyman who 
was for some years the right hand of Archdeacon Johnson in Zululand. 
We quote two passages: ‘ As a parent, our old man was excellent. 
Who among his children did not dread to be in the study with Dad ?’ 
‘To make others happy he contributed his own happiness very 
often.’ Books of this kind are of great value as showing the good 
stuff there is in African Christians. 


Epwin W. SmitH 


WALTON-ON-THAMES 
9 
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ASHANTI LAW 


AsHAntTI Law anp Constitution. By Captain R. S. Rarrray, 
M.B.E., B.Sc. Plates. Diagrams. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
25s. 1929. 


HIS book differs from the usual type produced by the field 
worker in anthropology in that it deals chiefly with the legal 
aspect of the people, and can only be understood when the author’s 
other volumes, which treat more popular subjects, have been read. 
The value of the work can best be appreciated by those who take 
up the intensive study of anthropology. 

To government officials who are expected to know something 
of native law, and require to understand native methods of reasoning, 
and for missionaries who should have some knowledge of the native 
mind with its eccentric workings, the book is of great value. The 
ordinary reader will find it somewhat heavy and of less interest than 
the former books on Ashanti from the same writer’s pen. 

Captain Rattray displays considerable knowledge of the Ashanti 
people ; a careful study of native law is lucidly set forth; we can 
thus follow what would otherwise be a most perplexing book. To 
collect and to codify material gathered is usually difficult, calling for 
care and method : the notes having to be made at any and all times 
when the worker is engaged on some entirely different subject. 

The Ashanti are one of the superior African races, possessing 
many characteristics common to Semitic people; they are an im- 
migrant race, having reached their present home after years of 
wandering ; in the course of their roaming they have made many 
additions to their customs. The matriarchal customs common to 
the early Semites and Egyptians still hold sway in many respects. 
The prominent place women take, especially in political matters, is 
uncommon among African tribes. That property should be said 
to belong to an inanimate object, such as a stool, and not to an 
individual may seem to us strange, but it conveys to them the in- 
ability of disposing of tribal property. The holder of an office 
can only retain the power and property of the office during life so 
long as he holds the insignia. He is unable to dispose of the property ; 
it reverts to the stool at his death, when the Queen Mother has 
the final word in the choice of a successor. It is true she consults 
certain men of her clan ; still, the right of election rests with her, 
and she may reject the person they elect. The ceremony observed 
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in electing a chief probably had in view a reminder that the people 
have some hold over the chief chosen, to make him realize he is 
responsible to the community. 

In Uganda a similar custom is performed ; a chief is elected by the 
leading chiefs, but the king confirms him in office, or, if he disapproves, 
rejects the man appointed. He gives the man elected a drum said 
to belong to that chieftainship. The new chief is then said to have 
eaten the drum of the chieftainship, and beats a particular rhythm 
upon it. Possibly the Ashanti use the stool in a similar manner. 
Each stool is said to pass out of use, and to be blackened and laid 
aside in the dead house when the man dies. The custom of election 
with a woman in authority seems to be peculiar to Ashanti; there 
are few places in Africa where women have such power. 

The maternal uncle has authority over a niece or nephew. A 
child belongs to the wife’s clan, owing to the custom of matriarchy. 
The maternal uncle claims a child directly it is weaned, and is its 
sole guardian responsible to the clan. In the case of a girl the 
authority continues after marriage. If the uncle gets into debt he 
may ask his niece’s husband to pay it, and if the husband refuse he 
has the right to make her leave her husband and to pawn her. The 
woman’s husband may, however, pay the debt and take his own wife 
in pawn until the money is refunded. On the other hand, a man 
cannot compel his daughter to marry against her will, because she 
is under the authority of her maternal uncle and looks to him for 
advice. 

The relations between wife and husband are peculiar, for although 
he pays what is known as the ‘ bride money ’ it only conveys to him 
the right of sexual relations, of household duties such as cooking, 
and of cultivating his garden to supply his table. It gives him no 
right or power to dispose of her, as he would a slave, should the tire 
of her. Should any charge of unfaithfulness be brought against 
her, he must take proceedings against the co-respondent. There is no 
recognition of a moral offence, he must seek compensation from the 
. man who cohabited with her, and is said by so doing to have robbed 
him. The guilty man may be severely punished and heavily fined. 
Such cases are tried in the courts in the manner a murder case 
would be tried ; should the offender be a chief he might be deprived 
of his office and executed like a common person. 

A man might allow his female slave to marry, and in such case 
the master is bound to respect the rights of the slave as much as those 
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of a free man, even though both the man and his wife were his slaves. 
Any chief infringing the rights of a slave in this respect renders 
himself liable to the common law of the tribe to the same extent 
as in the case of a free man. 

Should a man marry his slave girl, any children she may bear 
are his slaves, but take their place with the other members of his 
family and may inherit the father’s property, but may not marry 
any member of his clan or family. 

In Ashanti slaves have rights and privileges unlike those in 
most other African tribes, for example, in the case of inheriting 
property. They are also eligible as candidates for chieftainships. 
In no other African tribe is this so, to the knowledge of the writer. 

The stringent measures taken to make men observe the law of 
chastity are due to the fear of ghosts. Any laxity on the part of 
the husband will, it is believed, cause the ghosts to be angry and 
punish the children. The mother who sees her child sickly accuses 
her husband of being unchaste and causing the spirits to be angry. 
This fear of ghosts has a salutary effect upon people who know no 
higher power, or little of the dictates of conscience. 

J. Roscor 

Ovineton Rectory, NORFOLK 





THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE 


Tue MIND OF THE SavaGE. By Raout AuuieER. London: Bell. 15s. 
1929. (Translated by Frep Rotuwe.u from Le Non-Civilisé 
et Nous.) 


N writing his great work, La Psychologie de la Conversion chez 
les Peuples Non-civilisés (discussed in the issue of this Review 
for January 1926), Professor Allier raised a problem of the first 
importance and of great difficulty, namely, is there a fundamental 
difference between the mentality of primitive and of civilized people ? 
He now faces the problem, with a view to its solution, in his latest 
book, which will certainly be of deep interest to all those who are 
arrested by this fundamental problem ; and who, of those studying 
primitive peoples, are not arrested by it, be they philosophers, 
ethnographers or simply missionaries living among non-civilized 
races ? 
The problem has been variously solved. The English ethno- 
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logical school maintains that one meets numberless survivals of 
magic among civilized people, and strongly accentuates the re- 
semblance between the two mentalities, while the sociological 
school of Paris sees a veritable abyss between the ‘ mystical and 
prelogical ’ mentality of primitive races and that of ours, 

Professor Allier takes an intermediate position. He affirms 
that the existence of a sometimes highly developed technique in 
fashioning utensils and other objects which the Africans make for 
their own use proves that they have a clear knowledge of adapting 
processes of reasoning to definite ends; again, in their medical 
practice they employ drugs of which they have proved the efficacy 
by observations which may rightly be styled scientific. These 
actions, which are the outcome of reasoning and a recognition of the 
principle of causality, are, however, constantly accompanied by 
magical rites, through which the primitive man seeks to move the 
spirits, or the impersonal, mysterious forces of Nature. 

Magic is mankind’s greatest enemy, is Professor Allier’s severe 
dictum. In his opinion it is magic alone which has been the cause 
of arrest of intelligence, which has killed reflection, hindered the 
development of the spirit of invention and of criticism, and in conse- 
quence has condemned its votaries to stagnation. And more: 
magic has been the cause of a veritable state of moral disintegra- 
tion by fostering deception and universal mistrust. 

What, then, is the origin of magic? In a chapter of particular 
jnterest Professor Allier shows that it is not primarily an error of 
the intellect, a wrong use of the principle of causality, but that it 
has its source in an emotional disturbance due to fear, to desire 
or to passion. 

He analyses somewhat shrewdly certain phenomena which may 
be met in the minds of the ‘ civilized,’ for example, among gamblers 
at Monaco. He studies the involuntary movements which men 
make as measures of protection (tics de défense), the relics of magic, 
and concludes that the tendency towards magic exists throughout 
humankind and is always the result of the association of emotions 
uncontrolled by reason and a critical spirit. While, however, these 
phenomena are isolated in civilized society, they are continuous 
among primitive races. There are then two categories of people : 
those among whom the emotional element has predominated, leading 
to the arrest of the development of reasoning power, and those 
among whom the scientific spirit has triumphed over magic. 
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In this brief résumé we have Professor Allier’s thesis. It cer- 
tainly contains much truth; it rests on a large number of facts ; 
perhaps, however, psychological deductions play somewhat too 
exaggerated a place in it. One is surprised, too, to find in this 
comparison between civilized and non-civilized that the religion of 
primitive people has hardly at all been taken into account. Doubtless 
the author is reserving this side of the matter to be dealt with in a 
subsequent work, which would be welcome. It may also be noted 
that the great difference between civilized and uncivilized can be 
explained by certain strange physiological conceptions existing in 
the savage mind and not entirely due to magic. 

However that may be, the conclusions arrived at in this book 
are indisputable. Having stated that primitive mentality is the 
result of a pathological deviation, Professor Allier declares that a 
remedy is necessary, and that it is for Christian missions to apply 
it. He ends on a fine note of justification for missions, thereby giving 
strong encouragement to those who are striving, and sacrificing 
their lives, for the uplift of these peoples. 

GENEVA Henri A. Junop 





THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS 


Fo_kways InN Catna. By Lewis Hopous. Illustrated. London: 
Probsthain. 12s. 6d. 1929. 


HE spiritual condition of China is at this moment of intense 
human interest. The half-gods are going: slowly and re- 
luctantly. Professor Hodous has done a real service to our under- 
standing of the Chinese mind with regard to religion by collecting in 
his interesting and readable book the tales of the gods and goddesses 
before they vanish—if ever they do altogether vanish. For, as one 
reads, one realizes afresh with every page how alike we are, the 
West and the East: what a common spiritual heritage we share, 
despite our obvious differences ; and how much we both have yet 
to grow in our religious experience towards that goal which the 
Buddhists call by the beautiful name of Perfect Enlightenment. 
And no member of the Church of Christ can read the book without 
feeling anew the responsibility which lies upon us of this generation 
with regard to China. If we only put a friend’s hand into those 
groping hands of a bewildered East, we help. 
Before the Revolution of 1911, as Professor Hodous points out, 
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China’s religion was largely social, of the clan andthe family. The 
Emperor was bound to his people and they to him by what he did 
for them in the appointed sacrifices, through mimetic magic. The 
quietism of Tao was mostly known to the populace because of its 
promise of magic help in difficulty ; Confucianism taught the five 
rightful ways of fulfilling one’s duties to one’s equals, inferiors and 
superiors ; and Buddhism, although it preached devoutly the duty 
of benevolence, was mainly useful for providing a way of escape, 
through world renunciation, from those duties when they became 
irksome. Then came 1911 and the Revolution: and the Emperor 
was no more. In the Yangtze valley, a friend told me, in 1912 
there was a drought and a famine. ‘ Of course!’ said the literati, 
‘there is no longer a Soa of Heaven to plough the first furrow or 
intercede for his people,’ in the temple of Prayer-for-the-Year, 
which is close by the Altar of Heaven in Peking. 

From 1912 to 1926, China remained questioning. Then the 
Soviet helped the Nationalist army to reach Central China, which 
completed for many Chinese the spiritual revolution which had 
started in 1911. Over with the gods! Over with preconceived 
principles! Such became the motto: good in some ways, dangerous 
in others. Here is a story Professor Hodous gives about one of the 
largest and most impressive city temples of Foochow, where he 
gathered so much valuable material : 


The temple of T’ai Shan was visited yearly by thousands who made 
vows in behalf of a sick father or mother, grandfather or grandmother. 
The filial son prepared himself by abstinence, and went to the temple 
with a chain around his neck, or a cangue, or handcuffs on his hands, 
dressed in red garments worn by criminals, and carrying burning incense 
and kneeling every few steps on his way. When he arrived at the temple, 
he stated his purpose before the idol and enquired whether his wish would 
be granted. Before he returned he was given a charm on a yellow piece 
of paper to ward off evil influences. When the wish was fulfilled and his 
father or mother became well he made another trip to the temple to thank 
T’ai Shan. 

Now, there are two ideas strange to us in this story. One is that 
T’ai Shan is a mountain ; yet so powerful is its spiritual power that 
great temples have been built in its honour all over China. Again, 
as Professor Hodous puts it : 


The idea that sickness of the parents is due to the sin of the children 
is quite general in China, The son by carrying the cangue or chain about 
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his neck and wearing red garments takes the punishment upon himself 
and lifts it from his loved one who is being afflicted. 


With this Chinese conception in our minds, we turn thoughtfully to 
the Lord’s words when He said of one blind man, ‘ Neither did this 
man sin, nor his parents.’ 

But Professor Hodous has more to say of this temple of T’ai Shan 
in Foochow, which is illuminating in the light of present happenings. 
It has passed through trying days since the Revolution. 

Soon after the battle of Foochow the students organized a regiment 
several hundred strong for the purpose of going north to fight the Im- 
perialists. This regiment was quartered in the temple of T’ai Shan. 
The boys occupied their leisure hours by practising decapitation on the 
idols. T’ai Shan’s head was severed and his jewelled crown disappeared. 


The wealthy men who formed the committee in charge of the temple 
funds were then requested to contribute toward the expense of the 
regiment. After the departure of the students the head-men of the 
surrounding villages organized a school in the temple. 

When one reads of eager young Chinese district magistrates 
forming bands to lasso the gods and pull them from their seats, as is 
taking place to-day, one realizes, through this book, something of the 
uneasiness this brings to the perplexed unlearned mass of the popu- 
lace; and particularly to the women to whom perhaps the gods 
have ever been more real than to the men. Asthe months pass and 
no calamity overtakes their city after these desecrations, what are 
they going to think ? 

Professor Hodous must have used discreetly his opportunities for 
friendly intercourse. His photographs of intimate rites speak for 
themselves, and in themselves are no small achievement. Perhaps 
to the general reader the most attractive part of the book will be 
the stories of the gods and goddesses. Ma Tsu P’o, the goddess of 
the sea, is a charming lady, a sort of Stella Maris who takes one’s 
heart. The first sight of rows of Chinese idols always gives the 
western visitor a mental shock. How stupid it seems to pay worship 
to these lumps of painted wood and clay, often repulsive! Tales of 
the frog in the moon, and the goddess in the moon, and even of trees 
there, are sufficiently pleasing ; but why burn incense to a ferocious 
figure with glaring eyeballs? But if you know he is Wang T’ien 
Kung, the demon expeller, you understand why. If you discover he 
is a hero deified, who in life helped the distressed, you understand 
still better. 
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The book is, indeed, a contribution to our knowledge of ancient 

religions. The beating of the image of the calf in spring; the 
offerings to the dead; the cleansing processions carrying 
quartered animals—these are allied to the religious rites of all the 
world, and might form another appendix to The Golden Bough. 
The dependence, too, of primitive peoples on astronomy and 
astrology is brought out well by Professor Hodous. ‘ The histories 
of China usually began with a map of the heavens indicating the 
stars which presided over the different provinces,’ he says. Here 
is a description of the god Jupiter, important among the Chinese 
because its sidereal period is about twelve years, so that they could 
reckon by its movements. In the temple at Foochow, 
Jupiter, an image dressed in yellow garments, with a black beard, a 
necklace of skulls about his neck and a fan in his hand, occupies the place 
of honour in a glass-enclosed niche. The skull necklace is a symbol of his 
authority over the life of man. A little to his left behind the niche are 
three small images about a foot high representing the present year, last 
year and next year. . . . Thus the whole system is dramatized so that 
even the illiterate may understand it. 


The book ends with an account, sympathetically told, of the 
Emperor’s sacrifices to Heaven on the famous altar. After the 
Manchus fell, Yuan Shih-kai, the first President of the Republic, 
made some half-hearted attempts at performing the rites. But his 
attempts were coldly received by the Chinese people. Was he not a 
commoner like themselves? In his veins flowed no blood of the 
gods. His action savoured of blasphemy and presumption. Cer- 
tainly we can throw no stones at the Chinese for this attitude. 
The truth that all Christians are called to be ‘ kings and priests 
unto God dawns very slowly upon us in the West. But, for the 
Chinese, with the removal of the ‘ Son of Heaven ’ it seemed also as 
if Heaven itself were now far removed from them: there was no 
mediator, no traffic possible. Yet, if there is one moral which we 
can draw from Professor Hodous’ book, it is the hunger of the Chinese 
heart for the Unseen: which is why I would have every missionary 
read it. He will turn from it to what the writer to the Hebrews said 
to people whose ancient altars were also crumbling, whose ceremonies 
and rites were also suffering from the onslaughts of civil and military 
authorities: ‘We have not a high priest that cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.’ He will desire to call to these 
Chinese folk who look wistfully after their half-gods, for they know 
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not in whom else to trust, ‘ Let us therefore draw near with boldness 
. . that we may receive mercy, and may find grace to help.’ 
OxForD DorotHea Hoste 





THE CHRISTIAN TASK IN INDIA 


Tue CuristiaN Task In INDIA. Edited by Joun McKenziz. Intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Calcutta. London: Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 1929. 


IS book represents co-operative thinking, and as such is a sign 

of the times. No less than fifteen writers have had a hand in 
it, Indians and foreigners, men and women, ordained and laymen, of 
whom all have played a part in the things concerning which they 
write. The circumference of the Christian task has been enlarging 
through the years, coming to embrace much that the first missionaries 
never dreamed of. The centre, however, has remained for all true 
Christians essentially the same, namely, the personal experience of 
the salvation of Jesus Christ and the making known of it to others. 
Almost every problem that affects the progress of the religion of 
Christ in India is touched upon with illumination in this volume. 

The Bishop of Calcutta emphasizes the Christian religion as ‘a 
way of life,’ a point of view which receives considerable attention 
in this volume. S. K. Datta holds that the task of Christianity can 
never be completed, it being as varied as evolving Indian life itself. 
Writing on the intelligentsia, J. C. Winslow calls for ‘a far more 
thorough attempt than has yet been made to think out the implica- 
tions of our Christian faith in relation to Hinduism.’ 

The Bishop of Dornakal, as the result of large personal acquaint- 
ance with village work, holds that the rural church approximates 
naturally to indigenous conditions, reveals unmistakably the Christian 
dynamic, and is gradually becoming self-supporting, self-propagating 
and self-governing. Possibly things are more hopeful in Travancore 
than in other parts of India. At any rate the supreme mistake for 
all workers among the village outcastes is discouragement, and of 
discouragement there is no slightest trace in this chapter. 

In her informing remarks on the women of India, Alice B. Van 
Doren points out that ‘the Hindu scriptures far exceed those of the 
Hebrews in their wealth of women characters,’ such as Sita, Savitri, 
Damayanti and Draupadi, on whose example has been built the 
Indian ideal of womanhood. The late Pandita Ramabai of blessed 
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memory revealed a new type of womanhood, ‘ offspring of the union 
between the spirit of Jesus Christ and the inherited spiritual culture 
of the East.’ 

Ethel A. Gordon sets forth the almost insuperable difficulties in 
the way of village education, but finds a real gleam of hope in the 
Moga experiment of the education of village children in terms of 
village life, on the basis of the project method, emphasizing self- 
help. According to John McKenzie, Christian higher education rests 
on the dual conviction that truth is a unity and that all truth is 
God’s truth, opposition to this attitude being found ‘ not in the 
religions of the land, but in the influences secularistic and materialistic 
that have come from the West.’ 

Nicol Macnicol emphasizes the great need of such Christian 
literature as N. V. Tilak supplied to the Marathas and H. A. Krishna 
Pillai to the Tamils. Such Indian writers, masters of the ‘ wooing 
note,’ are among God’s greatest gifts to His Church. 

R. H. Goheen quotes the Indian Christian Medical Association’s 
utterance to this effect: ‘ It is our conviction that the ministry of 
healing is an essential part of the work of the Christian Church,’ 
the implication being that every Christian in India is under obligation, 
in small ways or large, to help in the battle against disease. 

In a careful analysis of the causes of India’s poverty, S. Higgin- 
bottom refers to human life as the most valuable product of any 
land, that is to say, if healthy and long-lived. Over against 62 years 
in New Zealand and 55 in the U.S.A., the average length of life in 
India is 24 years ; and this lowest of all averages is described as ‘ one 
of the root causes of India’s poverty.’ 

J. F. Edwards, writing on public questions, refers to ‘ the amazing 
labours of Mr Andrews . . . the accepted mediator of India’s labour- 
ing classes ’ ; and to the Unity Conference in Delhi during Mr Gandhi's 
fast, at which the Metropolitan of India presented the Golden Rule 
of Jesus Christ as the sovereign remedy for India’s fratricidal ills. 

J. Arthur Davies, speaking as a layman, is at one with the Bishop 
of Calcutta in stressing Christianity as a way of life. If it is con- 
ceived primarily as a metaphysical system, then the layman is 
tempted to leave the whole thing to the clergy ; but if it is ‘ a positive 
life to be lived,’ then responsibility rests equally upon clergy and 
laity. P. O. Philip, in discussing indigenous Christian efforts, 
mentions with approval the Ashram method of Christian life and 
service. William Paton, writing on co-operation, makes a statement 
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of great significance: ‘ Christian work of every kind depends upon 
the contact of personalities, and there can be no profounder mistake 
than to imagine that co-operation can ever be effective through the 
issue of memoranda, through correspondence, or through anything 
short of personal meeting between the individuals concerned with 
the common task in question ’"—a statement which receives its best 
elucidation from the recent conversations between the Premier of 
Great Britain and the President of the United States. 

Nicol Macnicol and P. O. Philip, writing on the Church of Christ 
in India, refer to the vast multitude of outcastes and serfs who have 
found uplift and freedom within the Christian Church, as a fact which 
is at once the Church’s glory and the Church’s burden. 

The last chapter gathers up the movements ‘toward unity’ 
which have been taking place in India. With evident hopefulness 
the Bishop of Bombay (Dr Palmer) declares, ‘ We in India are the 
pioneers of unity to-day.’ The National and Provincial Councils, 
which were the result of the visit of Dr John R. Mott in 1912, have 
furnished opportunities for friendly intercourse and conference, and 
have directly contributed not only to co-operation, but also to the 
movements toward organic unity. It is a notable chapter and 
conjures up a vision of a United Church for all India. 


H. D. Griswo._p 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





SOCIAL REFORM AND THE LAW 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF SociAL REForM. By Paut AppasaMy, LL.B. Madras : 
Christian Literature Society. Rs. 3. 1929. 


R APPASAMY has chosen an extremely interesting subject. 

To what extent and in what matters can amendments of the 

law in India assist progress in social reform? Many of the social 
evils and weaknesses in the life of India find support in the ancient 
Hindu law. The modern Penal Code has replaced the criminal law 
of the Hindus and of the Moslems; and the English laws of 
contract, of torts and of various other important subjects apply in 
India to every religion or caste. But marriage, inheritance and 
guardianship and certain other matters are still governed by com- 
munal laws. Now Hindu law has various grave defects as law for 
Hindu India to-day. It is archaic both in many of its actual pro- 
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visions and in some of the principles on which it is based, particularly 
that of the complete dependence of women ; it has been unnaturally 
extended to many groups of people for whom it was not originally 
intended; different schools of authoritative comments on it have 
grown up in different parts of the country ; and the original fairly 
straightforward texts have been overlaid by centuries of interpreta- 
tions and glosses. The British Government felt bound to accept 
this system, or rather this jungle, of law, and to endeavour to ad- 
minister it as it stood. Modern Indian leaders believe that it should 
be largely reframed throughout ; yet general conservatism, no less 
than the forces which directly oppose reforms in Hinduism, entirely 
bars any radical alteration of it. 

The problem in India is thus a specially difficult case of the 
general problem of the extent to which or the manner by which 
social reform may be assisted by amendment of the law. It is with 
no lack of appreciation for what Mr Appasamy has done that we 
must say that he has not altogether succeeded in the very difficult 
task which he has undertaken. He has fully and accurately de- 
scribed the existing state of things in Hindu law and social usage, 
and has clearly indicated the reforms that are required. But while 
in certain chapters (I would particularly mention those on widow 
re-marriage, widows’ rights, married women’s property, and testa- 
mentary succession) he has carefully worked out proposals for certain 
specific changes in the law which he believes would be immediately 
practicable, in other chapters he rather describes amendments 
in the law which would fundamentally alter the principles of Hindu 
law, and does not discuss the vital question as to whether such 
amendments would at present be in the least possible. In other 
chapters again he discusses various needed reforms which he himself 
indicates must be brought about through a changed attitude of 
the community, especially of its women, and which cannot be dealt 
with by legislation. 

It must also be said that the book suffers somewhat from the 
author apparently not having clearly decided for whom he would 
write it. If he has written it for lawyers he has not, except now 
and then, worked out his suggestions for legal reform in sufficient 
detail, and a good deal of his general descriptive matter is un- 
necessary. If he has written for the general public, he has put in 
many details which those who are not lawyers will not find intelligible. 
But another and perhaps a more fair way of putting it is to say that 
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both those who are interested in the more technical questions with 
which he deals, and those who wish to understand in more general 
terms what the Hindu system of life is and how it is buttressed by the 
old Hindu codes of law, will find an immense amount of information, 
and a good deal to stimulate thought. 

Mr Appasamy has written a pioneering book for which all those 
may be grateful who wish to see the life of India purer, stronger 
and freer. 


FREDERICK TINNEVELLY 
PALAMCOTTAH 





INDIAN VILLAGE UPLIFT 


SOCRATES IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

THE REMAKING OF VILLAGE INDIA. Being the second edition of Village 
Uplift in India. Illustrated. 5s. Both by F. L. Brayne, M.C., 
I.C.S. London: Oxford University Press. 1929. 


HATEVER Mr Brayne writes is assured of a wide circle of 
readers in India. All who are interested in the cause of 
rural reconstruction are eager to know more of the interesting experi- 
ment which was initiated in Gurgaon District by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, a man of vision and strong purpose, and the author of 
these two books. Gurgaon District was—to quote his words—‘ a 
very poor and backward area’ of the Panjab, near the Province of 
Delhi. It is still poor and backward ; but in the eight years since 
the new movement was started, it has made a great effort to take 
the first steps towards remaking itself. To government servants, 
social workers and no less to rural missionaries the word ‘ Gurgaon ’ 
has come to have a meaning fraught with hope and practical sugges- 
tion. Accounts of this encouraging demonstration will repay study 
by those interested in rural areas in other countries also. 

Socrates in an Indian Village should be read first. It is unique 
in the literature of social uplift, and is most delightfully entertaining 
and gives a vivid and sympathetic picture of the village life of 
Northern India. Its pages are full of kindly humour and practical 
wisdom. ‘Socrates,’ an old man visiting the village, carries on dis- 
cussions with a typical villager. The dialogues deal largely with 
wrong social customs and economic evils. The Socratic question 
method is skilfully used to cause the villager to admit the errors in 
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his cherished customs and beliefs. From this, by logic which fits 
his habitual form of thinking, he is brought to see the remedy, and 
often to suggest it himself. The dialogues elucidate most of the 
points of the Gurgaon programme. 

For the details of this movement we turn to The Remaking of 
Village India, the new edition of Village Uplift in India published 
in 1927, and much more complete than the first edition. Several 
chapters have been added and others brought up to date; this 
edition contains excellent plans for model houses, wells and sanitary 
arrangements. There are twenty full-page pictures of various 
activities in the Gurgaon villages. It may justly be said that the 
book in its present form is an account of experiments which have 
become practical realities and, though dealing with technical details, 
is in its way quite as original and stimulating as ‘ Socrates.’ The 
first chapter is a reproduction of the material actually used in speeches 
to convince and arouse the village people. The following chapters 
give a straightforward account of the means used to develop Gurgaon 
District through improvement of agriculture and communications, 
use of co-operative credit, women’s welfare work, health education 
and so forth. 

‘ Socrates ’ speaks harshly of the evils that he sees; his words 
are often sharp and bitter. Mr Brayne himself does not hesitate to 
call a spade a spade. That his indictment has not aroused the same 
resentment as another recent book is encouraging. The reviewer 
has heard Mr Brayne speak to a town audience and to villagers, and 
has marvelled at the spirit in which his criticisms were received. 
His Urdu and Panjabi were as unceremonious and blunt as his 
forceful English, and he justifies this method, in his book, as the 
best way to provoke discussion in a village audience. The true 
reason why he does not offend by this bluntness is because of the 
current of sympathy and goodwill which runs through all his words. 
Also, it is known that he and Mrs Brayne gave themselves whole- 
heartedly to better the conditions they deplored. 

A notable feature of the Gurgaon programme is the central place 
occupied by the propaganda for happy homes based on equal oppor- 
tunity for women. The uplift of women is not a department of 
the movement, it is central in every part of it. ‘ Treat girls equally 
with boys, and send them to school together ’—the workers have 
preached this in season and out of season, and the results are showing. 
Nearly two thousand girls are now in boys’ schools in the District. 


INDIAN VILLAGE UPLiFT 
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Time alone will show to what extent the methods used have 
secured the participation of the village leaders. Certain it is that 
many have been aroused from the inertia of centuries. The recon- 
struction movement in Gurgaon still shows steady progress, even 
without the continued presence of the enthusiastic leader. Beginnings 
have been made along right lines and the movement has vitality. 


IRENE Mason HARPER 
Moga, PaAnJaB 





EUGENE STOCK 


Bwcene Stock: A Biographical Study, 1836 to 1928. By Gzoroina 
A. Go.tock. Portraits. London: Church Missionary Socicty. 
8s. 6d. 1929. 


UGENE STOCK was one of the half-dozen greatest missionary 
administrators and advocates of the modern missionary 
movement. There would be dispute, no doubt, as to these half- 
dozen names. The case for Henry Venn in England and Rufus 
Anderson in the United States might perhaps be clear, at least as 
administrators and executives. Perhaps some might dispute the 
claim made for Stock as an administrator and executive because his 
work was not so dominantly in this sphere, but even here he was 
involved in the study and settlement of the great problems of 
missionary policy and relationship for half a century, and he stood 
forth, though not as a missionary orator, nevertheless as one of the 
foremost advocates and interpreters of the foreign missionary cause 
for two generations. 

In the Centennial History of the Church Missionary Society, of 
which he published the first three volumes in 1899 and the fourth in 
1916, Stock produced the greatest missionary record which has thus 
far been written and one of the most notable surveys of modern 
church history. Here he has gathered an immense mass of facts, 
has selected and arranged them with amazing skill and truthfulness, 
has set them in their right environment and proportion, has dis- 
cerned and appraised the religious and political movements to which 
the missionary movement has been related, has drawn a inultitude 
of just and inspiring personal portraitures, has bathed all in a religious 
spirit of faith and hope and has provided a spiritual interpretation of 
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the wider movement of the world’s life throughout the century with 
which he dealt. The work was and is a marvel of interest and 
instruction. No other single work, perhaps, is so valuable, informing 
and inspiring to the student of the history and methods and problems 
of foreign missions. 

And this masterpiece was only the expression of Stock’s constant 
life and service. From 1878 to 1906 he was in active service as a 
secretary of the Church Missionary Society, and from 1906, when he 
retired at the age of seventy, until his death in 1928, he was still 
active with voice and pen in advocacy of the missionary enterprise 
abroad and in the loving and effective proclamation of the Christian 
gospel at home. No adequate record could be written of all this 
service which would not, in some measure, survey the religious life 
of Great Britain and the sweep of the missionary movement through- 
out the world as Stock surveyed both of these in his great history. 
Only those who knew Stock and the activities in which he shared can 
have any conception of the place which he filled and of the work 
which he did. 

He was a great and simple Christian man, with a rich gift for 
friendship, with open mind to all truth, firm and clear in his own deep 
evangelical convictions but truly tolerant and comprehensive, ready 
for the new movements of the Spirit of God in human life and in the 
missionary undertaking, of quick and eager sympathy, happy in a 
great confidence in God and God’s preparation of new leadership 
to succeed the old. 

Miss Gollock has not attempted a biography like Miss Padwick’s 
life of Gairdner or Smith’s life of Aggrey. One hopes that she may 
provide a full biography in the future. The present brief volume is, 
as she says, ‘ a biographical study.’ It is, of course, fully intelligent 
and sympathetic, first surveying briefly the epochs of his life and 
then dealing with ‘ characteristics and policies.’ The limits set do 
not allow of the adequate review of his writings and speeches and his 
contributions to the formulation and solution of the increasingly 
difficult issues of the missionary enterprise. Will Miss Gollock not 
undertake this service for Stock and foreign missions as the Rev. W. 
Knight undertook it in the case of Henry Venn ? 


EuGene STock 


R. E. SPEER 
New York 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IN 1927 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1927. By Arnotp J. ToyNBEE, 


Appendices. Maps. London: Oxford University Press. 24s. 
1929. 


IS volume is not so generally concerned as others earlier in 

the series with matters coming within the immediate scope 
of the foreign missionary, the contents being as follows: Part I, 
Security and Disarmament; Part II, Europe; Part III, China; 
Part IV, The American Continent. 

Part I gives in detail the progress of the Three-Power Naval 
Conference, and closes with the tale of its failure and the immediately 
succeeding events. Read in the light of the more hopeful outlook 
which prevails at the time of writing this review, the story is less 
disheartening than it otherwise would have been, but one is left 
marvelling at the lack of adequate preparation which might have 
wrecked more than the Conference. 

Nearly one-third of the European section is given up to the knotty 
subject of ‘ Europe and the U.S.S.R.,’ and is a reminder that even 
now, two years later, the problem of the place of Russia in Europe 
is still unsolved. 

The section on China opens with a record of the civil war during 
1927, the author repeating his remark made in 1926 that Chinese 
jnternal affairs are too closely woven with Chinese foreign relation- 
ships to be ignored in a survey such as this. The internal dissensions 
of the Kuomintang and the course of Russian communistic influence 
are treated at some length. Foreign relationships are grouped 
round events in the three centres, Shanghai, Nanking and Hankow, 
as being the most convenient way of dealing with them. The record 
of the incidents at Nanking, about which controversy has arisen, 
is based on reports published in the British and American responsible 
daily press, on the China Year Book and on official statements made 
in the British Parliament. This is the section which will be most 
closely read by those whose interest lies in missionary work. 

Part IV is largely occupied with Mexican affairs—the conflict 
between Church and State, and relationships with the United States. 
Once again, seen in the light of more recent events the history of 
the Church and State conflict in Mexico and of the failure of the 
Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commission will be read with a mitigation 
of one’s disappointment or impatience. There are certainly ad- 
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vantages in reading the history of yesterday in the light of to-day. 
The historyZof the Pan-American Organization from 1928 to 1928 
(the close of the Sixth Conference held at Havana, 16th! January 
to 20th February) is summarized in twenty pages useful for reference, 
and one mayfdetect in Mr Toynbee’s summary of the Sixth Confer- 
ence his belief that the Pan-American Union has a fair field for the 
future. 

The text of a number of international treaties is given in appen- 
dices, where also is to be found a ‘ Chronology of Events and Treaties, 
lst January—81st December 1927,’ running to twenty-five pages and 
of the greatest use for reference. On the otherwise blank page 
following the pages of contents there stand out three verses from the 
Bible which, if the world remembered and took warning by them 
more often, would make the history recorded in these recurring inter- 
national surveys something in which mankind could take more pride. 


M. M. UNDERHILL 
LonpoNn 





HISTORY OF JAPAN 


GESCHICHTE VON JAPAN. 2. Band: 1. Halfte. Dre UserNanME DER 
CHINESISCHEN Kuttur. Von O. Nacnop. Leipzig: Verlag der 
Asia Major. M.28 und M. 81. 1929. 


HIS stout volume of 589 octavo pages deais exhaustively 
with a brief period in the history of Japan that is of sur- 
passing interest. The fifty or more years beginning a.p. 645 are 
characterized as the time of ‘the assimilation of Chinese culture,’ 
and offer many analogies to the same nation’s most recent fifty 
years, in which occidental culture has been absorbed with similar 
zeal and celerity. 

With the persistent concentration characteristic of a German 
scholar Dr Oscar Nachod has continued to study things Japanese 
since in 1897 he published as an inaugural dissertation of the Uni- 
versity of Rostock his Relations of the Dutch East India Company 
to Japan in the Seventeenth Century. He was led to project a great 
history of Japan, divided into five periods, of which the first, that 
of ‘ The Tribal State,’ was covered by a volume published in the 
year 1906. The present volume, which has to do with the beginning 
of the second period (4.D. 645 to 1192), was about to be published 
when the war checked all enterprises of this description. At last, 
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aided by appropriations from a private society and from a depart- 
ment of the Prussian Government itself, the author has managed to 
resume publication under the auspices of the Japan Institute of 
Berlin. One cannot but admire his indomitable pluck. 

It may be due to the need of economizing paper and ink that often 
the style is so condensed and involved that even to one who is at 
home in the German language a sentence yields its sense only upon a 
second or third reading. The device of slipping a descriptive clause 
into an attributive position between a substantive and its article 
is used to excess. But the riddles are well worth solving. 

The chief source for the period is the Nikongi (Japan Chronicles), 
written in Japanese Chinese and completed a little after the year 
700. Naturally, this is most authoritative for the years immediately 
preceding the date of composition. Another uniquely valuable con- 
temporary source is the Manyoshu (Myriad Leaves Collection), an 
anthology of poems in pure Japanese style. The author has minutely 
examined these and all other available sources. In copious foot- 
notes that make up a large fraction of the book he gives chapter and 
verse for all his statements, using both the German and the English 
versions of the Nihongi, by Florenz and Aston. In reading un- 
translated sources he enjoyed the assistance of Japanese scholars. 

Small space is given to military events, the struggles over the 
dynastic succession and the rise of the Fujiwara family. The bulk 
of the book is a classified, encyclopedic review of the institutions 
of the period, political and religious, the customs, arts and sciences, 
the economic life and relations with neighbouring peoples—all of 
the greatest interest to those who have any knowledge of the later 
history of Japan. Since the review is thoroughly documented, the 
student finds here a sure foundation for the structure he is building. 
There is little philosophizing over the evidence. What we have is 
rather a carefully sifted mass of material for some future historian. 

The Chinese were in those times so admired and imitated that 
Japanese writers, perhaps unconsciously, attributed to their own 
heroes incidents from the lives of similar Chinese personages. Yet, 
as the author points out, while the Japanese took over the whole 
Chinese literary apparatus of that time and made it part of their 
own language, they did not wholly adopt the Chinese way of life, 
for instance, the house furniture, the employment of eunuchs as 
servants and the binding of women’s feet. In fact, it required many 
centuries to bring Japanese women down to anything like the abject 
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subordination which has been the lot of women on the continent. 
Two supreme rulers of the land in the fifty years under review, and 
many of the poets represented in the Manyoshu, were women. 

The enthusiastic adoption of a religion, Buddhism, which was in 
disfavour in China at that time, is another fact worthy of observa- 
tion by students of missions. 

A1zu-WAKAMATSU, JAPAN CHRISTOPHER Noss 


CONFUCIANISM IN EAST AND WEST 


KONFUZIUS IN ALLER WELT: Ein tragisches Kapitel aus der Geschichte 
des Menschengeistes. Von THeopor DEVARANNE. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, M. 5. 1929. 

HIS book has been written as Christian apologetic but the 

reader would hardly notice it until the end of his reading. 

As far as that goes, the author has little to add to such general 

statements as ‘ Jesus came not to destroy, but to fulfil’ ; ‘ Confucius 

was at his best a Moses or an Ezra, but not a Hosea, Amos, Isaiah or 

Jesus’; and ‘ Confucius . . . a pedagogue to Christ,’ and so on. 

In the concluding chapters, the criticisms of Confucianism as a 
state system, as moral teaching, as a philosophy and an educational 
ideal, and as religion are interesting but do not increase much our 
knowledge or understanding. 

The first two parts of the book, however—and for western 
readers the first chapter of Part m1 also—make available information 
which is valuable. References are made to the earlier translations 
of the Confucian classics in the seventeenth century. It is particu- 
larly interesting to read of Leiniz’s scheme for a Protestant mission 
to China for the purpose of bridging over the cultures of the East and 
the West. Christian Wolff was also interested in Confucianism, for 
in it he saw the possibility—nay, the actuality—of ethics without 
revelation, morality based on human reason alone. The Sorbonne 
in Paris was at one time a centre of Confucian learning in Europe ; 
Voltaire was an admirer of Confucian China; Montesquieu and 
J. J. Rousseau both had their attention directed to Confucian wisdom. 

In Part 1 the book deals in greater detail with Confucianism in 
Japan. The chapter giving an historical statement of Confucianism 
in China to-day brings together many recent facts in a way which 
shows keen and close observation. 


WucHANG Francis WE! 
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AFRICAN MEDICAL MANUALS 


AFRICAN DIsPENSARY HanpBooxk: An Aid to the Training and Practice 
of African Medical Assistants and for the Guidance of All engaged 
in Medical Practice in the Dispensaries of Africa. By CLEMENT 
C. CHESTERMAN, O.B.E. Illustrated. London: Christian Litera- 
ture Society, and Carey Press. 4s. 6d. 1929. 

A MoruHercraFt ManuaL: For Senior Girls and Newly Married Women 
in Africa. By E. R. and W. Mitiman. Illustrated. London: 
Christian Literature Society. 1s. 6d. 1929. 


a two modest volumes are a valuable contribution to the 
too scanty literature dealing with medical and physical 
welfare work among the Africans. 

The African Dispensary Handbook explains its purpose in its 
sub-title. It is perhaps rather advanced to be put into the hands of 
the average African dispenser meantime, but it will prove a most 
valuable basis for teaching, and I think few medical missionaries 
and nurses would not be thankful to have a compendium so full, 
concise and clear as this is. To the many laymen in remote districts 
who have medical practice thrust on them it can be heartily recom- 
mended, the attention paid to details of dosage and technique 
making it a really practical handbook. 

A Mothercraft Manual is another exceedingly valuable handbook 
for training nurses and young women of some education. To those 
working among primitive conditions it may at first sight seem only 
intended for more advanced communities in touch with European 
ways. No book is wholly suitable for a large continent without 
adaptation to local conditions, but even those working amongst the 
least advanced people will find this manual most suggestive in 
preparing simple lessons for young wives and mothers. It covers a 
great deal of ground, and its information is given with beautiful 
clearness and simplicity and a conciseness that is only possible 
because of the avoidance of any unnecessary repetition. Its use as 
a guide in teaching would be greatly enhanced by reference to, and 
discussion of, local belief and practice which vary so much that they 
cannot be noticed, much less discussed, in a general text-book ; but 
in oral teaching or vernacular translations the introduction of such 
matter would increase the interest and practical value of the manual. 

Were this a medical journal one might question the wisdom of 
some details; for example, the statement that a week is sufficient 
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for the cure of yaws, when doctors are fighting against the unwilling- 
ness to complete treatment as soon as beneficial results are seen. 
One might also question the advice given at the foot of p.77. Various 
useful warnings have not been neglected, but another might be 
added on the risk of scalding from fomentations in a climate where 
heat is so much longer retained than in the north. But any criticisms 
one might make are trifling, and this book also is whole-heartedly 
recommended to all interested in the welfare of African women. 


GLasGow AGNES R. FRASER 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Japan Mission Year Book, 1929. Edited by Paul S. Mayer. 
(Tokyo: Federation of Christian Missions. Y.2.50. 1929.) The 
twenty-seventh issue of this useful book appears in the seventieth 
year since the beginning of Protestant missions in Japan, and a con- 
siderable section is devoted to a careful study of the penetration of 
Japanese life by Christian ideals during the seven decades, four out 
of the five chapters being written by Japanese. The two preceding 
sections, on ‘ Japan To-day ’ and ‘ the Christian Movement in 1928,’ 
are clear and comprehensive ; and the situation in Formosa is also 
clearly set out. As for the statistics, the reader is assured that they 
are much more accurate than those of a year ago. The Year Book 
was received in London by the middle of October, an earlier date 
than has lately been recorded, for which we thank the producers. 





Das Gegenwartige Heidenapostolat im Fernen Osten 1. Halbband. 
Ostasien (Japan und China). Von Dr Joseph Schmidlin. (Miinster 
i. W.: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch-handlung. RM.8. 1929.) 
This is volume 18 in the series ‘ Missionswissenschaftliche Abhand- 
lungen und Texte,’ edited by Professor Schmidlin. A short descrip- 
tion of the land, the people and their religions introduces Japan and 
China respectively, and is followed by an outline of the past history 
of Christianity in the country, and present missionary activity. 
Missionary policy is stated, and statistics and ample footnotes are 
given. There is also a section in each part dealing with missions of 
Churches other than the Roman, based mainly on the World Missionary 
Atlas and the histories of Professors Warneck, Richter and Latourette. 
Anyone wishing concise information of the missionary work being 
carried on to-day in Japan and China by the Church of Rome cannot 
do better than consult this book. M. M. U. 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Rev. A. K. RetscHavEr, D.D., is a missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., a professor in the Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Executive Secretary of the Women’s Christian College of Japan and 
a leading authority on Japanese life. Not only in Japan but in all 
the countries of the East there is no more striking phenomenon 
than the rise of the women’s movement. In every country they 
have been hindered from access to the fountains of knowledge and 
enlightenment, and in every country they have made and are 
making their way thither. Students of social development have long 
observed that the permanence of educational, social and even re- 
ligious changes depends upon the extent to which they imbue the 
women of a nation. Yet the rise of a new consciousness among 
women is contemporaneous with a breaking down of old social and 
moral standards. The very foundations of society are being moved. 
At such a time the importance of the Christian colleges and schools 
for women and girls is difficult to exaggerate. 





Probably Turkey provides a more illuminating study of the 
struggle between religion and the modern secular outlook than any 
other nation. Professor LEvontiAN, of the School of Religion at 
Athens, formerly situated at Constantinople, has for years conducted 
a detailed study of the Turkish press. The changes which have 
taken place in Turkish religious and social life have been so rapid 
as wellnigh to baffle the outside observer. In the new develop- 
ment the social conscience has outstripped the religious sense, and 
yet it will prove powerless to maintain itself if it cannot be integrated 
with a religion more adequate than that against which it is in revolt. 





Dr J. L. Maxwe.., Secretary of the China Medical Mission- 
ary Association, went out to Formosa in 1900 under the Foreign 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church of England, and has an 
unusually wide knowledge of medical work among the Chinese, both 
in Formosa and in China. The problem to which he calls attention 
will become more urgent as the movement for devolution of re- 


sponsibility from the foreign mission to the indigenous Church grows 
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in strength. ‘ Devolution’ is applied with comparative ease to 
evangelistic work or to the lower reaches of education, but medical 
work, partly because of its institutional character and partly through 
the dearth of qualified indigenous Christian doctors, is not easy to 
‘devolve.’ Dr Maxwell insists that the Christian medical witness 
is an integral part of the whole evangelistic task. 





SaMuUEL Guy Inman, LL.D., is the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America, and has a long and varied 
experience of the religious life and currents of thought in that con- 
tinent. In describing some of the tasks of the evangelical movement 
in Latin America he draws attention particularly to the failure of the 
evangelical churches to divest themselves of the traces of their North 
American origin and to become related to the Latin culture. He 
points out the only way by which progress can be made, not by a 
laborious self-conscious adjustment, but by the growth of reverence 
and love for the deeper elements in the life and culture of a people. 





The writers of book reviews are: Mr C. W. H. Weaver, Chief of 
the Native Labour Section of the International Labour Office ; the 
Rev. Luther A. Weigle, Ph.D., D.D., Litt.D., Dean of Yale Divinity 
School; Mr J. H. Oldham, a Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council; the Rev. E. W. Smith, Literary Editor of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; the Rev. Canon Roscoe, an 
authority on African anthropology; the Rev. Henri A. Junod, 
D. és L., author of The Life of a South African Tribe ; Lady Hosie, 
who has lived much in China and written on Chinese domestic life ; 
the Rev. H. D. Griswold, D.D., Ph.D., for nearly forty years a 
member of the American Presbyterian Mission in Lahore; the Rt 
Rev. F. J. Western, D.D., Bishop of Tinnevelly ; Mrs A. E. Harper, 
of the well-known American Presbyterian school at Moga, Panjab ; 
Robert E. Speer, D.D., LL.D., Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. ; the Rev. Christopher 
Noss, D.D., for many years a member of the Japan Mission of the 
Reformed Church in the United States ; President Francis Cho-Min 
Wei, D.C.L., recently appointed to the presidency of the newly 
constituted Chu Wen University at Wuchang; and Mrs Donald 
Fraser, M.B., formerly a missionary of the United Free Church of 
Scotland in Livingstonia. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Mr Chr. Dons (Oslo), 
Rev. E. Folke (Drottningholm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), 
Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, 
D.Litt. (Edinburgh), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Ph.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen (Helsingsfors), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary literature, 
published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of Chris- 
tianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by t+. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 160. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
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I. History ; . 154| LX. Tas Caurcu im THe Mission Fracp 158 

Il. Missionary BrocraPny | .. 154| 4. Comiry, Co-opmraTIOn AND UNITY 159 

III. Taz Home Base. s ‘ . 155] XI. Curistiantry anp Tax Non-Curis- 

IV. Tum Mission Fretps | 5.55 TIAN RELIGIONS .  .  . 159 
Ppt ecg: amas: Mab Pride, 19: Rago of Chin. 9p, Raion 
ndo-China 156; Fad ee bE nian Ca ng 1593 Secu! “mn, 159; Other Religions, 
Rie, 7; Be wi lathe: ny - metraleata and XII mons Po "R 

1 . IAL AND Po .iticat RELATIONS 
Oceania, 157 ; The 4 a. one TE 157- oF MISSIONS “ 2 : . 159 
V. Works oF REFERENCE. : - 1§7| XIIl. HorTatory AND PRACTICAL . - & 
VIII. Missiomarny Mugrtuops . ° + 157| XIV. New Missionary MAGAZINE - 160 
1. History New York: Methodist Book Concern. $2. 
1929. 2. 

sautery Of Gilesionary Cestetios Pioneer work in India and Mexico, under the 

See 8 (Hudson Taylor). direction of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Biskop Hans Peter HALiBeck. Carl Ans- 


il. Missionary Biography helm. 2 vols. 208 and 242 pp. Lund: 


tEEN SPAANSCHE HEIDEN-APosTEL. S. Kalff. Gleeru Kr. 7.50. 1927. 3. 
Onze Missién “f + ag en ete. 1929 The first Swedish missionary to South Africa 
(Apr.), 113-27; .), 268-77. under the Moravian Mission, and one of the 
on Fray Ba rtilee de las Gace laeneebtel, greatest of all Swedish missionaries. 


missionary in Spanish America. Livincstong. R. J. Campbell, D.D. Illus. 
Mrs WILLIAM BuTLER: Two Empiresand the | Maps. 370pp. London: Benn. 218. 1929. 4. 
Kingdom. Clementina Butler. 202 pp. See review, p. 127. 
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Tue StoRY or Davip Livincstong. W. P. 
Livingstone. Maps. Illus. 125 pp. Lon- 
don: Livingstone Press. 18. 1929. 5. 


See review, p. 127. 


PERSONLIGHETEN OCH GARNINGEN. 128 pp. 
Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonis- 


tyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 1.50. 1929. 6. 
A biography of Bertil Sj éstrand, a missionary 
of the Swedish Church ission in India, com- 


piled from his own notes. He was Jt of 
the missionary training school at Tranquebar, 
and died January 29th, 1929. 


BisHoP STIRLING OF THE FALKLANDs. Fred- 
erick C. Macdonald. Illus. Maps. 255 pp. 
London: Seeley, Service. 10s. 6d. 1929. 


7: 
A well-written bio aphy of one who built 
up the Anglican C Church uth America during 
nearly forty years of strenuous life. 


Hupson Taytor: The Man who believed 
God. Marshall Broomhall. Portrait. xii 
+244 pp. London: China Inland Mission. 
2s. 6d. 1929. &. 

A popular biography which nevertheless is 
inclusive in its scope, giving a clear picture of 
a great man. 

TucKER oF UGANDA: Artist and Apostle, 
1849-1914. Arthur P. Shepherd. (New 
Missionary Biographies. No. 9.) Portrait. 
Map. 206 London: Student Christian 
Movement. 5s. 1929. 9. 

See review, p. 127. 


GILBERT WARREN OF HuNAN. By his Son 
illiam N. Warren]. Portraits. 160 pp. 
ondon : Epworth Press. 38. 1929. J0. 


An account of forty years as a Wesleyan 
missionary in China. 

MARKESMAN 1 MISSIONSHISTORIEN. G. W. 
Lindeberg, D.D. 256 pp. Stockholm : 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bok- 

férlag. Kr. 3.75 and Kr. 4.75. 1929. Ir. 
Contains short sketches of the lives of David 

Brainerd, — — y Martin, Theodor 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 





Hamberg, Geor, imothy Richard, 
Henry Appenzeller power 
TVOORTREKKERS VAN DE Missif&. S. Kalff. 
Onze Missién in Oost- en West-Indié, 1929, 
(Oct.), 285-302. r2. 
On Nelissen, Prinsen and Scholten (beginning 
of nineteenth century). 


See also 76 (Titus Mtembu). 


ill. The Home Base 
See 53 (Survey), 66 (Church), 87-9 (Secularism). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


JAARVERSLAG VAN DEN ZENDINGSSTUDIERAAD. 
October 1927-October 1928. om ¢ 
Boissevain. t9pp. Zeist: De Nije Wehme, 
Utrechtschweg. 1929. I3. 


OVERSICHT VAN DEN ARBEID DER SAMENWER- 
KENDE ZENDINGSCORPORATIES. 


Juli 1928- 
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as 1929. 46 pp. O6cgstgeest: Zendings- 

ureau. 1929. I4. 

OVERZICHT VAN HET ZENDINGSWERK IN NEDER- 
LANDSCH OosT- EN WeEsT-IND1If#, October 
1928-October 1929. Joh. Rauws. 50 pp. 
Oegstgeest : Zendingsbureau. 1929. 15. 

See 16 (Japan Yea rBook), 45 (Havana Con 
ference). 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan 

THE JAPAN Mission YEAR Book, 

Twenty-seventh Annual Issue. iii+130 pp. 

Tokyo: Federation of Christian Missions. 

New York: Committee of Reference and 

Counsel. London: Kegan Paul. Y. 2.50. 


1929. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN. Naokichi Kita- 
zawa. xvi+130 pp. Princeton: Univer- 
sity Press. $1.75. 1929. 17. 

‘ovides accurate but simple and non-technical 
information. 


DAS GEGENWARTIGE HEIDENAPOSTOLAT IM 
FERNEN OsTEN. I. Halbband: OsTAsIzN 
(Japan und China). (Missionswissenschaft- 
liche Abhandlungen und Texte. Heft 13.) 
J. Schmidlin. 192 S. Karte. Minster: 
Aschendorff. RM. 8. 1929. 178. 

See review, p, 151. 


See also 53 (Survey), 54 (Education), roo 
). 


(Kagawa 
Kerea 
See 53 (Survey). 
Ohina 
A Suort HIsToRY OF es E. T. Williams. 
Illus. Map. 3. +6 New York and 
London : I 4 79. 
La ahs Cummosss : La Vie publique 


et la Vie privée. Marcel Granet. (L’Evolu- 
tion de l'Humanité. No. 25.) Paris: Re- 
naissance du Livre. Fr. 30. 1929. 20. 


Den KINESISKA ODLINGENS HUVUDEPOKER. 
Knut B. Westman, D.D. 236 pp. Stock- 


holm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses 
Bokférlag. Kr. 4.25 and Kr. 5.25. 1929. 
ar. 


A series of lectures delivered at the university 
of Uppsala on ‘ The Principal Epochs of Chinese 
Civilization.’ 





PoRTRAIT OF A CHINESE LADY AND CERTAIN 
OF HER CONTEMPORARIES. Lady Hosie. 
xv+ 404 pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
21s. 1929. 22. 

A review is in preparation. 


Cutna: A New Aspect. H. Stringer. Map. 
240 pp. London: Witherby. 12s. 6d. 
1929. 23. 


The ‘ new aspect’ is that of the development 
of railways, a point of view which is seldom 
taken, but should not be ignored. 
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CuiIna, YESTERDAY AND To-pay. E. T. 
Williams. 4th edition, revised. xxiv+743 
pp. New York: Crowell. $3.75. 1929. 


"first published in 1923. A careful revision, 
with new map, new index and added ° a 
bringing the record down to December 1928. 


THE NATIONALIST PROGRAM FoR CHINA. Wu 
Chao-chu. vi+112 pp. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1.50. London: Ox- 


ford University Press. 7s. 1929. 25. 
Outlines both, the domestic and the forei, 
proeram., and includes notes on the situation in 
anchuria. Based on lectures given at the 

Williamstown Institute of Politics. 


REVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN MODERN 


Cuina. Frank Rawlinson. 97 pp. Shang- 
hai: Presbyterian Mission Press. $1.60. 
$1 (U.S.A.). 5s. 1929. 26. 


A review is in preparation. 
FACTORS IN THE CHINESE SITUATION. Stephen 
- Duggan. Political Science Quarterly (New 
York), 1929 (Sep.), 379-96. 27. 

tTHe Russo-Cu1nEse ConFLIcT IN MAN- 
CHURIA. . K. Kawakami. Foreign Affairs 
(New York), 1929 (Oct.), 52-68. 28. 

See also 8 (Hudson Taylor), zo (Gilbert 
Warren), z8 (R.C. Missions), 53 (Survey), 
60a (Medical), 67-8 (Church), 84 (Buddhism), 
go (Manichzism). 

Malay Archipelago 

¢ VERLOVING EN HUWELIJK BIJ DE To-Bapa’ 
IN MIDDEN-CELEBES. Jac. Woensdregt. 
Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volken- 
hkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1929 (2, 3), 
245-90. 29. 

+HoE BEN CHINEESCH HUWELIJK OP SUMATRA’S 
WESTKUsT TOT STAND KOMT. Mattheus van 
Purmerend. Onze Missién in Oost- en West- 
Indié, 1929 (Sep.), 256-67. 30. 

OVER HET ADAT-HUWELIJK oP Timor. P. 
Middelkoop. TZM, 1929 (2), 127-46. 31. 

+VERLEDEN, HEDEN EN TOEKOMST DER 
Nizuw-GuINEE-ZENDING. F. J. F. van 
Hasselt. TZM, 1929 (3), 255-72. 32. 

~— also r2 (Biographies), 15, 53 (Survey), 67 

wy, atte 63 (Missionary Task), 82 (Myths), 
95 ( uropeans). 


Indo-China and Farther india 
See 53 (Survey). 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1929. 34. 
Part Il of The Amnals for September 1929, 
A survey, the various articles by Indians or 
experts who have lived in India for years. 
THOUGHTS ON INDIAN DISCONTENTS. Edwya 
Bevan. 178 pp. London: Allen & Unwin, 
6s. 1929. 34a. 

A review is in preparation. 
THE INDIAN FERMENT: A Traveller’s Tale. 
H. G. Alexander. Preface by C. F. Andrews. 
ass 6h? London: Williams & Norgate, 
1929. 34). 

7S Well written and giving a true picture of India 
to-day. 


THe Case For Inpra. John S. Hoyland. 
Portrait of Gandhi. vii+-123pp. London: 
Dent. 4s. 6d. 


1929. 35. 

A clear statement of the Indian situation of 
to-day. 
INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION: Interim 
Report. (Review of Growth of Education in 
British India by the Auxiliary Committee 
op ted by the nee London : 

. Stationery Office. 4s. 1929. 36. 
¢THe Economics or INDIAN UnREsT. Sir 
Basil Blackett. Foreign Affairs (New York), 
1929 (Oct.), 41-51. 37. 
+DER INDUSTRIALISMUS IN INDIEN UND DIE 
CHRISTLICHE Mission. Willi Kobe. ZMR, 
1929 (11), 332-44. 38. 
See also 2 (Mrs Butler), 6 (B. Sjéstrand), 53 
(Survey), 69-75 (Church), 83 (Hinduism). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mesiems 

{DICTATORSHIP AND REFORMS IN TURKEY. 
Halidé Edib. Yale Review, 1929 (Autumn 
number), 27-44. 39. 

THE ASSYRIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 
W. A. Wigram. Illus. xvi+247 pp. Lon- 
don: Bell. 15s. 1929. 40. 

Deals with the modern descendants of the 
ancient Assyrian peoples. 

¢THE ParestinE Conrtiict. Elizabeth P. 
MacCallum. Information Service oy the 
Foreign Policy Association (New York), 
1929 (Oct. 16). 4z. 

See also 52 (Zionism), 53 (Survey), 85 (En- 
cyclopedia), 86 (Islam). 





British India and Ceylon 


THE CAMBRIDGE HisToRY OF INDIA. 
BritisH INDIA, 1497-1858. 
H. Dodwell. xxii+683 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press. 308. 1929. 33. 


The third volume to be published. A series 
of detailed monographs. 


Inp1a. Edited by D. R. Bhandarkar, Ph.D. 
iv+203 pp. 


Philadelphia : 


VoL. V. 
Edited by H. 


American 


Africa 
(General) 
See 4-5 (Livingstone), 55 (Education), 59-60 
(Medical). 
North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 
See 53 (Survey). 
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See 53 ( 
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Weet Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 
See 53 (Survey). 
East Afriea 
(from the Zambest to the Juba rivers) 


THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA FOR THE BIBLE. 
W. J. W. Roome. Illus. 208pp. London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 5s. 1929. 42. 
A travel record with excellent photographic 
illustrations, and notes on the work of the 
different missionary societies encountered. 


See also 9 (Bp Tucker), 53 (Survey). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


See 3 (Bp Hallbeck), 53 (Survey), 76 (Titus 
Mtembu). 


America and the West indies 


WHAT THE NeGrRO Tuinks. R. R. Moton. 
vii+267 pp. London: Student Christian 
Movement. 7s. 6d. 1929. 43. 


The American edition was noted in biblio- 
graphy for July 1929, No. 279. 

THE Ratn-MAKers: Indians of Arizona and 
New Mexico. Mary R. Coolidge, Ph.D., 
Litt.D. xiv+326 pp. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $2. 1929. 44. 

The characteristics, arts, ceremonies and 
oe | accurately and sympathetically de- 
scribed. 

EVANGELICALS ATHAVANA. Being an Account 
of the ye American Evangelical Con- 

ess at Havana, Cuba, June 20-30, 1929. 


.G. Inman. Map. 174 pp. New York: 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America. 25 cents. 1929. 45. 


A review is in preparation. 
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Columbia University 


89 pp. New York: 


Press. §2. London: Oxford University 
Press. 108. 6d. 1929. 48. 

THE GOVERNANCE OF Hawatl. Robert M. C. 
Littler. xviii+281 pp. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal.: University Press. $2.75. 
1929. 49. 

An examination of markedly successful 


administration of a territory occupied by con- 
flicting oriental, occidental and Polynesian 
racial elements. 


TWENTY YEARS AMONG PRIMITIVE PAPUANS. 


William E. Bromilow, D.D. Illus. 316 pp. 
London: Epworth Press. 5s. 1929. 50. 

An account of pioneer missionary work which 
also contains much first-hand information. 


See also 53 (Survey), 8z (Philippine Islanders). 


The Jews 

THE JEWS IN THE CHRISTIAN ERA AND THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION TO ITs CIVILIZATION. Laurie 
Magnus. London: Benn. 1929. 51. 

PALESTINE: TO-DAY AND To-mMoRROW. A 
Gentile’s Survey of Zionism. John Haynes 
Holmes. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 
1929. 52. 

See also 4r (Palestine). 

Fields General 

tA SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1929. 
(Jan.), 3-74. 53- 

See also rr (Biographies), 58 (Leprosy), 93 
(Nationalism), 94 (Slave Trade). 


Vv. Works of Reference 
See 85 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


IRM, 1930 


See 53 (Survey). 





See also r (Fray Bartholomé), 2 (Mrs Butler), 
7 (Bp Stirling), 53 (Survey), 77 (Church). 


Australasia and Oceania 
GotTtEs WorT IN DEN URWALDERN VON 


NEUGUINEA. Johann Flierl. Illus. Karte. 
171 S. Neuendettelsau: Missionshaus. 
RM. 2.50. 1929. 46. 


A review is in preparation. 


interests. 








Tue Paciric AREA: An International Survey. 


George H. Blakeslee. 224 pp. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets. 
(Vol. XII, No. 3.) 4o cents. 1929. 47. 


Important factors in China’s relations with 
the leading countries, as indicated by treaties, 
announced aims and policies, agreements for 
common action, conflicts of issues and unsolved 


An INQUIRY INTO THE QUESTION OF CULTURAL 
STABILITY IN POLYNESIA. 


Margaret Mead. 


Ohristian Education 
Japan 
{CHRISTIANITY AND WoMAN’S HIGHER Epuca- 


TION IN JAPAN. A. K. Reischauer, D.D. 
IRM, 1930 (Jan.), 75-86. 54. 


See also 53 (Survey). 
China 


India 
See 36 (Hartog Commission), 53 (Survey). 
Africa 
THE SCHOOL IN THE BusH: A Critical Study 
of the Theory and Practice of Native 
Education in Africa. A. Victor Murray. 
Illus. Maps. xx-+431! pp. London: Long- 
mans, Green. 128.6d. 1929. 55. 
See review, p. 124. 
See also 53 (Survey). 


See 53 (Survey). 
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Other Fields 


+De SCHOOLDIENST EN DE MEDISCHE DIENST 
op SormBaA. D. K. Wielenga. De Mace- 
doniér, 1929 (Sep.), 270-80. 56. 


General 


Wuart Is CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon? George A. 
Coe. 312 PP. London : Scribners. 10s. 6d. 
1929. 

A review is in preparation. 


Medieal Missions 


LEPROSY IN THE Far East. Robert G. 
e, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.T.M. and H. 
Foreword by Sir E. A. Gait, K.C.S.1. _C.LE, 
67 pp. London: World Dominion Press. 
2s. 1929. 58. 

AFRICAN DISPENSARY HANDBOOK. An Aid 
to the ——— and Practice of African 
Medical Assistants, and for the Guidance of 
all engaged in Medical Practice in the 
Dispensaries of Africa. Clement C. Chester- 
man, O.B.E. Illus. xii+272 pp. London: 
C.L.S. and Carey Press. 4s. 6d. 1929. 


See review, p. 150. 


A MorTHEercrart Manuva. For Senior Girls 
and Newly Married Women in Africa. 
E. R. and W. Millmann. Illus. viii+82 pp. 
London: C.L.S. 1s. 6d. 1929. 60. 

See review, p. 150. 


{DEVOLUTION IN MEDICAL MISSIONARY WORK 
IN CuIna. James L. Maxwell, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. IRM, 1930 (Jan.), 98-105. 60a. 


See also 53 (Survey), 56 (Netherlands Indies). 


Ohrictian Literature 


¢SPRAAKKUNST VAN HET BoLAANG MoNGON- 
powscH. W. Dunnebier. Bijdragen tot de 
taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indié, 1929 (2, 3), 297-468. 6r. 


Work among Women 
BRENNENDE FRAGEN DER FRAUENMISSION. 
2. Heft. Das ERWACHEN DER FRAU IN 
ALLER WELT. 22 S. Leipzig: Madchen- 
Bibel-Kreise. M.O. 45. 1929. 62. 
A review is in preparation. 


See also 53 (Survey), 60 (Mothercraft). 


Bible Distribution 
See 42 (Central Africa), 53 (Survey). 


General Discussion of Methods, 
Organization and Policy 
BEZINNING EN RICHTING: Over de _ ver- 

houding Indie-Nederland. D. Crommelin. 

48 Pp. Den Haag: Zendingsboekhandel. 
f. 0.60. 1929. 63. 

Two lectures on the present situation and the 
missionary task. 








INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


tANTIEK SYNCRETISME EN HEDENDAAGSCHE 
ZENDINGSVRAGEN. J. de Zwaan. TZM, 
1929 (3), 193-214. 64. 


iX. The Church In the Mission Field 


Die BrigFE DES APOSTELS PAULUS ALS Mis. 
SIONARISCHE SENDSCHREIBEN. (Allgemeine 
Missions-Studien. 7. Heft.) Julius Richter, 

- S. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 8. 1929, 

5 

A study of the Epistles from the point of view 
of their value as the letters of a missionary 
rather than as the statements of a theologian. 

{CHURCHES OF THE EAST AND OF THE WEsT: 
From a Protestant Point of View. John 
R. Voris. Religious Education (Chicago), 
1929 (Sep.), 659-66. 66. 


WESTERN MONEY AND THE CHINESE CHURCH: 
An Attempt to find a Modern Approach to 
an Old Practice. Frank Rawlinson. ii+ 
71 pp. Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission 
Press. 50 cents (Chinese), 25 cents (U.S.A.), 
1s. 3d. 1929. 67. 

A review is in preparation. 


tDas WERDEN EINER SELBSTANDIGEN KIRCHE 
In Cutna. W. Oehler, D.Dr. EMM, 1929 
(Sep.), 263-75. 68. 


CHURCH UNION IN SoutH INDIA: The Story 
of the Negotiations. E. H. M. Waller, 
aor of Madras. Map. 96pp. London: 

S.P.C.K. 2s. 1929. 69. 


CHURCH UNION IN SoutH INDIA. 
of Rangoon. 
London : 
1929. 70. 

Wuy SoutH INDIA CHURCHES ARE CONSIDER- 
ING UNION. Joseph Muir, G. E. Phillips, 
E. J. Palmer, D.D.,and W. J. Noble. 24 pp. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6d. 1929. 
72. 

WATERSMEET : 


The Bishop 
Introduction by G. E. Harris. 
Church Missionary Society. 2d. 


A Description of the Pees 
Union of Churches in ag India dwin 


James Palmer, D.D. . +. ~~, — 
Order Pamphlets, No. 2) ndon : 


and Publications Board, Church seen 
Westminster. 3d. 1929. 72. 


¢THE PrRopos—ED UNION OF CHURCHES IN 
SoutH Inpia. Edwin J. Palmer. Con- 
temporary Review, 1929 (Oct.), 448-57. 73. 
¢CHuRCH UNION IN SoutH INp1a. Clifford 
Manshardt. Journal of Religion, 1929 
(Oct.), 607-13. 73a. 
bier MINISTRY OF THE CuHuRCH. I. A. J. 
oe Il. F. B. Fisher. NCCR, 1929 
P-), 468-82. 74. 
{THE SacraMEnts. I. 
K. Lange. NCCR, 
75- 


J. H. Maclean; II. 
1929 (Sep.), 482-95. 
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Tue Lure or Titus MremBu. James Mtembu. 

Portraits. 47 pp. London: Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 9d. 1929. 
6 


See review, p. 127. 

fYounG CHURCHES IN Otp Lanps. S. G. 
Inman, D.D. IRM, 1930 (Jan.), 106-19. 
77: 

See also 53 (Survey), roo (Kagawa). 


X, Comity, Co-operation and Unity 
THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM: A Survey 
of the Present Position. Edited by Sir 
ames Marchant. 292 pp. London: 
ssell. 78. 6d. 1929. 78. 

WorLD MISSIONS AS SEEN FROM JERUSALEM. 
Milton R. Stauffer. 93 pp. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. 50 cents. 
1929. " 

Provides the framework for a general course 

on Christian missions, although prepared 
rimarily for leaders of adult groups studying 
athews’ Roads to the City of God. 


See also 53 (Survey), 69-734 (Indian Church). 


XI. Ohristianity and the Nen- 
Christian Religions 


Religions ef Primitive Peeples 


THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE. Raoul Allier. 
xiv+301 pp. London: Bell. 15s. 1929. 
80 


Translated by Fred Rothwell from Le Non- 
Civilisé et Nous. See review, p. 132. 
SavaGE GENTLEMEN. Mabel C. Cole. 249 pp. 
New York : Van Nostrand. $3.50. 1929. 8z. 
An ethnological investigation of non-Christian 
tribes of the a Islands, emphasizing 
daily life among the Tinguian. 
¢{Mentawert Mytus. Edwin Loeb. Bijd- 
vagen tot de taal- land- en volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, 1929 (1), 66-244. 82. 
See also 44 (American Indians), 50 (Papuans). 


Religione of China 
See 84 (Buddhism), 90 (Manichzism). 


Religions ef india 
Hymns or THE Atvirs. (Heritage of India 
Series.) J. S. M. a Illus. 94 pp. 
Calcutta : Association Lon- 
don : Oxford University Press. 3s. 1929. 83. 
A review is in preparation. 


¢PRESENT-Day BuDDHISM IN CHINA. 
Ludwig Reichelt. 
84. 


Karl 
CR, 1929 (Oct.), 647-51. 


Tue Encyctopapi1a oF IstAm. Edited by 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, T. W. 
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Arnold, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Pro- 
vengal. No. 40. Malatya—Mansir b. Nah. 
PP. 193-256. Fasciculus L. Taghkent- 
iflis. . 689-752. London: Luzac. 
Leyden: Brill. Each 5s. 1929. 85. 
{THE CRITICISM OF RELIGION IN IsLAM. 
aaety Levonian. IRM, 1930 (Jan.), 87-97 


See also 39 (Reforms), 41, 52 (Palestine). 


Judaism 
See 41, 52 (Palestine), 5z (Jews in Christendom). 


Secularism 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE. J. H. 
Oldham. 14 pp: New York and London : 
International Missionary Council. 3d. 1929. 


A statement made to the Committee ofjthe 
I1.M.C. at its Williamstown meeting in July 1929. 
Appears also in NCCR, 1929 (Oct.), 5r2-2z. A 
German translation appears in EMM, 1929 
(Okt.), 289-97, and in NAMZ, 1929 (Okt.), 289- 
99» under the title, ‘Der Sakularismus als 

enschheitsgefahr.’ 


SAKULARISMUS UND Mission. (Allgemeine 
Missions-Studien. 8. Heft.) Siegfried Knak. 
42 S. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 1.20. 
1929. 88. 

An examination of secularism as seen in 
America and Germany, and the significance of 
the missionary movement. 

A PREFACE TO MoRALs. 
vii+348 pp. London: 
Ios. 1929. . 

A review is in preparation. 


Walter Lippmann. 
Allen & Unwin. 


Other Religions 
¢SoME CHINESE RECORDS OF MANICHAISM IN 
Cuina. T. A. Bisson. CR, 1929 (July), 
413-28. 90. 
General 


Diz RELIGION IN GESCHICHTE UND GEGEN- 
WART: Handwéorterbuch fiir Theologie und 
Religionswissenschaft. H. Gunckel und L. 
Zscharnack. 2. Auflage. 55.-57. Liefe- 
rung (Bd. III: Bogen 29.-37.). 58.-61, 
Lief. (Bd. III: a 38.-45, Tafel 9.-24.). 
Kirchengeschichte II-Kurzwegianer. Tiib- 
ingen : M. 5.40 und M. 7.20. 1929. 
gr. 

¢Das ANTICHRISTENTUM IM HEIDENTUM. 

in Schlunk. NAMZ, 1929 (Sep.), 274- 

87. 92. 

See also 53 (Survey). 
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Xil. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 

A History OF NATIONALISM IN THE East. 

Hans Kohn. Translated by Margaret M. 





Miers 
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Green. xi+476 pp. London: Routledge. 
258. 1929. 93. 

The German edition was reviewed in our issue 
for April 1929. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 1839- 
1865. W. L. Mathieson, LL.D. Map. 
xii+203 pp. London: Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
1929. 94. 

The former volume, British Slavery and its 
Abolition, 1823-1838, was reviewed in our issue 
for April 1927. The present volume deals with 
the effects of emancipation. 

#D8& BETEEKENIS DER EUROPEESCHE BEVOL- 
KINGSGROEP IN INDIE VOOR DE INLANDSCHE 
MaatscHapplj. H. G. J. Morshuis. Onze 
Missiéx in Oost- en West-Indié, 1929 (June), 
194-9. 95: 

tINTELLECTUEELEN EN Misst#. Jos. Grendel. 
Onze Missién in Oost- en West-Indié, 1929 
(May), 169-74. 96. 

Butnp Spots: Experiments in the Self-Cure 
of Race Prejudice. Henry S. Leiper. xvi 
+143 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 
$1. 1929. 97. as , 

Suggests ways of cultivating fair and brotherly 
personal attitudes, -—. « an analysis of actual 

which have helped individuals to 
uproot race prejudice. 

DANGER Spots IN WORLD POPULATION. 
Warren S. Thompson, Ph.D. xiv+344 
+x pp. New York: ay) $4. 1929. 98. 

A good study of the differential pressure of 
peoples on their resources, and the efforts to 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CO =Church Overseas 

CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM =Evangelisches Missions-Magasin 
IRM =I nternational Review of Missions 
JCQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MRW =Misstonary Review of the World 
MW =Mosilem World 





equalize such pressures, these being important 
elements in friction between nations and ip 
developing race prejudice. 

THe Dvux-Duxks: Primitive and Historic 
Types of Citizenship. Elizabeth A. Weber, 
xx-+142 pp. Chicago: University Press, 
$3. 1929. 99. 

An analysis of the methods by which certain 
gtoups—primitive, classical, medieval—have pro. 
vided for the civic and social education of their 
prospective members, special attention bei 

aid to the formal methods of induction ail 
initiation. 

See also 17 (Japan), r9-28 (China), 33-7 
(India), 39 (Turkey), 47-9 (Pacific), 53 
(Survey). 


Xill. Hortatory and Practical 


Love, THE LAw oF Lirz. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
Trans. by J. F. Gressitt. With Biography of 
Mr Kagawa by Eleanor M. Hinder and Helen 
F. Topping. viii+313 pp. Philadelphia: 
Winston. $2. London: Student Christian 
Movement. 1929. J00. 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


{La REVUE DE L’Avucam. (l’Organe officiel de 
Association Universitaire Catholique pour 
l’Aide aux Missions), 8 Rue des Récollets, 
Louvain, Belgium. Vol. I, No. 1, Nov. 
1929. oz. 

Successor to Les Carnets de TAucam.} 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


NAMZ =Neue Allgemeine Misstonssettschrift 
NCCR =National Christian Council Review 
NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrsft 








TZM =Tijdschrift voor Zendings wet. hap 
Mededeelingen 

ZM =Zeittschrsft far Misst . haft 

ZMR =Zeitschrift far Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft 


When other magasines ave referred to, the full title is geven. 


(Note.—The magazine MZW has ceeagns its title to Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
ededeelingen.] 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 
BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MIssSIONARY COUNCIL 














International Missionary Council 


HE Council has made arrangements with Dr Kenyon L. Butterfield to 
spend this coming year in India in a study of the rural situation there. 
His purpose will be to assist missionaries and Indian Christians in developing 
specific plans and projects that will bring the Christian gospel more directly 
into contact with the life of the rural population. In October Dr Butterfield 
met with a group of about twenty-five mission board secretaries in New York 
City and discussed with them his plans for the year’s work in India, along the 
lines stressed at Jerusalem in the study of this area of life; and in November 
he met with a similar group in London, before starting for India. He plans to 
make his approach to the problem on the basis of community life. 

He has a vision of the needs of rural peoples and goes as a specialist missionary 
whose help will provide an undoubted impetus in taking Christianity to the 
large Indian population that lives in rural areas. Dr Butterfield spent last 
year in South Africa, where he was in close touch with the missionary forces as 
well as with government educational agencies in studying rural problems. It is 
anticipated that he will devote the year following to a similar mission to China. 





South African Institute of Race Relations 


N 1927 the Phelps-Stokes Fund voted a sum of money for a period of years 

towards the salary of an organizer of inter-racial work in South Africa. 

In 1928 the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant, also extending 

over a period of years, for general native betterment work in South Africa, 

with permission for the use of the funds to secure a capable organizer of such 
activities. 

Early in 1929 both bodies agreed to the formation of a special committee 
to administer these funds and to consider the policy which should be followed 
in their allocation. The only reservation made was that the activities to be 
supported should be non-political. The Committee met in Johannesburg on 
May 9th, 1929, under the chairmanship of Mr Howard Pim, and deliberated upon 
the racial situation in South Africa; it considered also a number of applica- 
tions for grants-in-aid which had been referred to it by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Having resolved that there existed an urgent need for the appointment of an 
Adviser on Race Relations in South Africa, to work under the direction of a non- 
political body, and that Mr J. D. Rheinallt Jones should be invited to accept 
the appointment, the Committee agreed to form itself into the Committee 
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of the South African Institute of Race Relations, with power to add to its 
number, prepare the necessary constitution, administer the funds at its disposal 
and direct the activities of the Adviser. 

The Committee gratefully accepted the grants of the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, but expressed its conviction that 
adequate funds for the work should eventually be found by the people of South 
Africa, both European and non-European. Dr C. T. Loram was then appointed 
Chairman, Mr Howard Pim Treasurer, and Mr Rheinallt Jones Secretary and 
Convener. 

Mr Rheinallt Jones will devote himself entirely to this work from January 
1930. He left for the United States at the end of 1929 to study inter-racial 
organizations and cognate matters, and expects to return to South Africa at the 
end of April 1930. 

The tnstitute is intended to serve as a connecting link between the con- 
siderable number of bodies (joint councils, welfare societies, missionary con- 
ferences) at present engaged in various forms of activity among non-Europeans. 
It will initiate investigations into social, economic and other problems, with a 
view to the accumulation of information and the dissemination of knowledge 
upon matters affecting racial relations in South Africa. The Adviser will be 
available for consultation, and when required will give practical assistance 
to societies anxious to embark upon betterment schemes. The encouragement 
of agricultural development, the extension of health organization, the provision 
of recreational, educational and religious agencies will also be regarded as coming 
within the scope of the activities of the Institute. 

It is proposed to establish an endowment fund to ensure the permanence 
of the Institute, and a formal constitution for the Institute is being prepared. 
In the meantime, the Committee will welcome proposals from bodies desirous 
- being associated with the Institute or of utilizing the services of the 
Adviser. 





Institute of Pacific Relations 
Kyoto, Japan, OcToBER 28TH TO NovEMBER 8TH, 1929 


Bier third session of the Institute was concerned mainly with relations 
between China and other nations, especially Japan. The discussions 
on Manchuria occupied three days, and it was felt that the debates certainly 
cleared the air and enabled every one present to understand the two national 
points of view. 

The question of extra-territoriality in China naturally arose, and it was agreed 
that such special privileges must ultimately be abolished ; but it was pointed 
out that the Chinese could do much to render the transition stage more smooth. 
It was proposed to hold the fourth session, in 1931, in China, when again ques- 
tions relating to China will, it is presumed, be given a leading place. 

The Institute is steadily growing in the regard of the governments of the 
world. With no axe to grind, with no other aim than that of promoting mutual 
understanding, the Institute has made a place for itself in the world’s councils. 
Christian leaders in the younger Churches, as well as missionaries, attend its 
sessions, and the influence of Christianity on national development and inter- 
national relationships is recognized in its discussions and debates. 
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An Opportunity for Missionaries on Furlough 


HE New York State College of Agriculture in Cornell University, Ithaca, 

N.Y., is offering to missionaries working in rural areas who are home 

on furlough this winter the opportunity to attend a four weeks’ school, specially 

organized for this purpose, in which they may obtain a short introduction to 
studies related to the life of country people. 

The school will open on February 10th and close on March 8th, 1930. During 
the first week the students may participate in ‘ Farmers’ Week,’ one of the great 
annual events at Cornell, when special courses and lectures are provided for 
more than five thousand farmers who come at that time. 

The purpose in offering this course is not limited to the teaching of agri- 
cultural science. The aim is to give the missionary an introduction to some of 
the fundamental studies that will enable him to understand better the life 
of country people, so that all his missionary work may be more closely related 
to their interests and needs. Special attention will be given to the organization 
and supervision of extension work, and a principal method of this school will 
be to demonstrate such work rather than merely to teach its theory. 


The League of Nations and Narcotic Drugs 


‘ior Commission appointed by the League of Nations to investigate the 

situation in regard to opium smoking in the Far East started for the East 
in September last. The personnel is international, being composed of one 
Swede, one Czechoslovak and one Belgian, with a Swedish secretary. The 
Commission is to visit Burma, Java, Sumatra, North Borneo, Siam, Indo-China, 
Hong-Kong, South China, the Philippines and Formosa. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, meeting in September, adopted a 
resolution to convene a conference with a view to limiting the world output 
of narcotic drugs to the world’s legitimate needs for medical and scientific 
purposes, arranging what proportion of the total each country should pro- 
duce “~ taking adequate steps to prevent new centres of manufacture being 
created. 

The importance of these two lines of action can hardly be exaggerated ; 
missionaries in many parts of the world are brought into contact with those 
who use opium in one form or another, and will welcome any measures to limit 
its illegitimate use. 


A New Danish Mission 


i ee East Jeypore Mission of Danish South Jutland has been recognized 

under Memorandum A (India Office) for missionary work in India. This 
mission is an offshoot of the former Schleswig-Holstein Mission (Schleswig- 
holsteinische evangelisch-lutherische Missionsgesellschaft zu Breklum), the 
work of which was taken over during the war by the adjacent mission of the 
United Lutheran Church of America. When the Schleswig-Holstein Mission 
returned to its field, two of its former Danish missionaries continued to work 
with the American Lutherans until the present time, when a small sphere of 
work has been marked out for them and they have formed a new society, as 
stated above. 
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National Missionary Organizations and Secretaries 


RevisEp DrrEcTORY 


(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

Rev. A. T. Thompson, Bible House, 241-3 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 34 Rue de Stassart, Bruxelles. 
Brazil.—Committee on Co-operation in Brazil. 

Dr Erasmo Braga, Rue I de Marco 6, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 


Dr C. Y. Cheng, Dr K. T. Chung, L. D. Cio, Rev. D. Fang, Miss T. C. Kuan, Rev. 
E. C. Lobenstine, Miss L. K. Haass and G. Chen (industrial), F. L. Chang (rural), 
Rev. C. L. Boynton (business), Missions Building, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 


Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 
Rev. Emory Ross, Léopoldv ile Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Professor Friedrich Torm, Nordre Frihavnsgade 27, Kobenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Miss Aina Johansson, Kapteeninkatu 26C, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris (xIv°). 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 
Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Kenneth Maclennan, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Dr B. C. Oliver, P. O. Philip, Rev. M. T. Titus (Moslem work), 
1 Staveley Road, Poona. 


Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 
r W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebizawa, 10 Omote Sarugaku-Cho, Kanda-Ku, Tokyo. 

Korea.—National Christian Council of Korea. 

Rev. J. K. Chung (Chairman), Sunday School Association, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 

Dr S. G. Inman, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council. 

Dr R. P. Wilder, D. Partoghian Building, Rue du Télégraphe, Cairo. 
The Netherlands.—Commissie van Advies. 

Ds. John Rauws, Zendingsbureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendingsconsulaat. 

Dr N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Weltevreden, Batavia, Java. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 

Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Missionsraad. 

Chr. Dons, Post Boks 548, Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands. 

Rev. E. K. Higdon, Christian Mission, Manila. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 

Mrs G. B. McFarland, Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—General Missionary Council of South Africa. 

Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr, P.O. Box 1012, Cape Town. 
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Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jacob E. Lundahl, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm C. 


Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— | Schweizerische Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 
Beziehung. 
M. le pasteur Abel de Meuron, 2 Chemin de Cédres, Lausanne. 


United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
L. B. Moss, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


[Note-—The Councils of Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden have formed a 
Missionary Conference of Northern Europe (Nordiska Missionsrédet) for the 
discussion of their common problems, but the four councils remain separate 
members of the International nt Council.] 





International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa 


HE formation of this Committee as a sub-committee of the International 
Missionary Council was approved at the Williamstown meeting of the 
Council. Miss Wrong began her work as Secretary of the Committee on 
October Ist. During October and November she consulted with British mis- 
sionary societies about the need of literature in the areas in Africa in which they 
work, and in December she saw the secretaries of some of the Continental 
missionary societies. She sails for the United States on January 2nd, and will 
attend the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, afterwards visiting 
the headquarters of some of the missionary boards in the United States and 
Canada, and seeing something of Negro education in the Southern States. 


Disabilities in Missionary Service 
‘or following excerpts from the Survey of the year 1929 are taken from 
the current issue of the International Review of Missions. 

In Turkey: ‘ All foreign schools, so far as Turkish pupils are concerned, 
must be completely secular. . . . Public evangelism is impossible.’ 

In Egypt: ‘The cases of girl converts who were refused permission to 
profess Christianity and were compelled to return to their Moslem homes have 
aroused in the missionary and Christian community the conviction that no 
efforts must be spared to secure a rectification of the law. . . . The present 
state of the law ill accords with the constitutional provision of liberty of 
conscience.’ 

In Eritrea: ‘The Swedish National Missionary Society . . . continues 
to suffer gravely by the restrictions placed upon it by the Italian Government. 
New missionaries are not allowed to enter Eritrea, and those on furlough are 
not permitted to return.’ 

In Portuguese East Africa: ‘A grave situation has arisen in Portuguese 
East Africa through the promulgation of a new law prohibiting the use of the 
vernacular in any written form, and making onerous regulations concerning 
the qualifications of African preachers. Serious concern has been caused to 
the missions by these provisions, and the International Missionary Council is 
following the matter closely in consultation with the Missionary Association 
in Portuguese East Africa and the home boards of the missions.’ 
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London Conference for Missionary 
Administrators 


A ONE-DAY conference has been arranged in London on January 10th 

to consider how to help the missionary to meet some of the difficulties 
created by the contact of modern civilization with ancient cultures and tribal 
eustoms. The conference has been planned jointly by the Board of Study for 
the Preparation of Missionaries and the British Social Hygiene Council, having 
in view missionary administrators and board members, and those engaged in 
theological or missionary training, as well as representatives of the colonial 
services. The subjects for discussion are to be introduced by the Rev. William 


Paton, and two others, who will speak respectively from the governmental 
and the scientific point of view. 





Increased Accommodation for 
Co-operative Missionary Work in London 


HE growth of co-operative missionary work has added so much to the 
activities centred in Edinburgh House (2 Eaton Gate) that for some 
time the accommodation there has been insufficient. An anonymous donor 
has recently made possible the purchase of the adjoining house (4 Eaton Gate) 
for additional accommodation. The gift is to be associated with the memor 
of Mr Williamson Lamplough, who took a leading part in obtaining Edinburgh 
House some years ago. Certain alterations are necessary before the new house 
is ready for occupation as an office, but it is hoped that these will be completed 
and the additional rooms taken into use before Easter. 

The house, besides being the headquarters of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, with the many branches of its work, 
contains the London offices of the International Missionary Council. It is 
therefore an international centre for all missionary activity, and the generous 
provision of more ample accommodation is a cause for deep thankfulness. 


Japan 


4 jer following is taken from the October issue of the Japan Christian 
Quarterly, which is in great part occupied with the subject of the penetra- 
tion of Japanese life and thought by Christianity : 


The Kingdom of God campaign, for which plans are now under way, is of extreme 
importance ; it recognizes that Japan can only become Christian by her people becom- 
ing Christians. In the words of the prospectus issued in connexion with the campaign, 
‘The thought life as a whole, politics, education, industry, everything in Japan must 
be brought under God’s direct control. Through Christ-like Japanese a Christ-like 
Japan must be brought to birth. To transform this vision into reality we must increase 
the present two hundred and fifty thousand Christians to a round million. Numerals 
are void of power, but there is strength in numbers. The mustard tree, unless it 
becomes a tree, cannot shelter the birds of the air.’ For the same reason Kagawa, 
who is the moving spirit in the whole enterprise, has accepted an important part- 
time post in the administration of Tokyo City, by which, as a Christian, he will be 
able to apply his religion to the social problems of the capital. 
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We do not think it an exaggeration to say that the campaign is going to be a test 
of the value of Christianity as at present organized in Japan. In Kagawa the Church 
has a prophet who lives and preaches Christ, who has won the heart of the public to 
a peculiar degree, and who is wanting to do all he can to forward the Christian cause 
in Japan in co-operation with the Christian Churches. The Christian Churches are 
alive to the fundamental importance of evangelistic work, and several have already 
planned prolonged campaigns. Can they co-operate with Kagawa as he wishes to 
co-operate with them ? or are denominational jealousies and theological differences 
going to prevent such ‘fellowship in the Gospel’? The next few months will decide. 
In the meantime it is encouraging to note the emphasis being laid on prayer in con- 
nexion with the whole movement. Neither Kagawa nor a good organization will go 
far without it. 


Notes and News 


North America.—A conference to consider theological education in relation to the 
world mission of Christianity was held at Madison, New Jersey, at the end of November, 
attended by representatives of theological seminaries. A number of preliminary papers 
had been written and circulated before the meeting. A short report of the conference 
will be given in our April issue. 


The Foreign Missions Conference is to meet at Atlantic City, January 14th to 17th. 


A conference of medical missionaries is to meet at Clifton Springs, N.Y., February 
20th to 23rd. 


Germany.—The Allgemeiner Evangelisch-protestantischer Missionsverein (Ostasien- 
mission) has adopted the official title of Ostasienmission (Allgem. Ev.-prot. Missions- 
verein). 


Great Britain.—Dr Mott has accepted an invitation to spend the months of 
April and May in Great Britain. He hopes to meet with various mission boards, to 
confer with them on some recent missionary problems, and with groups of laymen, 


students, ministers and others. He will not address more than one public meeting 
in London. 


Japan.—The seventieth anniversary of the beginning of Protestant missionary work 
was celebrated at the meeting of the National Christian Council in October 1929. 


It is confidently hoped that the evangelistic movement in Japan will be greatly 
stimulated by the wide circulation which Mr Kagawa’s latest book, New Life through 
God, is having. Ninety thousand copies were sold within two months of its publication. 


South Africa.—It is proposed to hold in Johannesburg, probably in October, under 
the auspices of the Transvaal Missionary Association, an exhibition of the world service 
of the Christian Church. 


Week of Prayer.—The World’s Evangelical Alliance has arranged the customary 
week of prayer from January 5th to 11th inclusive. The call to prayer has been 
translated into many languages, and the observance is expected to be again world wide. 





Obituary 


On October 26th, in Tokyo, the Rev. Robert Cornell Armstrong, Ph.D., missionary 
of the United Church of Canada. Dr Armstrong had been in Japan since 1903, and 
was one of the outstanding scholars and Christian teachers in the country. He was 
a former secretary of the National Christian Council of Japan. 
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Subjects for Intercession 
January to March 1930 


Let us Pray: For the evangelistic work of the Church in all the world, remembering 
especially the ‘ Kingdom of God Movement’ in Japan and the five-year campaign 
in China, those who are leading and all who are taking part in these movements 
(pp. vi-vii). 


Lzer vs Pray: For all who suffer disability from being Christians, and for all who 
are hampered or thwarted in carrying on evangelistic work, remembering especi- 
ally Christians in Moslem lands (p. v). 


Lt us Pray: For certain men who are undertaking special work in the service of 
the Kingdom, e.g. Dr Butterfield in his study of the rural situation in India (p. i) ; 
Mr Wiser in India and Mr Chang in China in their work for the Church in rural 
areas ; and Mr Rheinallt Jones in taking up the secretaryship of the South African 
Institute of Race Relations (pp. i-ii). 


Let us Pray: For the work of the International Committee on Christian Literature 
for Africa, and for all engaged in producing such literature (p. v). 


Lzt us Pray: For the new Danish mission opened in the Madras Presidency (p. iii). 


Let us Give Tuanks: For the additional accommodation provided for co-operative 
missionary work in London (p. vi). 


Let us Pray: For the secretaries of the national missionary organizations, some 
of whom have only recently taken up this work (pp. iv—v). 


Let us Pray: For the officers of the International Missionary Council: Dr Mott, 
Mr Oldham, Rev. W. Paton, Dr Warnshuis. Dr Mott is to visit Great Britain 
in April and May (p. vii); Mr Paton sails for North America early in January 
to confer with missionary leaders. 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an Official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the [nternational Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR A NEW PHILO- 
SOPHY AND ITS BEARING ON 
MISSIONARY WORK 


By PH. KOHNSTAMM, D.Sc. 


I 


HE meeting at Jerusalem of the International Mission- 
ary Council clearly recognized that perhaps the 
greatest and most urgent task which Christendom has to 
face is the answer to the challenge of a secularized and 
purely humanistic civilization. Reports from all parts of 
the world, from China, India and the Near East, as well as 
from the great cities of Europe and America, agree on this 
point, that old and venerable forms of social life are beginning 
to lose their hold on the masses of the population, being 
undermined by modern science and technical art, which 
seem to be based on principles incompatible with the values 
that guided former generations. 
The significance of the statement made at Jerusalem 
can in my opinion hardly be overestimated. Indeed, the 
twentieth century will have to face a spiritual crisis within 
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Christianity, perhaps more general and more deeply rooted 
than any century since the beginning of the Christian era 
has seen. And at the same time the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities for Christendom to win the world for its Lord are 
perhaps greater than ever. 

Before we can try to find a way out of this bewildering 
situation we must enquire not only into the causes but also 
into the possibilities at present in existence for meeting the 
difficulties. As far as I can see, the internal crisis of Christi- 
anity is twofold. Modern science, especially natural science, 
found a path prepared by the Christian faith. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to say whether this dependence was 
inevitable ; but as a matter of fact it cannot be denied that 
neither in the world of Confucius, nor in that of Buddha, 
nor in that of Mohammed is anything comparable to be 
found. This seems to suggest that Christianity and natural 
science are at least not incompatible. On the other hand, 
however, since science has developed and become a power, 
it appears to be all over the world perhaps the greatest 
enemy and hindrance to the spread of the faith. But I 
have no doubt that we have to deal here with appearances 
only, which though deeply rooted in history we ought to 
overcome. 

There is, on one hand, a misunderstanding of science, 
or rather of the popular idea of what science should be. 
Instead of being regarded as a tool, a most valuable, in- 
estimable instrument for truth, it is regarded as the 
highest value in itself. ‘ Scientism’ has taken the place of 
science. A great deal of the philosophy of recent centuries 
starts from the tacit assumption that the human mind is a 
part of—certainly a quite small fragment of, but in essence 
identical with—the Mind, that is, the Creative Force in the 
universe. And it is quite easy to understand why this sup- 
position (which highly flatters our self-esteem) finds so many 
adherents. 

But an antidote lies in real devotion to exact scientific 
work ; there are few things more calculated to teach humility 
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than the discipline given by exact scientific training. This is 
the truth already stated by Bacon, i.e. that a little learning 
removes a man from God, but that deeper learning brings 
him back again. Our present scientific situation seems to 
confirm this to an astonishing degree. Whereas the popular 
ideas of the man in the street are full of the hostility between 
science and religion, and whereas a great many of the 
difficulties felt in the religious life of youth arise from the 
prevailing opinion that a clean intellectual conscience is 
incompatible with a religious outlook on world and life, the 
first decades of the present century have witnessed a revolu- 
tion in science itself, which has changed the situation to its 
deepest foundations. Indeed, I think it is not too much 
to say that never has there been in European thought so 
good an opportunity as the present for the construction of 
a philosophy in accordance with the deepest content of 
Christian experience. This means, however, that we shall 
not only have to face the false pretensions of a quasi- 
scientific popular philosophy, but at the same time we must 
realize that the days of scholastic medizvalism have gone 
never to return. 

It is useless to make the propagation of the Gospel of 
God’s revelation in Christ depend on the acceptance of 
Aristotelian or Platonic forms of thought. And we shall 
never meet the present situation if we are not prepared to 
acknowledge that this is what a great part of the Christendom 
of tradition wants us to do. Of course I do not deny that 
the world owes a great deal to Greek philosophy. Without 
this instrument of thought perhaps Christianity would not 
have won the victory in the world of ancient Greece and 
Rome. But it is one thing to admit the historical necessity 
of patristic and medieval thought, and quite another to ask 
peoples of so old a culture as the Chinese or the Hindu to 
accept these forms as the one valid expression of Christian 
experience. It is, thanks to God’s abounding grace, as 
possible for the student of modern science to meet Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour as it is for any man in former centuries, 
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but it is quite another thing for the Church to demand 
from him an expression of his faith in terms which he feels 
quite inconsistent with his loyalty to science. I am afraid 
that a great many of our theologians, and perhaps also of 
our missionaries trained almost exclusively in the study of 
history, underrate the difficulties placed in this way before 
men of a modern turn of mind. 

That the Jerusalem meeting drew attention to this 
urgent need is in my opinion of the utmost importance, and 
I was thankful to learn at the York Conference! of April 
1929 that leaders of theological training in Great Britain 
are beginning to realize what is implicit in the statements 
there made. For, as I said above, I do not doubt that the 
future is calling us to great things; the world is waiting ; 
sincere thinkers do not deny that a world without religion 
is a dying world. But where is this great force to be found ? 
If Christianity is what it pretends to be, then Christendom 
ought to be a unity, a world of harmony, not one in which, 
alas ! so often controversy and hostility prevail. 

On the matter of Christian unity this twentieth century 
seems to be full of promise. International organizations 
are at work in a way which, only a generation ago, would 
have appeared utterly impossible. An understanding is 
growing between denominations and confessions. Of course, 
it would be unwise to expect results of a decisive nature too 
soon, but, especially here, we never must forget that hope 
is one of the great Christian virtues ; here, again, I think it 
is not too much to say that the mental attitude of our time 
makes Christian unity a reasonable hope. Perhaps the most 
essential characteristic of the new philosophy which I see 
coming is that it is one of non-rigid formule, of no strict 
uniformity. 

To be world wide the expression of Christian experience 
must take into account the wide variety of race and language, 
of history and tradition. A philosophy which is intellectual 


+ A conference of theological leaders to consider the preparation of the ministry 
in view of the findings of the Jerusalem meeting. 
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in its essence, as traditional philosophy has always been, 
can never express for all tongues the richness of God’s 
nature and His revelation in Christ. It is an all-important 
need of the Christian faith to find a way of expression as 
manifold as the experience of Pentecost. The same thing 
seen and told by different men must be differently expressed, 
just because it is not an impersonal statement but the 
expression of personal faith. But here the great danger of 
relativism arises. How is it possible to avoid this danger 
without losing the identical content, the unity itself, which 
we must never lose? Many of the controversies of the 
Church in former centuries, and a great deal of its intoler- 
ance of heresies, are only to be explained by this need for 
retaining unity. 

Now, the striking thing is, to my mind, that the same 
philosophy which can help to overcome the apparent incom- 
patibility between the scientific and the religious attitude 
opens a way to comprehend why the Christian faith, and 
only the Christian faith, can bring into harmony these 
demands of multiformity with the absolute validity of one 
universal and catholic faith. Though I am quite aware of 
the fact that this philosophy also, as all expressions of a 
scientific nature, is transitory and not eternal, that it will have 
to meet the needs of our situation, and will be insufficient 
as an expression of truth for later centuries, I am in no 
doubt that we have to welcome it as a better approximation 
to a full understanding of the Gospel than the system of 
medizeval thought, however venerable. For the latter was 
built up with the aid of a philosophy in which the central 
categories of our faith, as far as I can see, can find their 
place only with great difficulty. Of course it is impossible 
within a score of pages to do more than sketch what I have 
in mind. But I gladly welcome the opportunity offered by 
the Editor of this Review to make at least some introductory 
remarks, 

No student of modern thought can neglect the fact that 
in philosophic as well as in scientific teaching a concept has 
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recently come to the fore, which was only vaguely indicated 
a generation ago, namely, the concept of personality. In 
another paper! I have tried to show why even in Kant’s 
philosophy this category could be introduced only by 
accident into the Critique of Practical Reason, and plays no 
réle whatever in the system of constitutive categories laid 
down in the Critique of Pure Reason. I cannot enter here 
into this epistemological analysis, but refer any reader who 
is interested in this side of the question to that paper. Here 
I must confine myself to pointing out that Kant, in giving 
so small a place in his theoretical formulations to the concept 
of personality, is not at variance with the main line of 
European thinking. On the contrary, he is rather excep- 
tional in giving it a prominent position in his practical 
philosophy, and, though this would be difficult to prove, 
I take it for granted that the influence of his pietistic educa- 
tion is here seen. 

Much more characteristic for a great deal of modern 
European thinking is Spinoza’s attitude, where we find 
personality as a limitation, unworthy of the higher value 
of the absolute. Even human personality plays only a small 
réle in Spinoza’s system; it is transitory, and the more the 
sage abandons the futilities of the apparent, the more he 
becomes one with the impersonal Divine Being. Therefore 
the sage who loves the Deity cannot foster the desire to be 
loved again by the Deity. We see here an important 
characteristic of a philosophy of emanation, which is one 
of the great streams of thought in history. It would be easy 
to give other examples from European as from Asiatic schools 
of thought, but we do not intend to enter here into historical 
details. Historical examples are only quoted in order to 
give an illustration for better understanding of the present 
situation. 

Now there can be no doubt, as far as I can see, that this 
philosophy of emanation which praises an unbroken homo- 


‘*Towards a New Philosophy,’ to be published in The Journal of Philosophical 
Studies, April 1930. 
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geneous continuity and uniformity as the highest value, lies 
at the bottom of the trend towards monism in modern 
science. And even the theory of evolution—regarded not 
as an answer to a purely biological question, but as an all- 
embracing philosophy—though it certainly had other motives 
also, found a great deal of the strength of its appeal in its 
claim to explain away all distinctions and divisions as not 
pertaining to reality itself.1_ Nor can there be any doubt 
that this impersonal mysticism, generous and highly spiritual 
though it be, is quite incompatible with the Christian root 
conception of a God of love and mercy, for love and mercy 
are both personal categories, which lose their meaning apart 
from the relations in which there is a place for personality. 
If we try to find a mode of thinking which can give expres- 
sion to the Christian faith, the category of personality, as 
bearing the highest value, cannot be dispensed with. 

But here we must emphasize a distinction without which 
our point of view is in danger of being quite misunderstood 
For impersonal mysticism is not the only adversary of 
Christianity in modern thought, nor is it the most dangerous. 
There is a form of romantic personalism which also is utterly 
incompatible with the spirit of the Gospel. We find its 
exponents everywhere in speculative idealism ; Goethe can 
be mentioned as perhaps its most characteristic representa- 
tive. Here personality in itself contains absolute value, and 
in accordance with this view there can be no reality superior 
to it. Of course there can be a realm of values and ideals 
which gives a standard and a norm to human behaviour ; 
otherwise we should have to accept the consequence of the 
superman, finding his aim only in his desires and will to 
power. But this realm of values cannot be personalized 

1 As a striking example directly related to our problem I give the following 
quotation from a paper by Ernest Jones, M.D., written for the Eighth International 
Congress of Psychology: ‘The belief in a miraculous special creation . . . is 
tenaciously clung to when the question of religious activities is raised. The alternative 
view . . . is the genetic one that religious manifestations, like all other human 
ones, must have developed out of simpler, and ultimately non-religious, forms of 


mental life’ (Proceedings, p. 91). For the next pages show clearly that ‘developed 
out of’ includes for the author the meaning of ‘ being of the same essence as.’ 
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itself, neither in eternity nor, still less, in time. For then, 
of course, human personality as autonomous would become 
an impossibility, and it is in this very autonomy that its 
essence is supposed to be found. 

The logical result of this romantic personalism is the 
theory of immortality defended by Socrates in Plato’s Krito; 
the soul possesses too high a value to be destructible. It would 
be easy to give a great many quotations from the idealism 
of the nineteenth century in defence of the same opinion.! 
Let me confine myself to one statement made some time 
ago by one of the profoundest of German scholars, himself 
in sympathy with the view to which he referred : ‘ Goethe,’ 
he said to me, ‘ thought so highly of personal value and im- 
mortality, that for the conception of a personal God there 
was no place in his philosophy.’ 

Now at the first glance this romantic personalism seems 
antipodean to the Spinozistic mysticism of a former para- 
graph, but on closer analysis they appear not so deeply 
antagonistic. And it is well known that Goethe estimated 
highly Spinoza’s influence on his own philosophy. Nor is it 
difficult to detect the analogy. As it is impossible for any 
man with real knowledge of his fellow-men, and especially 
of himself, to speak in such high terms of human value, it 
is unavoidable in this philosophy of life to make a clear cut 
between empirical personality and the ideal force which it 
embodies. This ideal force only is the bearer of what is 
holy and pure. And we can distinguish several subdivisions 
of these metaphysics of idealism in accordance with the nature 
of the character which is ascribed to the ideal principle : 
sentiment or intellect or beauty. But in every case it has 
to be an impersonal force which works immanently in each 
empirical personality ; for a superhuman Personal Power, 
a Will, would destroy the starting-point of this whole philo- 
sophy, namely, that personality has value in itself and that 
human personality is its highest exponent. 


1 Vide, e.g., Helmut Groos, Der deutsche Idealismus und das Christentum. Ernst 
Reinhardt, Miinchen, 1927. 
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On the contrary such a superhuman personalism is just 
what the Bible teaches, where the universe is seen as the work 
of a supreme and holy will, and human personality receives 
its value only from the fact that it is created after the image 
of God. But by this fact man surpasses all his fellow- 
creatures. So the essential definition of human personality 
here is that personality is the character of the only creature 
that is conscious of his relation to the Will which has created 
this cosmos. And this view is the starting-point from which 
a whole philosophy may be developed, as well as from the 
standpoint of impersonalism or that of romantic personalism. 
As long as we have only intellectual evidence as a deciding 
factor a choice is difficult, and the advantage will lie with 
that view which is most flattering for our self-regard, namely, 
the theory which holds the deification of mankind. 

But Christianity—though its apologetics sometimes give 
a contrary impression—never has acknowledged that its con- 
victions are mainly a matter of intellectual theory. It has 
always claimed to be based not on ideas but on fact—on 
historical reality. Kurios Christos was the cry which gave 
it its victories in the early centuries, and in this sign alone 
will it withstand its greatest adversary in modern times : 
idealistic pantheism. This means that no one can become 
its adherent through reason, through abstract thinking, still 
less through moralizing. Only in a personal relationship 
can become clear what it means to see this universe as the 
creation of a Creator; only those who are conscious of having 
met in their own lives a Holy Will, embodied in a Person as 
their Master and Saviour, can claim to be Christian, can 
enter the Christian Church as members. 

Perhaps some of my readers will think that what I am 
saying is only to enforcer une porte ouverte; is it possible 
that any Christian could oppose the statement of the last 
paragraph? I quite agree that it ought not to be possible ; 
I also agree that in theory the Church and its members will 
defend this view; but I deny that in practice Christian 
educational and missionary work have grasped its full 
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meaning. I will give only two examples to corroborate this 
statement, though it would have been easy to give hundreds. 

I take my first case from an enquiry made by Dr Gunther 
Dehn in Berlin continuation schools. He has studied three 
thousand boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18 
years, representing all the vocations of the German capital, 
either through essays or through personal interviews. All 
these boys and girls have had religious education, as this 
has been compulsory in German schools. As a result he 
states the following : 


A personal relationship to the Person of Jesus exists in the case of 
none of them, neither boy nor girl. Jesus is mentioned only seldom. 
Either He is apprehended as purely traditional, as a miraculous Son of 
God (His words do not play any part), or He is held to be the first socialist. 
Not one seems to know what faith really means, what is meant by com- 
munion with God or walking before His eyes. 


My second example is influenced by the fact that just 
before writing these pages, I read a report of the Lausanne 
Conference on Faith and Order. There I found discussed 
problems of the Church and the creed, of apostolic succession 
and priesthood, of the laity and of sacraments—all of them 
subjects which are in my opinion of high importance and 
in which I am deeply interested. But I did not find any 
clear statement that, though important, these problems have 
only a derived and therefore secondary importance, because 
it is possible for two persons to stand in the fundamental 
personal relationship to Jesus Christ that is expressed by 
Kurios Christos, and yet nevertheless to differ in their view 
on all of the subjects mentioned. For a personal relationship 
is distinguished from every impersonal, abstract relation just 
by this characteristic, that it never can be fully defined in 
any formula, in any finite number of words. 

If we confess ourselves disciples of one Master it is not 
necessary that His call to each of us has been the same. 
On the contrary, it is probable that His callings are as mani- 
fold as those called. And the Gospel confirms the state- 
ment that the attitude of the Lord to those who approached 
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Him never was guided by abstract and general principles 
but always was strictly personal and concrete. It is just 
this feature which gives Christianity its unique position 
among religions, namely, that its essence and centre is not 
some kind of impersonal truth, but One who speaks to each 
of His disciples the word which he needs to hear. 

This means, in the first place, the absoluteness of Christi- 
anity. A realm of impersonal truth may be, perhaps must 
be, a republic of autonomous subjects. If the Kingdom of 
God is a reality, and not a fine but sentimental dream, only 
one Master can have power in it,’ only one can have the 
highest decision and the final judgment. 

It means, in the second place, that Christianity though 
a unity with a common centre, is strongly opposed to uni- 
formity. The Church as Una Sancta is not an homogeneous 
body ; uniformity is a monistic ideal, a corollary of the 
theory of emanation. Just because this neo-Platonic 
philosophy was the instrument by the help of which tradi- 
tional dogmatics were built, the teaching of the empirical 
Church has often fallen into this error of demanding uni- 
formity, which still constitutes the power (and the weakness 
too) of the Church of Rome. But as long as the visible 
Church could be identified with European and even with 
Western European thought, the full meaning of Christian 
multiformity was left unrecognized. The cecumenical and 
missionary movement of our day for the first time in history 
has focussed attention on this point. Indeed, if missionary 
work really were—as it is often held to be by its adversaries 
—an effort to bring a European system of thought to Asia 
and Africa, it never would succeed, nor ought it to be 
successful. And I take it for granted that any worker in 
the mission field would shrink from this over-estimation of his 
own race. But in the real aim of missionary work—to make 
possible by God’s help and at His command the personal 

1] hope it is superfluous to state explicitly that no conclusion whatever can be 


drawn from this thesis with regard to the form of government of human societies. 
That is a much more complicated question, into which I do not, of course, enter here. 
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contact between Jesus Christ and all mankind—there is 
nothing of the superiority of one race or culture. 

By this personal relationship the younger as well as the 
older Churches will have to be shaped; they will have to 
express their faith in their own language; they will have 
to clothe their ritual and liturgy in such forms that the 
fullest expression is given to what they have experienced in 
meeting Him. With deep insight Dr Adriani defended the 
theory that even a translation of the Bible for the younger 
Churches could only be temporary as long as it was the work 
of foreign students of the language, and not of members 
of those Churches for whom the language was the mother- 
tongue. And certainly few men have had so good an 
authority as he to give a judgment on this point. 

Not only the missionary question but the whole relation 
of Christendom to the outside world is fundamentally condi- 
tioned by our opinions on unity. The same holds true of 
relationships within Christianity, the problem which is 
called cecumenical in a limited significance of the word. If 
we feel that this century, beside so much that we abhor, 
has some features which are full of promise, I think the 
various efforts to realize the unity of the Churches of Christ 
ought to take the first rank. But there we see again that 
only as Churches of Christ, as provinces of the Kingdom 
where His will is followed, can they come to a unity which 
yet does not exclude diversity. 

Now this shows—and this is the third point I want to 
emphasize—that our view of the personal relationship which 
constitutes Christianity has nothing to do with individualism. 
It is not superfluous to urge this point, because the funda- 
mental difference between the ideas of ‘ person’ and of 
* individual ’ is often overlooked. ‘ Individual ’ is the word 
for an abstraction, for something which is considered as being 
isolated from the rest of the world. As a mode of thinking 
and expression this concept is sometimes helpful, nay inevit- 
able, but its use may involve the danger of treating such an 
abstract concept as a part of reality. But there the in- 
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dividual is never and nowhere to be found ; human society 
especially consists of ‘ persons,’ who for some partial purpose 
can be dealt with theoretically sometimes as ‘ individuals,’ 
but who are essentially parts of a community and never can 
be separated from their fellow-creatures, whether human or 
infra-human. The more we clearly see this universe as the 
effect of a Will, the less we can neglect the social and the 
cosmic connexions which distinguish the full real existence 
of a person from the abstract character of the individual. 
I am inclined to acknowledge that the reproach often heard 
from Catholics (Orthodox or Anglican) against Protestantism, 
namely, that it does not avoid this error carefully enough, 
does not lack foundation. Protestantism, and especially its 
pietistic forms, born from the reaction against the over- 
emphasis of unity in the Church of Rome, may well have to 
learn here from its sisters. On the other hand, it is a direct 
consequence of the views expressed above to state that only 
Christ, no one and nothing else, can constitute His Church. 

So our relations to mankind and the cosmos are of a 
secondary nature, they are derived from our relation to the 
God whom we meet in Christ. Luther’s words at Worms, 
and the Protestant fundamental principles of freedom of 
conscience, therefore prevail because by both the unlimited 
autonomy of romantic idealism is never meant, but freedom 
in Christ, which means perfect service to Him who is our 
strength and our confidence. 

Pu. KoHNsTAMM 

Note.—The subject will be continued in our next issue. 








INDIA TO-DAY 


By NICOL MACNICOL, D.Lrrr., D.D. 


HE appearance within the last few months of a number 
of books dealing with India has, we trust, at least 
one significance. Mr Hoyland in his presentation of The 
Case for India affirms that what the ‘ England-returned ’ 
Indian finds unforgivable in the English people is ‘ their 
total lack of interest in India’ (p. 8). The recent publica- 
tion of the five books now before us for consideration ! 
seems to indicate that this fog of indifference is lifting. It 
may be that it is the Simon Commission that has accom- 
plished this miracle; it may be that a chilling sense of 
impending loss is beginning to stir ‘ the careless imperialism 
of the English ’ (Hoyland, p. 4). It certainly is so that the 
writers of these books, two of whom are ‘ Friends,’ have a 
rea! ‘ concern’ for India and her destiny. Every one must 
desire that their concern should spread widely and that the 
Indian ferment may infect the ‘ placid contentment’ of 
Britain with a ferment of its own. 

All the five books share one characteristic: they are 
written out of a deep and anxious sympathy with Indian 
aspirations and demands. What may be called the case 
against India is being presented simultaneously by other 
writers—the case, that is, for delay, the case that seeks to 
exhibit India’s incompetence to rule and her need, for an 


1 Thoughis on Indian Discontents. By Epwyn Bevan. London: Allen & Unwin. 
6s. 1929. 


The Indian Ferment: A Traveller's Tale. By H. G. ALEXANDER. Introduction 
by C. F. Andrews. London: Williams & Norgate. 7s.6d. 1929. 

Rabindranath Tagore: Letters to a Friend. Edited with two introductory essays 
by C. F. ANpREws. London: Allen & Unwin. 7%s.6d. 1929. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas: Including Selections from his Writings. By C. F. 
AnpreEws. London: Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1929. 

The Case for India. By J.S.Hoytanp. London: Dent. 4s. 6d. 1929. 
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indefinite period, of a foreign guide and guardian. The 
undoubted desire of the writers of these books is that Indians 
with the least possible delay should realize the ambition 
that has laid such a powerful hold of them and should be 
given charge of their own destiny. Probably all the writers 
who are non-Indians are more or less disquieted by fears of 
the future. Mr Bevan writes with much detachment and 
debates the issue with a calm judgment that refuses to be 
rushed by sentiment, and yet he, too, shows on every page 
his desire to find a way that will justify the acceptance of 
Indian claims. ‘I do not think,’ he reluctantly concludes, 
‘there is any prospect of inducing the British people to 
surrender the supreme power to India, as India is to-day’ 
(Bevan, p. 158). The other writers go beyond this. They 
are more hopeful than Mr Bevan. They believe that the 
transference of power, even as things now are in India, 
must be made with little delay and that the risk must be 
taken. 

But more important than the views of any foreigner, 
even the most just and the most sympathetic, are the views 
of Indians such as M. K. Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore ; 
and no reader of the two books edited by Mr C. F. Andrews 
need be in any doubt what these views are on the problem 
of their land and the right way to solve it. They represent 
two diverse types of personality, but both of them un- 
doubtedly are great souls, mahatmas, and both are at the 
same time Indian through and through. Just because they 
are men of insight and spiritual genius, they hold the key— 
if only we can use it—to the understanding of the Indian 
enigma. India is peculiarly fortunate in possessing these 
two interpreters of her mind to the world and these two 
examples of the possibilities of achievement latent in her. 
India is fortunate also, we may add, in possessing such an 
interpreter of their message as C. F. Andrews. 

In the light of what these books reveal to us, what promise 
of good or menace of ill does the present condition of India 
portend ? Let us begin with the two great Indians whom 
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Mr Andrews presents to us and see if we can learn from 
them—so wide apart and yet in this matter so essentially at 
one—a clue to our perplexity. Their difference is, no doubt, 
in part due to the fact that the one belongs to Bengal and 
the other to Gujerat, and to their widely contrasting inheri- 
tance and interests. The one is a poet; the other we may 
provisionally describe as a prophet, and indeed a prophet 
in some respects distinctly of the Hebrew variety. But 
at the same time far deeper than their divergence is their 
essential agreement, and that because especially of two bonds 
that bind them together, their common Hinduism and their 
common love of their land and their people. It is interesting 
to contrast their Hinduisms. It is not possible to read the 
two books edited by C. F. Andrews without being impressed 
by this contrast. In spite of what might be expected in 
view of their inheritance and early environment, it is Tagore 
who is less of a theist and Gandhi who is more unmistakably 
one. ‘I claim,’ said Mr Gandhi, ‘to be a man of faith and 
prayer,’ and no one can contest his right to make that claim. 
The emphasis of his life is on the ethical in religion—on 
religion as a practice and a discipline rather than a body of 
truths. 

Tagore, on the other hand, is essentially the philosophic 
Hindu. He speaks of himself in one place (Tagore, p. 175) 
as in danger of turning into a prophet, but that is not his 
réle. He is a philosopher-poet. His desire is to reach the 
underlying unity of all things, ‘ the final freedom,’ which he 
repeatedly describes as santam, sivam, advaitam. ‘ The 
complete man,’ his soul, he tells us, cries out, ‘ must never 
be sacrificed to the patriotic man or even to the merely 
moral man ’ (Tagore, p. 115). 

Both men have their roots deep in Hinduism—in the case 
of the one in what we might almost call caste Hinduism or 
traditional Hinduism, though caste and tradition must 
yield to moral claims ; in the case of the other in philosophic 
Hinduism, for which there is no such thing as caste or nation 
but the soul is all. It might be supposed that it would be 
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to the latter of these two that the Christian would feel him- 
self most closely akin; and yet it is not so. The central 
thing in Christianity is a doctrine of the divine transcend- 
ence, a belief in a God who can come to deliver us. That is 
central also in Gandhi’s religion. But between a purely 
immanentist religion—beautiful as it may be, and is, in the 
case of a poet like Tagore—and the religion of Christ a deep 
and impassable gulf is fixed. 

C. F. Andrews quotes Romain Rolland as describing 
Tagore as the Plato of our time and Gandhi as the St Paul. 
It has even been suggested that for Plato we should sub- 
stitute St John. The difference that these comparisons 
suggest is a difference between two ways of looking at the 
world and behaving towards it that are both in essence 
Hindu. Gandhi has a certain likeness to St Paul in that 
the way of life he lays down seems to be one that is to be 
lived ‘ pending the present distress.’ St Paul’s outlook 
was in some respects limited by the expected Advent ; 
Gandhi’s is still more limited in range. Hence, perhaps, 
the ascetic element in both; and hence, in Gandhi, the 
curious religious doctrine of swadeshi, so different from the 
internationalism of Tagore. Hinduism, as a matter of fact, 
is at once the most parochial and the most universal of 
doctrines. 

These comparisons and evaluations are not irrelevant to 
our inquest into the condition of India. They are not 
irrelevant for they show us, on the one hand, how wide is 
the net of Hinduism which can hold within itself, as it 
undoubtedly does, two natures so diverse, two outlooks so 
opposed, and, on the other hand, how deep the affection 
India wins that can make these two one in their resentment 
of India’s present humiliation and in their demand that she 
be set free. But are they agreed as to what that demand 
implies ? I think they are. The whole of Gandhi’s pro- 
gramme for his country’s liberation is summed up in his 
word satyagraha (‘soul force’). It is a programme that 


seems in essentials indistinguishable from what the poet in 
12 
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these letters is continually urging. Freedom can never be 
given as charity: ‘Our most difficult problem is how to 
gain our freedom of soul in spite of the cramped condition 
of our outward circumstances, how to ignore the perpetual 
insult of our destiny’ (Tagore, p. 90). This ‘ perpetual 
insult ’ has inflicted a wound deep and, except in the healing 
atmosphere of freedom, incurable. Its pain is as deeply 
felt by him as it is by Gandhi Perhaps more anxiously than 
Gandhi he watches that the freedom he desires shall be 
honourably won. He fears lest non-co-operation should 
outrage that ‘ ultimate truth of soul which is love ’ (Tagore, 
p- 188). It is this attitude of Tagore towards Gandhi’s 
policy that makes Gandhi call him ‘the great Sentinel,’ 
‘ warring against the approach of enemies called Bigotry, 
Lethargy, Intolerance, Ignorance and other members of 
that brood ’ (Mahatma Gandhi, p. 260). 

This agreement of these two so contrasted spokesmen of 
their people in their diagnosis of the disease of India and its 
remedy is a circumstance which we dare not overlook. Our 
insight cannot see deeper than theirs. It is true that, no 
more than we, are they infallible. Mr Gandhi has admitted 
that he has been guilty of ‘Himalayan’ blunders. Mr 
Bevan has furnished us with a characteristically generous 
explanation of the source of these errors of judgment that 
have sometimes proved so costly in human life. Mr Gandhi, 
he suggests, is the philosopher of Plato’s parable of the Cave. 
He has attained to contemplation of the Ideal, and so, 
because his eyes are full of that sunshine, he stumbles 
and proves unskilful in dealing with the realities of our 
earthly life. 

This explanation seems to a certain extent at least to fit 
the facts. When Mr Gandhi faces a moral question, such 
as the treatment of the untouchables or the custom of 
‘religious prostitution,’ he is fearless and unflinching. On 
such a political issue, however, as that of the Khalifat his 
vision is far less sure and his purpose less resolute. His 
policy in such circumstances seems to be to attach himself 
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to the extreme section in the hope of controlling them. It 
would seem as if he was following this policy at the present 
time and was giving himself into the hands of Pandit 
Jawaharlal and his company. In such matters the poet 
shows far truer insight. He is ‘the great Sentinel’ on the 
watch against perilous entanglements, always aware that the 
path of politics is ‘ the zig-zag of compromise,’ and that ‘ in 
every country it has lowered the standard of morality and 
given rise to a perpetual contest of lies and deceptions ’ 
(Tagore, p. 174). 

Mr Bevan’s only hope for the future, one gathers, is if 
‘Indians and British can co-operate in making India really 
healthier, really wealthier and really better educated ’ 
(Bevan, p. 152). During this period of co-operation the 
British are to ‘ hold the fence ’ (Bevan, p. 162). To such a 
proposal Mr Gandhi’s reply may be found in the brusque 
words that Mr Alexander quotes: ‘ First we want you to 
get off our backs’ (Alexander, p. 220). Mr Bevan shows 
much insight into the Indian situation and a patience that 
has evidently listened long to the tales of many Indian 
friends, but he scarcely takes account of the psychological 
realities that are involved. The wound of the Indian spirit 
is too deep for our rough hands to heal. To be set free from 
‘the Sudra spirit ’—as Tagore elsewhere calls it—is some- 
thing that India must achieve for herself and alone. 

This is the dilemma on which India and Great Britain 
seem impaled. India cannot recover her lost manhood 
until she is free, but freedom can never be a gift of charity. 
Mr Bevan reminds India that the Jewish people learned 
their greatest message while in bondage. But is Great 
Britain to be content to be the Assyria or the Babylon which 
by the cruel yoke that she imposes will discipline India 
for her Messiahship? Is, then, the only way for India 
rebellion ? 

These are some of the questions that we ask ourselves as 
we read these books. There are other aspects of the situa- 
tion of which we are reminded that are still more disquieting. 
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Mr Bevan anticipates that presently ‘ young India may go 
too far in repudiating its old tradition’ (Bevan, p. 144). 
There are disquieting tokens of this already. In every 
quarter of India the standard of rebellion is being raised 
against all religion. ‘ It is this,’ they say, ‘ that has brought 
us to our present servitude.’ Mr Hoyland goes much too 
far, it seems to me, in explaining evil customs in India— 
even the degradation of women—as due to ideal aims that 
Hinduism holds before the people, and in suggesting that 
that idealized Hinduism is widely powerful to-day. But he, 
too, is aware of other streams of tendency. He reports an 
Indian addressing students as saying, ‘I wish to teach 
India to kill, to kill scientifically and efficiently ’ (Hoyland, 
p. 88). This, as he says, in a land of ahimsa' is a portent 
indeed. 
And then there is also the grave peril that India has to 
overcome of hostility and strife among her own children, 
the deadly and ever-present peril of Hindu-Muslim enmity. 
How can these Tartarean fires be assuaged or extinguished ? 
Mr Bevan is of opinion that ‘these intestine feuds might 
rage all the more fiercely just because there was not a foreign 
government there to constitute the object of a common 
antagonism’ (Bevan, p. 104). On the other hand, Mr 
Gandhi assured Mr Alexander that ‘ Hindus and Muham- 
madans can never learn to live together while a third party 
is holding them in leash’ (Alexander, p. 60). Mr Bevan 
suggests that the antagonisms in India will never be cured 
till one common interest overrides them. Cannot one hope 
that that common interest will prove to be the building up 
of a free and self-respecting nation? Perhaps Muslim 
intransigence may prove less stubborn in India than it has 
been in Arabia, and the spirit of Akbar prevail in days to 
come rather than the spirit of Aurungzebe. That must be 
the hope of every friend of India. 
These are subsidiary aspects of the situation. We turn 
back again to the urgent problem of to-day. Are there only 
1 The doctrine of ‘non-killing,’ that is, of the sacredness of all life. 
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two alternatives, namely, that Britain shall ‘ get off India’s 

back,’ or that she continue to rule, as best she may, a sullen, 

rebel nation? Is there no third way? If such a way is to 

be found it can only be by the help of religion. Mr Bevan 

believes that this is so, but, as far as human eyes can see, it 

will be many a long day before India attains the religious 
readjustment that he asks for. But if not India, what, then, 
of England? What Mr Bevan sees is a Britain still ruling 
India while India slowly puts her house in order. Is a 
Britain, not ruling but serving India while India is mistress 
in her own house, a dream too visionary to be within the 
compass of political realities ? The Churches of the West 
through their missions have accepted this as their policy 
towards the young Churches of India, and, if it is only 
imperfectly realized, it is yet to this their efforts are directed. 
Is such a policy for the State wholly Utopian ? One dreams 
that it might be possible for the League of Nations to guar- 
antee the safety and neutrality of India and to entrust Great 
Britain with its guardianship. If this were possible then we 
could agree fully with Mr Bevan that ‘ the hope of the world 
largely hangs upon the success of the League of Nations’ 
(Bevan, p. 103). 

The problem thus resolves itself into one of the reality of 
our religion. Has the Kingdom of God come near enough 
for this solution to be possible ? A story that Rabindranath 
Tagore tells in one of his letters and the conclusion that this 
man of poetic insight deduces from the story sum up the 
problem that is now being presented to India and Great 
Britain for solution, and points us to the wicket-gate, dimly 
seen, which stands at the head of the road of our hope. 
Once when the poet was in Hamburg ‘two shy and sweet 
German girls’ came offering him a bunch of roses. ‘ One 
of them who spoke broken English said to me, “ I love India.” 
I asked her, ‘‘ Why do you love India?” She answered, 
‘‘ Because you love God.’ The poet felt unable to accept 
either for himself or for his land praise so great save as an 
expectation. ‘The world,’ he comments, ‘is waiting for a 
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country that loves God and not herself.’ The Secretary of 
State for India has said in the House of Commons that love 
is ‘the keynote of British policy.’ Were that indeed the 
case then Britain might prove herself the country that the 
world is waiting for, and might be able by the service of love 
to bring to India freedom and greatness and content. 


NicoL MAcNICOL 




















WHITE AND BLACK IN THE WEST 
By E, W. THOMPSON 


HIS article will record the impressions made by a 
recent tour in some of the West Indian islands 
which were reached by way of the United States. My 
duty was to visit the Wesleyan Methodist Churches in the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo and British 
Honduras; and since both on the African continent and 
in the West Indies the Wesleyan Missionary Society carries 
a heavy responsibility for the education and spiritual 
development of large Negro communities, I was particularly 
eager to see what has been already achieved and what is 
now being attempted for the coloured population in the 
southern States of America. 

It seemed to me that from the day when I first set foot 
ashore at New York to the day four months later when I left 
New York on the homeward voyage, I was being confronted 
always and everywhere with an effort, conscious and un- 
conscious, after racial adjustment. ‘ White and Black, 
Black and White ’—the contrast and the opposition met 
me at every turn and in all my ways. The problem might 
vary in aspect and intensity, emphasis falling now on this 
part and now on that part of it; but in one shape or another 
it was always there. The question was ever being put— 
‘How can White and Black learn to live together in 
Christian fashion ? ’ 

The areas where racial antagonisms exist in their most 
acute and dangerous forms are not those where a few white 
men have gone—on their occasions lawful or other—to 
live and work temporarily in the midst of a great population 


of another colour and race. Strictly speaking there is no 
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race problem in China or India. No one claims that either 
of these is or will be a white man’s country. The handful 
of Englishmen in India do not make their home there. They 
have no intention of becoming a domiciled community ; 
but when the day’s work is done they return to the land of 
their birth. The discontents in both countries admit of a 
political liquidation, and perhaps at no distant date. But 
when peoples, diverse in racial origin, unequal in civilization 
and social traditions, are set side by side and cannot escape 
one from another, then the task of racial adjustment 
assumes its most formidable dimensions. That is why in 
the United States with their twelve million Negroes, in the 
Union of South Africa with a large white population per- 
manently residing in the midst of a much larger black 
population, the race question is most acute. The presence 
of a new and small domiciled European community in 
Kenya Colony has already given a sharp edge to the con- 
sideration of race relations there. General Smuts may be 
right when he says that the contact of a domiciled white 
community is the most potent agent for the development 
of the Negro peoples: he must also admit that it creates 
the race problem in its most exacting and most comprehen- 
sive form. 

It would be strange if relations were easy and happy 
between White and Black in the West. The two were 
brought together so unnaturally and with such disregard of 
justice and humanity. The present juxtaposition is the 
legacy of the slave-trade and slavery. America is not yet 
two generations away from the war of liberation, and even 
in the British West Indies five years have yet to pass before 
we can celebrate the first centenary of the abolition of 
slavery. The passions and prejudices, the habits and 
attitudes, the mutilations and disabilities wrought in white 
man and black man by the evil institution of slavery will 
not be easily corrected and removed. Lincoln, in the im- 
mortal words he addressed to the Congress during the Civil 
War, recognized that the cost of expiation must be great : 
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Fervently do we pray that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue, until all the wealth piled 
by the bondman’s unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, 
as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘ The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ 


Men are realizing to-day that the cost is even greater 
than Lincoln was prepared to face. Marcus Garvey has 
said at least one true thing: ‘If it was a great thing to 
emancipate a slave, it is a greater thing to emancipate a 
man.’ That is only another way of saying that the business 
of enabling the children of the slaves to take their place 
in a community of free citizens will prove to be infinitely 
costly. There is no short and easy road for either White or 
Black. 

I will write here of four methods of racial adjustment, 
which one may observe in the western hemisphere. 

Racrau Fusion. In only one of the areas in which I 
travelled had this been achieved on a big scale; and the 
exception was significant. The population of the Spanish- 
speaking republic of Santo Domingo is the result of a 
mixture—but not a mixture of White and Black, but in 
the main of White and Brown, the Spaniard with the Carib 
or Arawak of the West Indies. Santo Domingo is a re- 
minder to us that the prejudice against intermarriage runs 
strongest in the Nordic races: the Latin peoples do not 
exhibit it in the same degree. James Bryce wrote : 


Brazil is the one country in the world, beside the Portuguese 
colonies on the East and West Coasts of Africa, in which a fusion of the 
European and African races is proceeding unchecked by law or custom. 
The doctrines of human equality and human solidarity have here their 
perfect work. 


Few people will be found to agree with the last sentence. 
One suspects the author wrote it with his tongue in his 
cheek : for, if anything be certain, it is that racial fusion 
in countries colonized by the Spaniards and Portuguese 
has proceeded not on any humane consideration but from a 
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general disregard of morality. It has resulted from un- 
bridled physical appetite and not from spiritual principles. 

The aversion to intermarriage in some white races has 
had behind it a nobler sentiment than mere colour pre- 
judice. It was concerned for and it safeguarded the higher 
traditions and standards of marriage, of the family and 
home. To-day a Christian will not approve of mixed 
marriages save where these interests are secured. 

Further, if race signifies something in an intellectual 
and moral sense, and the races, each fully developed, are 
needed for the complete realization of humanity, something 
can be said for the preservation of race. In any case, the 
proposal to solve our problem by way of a general racial 
fusion does not come into the sphere of the practicable. No 
leader on either side will be found to advocate it. The 
American sociologists say that there are very few cases of 
intermarriage to-day between White and Black, and prob- 
ably less illicit intercourse than formerly. The increasing 
self-respect of the Negro diminishes this evil. 

RacIAL SEGREGATION. In Jamaica I saw and heard 
Marcus Garvey, founder of the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association, who claims to be the greatest living 
leader of the Negro peoples and to speak in the name of 
thirty millions of African blood. He was born in Jamaica, 
and has returned to his native country after being deported 
from the United States. A few years ago his cry was ‘ Back 
to Africa.’ He proposed—with what sincerity I cannot say— 
to remove the twelve millions of American Negroes to their 
motherland, the African continent, and to extrude those 
white colonists who were alienating the lands of her tribes 
and usurping authority over them. He started the Black 
Star line of steamships which came to a speedy and miserable 
end. Garvey himself was convicted of fraud and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. 

In the hands of even the most honest and capable leader 
a scheme of this sort must have resulted in failure. It is 
so colossal as to pass man’s strength: the difficulties are 
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insuperable. American Whites who would be glad to be 
rid of their black neighbours now recognize the necessity of 
dwelling together: for good or for ill they must live side 
by side and nothing can now separate them. Moreover, the 
Negroes themselves have no desire to leave what has become 
their own land, end to exchange the United States for 
South Africa. With some knowledge of West Africa I 
should not hesitate to advise the Negro of the West Indian 
islands to remain where he is. The white man, without 
intending it, has given to the Negro a goodly heritage in the 
salubrity, loveliness and fertility of his West Indian home. 
There is one region in which this policy of racial segrega- 
tion has been tried for a century. The Negro Republic of 
Haiti was described a few years ago as ‘the land where Black 
rules White.’ It might be described more exactly as the 
‘all-black island without Whites.” When the Emperor 
Napoleon attempted to establish again in Haiti the institu- 
tion of slavery which had been abolished at the French 
Revolution, the slaves of Haiti rose against their masters— 
the planters. Napoleon’s army of veterans, under the 
Emperor’s brother-in-law, was wasted by disease, or worn 
out in guerilla warfare. The Negro bands, under their 
General, Dessalines, ‘ the Liberator,’ massacred every White 
—man, woman or child—on whom they could lay hands. 
The national flag of Haiti remains to this day as the red 
and blue—the tricolour of France with the white torn out 
of it, a symbol of a people and a policy. For more than 
a century Haiti has attempted to remain a pure black 
country. One of the most cherished articles of the Con- 
stitution was that which made it impossible for a foreigner 
to have or to hold any property in Haiti. The history of 
Haiti has been a tragi-comedy of misrule and retrogression. 
The unfriendly White has made her the target of his con- 
temptuous jibes: the heart of the friendly has ached for 
her suffering and shame. The corruption and disorder of 
Haiti culminated in the atrocious crimes of the 1916 
revolution. The United States then stepped in, and at the 
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moment Haiti is under American administration, which has 
—according to the Treaty—six years yet to run. 

Haiti is an outstanding proof of the truth that God 
does not intend that in our modern world a nation shall 
live unto itself. It refutes the policy of racial segregation, 
The Black cannot live and grow without the White. More 
may be ready to admit this than its converse—the White 
cannot live without the Black. But is not this equally 
true? Perhaps all of us are ready to complain that life 
would be much simpler and easier to manage if only we could 
shut ourselves off with just our own folk; but Providence 
will not have it so. The ‘ appointed bounds of habitation ’ 
have been removed in our age: the barriers are cast down. 
For good or ill we have been thrown together. Brotherhood 
is an art of living which has to be acquired with effort. 

RACIAL PARALLELISM. Parallel lines are those which 
being produced meet at infinity—which is the mathematician’s 
way of saying that they never meet at all. In the United 
States the figure has been brought from the field of 
geometry into that of social science. ‘ Racial parallelism ’ 
may connote the relation of White and Black which many 
good folk of both races in the States have come to accept 
for the present. In the South at least the two do not meet. 
They do not meet in residence, for the Negro quarter of 
the town is distinct and distinguishable from the white 
quarter. They do not meet in the use of public conveni- 
ences: the black man is not admitted into the white man’s 
hotel, club or library ; the fore part of the tram is reserved 
for one, and the hinder part for the other; there are separate 
coaches on the railway train for the coloured and the white 
folk. They do not meet in school: the children of the 
Whites are provided for in a complete range of well-equipped 
educational institutions; and the children of the Negroes 
have had to do their best with fewer and inferior institu- 
tions of their own. They do not even meet in church: 
congregations of Whites and Blacks gather for worship 
apart; it is not even thought to be seemly for a white 
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minister to be in charge of a Negro pastorate. They do not 
meet in the responsibility and privileges of a common 

citizenship : for though the settlement after the Civil War 

conferred the franchise on the liberated slave, he used his 

new power for a short period only. To-day he does not cast 

his vote, because he dare not. He has been disfranchised 

by intimidation. No coloured man could be discovered in 

Congress or the Senate for many years, until the election of 

Mr DePriest to Congress in 1928. 

Of course, the mathematical figure must break down at 
last: even the best illustration fails, if pressed too far. 
These two must meet somewhere and somehow, since they 
inhabit the same world and are denizens of the same country. 
They meet in the house in the relation of master or mistress 
and domestic servant ; in the public services as superior 
and menial officials ; in the factory, the mine and the mill 
as employers and employees ; on the railway as passenger 
and porter or car attendant ; in the city shop or the country 
market as buyer and seller. None-the-less, as far as possible, 
they do not meet. They constitute two separate com- 
munities : they lead parallel lives. 

Now, I should be guilty of a grave misrepresentation 
if I were to suggest that the noblest people on either side 
had accepted this parallelism as an ideal and permanent 
arrangement. Its humiliating distinctions and its wrongs 
are recognized; but, for the time being, it is recognized 
not simply as the inevitable relation, but also as a policy 
which will yield ultimately the best results. The white 
friends of the coloured peoples say to them in effect, ‘ With- 
out approving of your social, civil and political disabilities, 
let us for a while try to forget them. Bitter agitation will 
not greatly help. There is a more excellent way. Let us 
concentrate on the education of your children and youths, 
and raise them to their highest power and true worth in mind 
and spirit. All these other things will then be added.’ 
It speaks much for the good humour and the forgivingness 
of the American Negroes that so many of their eminent 
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leaders have chosen this path; and that so great a part of 
their community has followed them cheerfully and trustingly, 
These are the men of the Hampton and Tuskegee school, to 
whom General Armstrong and Booker Washington first 
showed the way out fromthe swamps. The aim is to build up 
side by side with the great white nation a Negro nation com- 
plete in all its grades and classes, and within the Negro com- 
munity itself to provide a fullness of life for all its members, 

A few months ago General Smuts argued: ‘ The easiest, 
most natural and obvious way to civilize the African Native 
is to give him decent white employment. White employ- 
ment is his best school: the gospel of labour is the most 
salutary gospel for him. The civilization of the African 
continent will be a vain dream apart from white employ- 
ment.’ Many Africans, and certainly the American Negro 
and his friends, would exclaim that a programme of this 
kind assumes unconsciously that the African will be con- 
tent with the réle merely of manual labourer under the 
direction of white intelligence, that he is not capable of 
other and higher activities, and that he should not aspire 
to these. In America there is being built up, with the 
generous help of rich white benefactors and by the personal 
service of many white men and women, the structure of 
a complex Negro society. Town labourers, artisans and 
farmers form its wide and solid base. On them are imposed 
the trading classes, with banks and insurance companies. 
Above these, yet again, are the Negro professional classes 
of dentists and doctors, lawyers and ministers. And finally, 
a Negro class of artists—poets, painters, authors, musicians 
and singers—has begun to attract a world-wide notice. 

Mr Robert E. Park has exhibited the process in a 
graph. Once, says he, you might have shown the racial 
division by a horizontal line: to-day it is becoming vertical. 


The distinction between the races tends to assume the form of a 
vertical line. On one side of this line the Negro is represented in most 
of the occupational and professional classes; on the other side of the 
line the white man is similarly represented. . . . 
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The distances which separate the races are maintained, but the 
attitudes involved are different. The races no longer look up and down : 
they look across. These bi-racial organizations, so far as I know, are a 
unique product of the racial struggle in this country ; they do not exist 
outside of the United States of America, 


The American Negro universities and institutes can- 
not be surpassed in the number of their pupils, the magni- 
tude of their financial resources, the completeness of their 
equipment in buildings and plant, and the variety and 
range of the courses. Perhaps Fort Hare University in 
South Africa and the Lovedale Institution may be equal 
to some of them, and Achimota in the Gold Coast in time 
may become a worthy rival. It seems to me, however, 
that in the United States the Negro has attained his greatest 
intellectual and moral stature. That is due in part to his 
numbers—twelve millions—and to the facilities offered 
by the world’s richest civilization. It is due most of all 
to the fact that this Negro community is set right in the 
midst of an eager and enterprising white nation, for the 
moment concerned unduly with the amassing of material 
wealth, but still with a powerful strain of moral idealism 
running through it. One cannot exaggerate the influence 
of this example, the strength of the stimulus of this contact, 
upon the mind of the Negro. Ahead of him strides his 
gigantic white partner, and he is straining every nerve to 
catch him up and to walk at his side with equal steps. 
That is the glory of America in its dealing with the race 
problem. 

No one can deny that racial parallelism is but a tem- 
porary expedient or a transitional policy. There is no 
finality in it. Two neighbouring nations, under the same 
government, cannot for ever remain poised each on its 
separate base—separated only by a line and looking at each 
other. The surest way of building across is to build up. 
The restrictions on social intercourse—yes, and on inter- 
marriage—become unmeaning and lose their power when 
similarity of tastes, equality of standards and common 
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interests in many spheres have been created. Dr Lacerda 
has written of Cuba : 


Marriages between Metis (Mulattos) and Whites are no longer dis- 
dained as they formerly were, now that the high position of the Mulatto 
and the proof of his moral qualities have led people to overlook the 
evident contrast of his physical characters, and his black origin is lost 
sight of in the approximation of his moral and intellectual qualities to 
those of the White. 


This remark will be found true of countries other than 
- Cuba: it has a general application. 

Co-OPERATION WITH EQUALITY. The British West 
Indian islands, when compared with the United States, are 
insignificant in respect of size and population, of wealth 
and political power. Some of them are so small that one 
questions the right of rational human creatures to live upon 
them. But the larger exhibit many of the dear and familiar 
British characteristics. They have a history of nearly three 
centuries, and of that history they are justly proud. They 
have also the British parliamentary system; indeed, 
the little Parliaments of the Bermudas, Barbados and the 
Bahamas are the oldest in the British Empire after the 
Mother of Parliaments herself. These colonies still pre- 
serve many quaint old institutions. Jamaica is divided 
into parishes of the size of an English county with a ‘ Custos ’ 
over each. And the coloured people are devoted to the 
British connexion, more loyal than the British themselves. 
They do not want to be annexed by America, and contrast 
the British attitude towards them with the American, to 
the disadvantage of the latter. This puzzled me at first, 
because in so many obvious ways the islands stand to 
gain by a closer connexion with the United States: the 
America United Fruit Company has been the economic 
saviour of Jamaica. But reflection revealed to me some- 
thing that Britain has given and will continue to give in 
increasing measure; and America cannot as yet give. It 
is co-operation with equality. That is the glory of the 
British West Indies. In our colonies race feeling runs 
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strongest in the Bahamas ; but the difference even between 
Key West at the southernmost tip of Florida and Nassau 
on the island of New Providence is most marked. In one 
town I found ample provision for white children in perfectly 
equipped schools ranging from a new kindergarten to a 
co-educational high school, while there was but one school, 
and that ill-equipped and poverty-stricken, for the whole of 
the large black population. In Nassau they seek to keep the 
children of the two races apart: but white boys and girls 
must go to a semi-private school, the main cost of which 
is borne by the parents; while the public schools from the 
elementary to the grammar school are attended largely by 
Negro children. 

In Jamaica the races meet. They meet in school: no 
attempt is made to exclude well-brought-up coloured 
children from any of the old endowed or government 
schools. They meet in business: the shops of Kingston 
may be owned and conducted indifferently by white, coloured 
or black proprietors—I admit there is everywhere a pre- 
possession in favour of the fairer complexion. They meet 
in State : in the elections to parish boards and to the Legis- 
lative Council, the black man uses his vote, none daring 
to make him afraid; there are Negroes of the darkest hue in 
the Assembly itself. They meet in church: neither Roman 
nor Protestant pastor attempts to segregate the members of 
his flock according to racial distinctions; the congregation 
shows the same diversity of colour as the population of the 
place; all come together in the house of God and at the 
table of the Lord. In my own Church in Jamaica the 
ministry is composed of Englishmen and Jamaicans in about 
equal proportions; and the Jamaicans range from fair to 
dark. They work under the same conditions, succeed one 
another in the same pastorates and occupy the same houses 
in turn. With some differences this may be said also of the 
ministry of the Anglican Church in Jamaica and of the 
Presbyterians. 

It may be urged, of course, that in Jamaica the white 
13 
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element is now very small. There are not more than ten 
thousand pure Whites out of a total population of nearly a 
million. But something must be conceded to the British 
spirit of liberty and fair play, and much more to the re- 
conciling influence of the Christian faith. The Church in 
the West Indies, beyond question, has been the principal 
agent in the improvement of race relations. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to suggest that the West 
Indies have found the solution of the problem or show a way 
clear through all difficulties. We all know the principles of 
our religion which relate to this case—the fatherhood of God 
and its corollary the brotherhood of man, the universal 
redemption of Christ our Lord and its corollary the infinite 
worth of every human soul. The difficulty lies here, as 
elsewhere, not in the enunciation of principle, but in its 
application. For the clearing of my own thought and 
the information of others I have set down here what has 
happened: I have described four different processes and 
some of their results. Ultimately the way of perfect ad- 
justment will only be revealed to those who ‘ have put on 
the New Man, which is being renewed unto knowledge after 
the image of Him that created him; where there cannot be 
Greek and Jew . . . barbarian, Scythian, bondman, free- 
man: but Christ is all, and in all. Put on therefore, as 
God’s elect . . . a heart of compassion, kindness, humility.’ 

E. W. THompson 














CHRISTIANITY AND SECULARISM 
By H. KRAEMER, Dr or PaILOLocy 


T is one of the most pleasing experiences for one who 
takes an interested and active share in the spiritual 
life of his time to notice how, after much darkness and 
confusion or would-be clarity, certain views, ideas and 
appreciations suddenly and with irresistible force begin to 
emerge in various regions and to converge on one point. 
With a feeling of reverence for the immanent logic which 
proved the motive force in the turbulent confusion of 
spiritual conflict, as well as for the transcendent guiding 
manifest therein, one comes in the end to realize that one has 
been not only a spectator but a collaborator in decisive events. 
Schemes and ideas announced at various periods, which 
for a long time exist as solitary as individual voices in a 
great choir, at a given moment will suddenly become the 
centre around which various forces, efforts and aims seem 
to crystallize. Five centuries ago the desire for a reformation 
in the Church occupied the minds of many individuals and 
groups, but the fullness of time, the historic moment, did 
not appear until the period of incubation in the minds of 
men had come to its exact conclusion, when God called 
some men from whom the act broke forth definitely and 
irresistibly. 

Our times do not yet show such a decisive moment ; 
at least it is not yet discernible on the surface of life. Never- 
theless, we are apparently witnessing a convergence of ideas 
towards new, creative thought. The Jerusalem meeting of 
the International Missionary Council in 1928 concentrated 
universal attention on a problem of decisive importance for 
the future, namely, the relations of Christianity and secular- 


ism. That this is the outcome of a missionary conference 
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is in itself remarkable and well worth consideration. Missions 
are the means by which organized Christianity enters into 
contact and conflict with the religious and spiritual life of 
the rest of humanity. Placing itself in opposition to such 
great religious systems as Buddhism, Islam and Hinduism, 
Christianity is forced, through its missionary efforts, to a 
critical self-reflection, self-reconsideration, deeper self-know- 
ledge and a more strenuous study of the depths of the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. This task has by no means 
reached finality as’ yet ; it is still in its initial stages. The 
well-known ‘ Messages and Recommendations’ from the 
Jerusalem meeting issued a clear statement. In addition, 
Christian missions since the World Conference at Edinburgh, 
in 1910, have made new discoveries in the non-Christian 
world, discoveries demonstrating at once that western 
Christianity in Europe and America and Christian missions 
in non-Christian countries are not dealing with entirely 
different sets of problems, but that they are in fact, and in 
all parts of the world, facing the same fundamental problem, 
expressed in the phrase, ‘ Christianity and secularism.’ 

The modern conception of the world, with its demon- 
stration of man’s power and capability of organization and 
technical achievement, relying on science to strengthen the 
growing belief that man, with his creative energy, is the 
centre of the universe ; with its materialistic and idealistic 
variants, which, according to the German philosopher, Paul 
Tillich, from their subtlest to their noblest forms are nothing 
but ‘in sich ruhende Endlichkeit ’—i.e. not rooted in the 
eternal realities—proves to have at least as great a dis- 
turbing and revolutionizing effect in the East as in the West. 
For the East, hitherto noted for its pre-eminently spiritual 
genius, now seems to be in the grip of secularism ; it is losing 
its religious outlook on life and the world, and proclaiming 
already here and there that religion is hostile to all progress 
and to a strong and healthy social life.1 


1 See article by Dr Macnicol, ‘A Christian looks at India,’ in this Review for 
January 1929. 
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Contact with the great world religions, and meeting in 
the East with the modern secular view of life as it originated 
in the West, has awakened in missionary circles the con- 
viction that an entirely new orientation is necessary, a 
deeper realization of the essential character of the revelation 
of God in Christ, and of the resulting consequences for life 
and thought. 

However much we owe to the Jerusalem meeting, the 
problem was not stated there as new. We cannot even say 
that it was dealt with there in its deepest issues, nor that 
the sharpest formulation for it was found. After all, that 
is not of primary importance. The cry raised at Jerusalem 
is only one strain in the growing volume of voices in the 
Christian world. In scientific, psychological and theological 
circles everywhere there is a clearer consciousness of true 
antitheses, a discarding of too easily formulated compromises 
or contradictions between religion (in casu Christianity) and 
science, or between spiritualism and Christianity, or between 
religiosity and Christianity. There is an awakening to the 
realization of the fact that for decades we have been attempt- 
ing to justify Christianity before the modern cultured world, 
as if what is from God, if it be so indeed, ever required 
justification. We are beginning to realize that much of the 
conflict between Christianity and culture, or between 
Christianity and the modern conception of the world, is 
involuntarily a dethroning of the majesty of religion, the 
essential nature of which is to live by revelation—an alto- 
gether different thing from inner enlightenment. 

On the continent of Europe the so-called phenomenological 
school is engaging a good deal of attention; it originated 
not only in theological but also in psychological circles. 
It attempts, through patient and consistent pursuance of 
an ever more adequate description and interpretation of 
facts, the study of every great spiritual phenomenon, as, 
for example, Christianity, or idealism, in respect of its nature, 
structure and inherent character. What is wanted in the 
first place is a basic diastasis, a thorough and detailed com- 
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parison of the various types of view and conceptions of life 
and the world before proceeding to the systasis, the synthe- 
sizing or pointing out of parallel or cognate characteristics, 
a method formerly too easily adopted under the influence 
of rationalism and still frequently practised. This phen- 
omenological school of thought shows a fine and deep 
insight into the differences in nature, atmosphere and struc- 
ture hidden behind a seeming similarity of terms. 

Apart from this, Kierkegaard’s stern preaching of God’s 
judgment on a secularized Christianity weakened by senti- 
mental piety, after having at first been neglected, is now 
finding an increasingly sympathetic response, and rousing 
many souls from an easy-going liberalism as well as from 
a comfortable conservatism. The same influence is seen in 
the preaching of the Blumhardts, in which a new note was 
struck, proclaiming Christ’s triumph over a world delivered 
into the hands of demonic powers. 

Against this background should be placed the so-called 
Barthian theology, which stirred up so much new life on 
the continent of Europe. For Barth, after long years of 
eminently talented work of comparison, analysis and specu- 
lation in the field of theological science, restated with 
prophetic force and straightforwardness what is meant by 
theology, namely, the radical placing of life and the world 
in the crisis of God’s judgment, and in the light of this 
crisis (in the original sense of the word) seeing God, the world 
and man in their reality and true relations. The first 
motives, the elementary realities of life, are brought to the 
fore; life is again seen and understood in its demonic 
character. 

Therefore, although at Jerusalem the formulation of the 
problem came in some respects from totally different 
quarters, and although it was based upon other considera- 
tions, Barth’s theology gives to the problem of Christianity 
and secularism the greatest tension imaginable; it may be 
a hypertension, but therefore, perhaps, all the more whole- 
some and indispensable as an eye-opener. This tension is 
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interpreted in various ways and in various (not always 
harmonious) accents. We therefore are thankful for the 
increase of international contact among different sections of 
the Christian world, for we greatly need each other in order 
that our thoughts may be clarified, our feelings purified and 
our wills sanctified. The leaders of the Jerusalem meeting 
need this contact in order to state the problem they them- 
selves have raised in still clearer, deeper and more universal 
terms. 

In order to show how widespread is the feeling that a 
more complete and thorough statement of this problem is 
urgently needed, together with a more profound and united 
thinking through, I would refer to an article by Nicolai 
Berdiaeff,! which was one of the papers read at a research 
conference of some Christian world organizations held at 
Geneva in August 1929. I would draw special attention to 
some passages referring to the problem of Christianity and 
secularism; they formulate clearly some of its cardinal 
aspects. Moreover, in the phrase ‘ Christianity and secular- 
ism’ we need to look as critically at the first term as at the 
second, in order to discover that much of what we are still 
inclined to classify as Christianity is in reality secularism in 
subtle form. 

Berdiaeff says : 

The Christian conscience can no longer admit a dualism between 
Christianity and life, Christianity and culture, Christianity and the con- 
ception of the world which has been created by centuries of secular thought. 
. . » Between Christianity and the contemporary conception of the world 
a compromise has been made, but no organic or inward transformation 
has yet been effected. . . . 

Now} we find ourselves at a moment in history when the creative 
forces of man have been liberated. Man has begun to use his freedom 
in all dominions of life, in art, in science, in economic and political life, 
in morals, in technical science. All spheres of life have become autono- 
mous, . . . But it is just this which has led to a breakdown of the unity 


of life, to the dimming in the human soul of the image and likeness of 
God, to the disintegration of the unified personality. . . . But the process 





1* The Problem of the Modern Conception of the World in its Relation to World 
Christendom,’ in The Student World for October 1929. 
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of the secularization of life and the conquest of autonomy in all spheres 
does not mean only the weakening and loss of Christian faith, Secular- 
ization means also sincerity, veracity, the desire and the need not to give 
the name Christian to that which has ceased to be Christian. . . . 

The life of the world in its infinite diversity is moving further and 
further from Christianity. And this is not owing to the fact that the 
world is becoming more and more sinful, since it has always been sinful ; 
it is owing to the fact that the world of to-day denies Christianity in 
principle and is losing the sense of sin itself. Christianity must concentrate 
its forces in order to regain possession of the world and the processes 
which are being worked out in it, to bring back civilization, which is more 
and more atheist in character, to the principles of Christianity. And 
this must be done not by a compromise with the world, a process of secu- 
larization, such as is often found in modernist and liberal Christianity. 
It is from the perfection and completeness of the Christian revelation in 


its fullness and entirety that must come the solution of the acute problems 
of the modern world. 


The problem of Christianity and secularism as seen in 
this light opens up on closer view ever new depths of know- 
ledge and self-knowledge. Its solution, of course, is in the 
first instance to be found in the way in which our own lives 
are capable of being a demonstration of consecration to God 
and surrender to His will. This is a matter not for discus- 
sion, but for prayer in ever-increasing fervour and sincerity. 

The other and not less important part of the solution, 
requiring the concentrated efforts of the deepest thinkers, is 
the realization of what Christianity means in and for the 
world : how to speak (with full and glad recognition of the 
truth and the freedom which the modern world owes to 
secularization) of the creative, redeeming and regenerating 
reality of God, in which and to which we are bound, and 
through which we are free indeed. This reinterpretation of 
Christianity to the world must be more vigorous and deep, 
more courageous and better organized than it has been or 
could be up to the present time. 

Christianity has stood trial by fire for more than a century. 
Historical criticism shook the very foundations of the 
building, apparently so solid, of revelation. Lessing’s famous 
dictum, to the effect that an accidental historic truth never 
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can be the absolute eternal truth, influenced men’s minds in 
their attitude towards Christianity, which exists by a para- 
dox : the Word Incarnate, the union of time and eternity. 
The ‘ sacred story,’ for so many centuries a reserved domain, 
became to many a piece of profane history, whose peculiar 
character was still recognized on account of its great im- 
portance for Christian civilization, but which otherwise was 
puzzling and therefore better left alone, and of which it was 
preferable to be as ignorant as of other epochs of history ; 
people’s memories are not generally strong in this respect. 
For others, the story faded to a myth, liable to sharp attacks 
and sarcasm, or else it was clothed in the glories of a mythical 
allegory, the outer garb of general religious truth. 

While apparently the results of historical methods of 
research and criticism seemed to undermine the foundations, 
the supporting forces from below, natural science with its 
triumphs of the laws of causality and its all-pervading 
powers of explanation seemed to shut off the outlook up- 
wards. God was relegated to the utmost recesses of the 
universe, and was allowed to lead a hypothetical existence, 
by favour of the temporary but not insuperable limitations 
of the human intellect. The secularization of the thought, 
feeling and will of European humanity, the relativism in 
which the gulf-stream of science and historical research 
carried men away, was a hindrance to the religious life of 
the enlightened and progressive section of the leading 
European nations. The circles of the quiet in the land 
became the real conservers of the traditions of a warm, 
strong, unbroken piety. 

We spoke above of the ordeal Christianity has had to 
pass through. No weaker term can be applied to this con- 
centrated manifestation of human titanism which, with full 
determination, proclaimed the sovereignty of human energy 
and ability, eliminating both God Himself and the supporting 

and protecting powers of eternity. Like every judgment and 
every storm, its effects were not only exceedingly devastating, 
but also purifying and revealing. It compelled us to a 
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greater sincerity and a deeper realization of the essential 
grandeur of religion—if it be a reality. It sharpened our 
vision to the reality of religious life, born of God, as against 
what is conventional, used and misused for human ends. 
It forced us to make research into the fundamental problems 
of life and Christianity. It was, and still is, a difficult and 
painful process. The pagan and anthropocentric view of 
life and of the world which first came to the fore during 
the Renaissance and which, though temporarily concealed 
beneath the surface, has broken forth victoriously in more 
or less well-defined forms since the eighteenth century, drove 
theocentric Christianity from a vantage place, sheltered but 
too shallow for safe anchorage, to the line of defence. 

This defence took the form of apologetic which we have 
now to consider somewhat more closely. We enter the field 
of apologetic as soon as we open up discussion on the relations 
between Christianity and the world, in the present contest 
between Christianity, secularism, the world religions in their 
new desire for rejuvenation and development, and the modern 
world with its social, economic and moral problems. The 
battle has been carried on in defence of Christianity with 
great learning, sharp dialectics and ardent conviction; in 
many, perhaps in most, cases with no other results than to 
confirm or to convince those already convinced, or to establish 
hesitating minds more securely in some (to them acceptable) 
form of Christianity. 

All this is of great importance and well deserves to be 
remembered with gratitude. Still, in the apologetic attitude 
there is something essentially wrong, because it starts from 
the false position that Christianity has to be defended. 
Perhaps it is better and more to the point to say that under 
the pressure of the great importance of these new ideas and 
spiritual forces one allowed oneself to be driven into a 
position of defence; one could not, indeed, avoid being 
driven into it. It is, of course, true that Christianity in its 
historical and relative expressions was, and still is, attacked, 
whether rightly or wrongly, and therefore defence was and 
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is still needed. The peculiar character of Christianity had 
to be defended against the modern spirit, whether monistic, 
humanistic, agnostic or sceptic. In deepest earnest and 
with great knowledge and not without growing sincerity 
the ardent battle was fought. 

There are, however, three considerations which lead me 
to say that, with exceptions, there was and is something 
radically wrong in the apologetic attitude. In the first 
place, the position taken up was often too far removed from 
the modern world and its motives. Apologetics were often, 
therefore, too much bound up with the defence of an obsolete 
world order and its social, moral and religious aspects. 
Apologists did not take their stand in the centre of the terrible 
needs of the times. Instead of identifying themselves with 
these needs they studied and analysed them. They could 
not, therefore, find the note which called as deep calleth 
unto deep. They gave the impression of being champions of 
the past rather than of the future and of eternity. 

Secondly, apologists failed to realize in their approach 
and arguments that they themselves were in many respects 
the victims of the unchristianized consciousness and thinking 
which they attacked and sought to oppose in its various 
aspects as a view of life. This seems to contradict what was 
said above, namely, that the mistake of the apologists was 
that they were not sufficiently moved by a sympathetic 
understanding of the life of the modern world and its motive 
forces. The contradiction is only in appearance. In men- 
tioning their first failing our aim was to point to the external- 
ism to which apologetics are so easily liable, as being too 
one-sided a defence and therefore too much handicapped 
by the sphere of thought and action proper to defence, i.e. 
that of warfare. Warfare in the realm of the spirit is 
different from other warfare by the fact that its method of 
vanquishing the enemy is to go and stand at his side ; 
because spirit is not sublimated nature, but nature regen- 
erated, converted. To be plain, the storms, the ecstasies and 
the horrors of the modern world had not been experienced 
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so as to re-echo in the voice of the apologist. In the second 
failing something entirely different is implied. The leading 
ideas of our modern times, such as that of the free growth of 
personality and its harmonious development, were eagerly 
accepted without sufficient criticism of their pagan, anthro- 
pocentric, hyper-individualistic origin. The meaning of the 
Gospel came to be thought of not as the power of God unto 
salvation, but as a power of God unto personality. In 
this sphere of thinking Christ was preached as the unique 
personality and the most powerful trainer of harmonious 
personalities. 

Another instance is the suggestive force arising from a 
knowledge of the sublime heights of religious life and thought 
experienced in other religions. The argument in favour of 
the uniqueness and universality claimed by Christianity was 
that what is found in other religions is found in Christianity 
in its highest reality and purest form—a comparative 
universality, therefore. 

Some one may ask whether these arguments, under 
whose influence we have all been or still are, are, after all, 
really false ? Of course, there is a certain amount of truth 
in them, and it was often necessary to emphasize this, 
because the modern mind, misled by its own errors and by 
the picture of the Christian religion, distorted in many 
respects, presented by organized Christianity, is all too 
easily and dangerously inclined to make short work of 
Christianity. The background of these arguments is, how- 
ever, fundamentally untrue. The defence and discussion 
of Christianity in this way gave currency to powerful ideas. 
In the field of apologetics it was not Christianity but the 
modern world that won the victory, even when this was 
not always realized. The keynote of judgment, redemption 
and liberation heard in the voice of Jesus, the Son of God, 
lost its dominating position, and in its place was heard that 
of the development of personality through divine energy, 
help and consecration. Involuntarily the defence of Christi- 
anity became a justification of Christianity before the 
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tribunal of the civilized world and of leading idealistic 
thought, because the discussion between Christianity and 
culture inevitably fixed the attention on Christianity as an 
historical and cultural phenomenon, rather than as a voice 
from eternity. We are, however, beginning to realize 
that we thereby find ourselves willy-nilly gripped by an 
unavoidable relativism, and, therefore, the conviction is 
gaining ground that the value, the meaning, the uniqueness 
of Christianity is not to be found in its historical relations, 
its cultural activities or its effectiveness, however important 
and valuable all this may be, but only in the fact that it is 
the gift and the revelation of God. The essential issue is : 
Does God really speak to us in it ? 

The third failing in the apologetic attitude touches the 
character of all apologetics. Christianity in the sense of 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word, 
the Truth and the Life claims as such to be the only tenable 
view of life when the stern realities of life and the world 
are fully taken into account. In this sense Christianity 
cannot and may not be a matter of apologetics. What is 
truly from God is not defended : it is announced, proclaimed ; 
it is a challenge to conscience. In the strictest sense of the 
word, the best apologetic is that which is no apologetic, no 
defence. Apologetic in the usual meaning of the term tends 
to an effort to make Christianity acceptable. The apologetic 
which is needed, and which is at the same time in accordance 
with the fact that it is dealing with the revelation of God, 
does not try to make the Gospel acceptable, but inescapable 
as an inevitable appeal and challenge to the world. 

It is this new apologetic that we so urgently need at 
present in the problem of Christianity and secularism. And 
not there only, but in the whole question of Christianity in 
its relations to modern spiritual thought and the great 
world religions. 

In this new apologetic the term ‘ Christianity ’ will have to 
be taken in the pregnant sense indicated above. This will 
mean for ourselves a process of purification, a much-needed 
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purification indeed, and more than that: it is a judgment 
on ourselves, a journey of research into the original dynamics 
of the divine revelation. Only from that attitude can we 
learn anew to see, to act and to will. The world in all its 
phases is the object of God’s plan of redemption. Therefore 
thinking through and formulating the revelation in Christ 
must be undertaken in a greater and more universal way 
than has as yet been attempted. It should at least be an 
attempt to do justice to the completeness and the true 
character of God’s revelation in Christ. 

The word ‘inescapable,’ in opposition to ‘ acceptable,’ 
was used above. In thus emphasizing that the divine 
revelation as an objective expression of God is inescapable, 
it was not implied that we could ever, even in another form 
or in another attitude of mind, return to the negation of 
the modern life of the spirit, or to the negation of the 
forces inherent in Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism or Con- 
fucianism, which we have rightly abandoned. No; the 
attempt to make audible and inescapable God’s appeal, 
God’s question to man in His revelation, so as to bring man 
to a decision either of unwillingness or of surrender, urges 
an intensive penetration of the real life and the real con- 
sciousness of the modern world and the great world religions, 
down to their very roots, in order that it may result in self- 
revelation, for us as well as for secularism and the great 
world religions themselves. From within secularism there 
must be created the conviction that the modern conception 
of life and the world, with all that it stands for in theory 
and practice, has neither a tenable foundation nor a real 
meaning and justification ; that it is based on and ends in 
the ‘ absolutizing ’ and therefore the ‘solitarizing’ of man, 
which means death. It means not only man with a closed 
heaven above him, but man without any heaven and without 
outiook. True apologetic, reaching down to the depths of 
man and of life, causes humanity and individual men to be 
conscious of their own presuppositions, and so creates a 
deep sense of unrest and uneasiness with regard to oneself. 
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The prodigal son had first to come to himself before he arose 
and went tothe father. Inthe same way, man and humanity 
have to come to themselves in all their philosophy of life, 
in all their religion, in order that Christianity may get a 
hearing, a hearing accentuated by human need and human 
aspiration. Only in this way can it be shown that the 
modern world with its idealism and humanism, its race of 
Titans and the demonic association of God-rejection and 
oneself becoming God, is running into a cul de sac on the one 
hand, and yet, on the other hand, groping towards Christ, 
the only authority, because to Him is given all power and all 
judgment by the Father. 

In our discussion of secularism at the Jerusalem meeting 
we dealt with it not only in the accepted sense of the domina- 
tion of the desire for gain, and of the industrial and economic 
organization of modern civilization, which, unconcerned 
about spiritual and personal values of a higher order, is 
pressing an ever-increasing proportion of humanity into its 
service. This is secularism in the crudest sense of the term, 
which in the near future will show its destructive influence 
in the East. We included in our conception of secularism 
the whole modern view of life, even in its sublimest mani- 
festations, in so far as it conceives and interprets life and the 
world. In this aspect of secularism we see Prometheus 
redivivus in all his admirable greatness and freedom of 
spirit. The new and purified apologetic will have to lead 
Prometheus to a knowledge of himself, to the conviction 
that whoever has no authority or aim other than himself 
destroys and annihilates himself. Against the self-assumed 
power to be man, stands the God-given power to become 
ehildren of God (St John 1, 12). It is in these higher regions 
that Christianity and the world religions must meet each 
other. There the problems and dangers of syncretism, which 
the contact with these great religions as historical and 
cultural phenomena inevitably entails, will be seen in their 
true light. 

Christians in the West and the East have hardly begun 
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to understand each other in this respect. On the western 
side the tendency is still too strong to raise a cry of alarm 
when well-known truths are presented not in familiar terms 
but in forms and accents derived from the eastern world. 
On the eastern side the problem of the indigenous expression 
of Christianity is often too greatly handicapped by the 
question whether certain elements in the Christian revelation 
are compatible with eastern temperament and aspirations. 
All this may be important, but it never can be a matter of 
the first importance when we have to face the supreme 
decision of life: whether God in Christ has pre-eminent 
authority and rule over our lives. 

The truly free and freedom-giving attitude for both West 
and East is to recognize and to welcome with joy and grati- 
tude divine working and the divine voice wherever they 
manifest themselves ; and, at the same time, in regard to 
oneself as well as to others, to be deeply conscious of the 
fact that even the sublimest thing produced or received by 
mankind must be regenerated and redeemed in Christ before 
it can gain its true place and meaning. 

The way to life and redemption always leads through 
judgment and knowledge of ourselves. 

=. H. KRAEMER 























MEDICAL MISSIONS IN INDIA’ 


By R. H. H. GOHEEN, M.D. 


‘TOR of the Most High Cometh Healing.’ These words, 

over the arched doorway of the Presbyterian 
hospital at the medical centre in New York, are arresting. 
Even more significant is Thorwaldsen’s beautiful statue in 
the rotunda of Johns Hopkins hospital, which represents 
our Lord the Christ standing with outstretched arms and 
saying, ‘ Come unto me.’ 

Both these hospitals are secular in organization in spite of 
the suggestion to the contrary in the name ‘ Presbyterian ’ 
of the first. The name, the legend and the statue are, 
however, strong evidences of the effect of Christianity on 
at least one aspect of society at large. 

An association of the healing art with religion is not 
confined to Christianity. A close conjunction is traceable 
in the varied histories of mankind, almost back to the dawn 
of intelligence, and is clearly seen among primitive races 
to-day. Susruta, a medical treatise, ranks high in interest 
among the ancient sacred books of India. In Africa at the 
present day the medicine man, with his magical rites, per- 
forms spectacular cures because it is believed he can drive 
away evil spirits or appease angry gods. Sacred rivers and 
shrines, or even a grave in New England, draw hosts of 
pilgrims, many of whom seek relief from physical ills. The 
Indian guru, the voodoo priest, the Christian Science healer 
are other recognized agents through whom supernatural 
power may operate for the dispelling of disease. 

In the Christian Church of the West there has occurred 
a marked separation from the art of healing, certainly from 

1A paper read at the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, Atlantic 


City, January 1930. 
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its regular practice, a fact that is amazing when viewed in 
the light of the life of Jesus. Does the Christian Church of 
to-day seek definitely to guide its youth into the study of 
medicine with a view to providing the country with practi- 
tioners who will be endued with the spirit of the Great 
Physician ? Are the Protestant Churches, as the Roman 
Catholic Church is, fostering and conducting nursing organ- 
izations whose members seek to serve primarily for other 
than monetary reasons ? 

What the corporate Church may be losing in so largely 
relinquishing these various avenues of approach to man’s 
spirit in times of physical need, is the point suggested for 
thought. How differently the Church might be regarded 
by the masses to-day were it providing the principal sources 
of relief from suffering, or leading such great campaigns 
against disease that no time, money nor inclination would 
remain for the destructive campaigns of civil or international 
strife. 

Another consideration comes to mind, in relation to the 
fabric of each individual Christian’s life. It is that in a 
departure from the practices of the Master—from a cherished 
development of a deep solicitude for human welfare, mani- 
fested in His life by healing the sick—the disciple cannot be 
like His Lord. Had He not further explicitly directed His 
followers to perform works of healing, the present apparent 
neglect on the part of the Church would be more intelligible. 
*Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?’ (1 St John 
m1, 17). 


It has been in an attempt in India to understand what 
seemed to be a misinterpretation of the basic aims of medical 
missions, as defined in the statements of various foreign 
boards and societies, European and American, that the 
policies of sending Churches have been scrutinized. The 
investigation was made in connexion with the recent survey 
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conducted by the Christian Medical Association of India, 
with the co-operation of the National Christian Council. 

Are medical missions any longer needed in India? was 
the question that led to the survey. It was natural, there- 
fore, for the survey committee to ask itself first : What is 
the aim of medical missions, or why have medical missions 
at all? For an answer the Gospels were studied as well as 
the available statements of foreign boards. A wide diverg- 
ence of attitude emerged. Some, at least, of the Churches 
indicated clearly that their medical service was to be used 
to overcome opposition to the Gospel message, or merely as 
an aid to evangelism. In one instance medical missionaries 
were allowed no vote in the general conferences of the 
mission. Here is other evidence : 


The Society’s medical missions are maintained as an aid to evangel- 
istic work amongst the Natives or Inp1a, and the doctors are not at 
liberty to undertake regular practice amongst English people and Eurasians, 
who can obtain medical aid from ordinary practitioners. 


Another statement reads in part : 


The work of medical missions is not merely a key to open the 
door into non-Christian communities but an integral part of the Gospel 
enterprise. 


This last seems to have caught more nearly the spirit 
discernible in the record of our Lord’s work. Compare 
Mr J. H. Oldham’s statement : 


Jesus Christ drew no sharp distinction between men’s bodies and souls. 
In the brief period in which His mission was accomplished, He thought 
it worth while to devote His energies and His time as earnestly to the 
healing of men’s bodies as to saving their souls. It was the man as a 
whole who was the object of His love and interest." 


The survey report points out even more explicitly : 


He did not heal in order to commend Himself or to overcome opposi- 
tion or prejudice, for some of His miracles resulted in stirring up opposi- 
tion. . . . He did not heal to attract a crowd. . . . He did not seem even 
to be concerned to make use of the evangelistic opportunity to preach 


1 Christianity and the Race Problem, p. 17. 
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to those whom He healed. His ministry of healing was not done just 
casually, as if secondary and unimportant. . . . He refused to perform 
works of healing as signs. . . 3 


Indeed, we can have no doubt that it was His innate 
divine compassion that was the sole impulse in this great 
part of His work—the Father’s work. 

The Christian Medical Association has reached that 
conclusion and also certain natural corollaries in a basic 
statement from which we take the following : 


We must believe that the ministry of healing for the body is an ex- 
pression of the attitude and mind of God toward man and has its source 
in the compassion and love of God. . . . It is our conviction that the 
Christian should concern himself with the care of the sick apart from 
whether others are carrying on the work or not. From this conviction 
it becomes our duty to develop Christian medical work as part of the 


essential work of the Church in India, and to consider how this_may 
best be done.? 


In this pronouncement of policy the objective is to con- 
serve for the Church a powerful influence upon society by 
implanting and nurturing in each church member that 
trait of character, the virtue of sympathy, which Jesus 
possessed so fully. He expressed it principally in acts of 
healing. The Christian should seek to follow His example 
naturally, even were he not explicitly directed so to do. 

At the same time, in the basic statement there is no 
denial, expressed or implied, that Jesus considered the de- 
liverance of His message of salvation for man as His main 
business. The important significance of the passage in 
St Mark 1, 35-9, especially verse 88, which reads, ‘ Let us 
go into the next towns, that I may preach there also: for 
therefore came I forth,’ is not passed hurriedly over, in 
observing how He healed many that were sick at even when 
the sun was set, and how He touched and cleansed the leper, 
as described in the verses that immediately precede and 
follow. The two features of the narrative go together, 
supplementing each other, as the unique good news of the 

1 A Survey of Medical Missions in India, p. 2. ® Ibid. p. 5. 
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love of God toward sinful man, supported by the compas- 
sionate works of healing by the divine messenger. A medical 
missionary would strive to make his life and service conform 
to this marvellous pattern. No one is better placed than 
he to evaluate the influence of the mind upon the body, of 
the soul upon the mind, of God upon the soul. 

Under the heading, ‘ Conclusions,’ in the survey report 
the personality of the workers is stressed as the most im- 


portant single factor in the work of medical missions. It 
is there we read : 


They should be persons who have a vital experience of Christ, who 
share His compassion for the suffering and who for His sake desire to serve 
them and to share with them their Christian experience. 


Wherever, therefore, there are found to be people in 
need of medical aid, the Christian doctor will feel called to 
go to offer his professional services. 

The need for a greatly extended medical service in India 
is only too apparent. We must realize that in India there 
exist the great scourges of the tropics: malaria, plague, 
cholera, smallpox, dysentery, kala-azar, filariasis, hook- 
worm, leprosy—to mention those most familiar—and with 
them practically all the serious diseases of the West, with 
equal or higher mortalities : tuberculosis, influenza, syphilis, 
cancer, pneumonia, tetanus, heart disease—to mention the 
most common. The annual infant mortality in Poona is 
more than nine times that in London or New York, and 
Poona, with a large government hospital and medical school, 
three mission hospitals and many private dispensaries, is 
well supplied with medical aid when compared with many 
parts of India. 

Fevers, malaria being the most prevalent, account for 
about five million deaths annually. To the writer’s mind 
comes vividly the desolation of villages along the foot-hills 
in his district, where families and communities have been 
annihilated by malaria. This is in a native state, and the 
young Maratha Chief, brought up in an English home and 
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but recently given his powers, has spent days in studying 
the problem himself. He went to these regions, personally 
to examine the bodies of school children for evidence of 
chronic malaria. He had prepared careful statistics of the 
damage done. A distressing record was the result. He 
presented this record to the Government of Bombay with 
an appeal for financial help, the resources of his own small 
State being quite inadequate for so great a task as the 
eradication of this scourge. The Government felt unable 
to render the desired aid. I was requested to assist in a 
subsequent appeal to the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
latter organization came forward with advice but was re- 
stricted by its policies from giving financial aid. 

Smallpox, despite widespread vaccination, takes over 
seventy thousand lives each year. Leprosy has laid hold 
on about one million people. Recent studies of cancer 
show its incidence to be approximately equal to that in the 
West. Tuberculosis, recently studied by the writer in Cal- 
cutta—where malaria, cholera, kala-azar and dysentery all 
abound—has become ‘captain of the men of death,’ and 
shows a mortality that is increasing at the rate of seven per 
cent per annum. It is even more prevalent in the United 
Provinces, and is forcing attention upon itself throughout 
the country generally as one of the gravest problems. In 
Bengal fifty-five thousand babies are said to die annually 
from tetanus alone. It is not uncommon elsewhere. Add 
to these the death figures for plague, cholera, influenza, 
dysentery and pneumonia and appalling totals are reached. 
Nearly all these are preventible diseases, but the measures 
for their prevention must be drawn on a vast scale. 

We must add the extraordinary prevalence of cataracts 
producing blindness, of vesical calculi and peptic ulcers, 
both conditions being attended with great suffering, and a 
large variety of other surgical conditions that call for relief 
and that actually make up the principal part of hospital 
work. Most of them are remediable, and the hospitals 
required mus*. be numerous and widely scattered. 
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Relief agencies to meet this vast need consist of about 
twenty thousand qualified practitioners—less than one-third 
as many as in the United States—many of whom conduct 
private dispensaries, the medical institutions of Government 
and those of missions. The total number of hospital beds 
in all these institutions is about seventy-two thousand, or 
less than one-tenth the number in the United States, for a 
population nearly three times as great. 

The government’s Indian Medical Service is of a high 
order and worthy of all praise. In spite of that, it is far 


from able to cope with the stupendous task of adequately 
caring for India’s sick and suffering. 


The aid rendered by missions is also commendable, as 
shown by the following figures: 176 mission hospitals in 
one year treated nearly 130,000 in-patients and over 1,000,000 
out-patients. The Mission to Lepers in its fifty-one institu- 
tions (thirty-seven of its own and fourteen aided by it) 
housed more than six thousand lepers and over eight hundred 
untainted children. The seven mission sanatoria for pul- 
monary tuberculosis took care of about a thousand patients. 
Mission hospitals conducting nurses’ training schools are 
double the number of government hospitals. Christian 
nurses are everywhere in demand. For example, St Luke’s 
Hospital in Vengurla some years ago was asked by one of 
the Bombay municipal hospitals to supply some graduate 
nurses if possible. We were able to spare three. Shortly 
after their arrival the matron telegraphed: ‘ Please send 
two dozen more.’ A great potentiality for Christian influence 
exists here, but it is unfortunately complicated by the problem 
of safeguarding the morals of nurses who enter other than 
missionary service. This has been found to be a serious 
problem, particularly in Calcutta. 

Encouraging as statistics for medical missions may seem, 
they are paltry when considered in the light of the incidence 
of disease and mortality as mentioned above. Furthermore, 
the survey committee found to its dismay that most mission 
hospitals are understaffed, poorly equipped (only ten actually 
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possessing X-ray outfits) and financially embarrassed. How 
these defects can be remedied is now one of the chief concerns 
of the Association. The sending Churches are entitled to 
know these facts. It is to be hoped that they will be 
inspired to respond promptly and generously to this urgent 
call for more help. 

Other phases of medical mission work are many, varied 
and important. They cannot all be fully considered here, 
as will be seen by a mere enumeration of some of them: 
evangelistic methods most successfully used in hospitals 
and dispensaries, district touring and village dispensaries, 
the practice of preventive medicine and welfare work, the 
training of nurses and compounders, the culinary depart- 
ment, self-support, case records, follow-up methods, the 
pay of agents and helpers, dietaries and health examinations 
in mission schools and of missionaries and Christian workers, 
sanitation of all mission buildings, co-operation with the 
evangelistic, educational, agricultural and industrial depart- 
ments of missions, co-ordination of missionary work, pub- 
lications and contributions to medical literature, medical 
research, refresher courses, co-operation with other hospitals 
through the provincial and general associations, the local 
church, medical education. The significance of many of 
these matters cannot be apparent to one unfamiliar with 
mission hospital administration in India. Most of them 
are fully discussed in the survey report and need not be 
discussed here. There are a few subjects, however, that 
seem to merit special attention. 

Leprosy and tuberculosis are two diseases that flaunt 
themselves in the face of missions. Their very nature 
challenges all the Christian virtues. For that reason, per- 
haps, missions have led the forces of relief against them. 
The Mission to Lepers deserves special praise and continued 
support. Asylums of the old style are gradually being 
transformed from the prison type of institution into lepro- 
saria which connote the treatment facilities of a hospital. 
The change is due largely to the use of new remedies, given 
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by injections that need careful regulation and should be 
administered by a qualified medical staff. An increase in per 
capita expense results, but the benefit to patients certainly 
justifies the increase. Many more leprosaria are needed. 

Among the dozen or so sanatoria for tuberculosis, the 
one at Arogyavaram is the largest and best in India. This 
is an institution in the management of which fourteen 
denominations co-operate. It is a credit to foreign mission- 
ary enterprise in South India. A similar union mission 
sanatorium for each of twelve other provinces is the goal 
set by the Christian Medical Association. Some of these 
have been started. Those in the Panjab and the Bombay 
Presidency are struggling for funds. Here, then, is another 
urgent call for help from the West. 

Christian medical education is a subject than which 
none other is more important. An interdenominational 
organization has developed one good school for women at 
Ludhiana. Co-operative missionary effort has developed 
another in Vellore. Both are flourishing institutions. In 
the case of the one Christian medical school for men in Miraj, 
co-operation has failed to develop; this school has been 
conducted by one mission for over thirty years. It has sent 
out about two hundred graduates, most of them to fill 
positions in other mission hospitals and dispensaries, scat- 
tered from Arabia to Burma and from Kashmir to Ceylon. 
The repeated appeals to other missions for co-operation in 
maintenance and development have merely brought the 
response, ‘ We have no money and no medical missionaries 
to spare.’ But there is a growing recognition that this 
school should be raised to the status of a medical college— 
and this applies to the women’s schools also—that India may 
have Christian doctors with the best possible qualifications. 
Here, in the one case at least, is another urgent call to the 
West for help. 

The relation of medical work to other missionary de- 
partments may be briefly mentioned. In evangelistic tour- 
ing no member of the party will be more welcomed by the 
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villagers and none kept more busy than the doctor. Chris- 
tianity, when it brings such palpable benefits, is seldom 
opposed. So well is this recognized that many district 
missionaries desire to know how far it is safe for themselves 
or their helpers to issue pills, powders and ointments for 
simple complaints, in the absence of a doctor. In selected 
cases the medical missionary would approve. One-sixth of 
the world’s population lives in the villages of India; every 
possible agency for their medical relief needs to be employed ; 
all existing medical forces are far from adequate for this 
one task alone. 

In the care of students in mission schools the medical 
service has an important part to play; often in regulating 
sanitation and dietaries; sometimes in presenting sex 
problems ; usually in detecting ailments and in their treat- 
ment. It is questionable whether the mental and spiritual 
development of childhood and youth is worth attempting 
while their bodily development is so often retarded by 
malaria, hookworm and other destructive blood and in- 
testinal parasites, not to mention frequently inherited taints 
from syphilis and the acquired handicaps from opium- 
administration in infancy. 

The relationship of medicine to agricultural work is not 
so obvious, but the two departments can profitably consider 
together the best choice of grain, fruit, vegetables and animal 
products for development in a given locality. The effect of 
diet upon physical development as well as on the conserva- 
tion of health has been too clearly demonstrated to be 
disregarded. 

Such aids rendered by the medical department of a 
mission to another department are seldom all carried out. 
Even to double the present number of medical missionaries 
might not ensure that. 

From the other side we can as clearly picture the three 
departments of evangelism, education and agriculture aiding 
the medical department in its important programs for the 
prevention of disease by the distribution of pamphlets and 
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posters and the use of appropriate lantern slides and films. 
They can also help in a system for checking up patients 
treated in mission hospitals and dispensaries. Again, their 
advice and co-operation are welcomed in the presentation of 
the Gospel in the wards and waiting-rooms, and in meeting 
certain educational and agricultural opportunities connected 
more particularly with leprosaria and sanatoria. Co-ordina- 
tion of departments should not be neglected merely because 
it usually runs counter to the lines of least resistance. 
No, all must be members one of another and recognized 
equals in quality, spiritual sanction and the privileges of 
representation. 

How to arouse the Church in India to a realization that 
the ministry of healing should be one of its essential func- 
tions is no easy problem. The missionaries who established 
the Churches and those who are now most largely concerned 
with their conduct have, as a class, not been trained to that 
realization themselves. The situation in the West, as 
suggested above, does little to influence them favourably 
to take the attitude we so much covet. The Association 
has inaugurated a ‘hospital Sunday’ for India, and urges 
that it be used for the presentation of this subject in all the 
churches. 

Most of this paper has been taken up with the problems 
of medical missions in India because of the writer’s con- 
nexion with that country. The basic principles and some 
of the problems presented apply also to most other fields 
of missionary work. Specific features will, of course, differ 
considerably with longitude and latitude, but those men- 
tioned in this article may serve as examples. Nothing less 
than a large volume could adequately deal with the whole 
subject of medical missions in all lands. 

May the new light that has appeared to some in the East, 
a faint reflection though it be from the true Light that 
lighteneth every man, prove a herald of the dawn of a 
brighter day for India and for the world. 

R. H. H. GoHEEN 











DOWRY SYSTEMS AMONG PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLES 


By MAURICE LEENHARDT 


HE matter of dowry, or marriage settlement, has been 
one of the most difficult of the questions with which 
missions have ever had to deal. Some missions have con- 
demned the dowry system in the terms of their church disci- 
pline ; others have tolerated it ; all have desired to modify 
it. It still persists, however ; remaining constant when it 
is a question of cattle, the dowry may attain to huge pro- 
portions when it takes the form of cash. It remains an 
ever-present source of concern to many missionaries, who 
hold most diverse opinions with regard to it, and who have 
anxious times in helping young Christians to get married. 
But if all missionaries are unanimous in deploring certain 
extreme developments of the dowry system, the unanimity 
ceases when it is a matter of interpreting the custom and of 
trying to adapt it to the exigencies of life in the modern 
world. A missionary need no longer remain in ignorance 
of the true meaning of dowry ; the sciences of comparative 
ethnology and sociology have made sufficient advance to 
enable every one to penetrate further than formerly into 
the mentality of primitive people. The following is a brief 
survey of the present position as regards this custom. 


In setting out to study some aspect of primitive social 
life, we must clear our minds of all European conceptions. 
Marriage is one such aspect ; in order to study it we must 
get the Native’s point of view. 

In the first place, we must note that many languages 
have not a specific word for marriage. In certain countries 


the same word means both ‘exchange’ and ‘ marriage.’ 
220 
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To ‘marry’ a girl may mean either to exchange a girl, 
or to wed a girl who has been exchanged. The difference 
between the two separate actions thus becomes blurred 
through the use of one term for them both. 

These exchanges are made between persons of a varying 
degree of relationship, from the exchange of cross-cousins 
to that of distant cousins or indeterminate kindred. But 
the woman to be given in exchange need not be present at 
the transaction. She may not even be born, and, in such 
a case, is only a security as regards the coming generation. 
Into the primitive man’s idea of marriage exchange, there- 
fore, enters the conception that it may cross the boundaries 
of one generation. But in such a case the promises given 
on either side, with regard to exchanges of such variable 
duration, could hardly be conserved among people with 
no knowledge of writing. They are therefore made con- 
crete in some object which serves as a seal, be it animate 
or inanimate, cattle, cowries, Melanesian pearls, old iron 
or muskets. 

While relationship in marriage exchange plays a funda- 
mental part in certain regions, such as Melanesia, it plays 
hardly any in more developed countries, such as Africa. 
There the woman is no longer exchanged for another woman. 
The other woman exists in principle, but has become ficti- 
tious ; she is represented by an object substituted for her. 
This practice of substituting an object for a woman is so 
ancient that even the memory that it represents a woman 
has been forgotten, and the only conception that remains 
is that of a security. This security is not marketable ; the 
object may have but a trifling intrinsic value—cowries and 
cattle are currency and every one possesses them. The 
amount of the security also remains more or less constant : 
in Basutoland, twenty oxen ; in French Congo, similar heaps 
of old iron and of old muskets; in Oceania, a length of 
strung pearls or of pigs’ teeth. The actual object of security 
is never sold or converted into cash; it remains as it is, 
for it is not marketable. It is a social security representing 
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the woman herself, but has become confused with the seal 
of contract, mentioned above, which represents an idea we 
in the West do not know. 

A diagram, which the reader could easily draw for him- 
self as he reads these lines, would make it possible to visual- 
ize what the primitive man sees clearly with his mind’s eye. 








Let us take a case of the simplest form of marriage found 
in Australia, where A and B are two brothers-in-law, cross- 
cousins. A has two children, C and D; B has two, E and F. 
The cross-cousins are exchanged in marriage, C marrying 
E, and D marrying F. The movements of C and F, in going 
respectively to live with E and D, form two lines crossing 
at a point 2. At a, like a uniting tie, is the string of cowries 
or local money, or the heap of iron, sealing the contract. 

Now, suppose that in place of an exchange between 
the families of two brothers-in-law, there had been merely 
an exchange of a security for some woman or other, as in 
African marriage. 
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There are none the less two movements : that of the security 
going to the woman’s family, and that of the woman going 
to her husband’s family. These two movements form two 
lines coming from opposite directions, meeting as they must 
when on one road. At the meeting-place of the two is 
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placed an object, which at the same time is the binding seal 
of contract, and also represents the security exchanged, i.e. 
the woman. It is at this very point that the black man’s 
thought sees the heap of old iron, or the twenty oxen from 
the kraal, under the wall of which, in a little circle of dry 
stones, lies buried the headman of the family in Basutoland, 
repository of all the family contracts. 

This conception, in which fictitious values and living 
women are bound into a single idea of a social security con- 
cerning the life of more than one generation, is not a concep- 
tion of commercial exchange and payment. It is infinitely 
more complex and goes to the very root of the primitive 
man’s soul, 

In time gone by, people from the West, arriving in Africa 
and meeting with this exchange of social securities, thought 
of it in their own familiar terms of exchange, i.e. as a com- 
mercial matter. They translated the word for ‘ exchange ’ 
by one meaning ‘ payment’; they confounded the woman 
with an object of merchandise. Their interpretation was, 
unconsciously, not true to facts; and on this matter Black 
and White did not understand each other. The weaknesses 
of the Lobola system—the widow bound to her husband’s 
family ; an obligation carried on from one generation to 
the next—were, however, too obvious not to shock the 
Christian conscience. Missions introduced principles of 
liberty incompatible with the bonds of Lobola. Mission- 
aries quite logically considered that they ought to make 
reforms, but the premises of their reasoning were false, namely, 
the postulation of ‘ payment’ where there existed merely 
an exchange or social contract. And as long as a mission 
holds to an idea which is not correct, there will be lacking 
that pliancy which alone makes it possible to trace the 
processes of the primitive mind, to comprehend it and lead 
it on to new conceptions. That is why the question of 
Lobola, as a principle, remains where it was fifty years 
ago, and why both the missions which forbade it and those 
which permitted a modified form of it, are not satisfied. 
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The missions decided, from the point of view of a moral 
code whose fundamental principle was individual liberty, 
that a woman could not be an object of barter. But this 
decision could only appeal to adherents of Christianity who 
are, naturally, partisans of liberty. It could have no 
authority for pagan society. Hence a Christian law was 
born, opposed to pagan law. Or, rather, since law is outside 
religion, it would be better to say that a new law set itself 
up against customary law. If, then, a Christian marries a 
pagan woman, under what law are they to marry? Under 
the new law, the customary law, or both ? The father of the 
woman, a pagan, will not hear of the abandonment of the 
customary law upon which is reared the social organiza- 
tion of his family. Perforce the Christian marrying into a 
pagan family seals his marriage contract according to their 
custom. 

In face of these legal difficulties, certain missions sought 
to separate the two elements which enter into Lobola, 
namely, that of a security given as a seal of the contract, 
and that of a current account in which the security may 
change hands back and forth. It then resulted that the 
seal might be given without there being any current account. 
Now, when the dowry cattle are taken from the family 
stock, the father of the family understands quite well that 
they may be returned to it. The woman being the security 
for their return, she will by no means be free from the bar- 
gain on the day she becomes a widow; she would always 
represent twenty oxen. But if the young man manages, 
by working, to secure twenty oxen of his own, he will not 
owe them to anyone. There will be no bilateral contract ; 
no obligation will bind his wife ; she will be free with regard 
to her paternal family. And there ensues the reform fore- 
seen by the missionaries: the game of securing return of 
one’s cattle by arranging marriages between families is 
arrested ; ‘the chain which binds them to each other by 
marriage is broken.’ Lobola, the social contract which 
unites families or clans beyond the limits of one generation, 
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is practically suppressed; the husband now assumes sole 
responsibility for the marriage contract ; he as an individual 
comes forward and makes an affirmation before non-Chris- 
tians in order to pay respect in their eyes to their customary 
law, and by so doing, by taking initiative himself, he 
lessens the solidarity of his own family. This experiment 
incontestably indicates a measure of progress. 

But this progress opens up two dangerous paths: the 
one tortuous and curving round to the point of departure, 
the other treacherously wide and straight. The first path 
is opened by the action of Christians. They do not easily 
abandon ancestral custom. If a man likes to give his 
daughter in marriage without an exchange, let him; but 
there is no objection to the bridegroom’s showing himself 
friendly and offering presents to the bride’s parents—in- 
consequential presents which do not involve future trans- 
actions. In South Africa this new custom was without any 
real disadvantages, since no record of these presents was 
made before a tribunal. Now, tribunals play an important 
réle ; -Africa is judicially minded, and the whole of its social 
life passes through the law courts one day or another. In 
Oceania judicial life may hardly be said to exist, but social 
life only. There presents constitute an obligation; the 
custom of giving presents to parents (‘ given for love,’ as 
the Melanesians say) has sometimes led to abuse and to 
a real system of bidding one against another. 

These presents are a movement towards a camouflaged 
Lobola, and, like all camouflages, it has no future; it 
is a survival from the past; it does not postulate any 
principle. 

The other path opens up a wide, straight avenue, because 
it arises as a corollary proceeding from a principle. If 
the missionary dissociates the idea of a sealed contract from 
that of a current account, and retains the first in Lobola 
while rejecting the second, the native concludes that the 
first is justified. He can, therefore, give a security to seal 
the contract by which he takes a wife. The father, also, 
15 
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can exact it if he gives his daughter. The two have only 
to discuss the price of this security. 

Now when the security was exchanged between clans 
and traversed the limits of one generation it was necessarily 
limited, relative, even fictitious; but now that it is ex- 
changed only between individuals it may vary much more, 
it may be modified and rendered real and practical. The 
idea of a seal diminishes, while that of barter or exchange 
for payment or commercial value grows. The social and 
spiritual tie, inherent in Lobola, has disappeared; the 
commercial security alone remains. 

Many of the black races in contact with civilizations 
different from their own have already reached this point. 
But it is hard for missionaries who have sought to educate 
their Christians in ideas of respect for the liberty of the in- 
dividual to see their converts abandon the spiritual con- 
ception of the social security of Lobola and adopt the 
commercial and churlish conception of cash payment. 

However hard it may have been, missionaries who tried 
to base marriage on mutual consent alone, cannot flatter 
themselves that their experiment has proved fully satis- 
factory. The moral basis upon which marriage between 
free persons is built is too subtle to serve as a legal basis. 
Law needs a concrete basis. The seal of security of illiterate 
primitive peoples corresponded to the requirements of the 
law. If these requirements are forgotten by an entire race, 
disintegration results, This is what happened in Barotse- 
land, where the conquerors gathered together a heterogeneous 
group of people and where ‘ marriage by cattle’ did not 
formerly exist. The British Government itself urged the 
paramount chief to institute the remittance of an ox or 
two as a seal of the marriages which were being entered 
into and dissolved with the impermanence of clouds blown 
by the wind. Missionaries at first deplored this official 
action, but they soon recognized its wisdom. 

In Belgian Congo the native soldier married his concubine 
before the government official and the Church, in order to 
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obtain for her the ration given to a legal wife. On returning 
to his village, far removed from civil law, and plunging into 
the midst of customary law where the only marriage which 
counts is that sealed by a security, he took care not to seal 
by any kind of gift the marriage contracted officially, and 
thus rid himself of the woman to whom he had been united 
during his period of service among the white men. The 
Catholic priests were therefore bound to require that the 
contract of official marriage be sealed according to customary 
law before it should receive the blessing of the Church. 

Thus, in entirely different circumstances, missionaries 
came to the same conclusion, namely, to requiring the 
observance of customary law, the seal of security of marriage. 
This security has been variously called dowry, marriage 
settlement or payment—terms all equally inexact. The 
word ‘ dowry ’ (dowaire) has been adopted in countries under 
Anglo-Saxon influence, that of ‘ marriage settlement ’ (dot) 
in those under Latin influence. It suffices to state that the 
meaning implied by these terms is not that of European 
usage, but that of some security of little intrinsic value, 
originally representing a woman given in exchange for it, 
and, at the same time, that of some concrete and constant 
object representing a contract. 

It is because it has this profound meaning that the 
dowry system is so tenacious. It can only give way under 
the pressure of a still more profound conception, such as 
that of the marriage of free children of God, who alone 
can, and should, abandon it. But it can never be destroyed 
by the disciplinary measures of ecclesiastical authority laid 
on the congregation en masse. 

Our endeavours, therefore, should not be confined to 
raining blows like a battering ram by the exercise of rigorous 
discipline, but to directing the course of paganism by digging 
channels for it and its overflow, and by guiding it into these 
ever-narrowing channels where the tradition itself will be 
finally lost. 

How to do this is the anxious concern of every mis- 
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sionary impatiently desiring to see his young men happily 
settled in life by Christian marriage. In many a mission 
they try to help a young man to find the money for the 
dowry, whether by procuring work for him, or by looking 
after and encouraging him during the time he spends in 
the workshops of civilization earning the required sum. 
They do not help in the same way the man who marries ‘ by 
cattle.’ For cattle are seldom acquired by working for 
them; they are taken from the family capital. By the 
same token, cattle dowry immediately sets up the idea of 
an obligation and opens the way to lawsuits. But, again 
by the same token, the gift of cattle is recognized as a seal 
of security, and not to be considered a commercial trans- 
action. It has not, indeed, the flexibility which would 
allow it to degenerate into such a transaction. 

When the old Mossuto of the Maloutis puts ten pebbles 
on a beam of his hut to represent the ten oxen due to him 
for the marriage of his daughter, and when he removes one 
pebble for each ox which is given as time goes on, he is 
keeping a record of the amount of the seal which sealed the 
marriage contract. This amount cannot degenerate into 
the cash of commerce, because he cannot demand an in- 
definite number of oxen, a herd which he would not be 
able to feed. 

But the imponderable security known as money changes 
the mentality of its possessor. It gives him a vision of the 
power of marketable securities. As long as the Native 
remains in a backward condition he uses money to denote a 
security which is fictitious. In New Caledonia at one time 
twenty-five-franc pieces were arbitrarily substituted for 
Caledonian money made of shells. Marriages at that time, 
which did not last long, were sealed with five écus. But the 
handling of money soon made its marketable value ap- 
parent. In consequence, between the two elements which 
go to make up dowry, confusion was produced in regard to 
the value of the seal, the idea of a seal as such vanished 
and that of commercial value increased. The woman is 
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now of an estimated value which can be, and is, recorded in 
figures. 

In the Transvaal a few years ago a pagan girl was valued 
at £40; a girl educated on a mission station and likely to 
prove a less pleasantly passive wife than the pagan was 
valued at £10 only. There is nothing to prevent the father 
of the family from increasing his demands—the girl is a 
piece of property which can be turned into cash, capital 
which can be realized. Therefore her price rises, and in 
certain regions it has risen so high that marriage becomes 
terribly hard for the young man. He can only attain to it 
by means of labour, of borrowing, of debt—an expanse of 
insecurity and lawsuits stretches before him. 

This evil of the dowry system is only limited by the 
natural impulse of the young people to unite in disregard of 
the parental demands, but that does not solve the question, 
and leads only to palavers and lawsuits. The courts are 
applied to, and the confusion between European law and 
African custom succeeds in complicating for ever marriage 
questions. There is nothing but a new and complete state 
of flux as regards customs. 

The missionary who devotes his energies to digging 
channels for paganism runs the risk of being swamped by the 
flood. For he speaks to the conscience of individuals, and 
dowry is a matter of social custom in which the individual 
plays a passive part. It is not a concern of the Church but 
of society, and it is for society to determine the forms it 
shalltake. Society has its own laws, customs and authority ; 
it is at the heart of society that the missionary must work. 

Colonial administration finds itself faced by the same 
problem as that of the missionaries. It has accepted native 
custom everywhere. The Government of the Union of 
South Africa recognizes ‘ marriage by cattle.’ The Germans 
in Cameroon had fixed a monetary dowry decreeing a legal 
sum which might not be exceeded. The French mandate 
to-day registers the amount of dowry declared at the time 
of marriage, and the record constitutes legal evidence. 
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Thus all the governments by incorporating the native dowry 
system in a legal text have made it a law. The existence 
of this law provides the missionary with valuable help in 
his work of limiting the amount of the dowry and of making 
channels for tradition. He may even manage to lead back 
the tradition to its origin, in which form it was only the 
seal for the marriage contract. And, brought back to that 
point, it no longer offers difficulties. But as one cannot go 
back to past ages, it would be vain to think that the seal 
of contract will always remain a simple group of cattle or 
a definite cash sum. It will be more and more frequently 
sealed before the civil officer, or even the notary; and it 
will end in becoming, as among us, no more than a signature. 
Have not the more advanced Christians and African pastors 
proved this ? All the missions can joyfully point to Chris- 
tian marriages which have been contracted without dowry 
and carried out in the fullest Christian liberty. 

In order to help to free marriage in this way, it is of 
importance that the missionary, as anxious to understand 
the Native as to be understood by him, should know ex- 
actly what dowry is. His attitude should be one of combat- 
ing—in himself and in those around him—the conception 
that sees in dowry a commercial value, and of reminding 
himself unceasingly that its authentic meaning is a seal. 
Native thought, enriched by understanding help and exact 
speech, will wake up, perceive its own errors, recover itself 
and then itself give to this seal the form most compatible 
with the development of the race. From the ox, then, to 
parchment. Is not the latter—as the missionaries have 
perhaps forgotten—merely the skin of the former ? 

MauricE LEENHARDT 
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ZIONISM 


By W. TEN BOOM 


be is of the essence of spirituality that it is never derived 

from a single source. In mechanical affairs the be- 
ginning can be traced to one point or one person. At the 
very moment when some experiment of Edison succeeded 
his discovery was accomplished, established by him and 
none other. A spiritual movement, on the other hand, is 
always more or less universal in its origin. It may start 
from one person, but this person is a limited human being, 
whose thoughts are greater than his capacity to express 
them. Every great thinker, every artist, every prophet 
stands lower than his thoughts. There is only One who is 
excepted from this rule, whom we confess and adore as the 
great realizer of His ideas, who is the Logos, the Word who 
was with God, the Word who was God, the Word who was 
made flesh, who dwelt among us. 

Herzl was the protagonist of Zionism. His influence 
and organizing power were so great that he dominates even 
the present day. His gigantic portrait seemed to dominate 
the last Zionist congress in Ziirich, and no one remonstrated 
except one of the speakers, whose very suggestion that the 
portrait should be turned face to the wall, as Herzl’s ideas 
had been abandoned, stressed the master’s authority. The 
Zionist movement can be said to have begun in 1895, when 
Herzl, who heard ‘a rustling over his head,’ wrote his 
Judenstaat. He had caught the vision and discovered 
Zionism. But soon he found that he was not the first 
Zionist. In Eastern Europe the Chovevei Zion (‘ lovers of 
Zion ’), who had their stronghold in Odessa, had fostered 
Zionist ideals which they also put into practice in Palestine 
by a sort of individual and sporadic colonization. At the 
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great congress at Basel in 1897, Herzl had to deal with these 
Eastern European Zionists. The Russian Jews were a 
revelation to him. Although he succeeded in convincing 
them, although they gave him rapturous support, their 
souls remained for the most part untouched, and some 
of them—as, for example, Ginzberg (Achad-Ha-Am) who 
escaped his powerful grasp—became strong opponents. 

Although the Zionism of Herzl played a leading part, 
and although, in a way, he succeeded in brushing aside his 
opponents, it was evident that the Zionism he defended was 
only a form, a western form, of Zionism. This experience 
was at the same time pleasurable and humiliating for the 
great leader. As an idealist he could be glad of it ; from a 
strategic point of view he had to regret it. 

The difference suggested above is not easily understood 
by an outsider; he may be puzzled by the name of the 
Eastern Zionists, qualified as ‘practical’ or ‘ cultural ’ 
Zionists. The Western Zionists are called the ‘ political ’ 
Zionists. Herzl was one of the latter. He laid great stress 
on the political side of Zionism. He could not approve of 
the old Eastern Zionists, the Chovevei Zion, who lived in 
the promised land as obscure citizens, maintained by the 
philanthropy of some Rothschild and remaining unobserved. 
They lived by spiritual values, as do all eastern Jews, satis- 
fied with a minimum of political realization. 

Is this not the difference between East and West among 
Christians too? The Christian of Eastern Europe lives out 
and for his ideals. The further one goes into the East the 
more intensively is the inner man cared for and the outside 
world, the material and corporal world, neglected. Most 
Russian Christians think that we Christians of Western 
Europe are worldly-minded. I admit that there is this 
danger in our attitude, but it is not more than a caricature 
of our ideals. In Calvinism, for instance, great stress is 
laid on the outward things of Christian life, on the body and 
political status ; the thought being that God must be glori- 
fied in all spheres, material as well as mental and spiritual. 
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In Germany, and especially in Russia, there is more spiritual 
power, but less control of the outer world ; men are exposed 
to the danger of sentimentalism and over-spirituality. In 
the Kingdom of Christ East and West are no longer antagon- 
istic, but complementary to each other, either province, the 
material or the spiritual, attaining to its rightful position, 
and both together joining in a full and natural unity. 

Herzl admired the Zionist idealism of the Chovevei Zion 
but he wished the Jews to come to Palestine openly, not 
filtering in but supported by the help of all great European 
powers. The programme of the first Basel congress was 
‘the establishing for the Jewish people of a publicly and 
legally assured home in Palestine.’ Though Herzl succeeded 
in winning over the Eastern Zionist party, the resistance 
which he found from that side, and the continual opposition 
of which he became conscious in the person of Achad-Ha-Am 
(pseudonym taken by Asher Ginzberg) taught him that he 
had found his match. Achad-Ha-Am (who died in 1925 
and whose influence has grown every year) became his great 
adversary. He fought for the eastern idea of a moral centre 
in Palestine, a centre of Kultur. 

To this day the eastern Jews hold as their ideal not so 
much a new political Palestine as the building of an ideal 
centre within the land of their fathers, not economic or 
political only, but a moral and cultural centre. It is for 
this reason that they are called ‘ cultural’ Zionists. Their 
other name, ‘ practical’ Zionists, is misleading and needs 
explanation. In a certain sense the Western Zionists are 
more practical in so far as they lay more stress on outer, 
practical measures. When the Eastern Zionists are called 
‘ practical’ the word must be understood in the opposite 
sense; they put up with Palestine as a new home, even 
though the establishment is not so comfortable as a man 
would like. They say, in effect, ‘Give us the house as it 
is, even if it is not arranged as perfectly as one would wish ; 
we just require a little room to cherish our ideals.’ 

The great difference between these two parties is most 
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real at the present time. The great achievement of the 
sixteenth congress, especially of its president, Dr Chajim 
Weizmann, was the extension of the ‘ Jewish Agency ’ (the 
leading representative body of Zionism). By this extension 
there are now included in it men who assist philanthropic 
plans, Jewish capitalists who view somewhat coolly affairs in 
Palestine, and do not agree with the specifically Zionist 
ideals. It will, perhaps, prove the last victory of the Western 
European idea. If I am not mistaken, the troubles of 
Palestine, which are already laid by the Eastern at the door 
of the Western Zionists as a result of their political action, 
will turn the scales in favour of the Eastern European policy. 
It seems to me undoubtedly true that Eastern Zionism con- 
tains many spiritual values, especially the tenet of a spiritual 
centre. I know that there is a great difference between the 
cultural centre that Achad-Ha-Am looked for, which was a 
natural one, and the spiritual centre of Israel, the temple ; 
still, Achad-Ha-Am often insisted on the parallel, comparing 
his cultural centre with the old tabernacle. Israel, where 
is thy spiritual centre ? In the ancient temple on Moriah, 
at the foot of which the tribes cry out their eternal sorrow ? 
No, not there, the spiritual centre lies in Him who said, 
‘A greater than the temple is here;’ in Him who as a 
greater Joseph waits for His hostile brethren, who will 
find in Him from whom they flee the centre of eternal life. 

Zionism as it now appears in history is a typical phenom- 
enon of Western Europe, and seems to repudiate any con- 
nexion with the Gospel. But, as Dr John Mott once said, 
all great movements of the modern world will end at last 
in the Gospel. So they will, even if they should do so in a 
negative way. I believe that Western Zionism will open a 
wide door for the Gospel, especially through what it cannot 
give. The Holy Spirit teaches Christians in a positive way, 
but the world without Christ in a negative way, by cutting 
away the ground under the feet of those who fancy that 
they stand. ‘ He will reprove the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgment ’ (St John xvi, 8). The troubles 
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of last year in Palestine, then, were a negative demonstra- 
tion of the real Jewish nationality which lies elsewhere. 
These troubles were (so much has been made clear at the 
time of writing by the proceedings of the Commission of 
Enquiry) a reaction of the Arab world against Zionism in 
its present form. We hear in them the call of the prophet 
Hosea, ‘ O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is 
thine help’ (x11, 9). 

The way which leads from Western Zionism and its 
failures to the Gospel is more intricate than is described 
above, just because it is a more negative way. In speaking 
of Zionism in the following pages I mean Zionism in its 
peculiar western form of to-day. 

The Zionist movement must be seen against the back- 
ground of the ghetto. In these medieval Jews’ quarters, 
which originated a type of Jewry still surviving in our days, 
many great thoughts were thought, many great ideals were 
formed long before they dawned in the Christian world. In 
general the Jews have a special sense for seeing the future. 
But the whole ghetto world has always been obsessed by a 
great evil, the evil of non-activity. The ghetto Jew is able 
to reach all possible heights in the realm of thought ; but 
he is wanting in their realization. When Zangwill, the great 
writer of the ghetto, says, ‘ The world in which prophecies 
are foretold is a different one from the world in which 
prophecies are realized,’ he typifies the ghetto mind in an 
excellent way. I do not assert that the ghetto Jew has 
never realized anything; but he separates on principle the 
kingdom of thought from the kingdom of action. He lives 
in his dogmatics, his theology and his future ; he lives in 
his study, in his beth-ha-midrasch, and the outer world is 
only sought by him in order to gain as much money as is 
necessary to return as quickly as possible to his beloved 
torah study. In the outer world where ‘ Edom’ reigns, he 
is and likes to be a slave; in the dominion of thought 
he is a king and more. He is in more than one sense a 
dualist ; he suffers from a special self-underestimation in 
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the outer world, and from an over-estimation of himself 
in the inner world, and so he loses what Arnold Zweig 
has called ‘the finest gift of human life,’ his ingenuity 
(Unbefangenheit). 

The Zionists broke utterly with this mentality. They 
greatly fear any kind of speculation which does not result 
in clear and unhampered action. The Zionist is an acknow- 
ledged foe of all that process of assimilation by which the 
Jew represses his nationality and tries to be a European or 
an Englishman or a German, only distinguished from his 
fellow countrymen by his Mosaic religion. The Zionist likes 
to be a ‘hundred per cent’ Jew, an ‘ open-air’ Jew, and 
in this regard he merits the full agreement and admiration 
of all Christians who love the Word of God. It seems to 
me that an opportunity for missionaries will arise, as never 
before, when Zionism in its present form is overthrown, 
because Christ alone can give the real basis to Zionist activity 
and vitality. 

But the greatest importance of Zionism, from a missionary 
point of view, lies not in its good qualities but in its mistakes. 
And the fundamental error of Zionism, in my opinion, is its 
naturalism. It agrees in this respect with modern anti- 
Semitism, from which it resulted and of which it is an 
apparent reflex. 

When I studied anti-Semitism in Leipzig, in the land 
which is reputed to be the cradle of racial anti-Semitism, 
I soon perceived that the origins of this mighty movement 
lay elsewhere. Following its roots I began in Germany but 
ended in France where anti-Semitism took its rise. I found 
its sources in the eruption of naturalism which followed the 
French Revolution, vide my dissertation: Die Entstehung 
des modernen Rassenantisemitismus (Leipzig, 1928). 

Spiritual things were then dethroned and all spiritual 
realities were deduced from material elements. Positivism 
made its triumphal entrance in the scientific world, socialism 
in the economic world, and nationalism in the political 


1 Caliban, Potsdam, 1927. 
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world. The spiritual attitude of each of these movements 
lies in its unspirituality. All leading ideas and all spiritual 
values were dissolved, and the world disintegrated into a 
multitude of elements—races, peoples, classes, individuals— 
lacking all higher unity. The consequences of this new 
movement, which is still going on in Europe to-day, are seen 
in Spengler’s book, Der Untergang des Abendlandes, in which 
he makes an endeavour to resolve the world into a number 
of Kultur-seelen, ‘ culture-souls’ (the Chinese soul, the 
Arabic soul and so on), which are totally different from 
one another and cannot be resolved into one another. It 
is this naturalism or positivism which has touched the 
modern world, and awakened the deeper powers of heathen- 
dom by which Christianity is alarmed, in the form of a new 
secularism.’ 

All features of modern secularism, as it is described by 
Paton and Schlunk and others, are to be found again in old 
positivism, which is a real phenomenon of Western Europe. 
It is an appalling fact that Christian Europe fostered this 
evil in her own bosom and herself aroused the spirits which 
terrify her on all sides in the non-Christian world. One 
movement is known in different guises. ‘ Positivism’ is 
its more scientific name. ‘ Nationalism’ is its respectable 
name in politics (by this is meant not the healthy underlining 
of one’s own nationality, which is a really international act 
because it gives a place to all other nations, but an imperial- 
istic attitude finding the highest ethos in itself, an attitude 
not unknown in new Europe). ‘Secularism’ is its latest 
name in the missionary world. I repeat they are all branches 
of the same tree of naturalism. 

In a text-book for religious instruction, to be used in 


1 * The essence of secularism is simply this, that things which belong to one another 
have become separate and self-dependent ’ (W. Paton, International Review of Missions, 
1929 (July), 852). 

‘Das erst gibt die volle Einheit und Geschlossenheit des christlichen Denkens 
und Lebens, dass alles von diesem Einen abhingt, was Gott fiir uns getan hat, wihrend 
im Sakularismus die Welt der Gedanken und die sittliche Welt auseinanderfallen und 
es an einer letzten absoluten ethischen Norm fehlt. Auch die Ethik ist dort relativiert ° 
(M. Schlunk, Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, 1929 (Juli), 200). 
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the schools of Turkey and sanctioned by the Minister of 
Education last year (1929), we read referring to the method 
of teaching the life of Mohammed: ‘This must be very 
brief, and historical facts must be taught only; miracles 
or other supernatural events must not be discussed at all.’ 
Later on: ‘ I shall teach the children only positive and useful 
things. I will deal with religious problems only in a very 
superficial way.’ ‘I love my God. It is my duty to assist 
my government and my nation. . . . I will live with the 
national feeling and the religious faith.’ 4 

The same humiliating fact is to be seen in modern 
Zionism, which is nothing else than modern naturalism 
transplanted to the Holy Land. Like Turkish nationalism 
it gives a place to all sorts of spiritual possibilities, but 
only when they yield immediate results for nationality; 
e.g. the young Turks admire the great Protestant reformation 
because the Bible was then translated into the national 
languages. So Zionists concede a great place to the religion 
of the fathers, and to the traditional ceremonies so far as 
they belong to their nationality, but not because they have 
a spiritual value in themselves. At the last Zionist congress 
at Zurich (in July 1929) I heard an excellent address of 
Martin Buber, one of the greatest thinkers in modern Ger- 
many, who warned his fellow Zionists against the ‘ sacro- 
egoismo’ which is inherent in modern nationalism. He 
proved that Israel is a nation among other nations, but 
that it should be more and is more than other nations, 
towards which it has a missionary task—a really Biblical 
conception. 

Buber disapproved of the nationalistic attitude of his 
fellow Zionists, particularly with reference to the Arabs. 
Some days later there broke out in Palestine the riots which 
can be described as the response of the great Arab world to 
Jewish nationalism. But this Jewish nationalism, which is 
in its deeper sense most un-Jewish, is a gift of Europe to 
modern Jewry. Here begins the real political and missionary 

1L. Levonian, World Dominion, 1929 (Oct.), 887, 389, 388. 
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problem. Herzl learned his new methods in Paris in the 
Dreyfus affair of 1895. Here he found a school of nation- 
alism which gave him his new idea for his own life and 
people. Apparently he thought it a method which Jews 
could practise also and even to greater advantage than the 
French. At that moment the new Zionism was born. 

I repeat, Zionism is greater than its initial form. I dare 
not, writing in December 1929, anticipate any results of the 
work of the Commission of Enquiry, nor the future policy 
of Great Britain. In a certain sense to do so would be beyond 
my task as a missionary also. I only wish to prove that we 
European Christians ought to feel collectively responsible 
for the Palestinian incidents. 

Europe has a better gift for Zionism than this awful 
naturalism ; it is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the King of the 
Jews, not only as a gift for the future in the form of Biblical 
promises, while the present holds nothing better than in- 
quisition or pogrom, a closed ghetto door or meaningless 
words about human rights. There is a Christian dualism, 
worse than the Jewish, which is hated by our heavenly 
Master. The Jews lack the love of Christians. When 
there shall be real Christian love, not idle words but true 
devotion without any of that underlying feeling of superior- 
ity which is so hated by the Jews, they will come to us 
without fail. 

The question of how to reach the Jews is secondary. 
They will come spontaneously, for ‘ those who have to bear 
heavy burdens possess a fine feeling for him who can take 
burdens away ’ (Lhotzky), and the King of the Jews can do 
this. When the Cross of Christ is demonstrated in its inter- 
national power, the great international burden which the 
Jews had to bear so long alone can be definitely taken from 
their shoulders, and the great international problem of our 
day will find an adequate Christian solution. That was under- 
stood at the meeting of the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council in America in 1929, when the recom- 
mendations of the great Jerusalem meeting were considered. 
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It was then resolved to pay more attention to the Jews, not 
only as objects but also as subjects of world-evangelization. 
A mission for Israel is best formulated indeed as a mission 
among missionaries, for the Jews are and remain the 
missionary people of the world. Hence I welcome this 
meeting at Williamstown as the dawn of a new and hopeful 
Christian era. 
W. TEN Boom 
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SOME FACTORS IN THE DEVELOP. 
MENT OF INDIGENOUS CURRICULA 


By WADE CRAWFORD BARCLAY, D.D. 


‘JTNDIGENOUS churches should labour toward in- 

digenous curricula for Christian religious education.’ ' 
If responsible groups will heed the recommendation of the 
Jerusalem meeting and undertake the creation of indigenous 
curricula, what are some of the factors involved ? 

The conception of a curriculum of religious education is 
comparatively recent. However, during the quarter of a 
century within which the term has come into common use 
education has made remarkable progress. This development 
is reflected in varying degree in popular thought and in the 
literature of religious education. Consequently one finds 
the word ‘curriculum’ variously used. To many, a curri- 
culum of religious education is simply a course of study. 
Not a few limit it to materials for the teaching and study 
of the Bible—the Bible text and materials directly based 
upon the text. Others widen the term to include Christian 
doctrine. But the prevailing tendency in recent years has 
been to conceive of curriculum much more broadly. One 
writer, for example, says: ‘ The curriculum is the educa- 
tional program. It is the program of activities progressively 
arranged with a view to achieving the educational goal.’ 
Another uses the word as meaning ‘ any consciously planned 
program or scheme with which a leader effectuates the 
development of desired character qualities in the learner.’ 
A somewhat similar content is given the term in a statement 
on which a representative group of Christian leaders have 


1 Report of the Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Council, Vol. 11, 
Religious Education, p. 210 (British edition, p. 235), and The World Mission of 
eee p. 27. 
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agreed: ‘The curriculum consists of a series of activities 
which lead the learner into control of life experience in terms 
of Christian living, together with the method, material and 
other means which are essential to the achievement of this 
end.’ In this latter statement the Bible is of course included 
under material essential to the end of leading the learner 
into control of life experience in terms of Christian living, 
but so also are other materials. Even more significant is 
the fact that in this definition the primary emphasis has 
shifted from materials to activities, and the term is widened 
to include not only both of these but method also and other 
means. 

Manifestly ‘ curriculum’ is a word used to-day with a 
wide range of meaning. Before embarking upon the task 
of building a curriculum a responsible group should agree 
upon what it is they are to construct. 

Something more is involved than mere agreement upon 
the meaning of a word. A curriculum of Christian education 
is the working out in concrete form of a theory of religious 
education. As such, it is determined by the educational 
principles of its makers. Before any group to-day under- 
takes to engage in the development of curricula some 
consideration of theory and principles would therefore 
seem to be desirable in order, if possible, that agreement may 
be recorded. If those who engage in the task lack such 
agreement a confused result is inevitable. 

The definitions quoted above reflect clearly a theory of 
the educational process which is becoming increasingly 
influential. A curriculum of Christian religion developed 
in accord with this theory will be something different from 
a mere orderly sequence of lesson courses to be taught 
(transmitted) by teachers and to be learned (intellectually 
appropriated as a body of knowledge) by pupils. In the 
first place, it will not be looked upon either by teachers or 
pupils as an end in itself. Rather it will be considered as a 
means. To use a phrase which frequently recurs in the 
literature of religious education of the present day, it will 
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not be material-centred but, instead, a pupil-centred (or 
life-centred, or experience-centred) curriculum. It will 
involve the recognition that religious education is not so 
much the acquiring of knowledge, although the acquisition 
of knowledge is by no means ignored or excluded, as the 
acquiring, through practice, of skill in Christian living and 
of power of control of conduct. Involved here also is the 
insight into the learning process given by educational 
psychology that without activity (response) there is no 
actual acquiring of knowledge, reminding us of the state- 
ment of Jesus: ‘If any man willeth to do His will, he 
shall know of the teaching...’ Again, it will involve 
recognition that method is not something apart from 
curriculum, not merely the procedure of the teacher in 
transmitting knowledge, but is itself an essential element 
of the curriculum, namely, the way in which the learner 
responds to situations in mastering them and thus acquiring 
control. From the standpoint of the teacher it is the 
guidance he uses in influencing right responses. From all 
this it is evident that the curriculum necessarily includes 
actual life situations that are real, that involve ‘typical 
relations, functions, activities and responsibilities,’ in order 
that skill in Christian living may be attained not in a segment 
of life but in the whole of life. 

I have thus briefly elaborated the main principles 
implicit in these definitions of curriculum for two reasons : 
they are essentially the principles underlying the major 
sections of the statement issued by the Jerusalem meeting, 
and for the most part they are also implicit in the very term 
* indigenous.’ 

While the statement of the Jerusalem meeting nowhere 
explicitly defines the word ‘ curriculum,’ it is concerned with 
stating the meaning and aim of Christian religious educa- 
tion. Since curriculum is determined by the conception of 
education, one perceives in these statements of meaning of 
religious education the essential content of curriculum. It 
is in just these interpretations that the Jerusalem meeting 
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made its significant contribution to religious education, and 
in any one of several highly satisfying statements is to 
be found, expressed in evangelical religious terminology, 
precisely the foregoing principles phrased by the writer in 
somewhat technical educational and psychological verbiage. 
For example, religious education comprehends 


all efforts and processes which foster specifically religious insights, feelings 
and attitudes, in contrast with those other interests and activities of life 
which, while they may, and should, be consecrated, vitalized and rendered 
more significant by religious experience, yet have their own distinct place 
and right in human development (p. 8). 


Again, 

Religious educaticn in the Christian sense includes all efforts and 
processes which help to bring children and adults into a vital and saving 
experience of God revealed in Christ ; to quicken the sense of God as a 
living reality, so that communion with Him in prayer and worship becomes 
a natural habit and principle of life ; to enable them to interpret the 
meaning of their growing experience of life in the light of ultimate values ; 
to establish attitudes and habits of Christlike living in common life and 
in all human relations ; and to enlarge and deepen the understanding 
of the historic facts on which Christianity rests, and of the rich content 
of Christian experience, belief and doctrine (p. 4). 


It would be difficult to shape a better definition of 
curriculum than this statement supplies, namely, that the 
curriculum of Christian religious education includes all 
materials, methods and processes ‘which help to bring 
children and adults . . .’ as above. 

The term ‘indigenous’ points in the same direction. 
Indigenous curricula include more than a series of lessons. 
A so-called curriculum consisting of Bible lessons only, in 
Japanese or Mandarin or Hindi, cannot be rightly termed 
indigenous merely because they are printed in the native 
language of the people who are expected to use them. Nor 
do adapted English lessons thus printed, even with incidents 
and illustrations added from the life of the people, deserve 
the designation. The term ‘indigenous’ means more than 
that. It is of the very soil of the human plant—the racial 
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background, the culture, the social environment, the customs, 
the life experiences from which the growth of a people 
proceeds. The Christian education of a people is not 
merely the transmission to them of ‘ the foreign doctrine.’ 
It is the continuous, purposive reconstruction of present 
experience in the light of the principles and ideals of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Assuming that a responsible group undertaking to 
‘labour toward indigenous curricula’ have agreed upon 
the underlying principles, the second step becomes that of 
agreement upon the specific objectives to be attained in the 
use of the curriculum. The foregoing discussion of theory 
and principles contains in general terms a statement of end- 
points, goals or objectives. But such a statement of general 
objectives is not sufficient to serve as a guide in the actual 
curriculum-making process. General objectives must be 
broken up into their constituent parts. It is not enough 
for curriculum makers to agree that the objective to be 
attained is, as so frequently stated to-day, Christian char- 
acter; or, as quoted above, ‘the sense of God as a living 
reality,’ or ‘attitudes and habits of Christlike living.’ 
Christian character is reaction to specific types of situations 
in a Christian way become habitual. But what is the truly 
Christian reaction to particular types of situation? What 
constitutes Christlike living in the situations involved in 
living in an Indian village, or in a Chinese home where the 
grandmother is a non-Christian, or in the setting-up by 
young people of a new home in Korea? Again, situations 
differ in terms of learners of different ages. There is a 
wide difference between the situations within which a 
Japanese boy of six years and his father may exhibit 
‘attitudes of Christlike living.’ Specific objectives are 
required to make clear the possible progressive steps which 
growing persons may follow in attaining the ultimate goals. 
A thorough-going attempt to state specific objectives con- 
stitutes for any curriculum-making group a valuable means 
of relating the curriculum intimately to life. 
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The development of indigenous curricula in accordance 
with the foregoing principles cannot proceed far without 
confronting life as it is being lived by the children, young 
people and adults for whom curricula are desired. An 
educational process which concerns itself primarily not 
with the transmission of knowledge but with the recon- 
struction of experience must of course know and utilize the 
actual experiences of its subjects. In this necessity is 
to be seen the third step in the development of indigenous 
curricula. It is at this point that the weakness and utter 
futility of much that has passed for religious education are 
most clearly seen. The prevailing practices have concerned 
themselves too much with matters strange, alien, un- 
intelligible, unusable, and therefore without significance or 
value for daily living. Religion as a result too often has 
become esoteric, a thing apart from life, lacking both 
dynamic and effective techniques, either for individual 
regeneration or for social reconstruction. This is not a 
charge brought by an outsider against missionary education. 
It is the substance of confession made by those within, 
from whom has come the growing demand for indigenous 
processes. 

When the principle is acknowledged, a phase of the task 
becomes that of research—the discovery, listing, classification 
and analysis of a vast number of experiences of persons of 
the various age groups. The phrase ‘labour toward in- 
digenous curricula’ was well chosen. Immense labour is 
required. This one phase of the undertaking in itself 
involves extensive enquiry, painstaking effort in recording 
data, keen psychological insight and scientific exactness 
and thoroughness. The co-operation of a considerable 
number of people who are in close and intimate contact with 
children and young people is necessary. It is not to be 
accomplished by a few persons, officially appointed members 
of committees, who conceive their task in terms of retiring to 
their libraries to construct outlines and write text-books. It 
is a laboratory task, and the laboratory is life itself. Those 
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will contribute most who are closest to the actual lives of 
children and young people and who are most observing and 
most understanding. 

Doubtless there are those who will question the need for 
such an extensive and exacting procedure. Is not religious 
education simply a matter of meeting a few great moral and 
religious needs of the pupils? It is precisely a matter of 
meeting their moral and religious needs, but these are 
neither few nor simple. They are many and complex. They 
arise out of the day-by-day situations which constitute the 
stream of experience. They emerge at the points of con- 
vergence of particular situations and specific objectives of 
Christian education. Often they take the form of concrete 
problems : What in a particular situation is the Christian 
thing to do ? 

In this connexion, also, the need appears for certain 
scientific procedures which have had a large influence upon 
the development of religious education within the last half- 
century. The contribution of child psychology to education 
—studies of individual development, of individual differ- 
ences, of children’s interests and activities, of maladjust- 
ments, of motor and emotional habits in the early years, of 
thought patterns and the content of children’s minds at 
various age levels—is immeasurable. But practically all 
such scientific study has taken place in Europe and in 
America, with European and American children as _ its 
subjects. Doubtless it is reasonably safe to assume that 
the major basic drives and interests are common to human 
kind of whatever clime or race, and to proceed tentatively 
on this assumption in the development of curricula. Prob- 
ably the basic responses to common stimuli of Chinese or 
Indian children in Malaya (near the equator) and of German 
or American children in the temperate zone would be found 
to be much the same. But it would be a serious mistake 
to proceed far or long in the attempt to develop adequate 
indigenous curricula without an accompanying attempt to 
set up, and carry forward with the best available resources, 
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scientific laboratory processes of child and adolescent 
psychology. As yet scarcely a beginning has been made 
in this direction. In a number of mission fields, in which 
the writer has instituted enquiry within the last four years 
into what is being done in scientific child psychology, 
diligent interrogation has revealed little or nothing. Surely 
this situation should not be permitted to continue. 

What shall be said concerning the knowledge content of 
indigenous curricula ? No better approach to this phase of 
curriculum development can be found than the statement 
of the Jerusalem meeting on the Christian Message. This 
statement also made a distinct and significant contribution 
to religious education. 


Our message is Jesus Christ. He is the revelation of what God is and 
of what man through Him may become. In Him we come face to face 
with the ultimate reality of the universe ; He makes known to us God as 
our Father, perfect and infinite in love and in righteousness; for in Him 
we find God incarnate, the final, yet ever unfolding, revelation of the God 
in whom we live and move and have our being.! 


The entire statement of fewer than one thousand words, 
of which these sentences form the first paragraph, is worthy 
of memorization by every Christian believer. If every 
group setting itself to the task of labouring toward in- 
digenous curricula might actually memorize the statement, 
and as the enterprise goes forward keep it fresh in conscious- 
ness by daily repetition, much might be gained thereby. 

In this endeavour of developing indigenous curricula 
there is great need of a minimum statement of essential 
Christian belief. Indigenous curricula are required for the 
masses, not merely for the highly privileged few. In the 
countries most advanced educationally the majority of 
the people receive only a limited education. Throughout 
the Orient (with the exception of Japan) and in most other 
nations elimination proceeds with great rapidity beyond the 


1 Report of the Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Council, Vol. I, 
The Christian Message, p. 402 (British edition, p. 480), and The World Mission of 
Christianity, pp. 7-8. 
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third grade. In addition, the time limitations of religious 
education are marked and rigid. In mission day schools 
the pressure of state requirements upon every phase of 
religious education is being more and more strongly exerted. 
There is no time to be wasted upon non-essentials. Religious 
teaching must get to the heart of the matter and that right 
quickly. It must concern itself only with what is vital and 
dynamic, and with that not so much as an end in itself as a 
means to the development of personality. 

It must of course be remembered that the statement of 
the Christian Message made at Jerusalem is a statement 
prepared by adults for adults, not for children. In its 
present form it does not answer the question of what shall 
be taught that large majority of our constituency who are 
in the first three grades of the primary schools, nor that 
much smaller number who are in the secondary schools. 
Makers of indigenous curricula in mission fields, even as 
curriculum builders in Europe and America, are under the 
necessity of wrestling with the problem of answering the 
child’s questions with concepts within the capacity of under- 
standing of the child; of supplying the hunger and thirst 
of the child’s mind with food and drink that will nourish 
present growth, not with that which they vainly imagine 
may be stored up for future use. 

Need exists for an amount of study and research in this 
connexion at which we may merely hint in this brief dis- 
cussion. ‘ He makes known to us God as our Father,’ is 
an important affirmation of the statement made at Jeru- 
salem. The concept of God as Father is one used early in 
western religious education. Practically all the newer 
graded courses for the kindergarten and the first grade 
introduce the concept of ‘ God, the loving, heavenly Father ’ 
at or near the beginning. Should this form of the God 
; concept, for example, be made equally prominent in Chinese 
| Christian elementary religious education? It will be im- 
mediately recognized that the question raises a number of 
problems. There are many such concrete questions, sug- 
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gested by the content of existing elementary religious 
curricula, to be carefully considered. Equally important 
are the numerous questions arising from consideration of 
the extent and manner of use to be made of teachings 
taken directly from the great non-Christian systems. The 
problem of syncretism looms large at the very beginning 
of the task of developing indigenous curricula. 

The development of indigenous curricula involves the 
problem of method. Method concerns the most effective 
ways of attaining the objectives of religious education. 
The best method is that which most effectively utilizes 
available resources to the desired ends. 

In nothing is religious education more in bondage to 
tradition than in method. This holds true throughout the 
world. Traditional method is based upon the conception 
of transmitting knowledge by a process of instruction from 
an informed adult mind to the uninformed mind of the 
child or the youth. No matter how heartily teachers agree 
to an enlarged and enriched conception of education, the 
large majority seem incapable of breaking away from the 
rut of habituated technique of instruction. Not only have 
missionaries carried throughout the world their western 
materials of religious instruction which they have translated 
into the vernaculars, they have also carried the traditional 
western technique of instruction. Converts who have be- 
come pastors and teachers have everywhere exhibited 
facility in acquiring these rigid patterns and using them un- 
changed. Whether in the jungle school opened yesterday in 
Sumatra or in the best equipped college of Korea or South 
America, one sees the process of ‘religious education ’ 
carried on after the precise pattern of transmission of 
knowledge used in the un-reconstructed schools of England 
and America. 

Broadening and enriching the conception of religious 
education until it becomes no longer merely instruction but 
the continuous remaking of experience in the light of the 
ideals of Jesus necessitates a corresponding change in the 
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concept of method. As Canon Raven so convincingly 
declared at Jerusalem and more recently in the little volume, 
Christ and Modern Education, the change is one that brings 
us much nearer than before to the teaching method of Jesus. 
An element in the change is the recognition of the im- 
possibility of reducing method to rule. No longer may it 
be thought of in terms of exact formula. Just as the curri- 
culum is conceived in terms of the actual life situations of 
the learner, so is method to be thought of as the most 
effective ways of reconstructing experiences in terms of 
Christian living. From this standpoint it becomes perfectly 
evident that there is as much call for indigenous method as 
for indigenous curricula. We have commonly assumed 
that people the world around react in identical ways to 
identical influences; that the particular form of guidance 
or control that works best in a particular situation with an 
American boy will likewise be most effective with a boy of 
the African bush or of a Burma village. The evidence 
available is not conclusive. What is needed is free, thorough 
experimentation. 

In this connexion it is of the largest significance that 
the newer conception of curriculum is that of a series of 
varied activities. Method therefore largely becomes ways 
of leading the learner into a variety of purposeful activities 
concerned with building the kingdom of Jesus Christ in the 
earth. Social vision and spiritual discernment here become 
indispensable elements in the qualification of the teacher. 
What are the basic activities in which pupils may be engaged 
that for them represent the first steps toward a more 
Christian social order? The ability of the teacher to 
answer this question and, having answered it, actually to 
engage the learners whole-heartedly in these enterprises is 
a most important test of his fitness. Obviously from this 
distance no definitely formulated list of suitable activities 
may be suggested for any field, though such projects as 
ushagram and the opening of a dispensary by the boys of 
the sixth grade at Moga, India, as well as others that might 
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be cited, are excellent examples of possible types. Probably 
no better statement of the characteristic qualities of suitable 
activities has been made than that of the Committee on 
International Curriculum : 


Such activities should be: (1) Suited to the individual’s capacity, 
(2) Loaded with problems that raise relations, functions and responsi- 
bilities definitely into consciousness, that call for reflection, that require 
a definite choice between alternatives and that are capable of indefinite 
expansion. (8) Social and shared. (4) Continuous with the remainder 
of the individual’s experience, so that his religious principles become a 
controlling factor in the whole of his conduct. 


The conviction expressed in the statement made at 
Jerusalem that there is ‘at least a small group of men 
and women in each of these mission fields whose understand- 
ing of the problems involved fits them to undertake this 
work’ is undoubtedly well founded. These nationals are 
at work, and they should be encouraged and strongly urged 
to go forward with this overdue and exceedingly important 
enterprise. All the beginnings that have been made thus far 
emphasize the fact that such groups are small. There are 
few persons available for the undertaking. The training 
of a larger number of well-qualified persons as leaders in 
curriculum development and as supervisors and teachers 
becomes therefore an essential part of the task. Specialists 
are needed in work for children and young people. There 
are lamentably few who have prepared themselves in these 
important age-group fields. Others are needed who are 
qualified to do creative work in tests and measurements ; and 
yet others who can deal scientifically with difficulties of 
behaviour and with emotional maladjustments. 

We may scarcely expect that indigenous curricula 
development can be carried far in any field until that 
country has within its own borders facilities for advanced 
study and training. Such countries as Japan and China 
certainly are ready for this. How long will it be before 
at least one of the union universities of China will establish 
a graduate department of religious education? Wide- 
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spread interest exists in China in curriculum making. 
A Surely it is an anomalous situation that Chinese college 

graduates who desire to prepare for work in indigenous 

curricula should be compelled to go to Great Britain or 
. America for training. In a number of mission fields the 
r undertaking might well be concentrated in one or more 
; union universities or theological schools. Such a relation- 
t ship would be mutually profitable. A seminary whose 
a activities have been confined to classroom instruction might 

find itself impelled to move out into closer contact with the 
t Churches, moral and social conditions in the homes, the 
" streets and the places of children’s work and play, and 


: actually to undertake creatively to put religion to work in 
. moral and social reconstruction. What vitalizing influence 
‘ such work might have upon the whole seminary program ! 
j The responsible curricula-making group, for its part, would 
t find in the seminary a convenient centre, with facilities for 
» consultation and with the possibility of setting up dis- 
‘ cussion groups, seminars and laboratory processes as a part 
f of the regular routine of the institution. 

" Provision for experimentation is an essential element in 
am the total procedure. When the curriculum consisted solely 
‘ of bodies of knowledge, authoritatively determined, to be 
“ transmitted to learners, interested or uninterested, by rigid 
processes of drill, no recognized place for experimentation 


" existed. But when the curriculum is construed in terms of 
d experiences, activities and enterprises, together with out- 
if lines of tentative procedure, leaders’ guides and suggestive 

units of experience whereby it is intended that experience 
= shall be enriched, activities guided constructively and 
" enterprises carried forward along creative lines, then ex- 
d perimentation and provision for revision in the light of results 
i of experiment become a necessary part of the process. This 
" is true where resources of personnel are most ample and 


h processes may proceed with abundant opportunity for 
consultation. How much more true where work is being 
done for which no precedents exist, by a few leaders 
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with limited opportunity (or no opportunity) for con- 
ference. 

It is desirable for as large a number of persons as possible 
to be enlisted in the actual processes of curriculum making. 
In fact, if the full implications of the principles that have 
been stated are realized, the curriculum-making process is 
continuously going forward wherever a leader is con- 
structively guiding experience in Christian ways. A certain 
amount of preliminary work in the preparation of plans 
and leaders’ guides must inevitably be done by the few, that 
is, by specialists on the basis of study and research. The 
process of experimentation provides a means by which 
the co-operation of the larger number of leaders and teachers 
who are continuously in close touch with children and young 
people under widely varying conditions may be enlisted, and 
their contributions conserved. 

Such a procedure as has been outlined is not likely to be 
carried forward productively by the qualified persons 
proceeding individually. The statement of the Jerusalem 
meeting, perhaps by implication, suggests the need of 
organization in labouring toward indigenous curricula. 
The implication needs to be stressed. The importance, in 
each major mission field, of a well-organized, co-operative 
curriculum-making agency can scarcely be over-emphasized. 
It is highly desirable, where possible (and in some mission 
fields it is indubitably possible), for such an organization to 
be the official creature of the Churches. If practicable it 
should be representative of all the Christian Churches ; if 
not all are prepared to work together in such an enterprise, 
then of all who are prepared to go forward co-operatively. 
The advantages of official church relationship in an enter- 
prise so important, and so intimately related to the future 
of the Churches, are too obvious to require mention. The 
sine qua non is at least a sufficient like-mindedness in regard 
to the principles of religious education enunciated in the 
report of the Jerusalem meeting to make understanding 
co-operation possible. Where an official, organized, co- 
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operating group does not, for any reason, prove to be a 
possibility, a voluntary group should convene, organize, 
plan their procedure, allocate responsibilities along specific 
lines and address themselves to the creative task. In at 
least one instance a voluntary group thus formed in the 
face of official unreadiness to act carried forward their work 
under considerable difficulty for a period of years and 
achieved a result of such value in itself and of such far- 
reaching influence as to make the entire Christian world its 
debtor. What was done a quarter of a century ago in the 
United States may under widely different circumstances and 
different forms be repeated to-day on some of the mission 
fields. 

Wave Crawrorpn Barclay 
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FIFTY YEARS IN ANGOLA, 
PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA 


By JOHN T. TUCKER, D.D. 


ISTORIC pride of place and prowess inspires all 
Portuguese sentiment touching the Patria, con- 
tinental and overseas. The heroic achievements of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, of Vasco da Gama, of Bartolomeo 
Dias, of Diogo Cao, of Pedro Alvares Cabral and of Salvador 
Corréa are recited to rising generations of Portuguese 
children, and repeated again and again to glowing hearts. 
Passages from the great Lusitanian poet Camédes in his 
classic Lusiads are quoted as the scripture of the Latin 
race, which found its flower and fruitage in the fearless 
navigators who sailed from the Tagus in tiny cockle-shell 
caravels, ‘ ploughing virgin seas,’ opening new maritime 
routes and laying bare the treasures of continents in Africa 
and America and Asia. 

Angola, most Portuguese of all Portuguese colonies, the 
pearl of great price dear to the Portuguese heart, extends 
from the Gulf of Guinea in the north to the Cunene River 
in the south, with a coastline of almost a thousand miles. 
On Angolan headlands the early Portuguese navigators 
planted crosses, symbolic of the claim that Portugal laid to 
those remote regions in the name of the Christian faith. 

Centuries afterwards came Livingstone, who followed a 
path through the great hinterland, coming overland west- 
ward from Quilimane to Loanda. Intrepid Commander 
Cameron, starting like Livingstone from the east coast, but 
farther north, crossed the path of the great missionary hero 
in mid-continent and headed for Benguella. He called 
attention to the great Ovimbundu tribe (called Mambari 


by the far interior tribes) dwelling in the hinterland of 
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Benguella, whose units embrace nearly a million people 
speaking the one language, Umbundu. The Ovimbundu 
were renowned as traders; their feet ‘ kept hot the paths ’ 
between their kraals and far-off Tanganyika, Garanganze 
and Barotse. As early as 1810 two Ovimbundu crossed 
the continent to the Indian Ocean and gave information, set 
down in order, of rivers and mountains, the record being 
placed in the government archives in Loanda. Caravans 
numbering hundreds of porters were constantly journeying 
up and down the sub-continent. Wax and rubber, ivory 
and slaves, were the staple barter of those Ovimbundu. 
From the interior came a ceaseless stream of slave caravans, 
the black bodies bound in chains and later packed in ships 
which sailed for the Guianas and for Brazil, the Portuguese 
colony on the opposite side of the Atlantic. 

In the international fleet on the west coast which sought 
to thwart slave-running there came an American brigantine, 
the Dolphin. Aboard her was a young officer, John O. 
Means, whose interest in human welfare led him far afield. 
Mountainous Principe Island, one of the pearls of the 
Atlantic, famed for cocoa and coffee, Means crossed on foot 
without guide or helper. In Principe he saw thousands of 
native workers contracted in Angola. When in later days 
he became a secretary of the American Board, and a million 
dollars from the Otis bequest became available for missionary 
extension, to what point in Africa could his eyes look other 
than Angola? Here was a land famed as the home of the 
blacksmith chief Ngola, who had combined kingly wisdom 
with the blacksmith’s art, and whose footprints—so Natives 
believe—are embedded in the rocks of his native land, so 
plastic was nature to his touch. 

To Angola in 1880 came a pioneer party of three, led by 
W. W. Bagster, of Bible House fame. The other members 
were W. H. Sanders, born in a missionary family in Ceylon, 
and S. T. Miller of coloured stock, freed by the civil war, 
who came with the others to preach tidings which set all 


men free. The party passed through Lisbon and were 
17 
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informed by O Conselheiro do Rei that if the missionaries 
settled in any of the coast towns such as Loanda, Benguella 
or Mossamedes, towns boasting hundreds of years of history, 
protection could be afforded; but in the highlands of the 
interior no such guarantee could be given. The scramble 
for Africa had not yet begun, and European powers were 
at the point when a false move might compromise assumed 
but unrecognized claims to sovereignty. The Portuguese 
official did not desire to create difficulties, and probably 
thought that the lack of a guarantee would deter the mis- 
sionaries from their desire to penetrate inland. 

A foolish enterprise it all appeared (missionaries in the 
Benguella hinterland are called afulu, probably a corruption 
of the word ‘fools,’ which the Natives had heard from 
unsympathetic white men at the coast), and the hand of 
death, using malaria as a weapon; ravaged the ranks of the 
first party. Bagster succumbed early and Miller retired, 
leaving Sanders as the only survivor. This veteran is still 
in harness. 

Reinforcements came, but fresh trouble arose. The 
gold fever was raging throughout Africa, and brains excited 
with the hot lust for gain attributed gold seeking as the 
missionaries’ motive. ‘ Fulano can advise you how to 
handle these foreigners,’ wrote the Governor of Benguella 
to Ekuikui, an able and enterprising native despot, sitting 
as throned king on his commanding fort capital at Bailundo. 
The adviser used his authority adroitly. ‘A tunnel is 
being dug secretly,’ he whispered to the chief, ‘and your 
eyes are holden by a fetish so that you see it not. You 
will soon be blown to atoms by kegs of gunpowder.’ ‘ They 
have flying machines,’ came a further warning, ‘ which carry 
explosive eggs. One will doubtless drop on your village.’ 
A fearful despot is ready for extreme measures: the mis- 
sionaries were driven out of the country, their goods be- 
spoiled and their habitations wrecked. The good offices 
of the Governor-General helped the missionaries to re- 
establish their position. 
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Before the plunder, Sanders had penetrated to the 
farther interior, and with Arnot, the pioneer of the Gar- 
anganze Mission, had to deal with a drunken despot, 
Chiponge. The incident leading to the death of Chiponge 
sheds a lurid light on the morals, hatreds and intrigues of 
those days, and reveals the difficult position of the mis- 
sionaries. Chiponge, proud of his slaves and cattle, enter- 
tained visitors for days with his boasting. Enemies he 
poisoned secretly or doomed to drink the poisoned cup. 
One day Chiponge prepared a deadly poison for a headman 
deemed to be a possible rival. He placed two glasses of 
rum on a table, one of which contained the poison. His 
‘friend’ was called to drink a social glass with the chief, 
but the messenger delivering the message made known the 
real purpose and bade the rival flee for his life. Another 
person came meanwhile to visit the capital and was enter- 
tained by the loquacious king, who after some time ex- 
claimed, ‘ Why, here two good friends have been talking 
long without a drink. Come along and take a glass.’ They 


both drank. The chief had forgotten that one glass of 
rum before them had been prepared for his enemy. His was 
the poisoned glass. 

The general character of the Ovimbundu in 1880 has 
been thus summed up by Serpa Pinto, the Portuguese 
explorer : 


Notwithstanding many high qualities, great pluck and readiness to 
undergo fatigue and danger, the Bieans have many grave defects; and 
I do not know in Africa a race more profoundly vicious, more openly 
depraved, more persistently cruel and more cunningly hypocritical 
than they. 


The Jubilee finds the native Church firmly established 
among the Ovimbundu, with seven hundred outstations, 
thousands of church members and additional thousands of 
catechumens. Ordained native pastors, and a native Church 
Council having general oversight, care for the well-being 
of the Church. Four outstanding factors — preaching, 
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singing, teaching and example—have operated to spread 
and establish the work. For preaching, the native eloquence 
of the Ovimbundu never fails. Early in the history of the 
mission, Scripture portions were translated and printed on 
a small hand-press and circulated among the native hearers, 
No small task was it to reduce a language to writing in those 
early formative days. To-day helps are available, but in 
1880 African languages and their underlying principles 
were in large measure unknown. The pioneers persevered, 
however, and evolved a phonetic script which in the main 
is still followed. Bands of evangelists went forth preaching 
the ‘ words’ (for so the Natives call the Gospel). Con- 
versions followed, the circle ever widening its blessed 
influence. 

Following preaching, indeed linked with it, came song. 
The Ovimbundu are musical. Their ancient malimbas 
(native pianos) and tiny hand instruments resembling a 
Jew’s-harp, with their numerous native songs, indicate their 
endowment for music. The Gospel literally sang its way 
into the hearts of the people. For the Jubilee a choir of 
five hundred voices is being trained to render the Cantata, 
Esther the Beautiful Queen, and anthems, ending with the 
* Hallelujah Chorus.’ 

Africa has been called the bookless continent, but such 
a characterization is no longer applicable. Education is 
placing the African in touch with the peerless literature of 
the Bible, a book so wonderfully fitted for the special needs 
of the awakening heart of individual and of tribe. ‘ The 
book finds me ’ is echoed by the African. In the early days 
in Angola learning to read had in large measure for its 
objective the enabling of the pupil to read the Scriptures. 
To-day a diversified education is available, and the native 
Church need not fear for its intellectual and spiritual 
leadership. 

Another element in the success of the work has been 
the example of the missionaries themselves, particularly in 
the early days. The fact that the missionaries on their 
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return after the plunder made no claim to compensation left 
an abiding impression on the tribe. 

Difficulties of a varied nature have operated to check 
the work at various stages of its growth. In certain African 
territories Protestant missionaries coming from countries 
other than those of the sovereign European power have 
constantly to encounter suspicion, if not hostility, arising 
from religious and nationalist prejudice. A theory is held 
by many Portuguese that, since Portugal is nominally a 
Roman Catholic country, all the Natives of their colonies 
are de jure Roman Catholics, and evangelical missions, 
therefore, are an intrusion. At the time of implanting the 
Republic in Portugal in 1910, the law of the separation of 
Church and State was not made applicable to the Colonies. 
Some, not acquainted with colonial life, argue further that 
the Natives are de facto Roman Catholics, witness the 
wearing by the native women of aluminium crosses bearing 
the figure of the Virgin or of St Antonio. Little need be 
said of such a claim, save that the tiny crosses have no 
significance whatsoever other than that of fetish or 
adornment. 

What does signify greatly is the assumption that evan- 
gelical missions introduce or maintain an alien culture. 
‘ Denationalization’ is a charge often brought against 
evangelical missions in Angola. The Portuguese press 
constantly stresses the theme. ‘ Denationalization ’ as used 
by Portuguese writers does not mean weaning away the 
Natives from their ethnic culture, but introducing into 
(or retaining in) the minds of the Natives ideas which are 
held to vary from Portuguese ideals. Missionaries have 
stood for liberty to use the vernacular, not desiring to sup- 
plant all native speech by a European tongue, or to abolish 
all native rites and customs. Such an attitude on the part 
of missionaries accounts for the charge of denationalization 
levelled at Protestant work. Do the Natives rebel, as in 
1892, because their people are sent out of the country as 
servigais never to return? Then foreign missionaries are 
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deemed responsible, as they denationalize, i.e. do not sup- 
press native instincts. Is there a bloody rebellion, as 
in 1902, when the native chiefs demanded the suppression 
of the rum traffic? Foreign missionaries are deemed 
responsible, negatively at least, as the native populations 
have failed to incorporate themselves in the European 
body politic. This is cited, of course, as representing the 
general trader attitude, not as that of responsible govern- 
ment officials, who when investigations were ordered de- 
manded the deportation of disreputable dealers. 

The general attitude of the Government regarding the 
use of the native languages has deeply affected the develop- 
ment of the work. Briefly put, the Portuguese ideal is not 
merely the subordination of the vernacular, but its elimina- 
tion. In 1921 edicts were promulgated prohibiting entirely 
the use of the vernacular: not a vernacular book might be 
used or printed; not a song be sung nor a passage read 
unless in Portuguese. This grave injustice, which practically 
denied to the Natives any possibility of hearing and believing 
the Gospel, threatened to inflict serious injury on evangelical 
work. A decree promulgated later permitted the use of 
the vernacular for religious purposes on condition that the 
vernacular text be accompanied by a parallel version in 
Portuguese. This somewhat ameliorated the situation, 
but it is still necessary to teach strictly school subjects in 
Portuguese. Oral explanations in the vernacular are per- 
mitted, but a time limit is envisaged for this concession. 
Tribute must be paid to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which at great expense undertook the publication 
of the New Testament and Psalms in Umbundu-Portuguese. 
These fifty thousand volumes have in large measure saved 
the situation as far as Scripture reading is concerned. 

It is hoped that the Government will revise the de- 
crees which so severely limit the use of the vernacular, 
and will build up an educational system suited to the 
genius of the African tribes. Leaders of outstanding merit 
are known to favour such a course. In government 
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trades’ schools instruction in the vernacular is to be 
rmitted. 

Difficult situations in regard to labour conditions have 
also confronted the missions. The idealism of a European 
colonial office or of the higher officials of an African province 
may be thwarted by men who claim to look at the labour 
situation from ‘a practical standpoint,’ and who are not 
averse to acceding to the demands of white planters 
for forced labour. Foreigners are suspected of ulterior 
motives ; often their remonstrances with local officials fail. 
Furious agitations swept across the Colony and colonial 
circles in Lisbon with regard to the Cadbury campaign 
about labour in S. Tomé in 1909 and the Ross Report in 
1925. Whilst the missionary has to exercise care lest 
nationalistic bias warp his judgment, the only attitude 
possible is to seek for the removal of abuses. At the same 
time, tribute to the good work done by the Government 
should not be withheld or loyal support denied to all worthy 
efforts for the progress of the Colony. 

A tendency to legalism in the native Church, making 
Christianity consist of a series of prohibitions, is ever 
present and needs to be guarded against. The growth of 
the Church, however, has been steady and no general 
reaction has occurred. Occasional severe persecutions have 
purified the membership. The native Christians have ever 
been ready to take a large part in the guidance and develop- 
ment of the Church, and the recent formation of a native 
Church Council entrusted with the responsibility of all 
matters of church policy and administration marks an 
epoch. The poverty of the church members presents a 
severe test of devotion. In a country of low economic 
standards giving is commensurably low, but instances of 
real devotion are common. What the Church lacks in 
money is made up in devoted voluntary labour. Thatched 
native school chapels of adobe, many seating from three to 
six hundred worshippers, are built without cost to the Home 
Board. To the native believer these schools represent all 
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that is dear to his heart, and being his own product stand 
as a type of the possibilities awaiting his children. 

For higher education the missions have made ample 
provision. At Dondi, the central schools of the Canadian 
and American missions for training leaders were founded 
in 1914 and 1916, the present enrolment of both sexes 
reaching three hundred, with still larger numbers in the 
preparatory schools serving the neighbourhood. In these 
central schools, which carry forward the courses begun 
in outstations and developed in the mission stations, an 
all-round training is provided. Biblical knowledge and 
theology, Portuguese studies following the prescribed 
government curricula, trades such as carpentry, masonry, 
blacksmithing and shoemaking, tailoring, dressmaking and 
basketry are taught, with special attention to agriculture. 

A new hospital in course of erection will provide not 
only medical facilities for the sick, but medical instruction 
for the successive generations of students, and special 
training for selected students who wish to follow a more 
extended course and devote themselves to medical work. 
The Portuguese Government has recently established an 
efficient medical service in certain parts of the Colony, and 
calls for trained workers are insistent. It is planned to 
locate a doctor at each mission station, thus carrying for- 
ward the influential work so well established at one of the 
older stations, Chisamba. 

In the matter of inter-mission relations, Angola provides 
an example of the greatest cordiality. The Angola Evan- 
gelical Missions Conference unites all evangelical missions 
from the Congo to the Cunene, from the coast to the frontier. 
With the opening up of Angola to motor traffic (Angola has 
30,000 kilometres of excellent roads), and the completion of 
the Lobito-Katanga Railway (Caminho de Ferro de Ben- 
guella), the effectiveness of this general conference will be 
greatly enlarged. 

Great preparations are being made for an adequate 
jubilee programme in May of this year. Missions in Angola 
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face the future with confidence. Demands for schools are 
constant and imperative. A supply of trained leaders is 
available. Government officials who know the work of 
evangelical missions at first hand are not slow to express 
their appreciation. ‘ My district is as civilized as Europe,’ 
claims an experienced and trusted Chefe de Posto. He has 
threescore outstations of evangelical missions within his 
jurisdiction. ‘To these are due the desire on the part of 
the Natives to enter new paths and to follow the changed 
life,’ he maintains. 


Joun T. Tucker 





THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT IN ALGERIA 


By J. T. C. BLACKMORE 


LGERIA is the central section of French North 

Africa, which comprises Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 

The southern frontiers of all these lands are undefined as 

they shade off into the Sahara desert. French dominion 

stretches down to French West Africa in the Niger and 
Congo basins. 

The foundation of this immense African empire was laid 
when the French marines landed at Sidi-Ferruch near 
Algiers in 18380, to stop the plundering Barbary pirates 
from infesting the Mediterranean. Subsequent successful 
military, political and colonial policies have resulted in the 
development of France’s overseas activities as seen to-day. 
Great preparations have been made to celebrate the centenary 
fittingly. It is expected that many will seize that oppor- 
tunity to visit this picturesque and interesting land. The 
French will do their best to show something of what has 
been accomplished, of which they are justly proud : the sea- 
ports yearly extend their efficiency and their business ; 
inland, thousands of miles of railroad and still more of first- 
class motor-roads open the country to all who wish to visit 
the unique treasures of modern oriental life and ancient 
Roman ruins. From the Atlantic to Tunis are found large 
towns with sanitary efficiency, tramway services and com- 
fortable hotel accommodation, but still preserving their 
native sections with picturesque costumes and architecture. 

Observant travellers may be surprised at the advanced 
condition of agricultural development, due chiefly to the 
persevering labour of French colonists, sons and grandsons 
of the pioneers who tenaciously and successfully fought the 
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greatest enemy of the early days—malaria. Less dangerous 
than the fever germs of the valleys, but constantly on the 
watch for an opportunity to swoop down on the incoming 
agents of western civilization, were the native Berbers in 
the mountains. But all that is an old tale, except for some 
of the back regions of Morocco into which civilization is 
only now penetrating. 

The French have been successful in installing themselves 
throughout the region, but to many their chief glory lies 
in what has been done, is being done and is planned for the 
Berber Natives. A century ago the colonial policy of all 
the leading powers was animated largely by a spirit of 
selfishness. Even so, the native population of this country, 
which was said to have dwindled to a tenth of what it had 
been in the days of the great St Augustine, has doubled 
under the new régime ; in some of the mountain districts 
there are five hundred to the square mile. Intertribal 
warfare and famine no longer reap their harvests; disease 
is gradually being conquered ; law and order reign in the 
remotest regions of Algeria. 

Visitors to Algeria, especially English and American, 
are invariably surprised at the good terms on which the 
Natives and Europeans live together. The proportion of 
the latter to the native population ranges from fifty per cent 
in some towns down to less than one per cent in communes 
in the interior. In the whole of French North Africa there 
are about fifteen Natives to one European. The prosperity 
of the foreign settlers has been considerable, but on the 
whole the increase in the well-being of the Natives has been 
comparatively much greater. 

To understand the present situation in Algeria, one 
should bear in mind the following factors. First, there is 
the Berber. The native African of these parts belongs to 
the white stock: his stature, features, hair and colour are 
Caucasian. In their wide travels for a livelihood the Berbers 
are frequently met with in the large towns of Europe and 
America, and are generally looked upon as members of one 
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of the nations of southern Europe. Blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Berbers are sometimes mistaken for Teutons or even Scan- 
dinavians. Facile linguists, they are quickly at home in 
occidental civilization. The second important factor is the 
characteristic French temperament. A keen psychologist, 
the Frenchman quickly senses another man’s feelings, and 
to know a man is for him immediately to show sympathy. 
Native members from Negro colonies sit in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris with unrestricted rights. The third 
notable factor is geographical: Algiers is within twenty- 
four hours’ sail of Marseilles. No other colonizing power 
has a major colony so near its doors. 

The spirit of French policy regarding the Natives of 
North Africa has been and is increasingly that of brotherli- 
ness. The statement is repeatedly made to-day by re- 
sponsible French statesmen that things are moving to a 
fusion between the Berbers and Europeans in North Africa. 
In 1870 all native Algerian Jews, some 35,000, were given 
full rights as French citizens, and since then have ranked 
as Europeans. Berbers can obtain the same privilege by 
individual request, each case being decided on its merits. 
This attitude, unique on the part of a colonizing power 
towards the backward Natives of an essentially ‘ foreign ’ 
country, is nowhere more apparent than in the earnest 
endeavour of France to uplift the Berber by means of 
efficient education. 

From the beginning of the French occupation, the 
Natives were given to understand that their children would 
be welcome at the French schools wherever there was room 
for them. In 1885 the first communal schools for French 
children were established in the centres where French 
functionaries or colonists were grouped. These schools were 
open also to the native children. The organization of free 
public education for every child did not take place in France 
until 1882, yet in 1875 the French Government made the 
experiment of opening primary schools for native boys in 
four selected tribes in the mountains of Kabylie. A soldier- 
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teacher had made a beginning three years earlier in one 
tribe. The Kabyles are one of the most compact, typical 
and enterprising groups of Berbers. 

In spite of some diffidence at first on the part of the 
Natives in sending their boys to the schools, the responsible 
authorities, sufficiently encouraged by their experiment and 
persuaded that the Berbers would eventually appreciate 
and avail themselves of what the Government was offering, 
added other schools to the first four, and then still others. 
The results have gone beyond the most sanguine hopes. 
Before the war, teachers often had to invoke the law for 
compulsory attendance of children where there was room 
for them. To-day, Natives literally clamour for schools to 
be opened in their tribes and villages. On the reopening 
day after the summer holidays the teacher is besieged by 
parents wanting their children to fill up the places left by 
those who finished in the last term. Crumpled bank-notes 
are slyly pressed into his palm, with a significant glance, 
whilst the eager parent is swearing that his four-year-old 
hopeful is now over six. Hitherto the Government’s lack 
of funds has been the sole reason that there have not been 
more schools for Natives. 

The French Inspector-General for Native Education in 
Algeria gave me the following figures for 1928, adding that 
the Berber children are satisfactory pupils: there were 
551 public elementary schools for native children, of which 
only 22 were for girls. The majority of these schools had 
only one class, but many had four, five and more. In all 
there were 1158 classes with 45,678 children, 42,728 boys 
and 2950 girls. To this number should be added the native 
children living in or near colonists’ centres and attending 
the communal schools for French children. Here the pro- 
portion of native girls attending school, as compared with 
boys, is much higher than in centres exclusively native : 
out of a total of 15,064 native children at school, 4440 were 
girls. The grand total of native children attending govern- 
ment schools was 58,852 boys and 7890 girls, about twelve 
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per cent of the boys and less than two per cent of the 
girls of school age in the 4,800,000 native population of 
Algeria. 

The reason for there being comparatively few girls’ 
schools is that the Moslem parents were at first absolutely 
opposed to having their girls educated. But recent years 
have seen a change and numbers are now asking for 
schools for their girls. The Government is planning a 
forward movement in girls’ education. 

Besides the government schools for Natives there are 
a few belonging to missions, chiefly Roman Catholic, in 
which the total number of children is about 700 boys and 
200 girls. 

The teaching staff in the government native schools 
consists of 687 French (875 men and 262 women) and 479 
Natives (of whom only one is a woman). Many of the 
French teachers are children of colonists or officials. French 
teachers are required to have their brevet supérieur, but the 
Natives have generally only the brevet élémeniaire (some of 
the oldest not even that), except for those who are the 
heads of schools, in which case both brevet supérieur and 
naturalization are required. 

The native teachers have come up through the primary 
schools and the teachers’ institute. A good proportion of 
them have applied for and obtained naturalization. They 
thus obtain equality of treatment with their French colleagues 
as regards salaries and so on, even to receiving the twenty- 
five per cent addition ‘ for serving in the colonies,’ granted 
originally in order to attract teachers from France. This 
extreme favour to the Natives, unparalleled as far as I 
know in any other branch of government service, was 
initiated during the war, and many think it reflects a tem- 
porary attitude of uneasiness which led to measures of a 
flattering nature. The fact that it is being maintained 
serves eloquently to illustrate the French policy of aiming 
at a fusion of the French and Berber peoples. The parents 
of the native children attending the public schools invariably 
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do their best, however, to get their children under French 
teachers, rather than under their compatriots. 

All teachers in government elementary schools in their 
work among the Natives are required to use the French 
language exclusively. One sometimes hears criticism of such 
an attitude on the part of colonizing powers. I remember 
hearing a recognized authority in this matter say: ‘If you 
change the language of a people you change its soul.’ To 
me that sounded academic. Moreover, missionary work 
aims at changing the souls of peoples, whether the language 
is thereby affected or not. The same authority said that 
the Berbers of North Africa were noted as a striking example 
of a people which had clung to its language in the face of 
great difficulties through successive invasions. Yet, before 
the French came, three-quarters of the Berbers in Algeria 
had already abandoned their native tongue for Arabic. 
To-day parents desire their children to speak French well ; 
few care whether they are fluent or not in their own un- 
written ancient tongue. And from the practical point of 
view, whether for the spiritual or material uplift of this 
people, it is desirable that a language such as French should 
replace the native idiom entirely, and that as soon as 
possible. 

The whole program of study in government schools for 
Berbers is the same as that for France itself, with a few 
attempts at adaptation—for instance, supplementary agri- 
cultural instruction in rural districts and special classes for 
lace-making, weaving and embroidery in the rare schools 
for girls. A certain amount of moral teaching is regularly 
given through maxims, and such explanations and illustra- 
tions as the teacher cares to use. The better scholars are 
able to appear at the age of 12 to 14 for examination for 
the certificat d’études, the only diploma attainable through 
the primary schools. The regular examination for Natives 
is a little less severe than that for Europeans. In 1928, 
1100 appeared for it and 677 passed. But increasingly the 
Berbers want to show that they are equal to the Europeans ; 
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so that besides the 1100 just mentioned 681 others entered 
for the regular European examination and 418 passed. 

When our Berber lads leave school they are generally 
fairly well equipped with sound elementary knowledge of 
reading, writing, arithmetic and geography, fitting them in 
that respect to become citizens of the modern world. The 
certificat d'études is sufficient for entering various kinds of 
employment ; it is all that is required for many of the 
humbler clerical and other posts in government service ; 
but it proves a hindrance in countless cases, for the winners 
seem to think their prowess marks them off from manual 
work, and consequently they rarely attempt to learn a trade. 
Yet skilled workmen are urgently needed in this still un- 
developed country. That work is honourable is one of 
the things that the Berbers only learn slowly. In a few 
centres in the interior the Government has established 
classes for the elementary trades of masonry, carpentry 
and iron work. Many feel that much more of this kind of 
instruction should be given. But the Natives do not throng 
these classes as they do those for academic teaching. 

Except for the elementary primary schools the Govern- 
ment has provided no educational institutions specially for 
the Natives. Beyond this stage Europeans and Natives 
attend the same schools. For those who are able and wish 
to go on to further studies the next step is to attend the 
cours complémentaires offered in thirty-five of the larger 
centres. Here they can obtain the brevet élémentaire, a 
diploma which opens many doors to better posts—chiefly, 
of course, under Government. Beyond this, and completing 
the cycle of what is known as ‘ primary’ studies, in which 
all tuition is free, are the cours supérieurs provided in 
fourteen towns. Here the pupils work for their brevet 
supérieur. There are 208 native boys and 6 girls doing 
that work. The few technical schools for carpentry, 
mechanics, agriculture and commerce are also open to the 
Berbers. 


Many government scholarships are granted to native 
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students, enabling them to relieve their families of their 
board and lodging expenses whilst they are attending 
schools in centres far from their homes. In 1928 forty- 
seven scholarships were granted to Natives for primaire 
supérieure education, seven for entering the teachers’ college 
and eleven for higher education. 

For such native families as desire higher education for 
their children the door is open to the various lycées (high 
schools) in the big towns, and the university in Algiers. 
There were 688 native boys and 54 girls in the lycées in 
1928. At the university out of 1854 students 79 were 
Natives, all men. Of these, 11 were studying medicine, 22 
law, 38 letters and 8 science. 

At three centres in Algeria the Government maintains 
medersas, institutions giving education in Arabic to young 
native men. There were 152 students chiefly studying 
Moslem law. The Government needs many thus equipped 
in its varied posts of administration. 

This brief outline shows what the French are accom- 
plishing as regards native education in Algeria. As far as 
it is possible to foresee, their work is contributing powerfully 
to prepare the Berber for the part he will take in the future 
amalgam of the peoples now here. It would not be right 
to say that he will be absorbed by the incoming elements. 
North African history of the last two thousand years shows, 
rather, that all the elements coming in from abroad have 
been absorbed by North Africa. Each new-comer has 
probably contributed some particular trait to the general 
character, but on the whole the Atlas Mountains seem to 
put their particular imprint on all who live for long within 
their shadow. 

It can therefore be concluded that the material and 
economic future of the Berber is happily provided for by 
the French Government. But Christian missionaries think 
more of moral, and especially of spiritual, welfare, which we 
may now examine. 


The religious history of France for nearly a century past 
18 
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is that of a people, highly developed intellectually, struggling 
hard to attain moral and spiritual freedom within its own 
borders. And that struggle continues as acutely as ever, 
No strictly religious teaching whatever is given in the 
French public schools. The separation between Church and 
State in 1905 marked the extreme swing of the pendulum, 
caused by the desire of the people for real liberty in every 
domain. 

It often happens that after the introduction of new 
laws which affect profoundly the life of a people, certain 
unthought-of and fundamental problems arise for solution. 
In France for the last generation the question that has given 
most concern to educators has been the moral teaching of 
those attending the public schools. The French themselves 
speak of the present situation as one of désarroi. Of great 
interest is the varied literature that has been produced in 
recent years by those who are anxious for the moral training 
of the youth of their country. Their writings are eloquent 
of the groping of the human mind seeking moral strength 
but trying to avoid a return to the realm of religion as 
popularly understood. 

When first the French conquered Algeria they promised 
the Natives to respect the customs and religion of the 
country. This promise has been kept in the letter, but 
inevitably the close contact with Europeans has consider- 
ably changed many native customs and profoundly affected 
Islam, the religion of North Africa. 

In the government schools for Natives the same rule is 
followed as in France: no religious teaching is given. The 
teachers avoid even historical reference to Jesus Christ 
and Christianity. They are less reticent in speaking of 
Mohammed and Islam. The silence of their teacher regard- 
ing Christianity, the religion of his own country, produces 
the impression on the native children that his religion 
cannot have much to recommend it. 

The lives of these European teachers, away in distant 
posts in Algeria, often entail great hardship. They live 
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many hours’, sometimes a whole day’s, mule ride from 
the nearest European neighbour. Usually the teacher is 
married, and generally his wife is also a certified teacher 
and has her class of native boys, thus greatly facilitating 
the staffing of these isolated schools. Such pioneers suffer 
in regard to provisioning, medical aid, postal services, 
education of their own children and lack of fellowship with 
kindred spirits. I do not hesitate to consider them also as 
missionaries. I have known a pair of teachers remain at 
the same post for over twenty years. They become known, 
respected and loved throughout the tribe. Though not 
naming the Christian religion, their honesty, their general 
knowledge, their readiness to render help, their kindness to 
children and animals, their home life—all greatly recom- 
mend the moral side of Christianity to the Natives. 
Although no direct attempt is made to teach Christianity 
in the schools, moral teaching is given, and doubtless many 
valuable maxims are deeply planted in numbers of the 
Berber lads. Some at least of this good teaching has been 
known to influence subsequent conduct. All this is good 
material that the inspiring Spirit may use some day. But 
many of the teachers admit that they feel deprived of the 
element necessary to render their maxims operative. They 
hint at the lack of the name of God in their teaching. They 
readily admit that they do not feel themselves qualified or 
equipped for efficient work in that realm. The rift between 
the clergy and the people in France is nowhere deeper than 
between the Church and the department of education. The 
majority of the teaching corps is estranged from the Church, 
when not antagonistic to it. 

In the face of this situation and its needs, Christian 
missionaries seek to know what part they can take in order 
to help. Although the Government is doing excellent educa- 
tional work, it may, perhaps, be wise for some missions to 
establish girls’ schools in those stations where the building 
of a Christian community is hindered because the girls are 
not educationally as forward as the boys. These schools 
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need only function until such time as the Government is 
ready to undertake the work. Apart from this, clearly 
there is little call for Christian missions in Algeria to under- 
take purely educational work of any grade. Their precious 
forces should concentrate on the otherwise unoccupied and 
yet all-important moral and spiritual realms. 

The Algerian Government allows missionaries full free- 
dom to teach religion and morals to the children of school 
age, provided that the classes for such teaching do not 
hinder the children from attending the day-schools. A 
beginning has been made by establishing mission class- 
rooms near some big schools, so as to gather the children 
for religious teaching after school hours. This work gives 
promise of fruit. Better still are the few mission homes for 
native children, who thus live under the care of missionaries 
whilst attending the government schools. 

Beyond the elementary age other opportunities are open 
to missionary effort. Boys attending the more advanced 
courses often have to live away from home. Missionary 
effort has made a beginning in opening hostels, again with 
good results. Parents are relieved to know their boys are 
being helped to face the temptations of the large centres. 
There is also the abiding fruit of Christian lives. This kind 
of hostel should be developed for all grades of higher educa- 
tion. It might well become the distinctive feature of 
Christian missionary work for this land at this period of 
its development. 


JostaH T. C. BLACKMORE 





We regret that an erroneous statement with regard to the educa- 
tional policy of the Kenya Government was included in our January 
number (page 69). This was based on a statement issued by Fides 
Service in June last, but we understand that no proposal of the kind 
referred to has been made by the Kenya Government.—Eb. 
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JHE Archbishops’ Committee which issued its report last year 
was appointed in 1924. It was composed of prominent 
educators, theologians and leaders of the Church, took extensive 
evidence and spent five years in the study of the subject. The 
result is a comprehensive and instructive review of the state of 
religious education in England, illuminated at many points by the 
ripe educational wisdom represented in the membership of the 
Committee. As a clear and concise account of the relations between 
Church and State in education, as these have been worked out under 
English conditions, the Report will be valued by those who are 
concerned with similar problems in other lands. 

Excellent as the Report is in dealing with practical questions, it 
is less satisfying as a contribution to the philosophy of education. 
A minority of the Commission in a separate report maintain that 
the main report ‘ takes a too optimistic view of the present situation,’ 
and many who do not share the views of the minority may be inclined 
to agree with this criticism. The deeper questions of religious 


education are hardly touched. It is almost taken for granted that 
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the Christian view of life interprets and completes the modern 
culture which it is the business of the school to impart. To the 
acute conflict between modern thought and the Christian view there 
are only incidental references. The encouraging fact of the sym- 
pathetic and friendly attitude of the teaching profession towards 
religious education leaves untouched two fundamental difficulties. 
On the one hand the widespread rejection of traditional Christian 
beliefs in modern society and the apparent conflict between those 
beliefs and modern knowledge give rise to uncertainties and per- 
plexities in the minds of those who have to teach Christianity in the 
schools. On the other hand the contradiction between the Christian 
ideal of life and the conditions and practices of modern society is 
apt to create in the minds of the pupils a sense that Christianity is 
sentimental and unreal. The assumption of the report that ‘ Church 
and State have the same educational aim, the complete development 
of the moral and spiritual personality,’ is just what needs to be 
thoroughly probed. 

Professor Coe does not evade these questions. Both by what he 
says and by what he does not say he forces them to the front. He 
sees clearly that two cultures are in conflict and that the Christian 
ideal is sharply opposed to existing ideas and practices in society. 
His quarrel with Christian education is that it is not Christian 
enough. He has written a book which all who have to do with 
Christian education, and most of all those who disagree fundamentally 
with his assumptions, ought to read. His book is significant as the 
expression of tendencies which are in the ascendant in the life of 
the American churches. The recent developments in the field of 
religious education are described by Professor Coe as ‘ without 
precedent in the entire history of the Christian Churches.’ The 
International Council of Religious Education, which is the central 
organ of the evangelical denominations in America, has put forward 
‘a completely new type of curriculum and of teaching.’ In harmony 
with the modern emphasis in education it is proposed that the 
curriculum should be based on the needs of the pupil rather than on 
subject - matter. A classification has been made of more than 
1400 ‘life situations.’ These experiences and problems are to be 
the starting-point of religious education. Professor Coe is alive to 
the enormous practical difficulties in framing and carrying out a 
curriculum on these lines, but he welcomes the change as a move in 
the direction of the creative teaching which he advocates. The 
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advantage of this new approach to religious education is that it 
brings Christian teaching into direct relation with real life. 

But closer contact with the realities of life still leaves the essential 
problems of religious education unresolved. Professor Coe’s question, 
What is Christian education ? inevitably raises the deeper question, 
What is Christianity? He desires to avoid this question, and 
attempts to do so by defining Christian education as the education 
which is in fact given by churches calling themselves Christian. But 
it would be easy to show that underlying his whole discussion of the 
subject there are quite definite assumptions as to what Christianity 
means, or does not mean, and there is in truth no way of evading 
this question. It is for this reason that we have included among 
the books at the head of this article two volumes by Professor Brunner 
which raise the issue in its sharpest form. The author of these books 
is as much alive to the tendencies of modern thought as Professor 
Coe himself, but his conclusions as to the meaning of Christianity, 
and consequently of Christian education, are radically different. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Christian education accord- 
ing to Professor Coe are the approach to all persons in the spirit of 
ethical love and the approach to all facts in the spirit of science. 
What he has to say on these subjects is of the highest importance 
to Christian educators, but it is not clear why this kind of education 
should be regarded as specifically Christian. It is an ideal which, 
as Professor Coe frankly admits, is capable of being detached from 
the person of Christ ; the grounds on which it is advocated would 
still remain if Christ had never existed. In historic Christianity, 
on the other hand, Christ has been central. Everything has depended 
on the fact that God has revealed Himself. The important thing 
has been God’s initiative, God’s movement towards man. It may 
be held that the traditional faith of Christianity is no longer possible 
for modern men, but in that case we must recognize that the term 
‘ Christian education’ is being used in two entirely different senses. 
The discussion of educational method must not be allowed to obscure 
the unbridgeable difference between the two views. The goal of 
Christian education which Professor Coe sets before us is not what 
Christianity has meant to generations of Christians in the past, 
nor what it means to the great majority of missionaries, Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, who have gone forth to preach the Gospel. A 
form of Christianity in which the ideas of judgment, sin, forgiveness, 
grace and salvation find no place lacks the deep characteristic tones 
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of Christian experience in the past, and it would be hard to say how 
much these profound Christian conceptions have contributed to the 
deepened understanding of the meaning of personality in modern times. 

Professor Coe’s argument is based on a contrast between trans- 
missive and creative education. But Professor Brunner would not 
accept this as a proper formulation of the issue. He would hold 
that God who spoke to men in Christ speaks to them here and now 
through the Holy Spirit, and that it is only when He so speaks that 
the Gospel story becomes the living word of God. The real question 
at issue is, What is truly creative? Is a Christian education which 
places the main emphasis on our respect for persons and our capacity 
to help them creative enough ? Has it sufficient dynamic to trans- 
form the existing order or to accomplish the overwhelming tasks of 
Christian missions ? Has not religion been most creative when it 
has taught men to look away from themselves and brought them 
face to face with the transcendent reality of God ? 

It would, however, be a complete misunderstanding of the problem 
to turn away from Professor Coe in order to seek refuge in a satisfied 
orthodoxy and continue undisturbed in the old ways. His criticism 
of traditional practice is in many respects unanswerable. Whatever 
omissions there may be in his treatment of the subject he has a 
positive contribution to make of great value. It lies in his insistence 
that it is of no avail to go on giving Christian instruction or engaging 
in worship unless fresh, honest and courageous thinking is given to 
the application of the Christian conception to life to the real problems 
of our actual world. If his book is not the whole truth about Christian 
education, its conclusions, which represent the fruit of a lifetime of 
earnest thinking on the subject, will have to find a place in the 
whole. That goal can be reached only, as he says, when ‘ we have 
done much more hard thinking, and done it together.’ 

For Roman Catholics the problems we have been considering hardly 
arise. ‘God Himself has made the Church sharer in the divine 
magisterium and, by a special privilege, granted her immunity from 
error; hence she is mistress of men, supreme and absolutely sure, 
and she has inherent in herself an inviolable right to freedom in 
teaching.’ Possessing the whole of moral truth, the Church is the 
incomparable and perfect teacher. The principles of education 
which follow from this claim are laid down in the recent papal 
encyclical, and the rights of the Church in education are considered 
in relation to those of the family and of the State. 
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Dr Bohne assumes, as the title of his book indicates, the fact 
of an authoritative Christian revelation. He recognizes on the 
other hand that education is bound up inseparably with human 
culture. He has found himself driven as a teacher of religion to 
try to probe to the bottom the problems to which this antinomy 
gives rise, and his book is perhaps the most thought-provoking on 
our list. The deeper we penetrate into the essential nature of 
religion and of education the more pressing the question becomes 
whether religious education is possible at all. Dr Bohne rejects on 
the one hand any attempt to include religion as one element in a 
unified and harmonious scheme of humanistic education. This is 
the course which has generally been adopted in the past, but the 
inevitable result is to bring religion within the sphere of the merely 
human, and to ignore the claim of religion to pass judgment on all 
culture. He rejects equally, on the other hand, any attempt to base 
a general system of education on the supposed authority of the 
Gospel. It is impossible to carry this out in practice without be- 
coming involved in the principles and methods of a cultural educa- 
tion. Dr Bohne holds that there can be no escape from, and that 
the teacher must frankly accept, an unending tension between 
humanistic education and the unaccountable, piercing, disturbing, 
vitalizing power of the Word of God. The teacher must give full 
recognition both to man and to God. He must accept the facts of 
natural human development as a God-given reality. He must 
learn to understand his pupils and help them in their growth, and 
he must do this in accordance with recognized educational principles. 
But he must at the same time see them from the side of God, as 
those to whom he must bring the Word of God, as human beings 
called to a supreme decision and whose hearts God alone can touch. 
Neither side of the teacher’s task can be isolated; both must be 
held together in perpetual tension. 

Dr Eberhard, who has written a number of works on religious 
education, one of which was reviewed in this journal in April 1929, 
gives, in the present small brochure, an interesting survey of 
modern tendencies in education in relation to the world views which 
underlie them. He shows that every educational system is inevit- 
ably the outcome of a definite view of the meaning of life, and 
the conclusion is reached that since there is at present no 
generally accepted world view, the only practicable policy in 
education is to allow room for different types of school, and 
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hence to provide a place for confessional schools within the national 
system. 

The appearance of the twelfth edition of Professor Edouard 
Spranger’s Psychologie des Jugendalters affords an opportunity of 
calling attention to this brilliant work. The interest which it has 
aroused may be judged by the fact that it is now in its 48th thousand, 
It includes an illuminating and instructive chapter on the religious 
development of youth. 


J. H. OtpHam 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 





MISSIONS AND THEOLOGY 


Der MISSIONSGEDANKE IN DER SYSTEMATISCHEN THEOLOGIE SEIT 
SCHLEIERMACHER. Von ERNST ZUR NIEDEN. (Beitrage zur Fér- 
derung christlicher Theologie. 81. Band. Heft 8.) Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. M. 4.50. 1928. 

MISSION UND THEOLOGIE : Eine Untersuchung iiber den Missionsgedanken 
in der systematischen Theologie seit Schleiermacher. Von Otto 
KUtsier. (Missionswissenschaftliche Forschungen. Heft 7.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. M.14. 1929. 


VERY two years the committee of the German Evangelical 
Missionary Conferences (a home organization of friends of 
missions, especially among ministers) offers a prize for a scientific 
treatise. In 1925 it chose the subject of the missionary idea in the 
systematic theology of Schleiermacher. Two of the competitors 
have recently published their theses. 

The first is by Ernst zur Nieden, who received the second prize. 
He starts with Schleiermacher. As is well known, the eighteenth 
century in contrast with its beginning ended with a period of in- 
difference to missions. Even when new ideas began to stir they 
were not, to begin with, favourable to missionary work. Zur Nieden 
opens his book with a discussion of the compromising of the missionary 
idea in Schleiermacher’s Reden of 1799. Nevertheless, Schleier- 
macher’s Reden opened up really new ideas, and one of the effects 
was the reawakening of the Christian self-consciousness. That can 
be plainly seen in Schleiermacher himself, particularly in his 
Glaubenslehre. It is not surprising, therefore, that here the mission- 
ary task also is taken seriously. But in spite of his recognition of 
its importance, there remain strong opposing influences. In 
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Schleiermacher’s life there is @ Continuous conflict between — 
of the Moravian Church with its vigor: 1s missionary life and a 
demands of a theology of which the main objc et is reflection on the 
Christian consciousness. Neo 

Zur Nieden has hit upon the ingenious idea of adie tite 
tension in Schleiermacher’s thought as an example of a constant 
characteristic of theology, namely, the duality of inward purifica- 
tion and outward extension. By the former he means the endeavour 
‘to develop what is specifically Christian, to free it from dross and 
entanglements, to define the limits and boundaries which distinguish 
what is Christian from what is unchristian and to prevent a harmful 
intermingling of alien elements’ (p. 9). Outward extension, on the 
other hand, has quite a different aim, namely, to find openings for 
Christianity. Here the emphasis is on finding points of contact 
and the discovery of common elements, that is to say, on building 
bridges. There are dangers on each side. If the purifying tendency 
is followed too one-sidedly, there will no longer be any possibility 
of Christianity coming to grips with other views. By over-emphasiz- 
ing the opposite truth the danger arises that in perpetual bridge- 
building the distinctive character of Christianity may be forgotten. 
Theological thinking will only be sound as long as both tendencies 
are cultivated. 

Zur Nieden then traces the struggle for a systematic under- 
standing of the missionary idea through the evangelical systematic 
theology of the nineteenth century. He restricts himself to Germany 
and German-speaking Switzerland. A study of the various periods 
and schools brings him to the conclusion that the duality of the 
missionary task—that is, the reciprocal tendencies towards purifica- 
tion and towards expansion—reaches its clearest and raost mature 
expression in Martin Kahler. In comparison with Kahler’s exposi- 
tion all the earlier writings are seen as one-sided, but at the same 
time a necessary preparation for the solution reached by Kahler. 
The book has thus a certain simplicity and completeness, which is 
of advantage for the statement of the problem. Zur Nieden has 
shown how the missionary idea has won a recognized place for itself 
in a particular theological discipline. Nevertheless, doubts arise in 
regard to two points. The first is whether the enquiry should not 
have been extended to include non-German theology. Secondly, 
the question arises whether full justice has been done to t' thought 
of the German theologians who come under discussion. The attempt 
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to bring everything within the framework of a tension between two 
tendencies of theology involves the risk of neglecting other important 
ideas. Perhaps it would have been better to begin with Gustav 
Warneck’s Missionslehre and, although Warneck was not a pro- 
fessional systematic theologian, take it as an introduction to the 
many-sided relations between the missionary idea and systematic 
theology. 

With certain limitations the above reflections may also be applied 
to the other book on the same subject : Otto Kiibler’s Mission und 
Theologie, which is more comprehensive and, on the systematic 
side, more substantial than zur Nieden’s. His work won the first 
prize and has been published by the German Society for Missionary 
Science. Kiibler too begins with Schleiermacher. This is the obvious 
beginning so far as German theology is concerned, since no other 
name can compare in influence with Schleiermacher’s at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In the discussion the current hostile 
criticism of Schleiermacher is unfortunately over-emphasized. It 
is natural in a systematic treatise to have in view above everything 
else the ultimate ground of missions. Yet this is not without danger 
for the presentation as a whole, since the author is apt to assume 
that the content of the missionary idea may be taken for granted, 
and that the only question is at what point in the system this pre- 
determined missionary conception should be discussed. To avoid 
misunderstanding it must be expressly stated that Herr Kiibler 
throughout the book discusses both the content of the missionary 
idea and missionary methods as well as the ultimate ground of 
missions. But in the last resort he bases his judgment of a particular 
tendency on the question of the missionary motive. Thus at the 
end of the book he becomes involved in a discussion of the claim to 
absoluteness, the outcome of which is a defence of an ‘ objective 
line’ which the author finds in its clearest form in the writings of 
Karl Heim. In so far as it is a matter of indicating apologetically 
in our thinking the point at which the missionary idea has its rightful 
place and is a necessity for Christian thought, I can myself sub- 
scribe to this view. But the question remains whether in this way 
full justice is done from the standpoint of systematic theology to the 
many-sidedness and fullness of the missionary idea, the changing 
content and part of living reality, that is to say, which we call 
missions. 

Both books are contributions to the history of theological thinking 
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in Germany. Friends of the missionary enterprise may learn much 
from them and, above all, gain fresh courage from them. For both 
books are agreed in this: that not only has the missionary idea 
won a recognized place in systematic theology, but that systematic 
thinking is itself driven to take account of missions. There is still 
room for further works which will study without presuppositions 
the movement within systematic theology—which will attempt, 
that is to say, without any preconceived conception of missions, to 
show in how varied ways systematic theology develops the missionary 
idea from within itself. 
HeErnricu FRIcK 
MarBuRG (LAHN) 





BLACK AND WHITE IN AFRICA 


AFRICA AND SOME WorRLD Prosiems. By General J.C. Smuts. London : 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 19380. 

Waite AnD Buiack In Arrica: A Critical Examination of the Rhodes 
Lectures of General Smuts. By J. H. Oxpuam. London: 
Longmans, Green. 2s. 1930. 


ENERAL SMUTS has been talking of Africa and of world 
problems ; and when he talks thus, the public on either side 
of the Atlantic pays itself and him the compliment of listening to 
him. The six lectures which he recently delivered in Great Britain 
have now been published in book form, arranged not in order of 
delivery, but in a more natural sequence, working up from a sketch 
of Livingstone’s work, by way of the Native and European policies 
appropriate to the field of Livingstone’s labours in southern and 
eastern Africa, to discussions of world peace, the future of the 
League of Nations and democracy. 

Here, in the three last lectures, is General Smuts at his best, 
and how good that best is the reader of this volume may judge. 
But the lectures which will awaken most discussion are two of 
those delivered at Oxford, in which he outlines the Native policy 
and the policy of European settlement to be pursued in Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika and Kenya. Those lectures 
were deliberately given to set us all thinking about Africa, whose 
sudden contact with Europe is more and more clearly becoming 
‘one of the major problems of the twentieth century.’ If the con- 
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versational experiences in London and Oxford of the reviewer, 
newly arrived from Capetown, are any criterion, General Smuts has 
succeeded. The matter and conclusions of these two Oxford 
lectures are a challenge. The challenge must be accepted. Indeed, 
Mr J. H. Oldham has already crossed swords with their author. 
And it cannot be too firmly insisted that all who are prepared to 
invest 7s. 6d. in General Smuts’s lectures (and there should be many 
such, even in these hard times) must expend the extra 2s. which 
will give them Mr Oldham’s balanced and telling reply. 

It is a matter of live politics that the two men are discussing. 
The Report of the Hilton Young Commission on East Africa is con- 
stantly in their minds. General Smuts’s Oxford lectures were in 
reality an adverse criticism of it; Mr Oldham’s urbane assault 
upon the General is in the main a defence of the Report which he 
himself signed. That Report is one of the outstanding public 
documents of this generation. 

General Smuts urges an immediate and large white settlement 
as ‘ the steel framework ’ of western civilization ; then, with damning 
faint praise for missionaries and imperial officials, he points to the 
European employer as the civilizing agent par excellence for the 
Bantu tribesman, and finally, with diminishing confidence, adduces 
the Union of South Africa as a proof that this policy has on the whole 
worked well. In his second lecture he puts up an excellent plea 
for the segregation of White and Black and for slowing down the 
break-up of the tribal system, laments the failure of South Africa 
to set aside sufficient reserves in times past and urges the smaller 
white communities in the north to take steps thereto before it is 
too late. He endeavours to bridge the gap between these two 
policies by insisting that so long as the men only go out to work for 
short periods and the women and children remain in the kraals, 
the family, the basis of tribal life, will not suffer. To which pro- 
position the answer is that, on South African analogy, Natives must 
be away from their kraals for months at a time if they are to satisfy 
the farmers and mine owners, and that in these circumstances the 
family does suffer. 

It is impossible in so short a review to deal with the various 
points at issue; but one more aspect must be noted. General 
Smuts pleaded that he was looking far ahead to great ends of policy 
in an Africa where, sure as fate, great social and economic changes 
are pending, whereas the Hilton Young commissioners were con- 
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cerned only with the next administrative step. A perusal of the 
Report, however, suggests that a majority of the commissioners 
were also looking far ahead in order to determine their immediate 
recommendations ; for a hasty step now may have far-reaching 
results. Roughly speaking, General Smuts’s advice is to trust the 
man on the spot, increase his numbers, make an immediate advance 
along the road to ultimate self-government, and meanwhile provide 
for conferences between representatives of the various territories 
and the more experienced Union of South Africa, so that ‘ the British 
Government and the High Commissioners will have a more responsible 
and mature white opinion to reckon with’ ; for, he adds, ‘ it is too 
much to ask the young and immature white communities in the 
north to bear the whole weight of the vast issues upon which they 
are now embarking, as well as to bear the brunt of continual differ- 
ences with Downing Street.’ 

Taken by itself that passage reads like a summons to pan-white 
Africa to curb the imperial authorities. Passages in subsequent 
and, perhaps, more carefully considered addresses suggest a more 
hopeful interpretation. No one in his senses wants to pit Downing 
Street and Exeter Hall against the man on the spot in the bad old 
fashion which has often proved of little real service to black Africa 
in the end. We must reassure both parties, for, after all, the man on 
the spot in so far as he is a permanent settler, whether in the Union 
or in Kenya, is thinking of his children, not indeed always according 
to knowledge but certainly according to his innermost feelings. 
We must try to carry him with us; all our imperial history points 
that lesson. 

Certainly Mr Oldham does not wish to revive the old antagonism. 
Nevertheless he takes a firm stand. He cordially agrees that the 
northern communities cannot bear the weight of these vast issues ; 
but he also holds that the Union of itself cannot make up their de- 
ficiency in power and knowledge and self-control. The problem is 
one for all western civilization; at the very least, for the whole 
British Empire. This does not bar the way to a division of powers 
on current Indian lines whereby local legislatures may gain consider- 
able freedom of action; but it does mean that on major matters of 
policy His Majesty’s Government must have the last word, at least 
until our knowledge of the terms of the African problem is much 
wider and deeper than it is now. 

For, in the end, the two combatants join hands. The General, 
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at the close of his pregnant lecture on democracy, suggests that 
this form of government can only survive if committees of experts 
are interposed between harassed politicians and ill-informed elec- 
torates. There will then be some chance of working on a given 
problem in the cry light of dispassionate knowledge and not in the 
half-dark. Mr Oldham jumps at the opening and urges that Africa 
presents an ideal subject for just such a spiritual and material 
‘Domesday Survey.’ Even if the committee of enquiry took five 
years, a good and acceptable report would be a generation gained ; 
for there would then be means of making up our minds as to where 
we want ourselves and the black man to get, and of setting him and 
ourselves on the way thither. If there is one truth the history of 
Africa teaches it is that short cuts are usually the longest way home. 
LONDON Eric A. WALKER 





TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY 


A Prerace to Morais. By Wa.Ter LippMANN. New York: Mac- 
millan. $2.50. London: Allen & Unwin. 10s. 1929. 

Does CIVILISATION NEED RELIGION? By REINHOLD NIEBUHR. New 
York and London: Macmillan. $2. 8s. 6d. 1929. 

THE BACKGROUND OF THE SociaL GOSPEL IN AMERICA. By W. A. VISSER 
*t Hoorr. Haarlem: Willink. 1928. 


NE of the most striking facts to which attention was called 
at the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council was the absence in the modern world of anything that could 
truly be called a Christian world view. It was held to be a weak- 
ness in the missionary movement that the missionary went forth 
armed with isolated and disconnected beliefs and messages, but 
without the support of a unified order of thought and life centred 
in the Christian revelation. To the problem of the recovery of this 
Christian Weltanschauung, or, to put it another way, to the vindi- 
cation and exposition of the Christian message in relation to the 
several departments of thought and life, many of the ablest Christian 
minds are addressed. The situation has nowhere been better put 
in summary form than in Mr Oldham’s paper, The New Christian 
Adventure The issue is one not only for the theologian and the 
sociologist but for the missionary movement. 
Mr Lippmann’s book contains in its first part as good a description 
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of the dissolution of the old foundations of the moral life, and of 
the chaos in which modern men find themselves, as we have read 
anywhere. He is sure that for the edueated man of to-day the old 
scheme of things— intellectual, social and religious—has become 
untenable. Chiefly, it appears, it is men’s refusal to believe in author- 
ity, whether in the kingship of God, or in the authority of the Church 
or of the Bible, that is responsible for this déb@cle. Among the other 
‘acids of modernity ’ are the growth of the spirit of toleration, with 
its implied consequence that no truth is absolute, and the tentative, 
searching, experimental spirit of science, to which absolutes and 
finalities of all kinds are ungrateful. Mainly, however, it is, in 
Mr Lippmann’s view, the refusal to believe in a divine kingship, a 
God who is Creator, Father and Judge, that has wrought the damage. 
The result is chaos ; ‘ Whirl is King’; the members of the body of 
life are separated, and no common purpose is acknowledged to inform 
them. . 


Once . . . the rights and duties of the individual in society, the rules 
of morality, the themes of art, and the teachings of science were all of 
them ways of revealing, of celebrating, of applying the laws laid down in 
the divine constitution of the universe. In the modern world . . . we 
insist with much fervour on the separation of Church and State, of 
religion and science, of politics and historical research, of morality and art, 
of business and love (p. 112). 


It is a candid and sincere analysis, and well worthy of study by 
those who seek to understand the nature of the malaise of modern 
society. Mr Lippmann cannot believe in the old religion, but he 
makes us feel that he would like to. At least, he prefers it to modern 
hiberalism in religion, to whose champions, such as Dr H., E. Fosdick, 
he is scarcely just. The ordering of human life, however, must go 
on. Some principle of moral organization must be found, impervious 
to these ‘ acids of modernity.’ It is to be sought in something to 
which true religion, psychological study and the experience of social 
life all alike point : 


For it could be demonstrated, I think, that in the central intuition 
of Aristotle, of the author of the Fourth Gospel, of Buddha, of Spinoza, 
to name only originating minds, the theocratic principle is irrelevant 
(p. 194). 


Similarly, psychology points out the way in which a mature 
personality can be developed, following on the chronological stages 
19 
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by which the adult emerges from infancy and childhood. Society, 
the family, government and scientific research point to ‘ disinterested- 
ness’ as the key quality. These three agree together : 


What the sages have prophesied as high religion, what psychologists 
delineate as matured personality, and the disinterestedness which the 
Great Society requires for its practical fulfilment, are all of a piece, and 
are the basic elements of a modern morality (p. 328). 


What most impresses us in this moral scheme is its quite amazing 
optimism. The old way of belief recognized that under the surface 
of life lie passions and evil forces which must be tamed and transmuted. 
Mr Lippmann knows of these as well as anyone, but in his attempt 
at a reconstruction he treats life as needing only intelligence and a 
disinterested effort at adjustment. Moreover, he finds instances of 
this ‘ disinterestedness ’ in the temper of the highly organized business 
director and in the pure regard for truth found in scientific research. 
Yet it is plain that the extension of these admirable qualities would 
still leave man with most of his ancient moral struggle still to fight. 

Mr Niebuhr’s book is not less modern, but it proceeds from a 
robust faith in God. He sees that moral purpose in the individual 
must be based on an assurance that there is a moral purpose in life 
itself ; that if men are to develop ‘a perfect ethical freedom which 
makes no compromises with life’s immediate necessities, they must 
find a content and a meaning in life beyond its present conflict of 
interests and desires." This means, as he points out, mysticism, 
prayer, the other-worldly view. But equally, ‘if the assurances of 
religious hope and the certainties of religious experience are not 
accompanied by sincere moral effort, they result in hypocrisy’ 
(p. 242). Mr Niebuhr is convinced that though the Church is faced 
by a double enemy, it has chosen on the whole to oppose the weaker 
foe. It is faced by the intellectual denial of God and of human 
personality, and also by the depersonalizing life of a society which 
makes it hard for men to believe in a personal God. He thinks it 
has chosen to fight on the intellectual front : ‘ It is easier to challenge 
the idea of an impersonal universe than to change the fact of an 
impersonal civilization’ (p. 7). But though, in his view, fair 
progress has been made along this line, ‘more men in our modern 
era are irreligious because religion has failed to make civilization 
ethical than because it has failed to maintain its intellectual respect- 
ability’ (p. 12). The book is devoted mainly to exhibiting the 
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peculiar powers which only religion can bring to the moral task, and 
the dangers and limitations inherent in much organized religion. 
It is full of wise and considered judgments and is in a high degree 
courageous. 

Of these three books in some ways the most important is Dr 
Visser 't Hooft’s. To the immense literature concerned with the 
‘social gospel’ he has added one that is, at least in our experience, 
unique. It is a careful analysis of the different historical factors 
that have gone to make up the social Christianity which is among 
the most striking characteristics of American life to-day. After a 
general discussion of the characteristics of the movement he begins 
his historical analysis with Puritanism. Rightly, in spite of the 
differences between Puritanism with its pessimistic view of man and 
its emphasis on the transcendence of God and the social gospel with 
its emphasis on immanence and its optimism about man, he holds 
that Puritanism handed down a legacy which is found in the social 
Christianity of the present day. This is the belief in social discipline 
and the ideal of a thoroughly Christianized society. The second 
historical influence analysed is ‘the enlightenment,’ the great eigh- 
teenth-century movement whose impact on America we may find 
symbolized in the embrace of Benjamin Franklin and Voltaire. Here 
we have a movement clean contrary to the older Puritanism. The 
writer holds that this movement was a powerful factor in the growth 
of modern social Christianity. Its influence is to be seen in the 
shifting of emphasis from theology to ethics, and the view that 
religion is good behaviour; in the identification of God with the 
higher social values ; and in the idea of human perfectibility, that 
human nature is not inherently sinful but inherently sound. 

The third influence examined is that of revivalism. It is, 
indeed, difficult to find much connexion between this movement and 
the social gospel, but we may assent to the author’s view that re- 
vivalistic theology lessened the gap between God and man, ‘ elevated 
man to a higher place by ascribing to him the ability to become a 
child of God as soon as he truly wanted it ’ (p. 148), and thus supplies 
the theological pre-suppositions of the social gospel : 


The God who responds on the spot to the will of the revivalist preacher 
in converting all those who want to be converted, is essentially the same 
as the God who is certain to bless the social or cultural ends which man 
has chosen to attain. In both cases the great question whether God’s 
Will and man’s wish correspond in essence and in time of fulfilment is 
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overruled by the anticipation of a religious certainty that this is always 
so (p. 144). 


The fourth, and in some ways the greatest, of these historical 
influences is that of science. Dr Visser ’t Hooft specifies four forms 
of the scientific influence : historical criticism, resulting in America 
(more than in Europe where eschatology has been taken more seriously) 
in emphasis on Jesus Christ as an ethical teacher ; natural science, 
with its insistence on the unity of nature and its tendency towards 
a monistic philosophy ; sociology, calling religion to concern itself 
with the social values underlying the social life of man ; and psychol- 
ogy, most recent and perhaps most powerful of all, through which 
‘education, social engineering, providing possibilities for right con- 
duct in order to develop right habits, take the place of such older 
solutions of the problem of human life as conscience-training, strength- 
ening of the inward religious experience, instruction in religious 
truth ’ (p. 166). 

The final chapter contains what is, in effect, a severe critique of 
the theology of the social gospel. The author hesitates to draw the 
conclusions of his arguments, feeling that much of the movement he 
is criticizing is really untheological, but it is plain that he considers 
that the immanent logic of it leads to the Stoic rather than the 
prophetic thought about God, and to the dissolution of the idea of 
God into a projection of human ideals. He gives in closing an all- 
too-brief sketch of what he considers to be the truly Christian gospel 
for society—resting on the transcendence of God and the sense of 
the separation of the world from Him, a separation overcome by 
the grace of God, by which alone we can think of the world and the 
kingdom of God as united. 

Dr Visser *t Hooft’s own views are, we suppose, Barthian, but 
he does not express them, owing to the plan of his book, with sufficient 
fullness to enable the reviewer to judge how far he has answers 
to the questions that his historical analysis suggests. Perhaps he 
will supply them in a later work. Meanwhile, he has produced a 
remarkable book, and one which will be welcomed, not least by 
those who dissent from some of his judgments, for its historical 
knowledge and critical acumen. We hope that American readers 
will recognize in the book a tribute from a Continental scholar to 
the importance of American Christianity for the whole world. 

Wiiu1am Paton 


St ALBANS 
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Korean Missionary EDUCATION 


KOREAN MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


Democracy AND Mission EpucaTion In Korea. By James Epwarp 
Fisner, Ph.D. New York: Teachers College. $1.75. 1928. 


NTIL recently, discussion of the problems of missionary educa- 
tion has been concerned chiefly with its effectiveness as a 
direct evangelistic agency. There is now, however, general recogni- 
tion of the fact that Christian education, while its ultimate result is 
one with that of evangelism (in the narrower sense), namely, the 
development of Christian personalities, effects its purpose by its own 
educational methods. There is developing a method, almost a 
science, of Christian education, to whose meagre bibliography Dr 
Fisher’s book is a welcome addition. 

In Korea this view of education in the Christian enterprise has 
come later than in India, Japan or China, and it is still by no means 
universally accepted. For that reason a discussion of missionary 
education in Korea brings out in sharp relief the principles and 
methods of all missionary education. Hence this volume will be 
found to be of value to all missionary educators. 

Our author starts with Dewey’s conception of education as being 
synonymous with life in its on-going aspect, and as its own end, 
subordinate to nothing outside itself. ‘ Aims set up by a political 
or religious authority and based on some ideal conception of human 
good are usually undemocratic in that they violate this principle.’ 
This statement seems to condemn education in general, for it is 
almost all under political or religious direction. But our author 
challenges political or religious authority only when it sets for the 
educational process an end or a method which is not demanded by 
the situation itself, that is, by the needs of those who are being 
educated and in their own environment. 

Even those who do not accept Dr Fisher’s democratic principles 
will find valuable his discussion of certain problems in the latter 
two-thirds of the book. What should be the relation of missionary 
education to the control of education by the government? The 
Korean situation is confessedly delicate, and Dr Fisher, faced with 
two disagreeable alternatives, does not hesitate to recommend that 
there be rendered to Cesar the things that are, educationally, Cesar’s, 
even at the cost of some inconsistency with his own democratic 
principles. Surely, in Korea as elsewhere, this is the right attitude, 
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for situations where missionary education is still tinged with a 
foreign colour. 

There are suggestive treatments of the relations of missionary 
education to indigenous culture, and to the often perplexing adjust- 
ments of missionary and Korean educational workers, problems that 
are admittedly difficult but not insoluble between Christians. 

The final chapter touches what is stated to be in Korea ‘the 
greatest source of friction and problems’ in the work of missionary 
education, namely, ‘the new attitude of critical inquiry into, and 
an active opposition to, an authoritarian position in religion, which 
has been growing among the Korean people, especially among the 
young intellectual class.” The facts are admitted by Christian leaders 
of all types, as Dr Fisher shows by ample quotations. He pleads 
that this rising tide of revolt against authoritarianism be met not 
by a display of more thorough-going authoritarianism nor by quitting 
the field of education but by making full use of the great democratic 
principle with which he began. Let Christian education be more 
scientific, more human, more educational. Let frank discussion 
take the place of repression or ex parte imparting of information. 
The greatest need of the young people of Korea to-day ‘ is precisely 
for leaders who fully appreciate their intellectual and moral diffi- 
culties and are able to work with them toward more satisfying life 
adjustments.’ Dr Fisher sees still a great opportunity for service 
to Korean youth by missionaries with a liberal, scientific and dynamic 
spirit, essentially religious, and with minds open to new truth. 


E. W. WALLACE 
SHANGHAI 





WESTERN HELP FOR AN EASTERN CHURCH 


WeEsTERN MONEY AND THE CHINESE CHURCH. By Frank RAWLINSON. 
Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press. 50 cents. 1929. 


R RAWLINSON has earned the gratitude of all missionaries 

in China, and of those in other fields who would profit by 
China’s experiences, for the labour and patience he has put into the 
production of this pamphlet, a reprint of articles which appeared in 
successive numbers of The Chinese Recorder, of which he has been 
editor for many years. As editor, Dr Rawlinson has unique oppor- 
tunities for studying the many problems confronting the missionary 
enterprise and the Chinese Church, and he never fails to give to these 
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problems his earnest thought, which invariably results in many 
sound and constructive suggestions. 

It is inevitable in a pamphlet which consists of a series of articles 
prepared for a periodical that there should be many repetitions, and 
this drawback is evident enough in this work. Some of the re- 
petition, however, is plainly deliberate. The author is bursting 
with an idea which he is eager to see generally accepted, and he feels 
that nothing but constant reiteration will succeed in bringing that 
idea home to the hearts of his readers in a way which will cause them 
to break away from traditional methods of missionary administra- 
tion. That idea is, ‘ not to subsidize but to share.’ 

Dr Rawlinson’s meaning is clear enough; he does not want 
necessarily to change the amount of the western financial contribu- 
tion to the Christian movement in China, certainly he would not 
have that contribution diminished or withheld. The need he sees is 
& new spirit in making the contribution, a family spirit, a spirit of 
sympathy and brotherly love, and a spirit of humility. He is right 
when he says that the power to decide the use of the western contribu- 
tion should be transferred to the Chinese Church. He is right 
when he suggests that the whole of the western contribution, includ- 
ing missionaries and their work, should come under the adminis- 
trative authority of the Chinese Church. He is wrong, I think, if 
he would suggest that the bulk of the missionaries are opposed to 
such a development. There certainly has been some noisy opposi- 
tion to this principle in recent years, but the opposition has not 
succeeded in holding up the process of devolution of authority. 
The process is after all a biological one, and it is steadily and quietly 
going forward with quite remarkable rapidity in many parts of 
China, more slowly but not less surely in others. The criticisms 
which have been put forward have been a kind of futile kicking 
against theinevitable. It has not been all harmful; it has served to 
call attention to pitfalls and possible abuses, which might easily 
have led to disastrous results, and we may well be grateful to those 
who saw these dangers, even if they saw little else, and warned 
us against them. 

I confess to feeling somewhat muddled by Dr Rawlinson’s state- 
ments as to the relation between economic standards and spiritual 
vitality. The Christian life, surely, is largely independent of physical 
environment. It has to be lived under every variety of physical 
circumstance. Christ taught us that, if anything, it is easier to 
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live it where the economic standards are low than where they are 
high, because men who have riches are apt to put their trust in their 
material possessions rather than in God. This principle is certainly 
recognized in the pamphlet under review, and yet one finds in it 
also statements like the following : 


I, for instance, prefer to urge, as I have done, that Christians should 
do all they can to raise China’s economic level to one where spiritual 
vitality is assured rather than to urge the Chinese to climb high spiritually 
on an economic outfit that I count insufficient to enable me to make the 
same climb. 


Two great questions which this pamphlet is designed to answer 
are briefly : Should western Christians require that the money contri- 
buted by them for the purpose of building up the Kingdom of God 
in China should be administered absolutely by their representatives 
whom they send out as missionaries to that land? and should the 
demand for autonomy on the part of the Chinese Church be answered 
by imposing the condition that the Church must first show itself 
independent of financial aid from the West? The answers given 
to both of these questions are negative. If the Church is to become 
thoroughly indigenous in China, it is essential that the Chinese should 
have the direction of its policies, which they cannot direct if the 
purse-power is in other hands than theirs. Moreover, while the 
Christian Church is still so small in comparison to the population 
it is clear that the organization must involve a much larger amount 
of per capita giving than is required where the bulk of the population 
is Christian, and this is a burden which the Chinese Church could 
not reasonably be expected to bear for many years to come. 

So far as one is able to judge from the experience of more than a 
quarter of a century, the Church in China is herself conscious of two 
great needs : experience in administration and generous and friendly 
co-operation from Christians in other lands ; and the Churches in the 
West can help that young Church best by conceding the former to 
her without reserve, and by continuing to supply the latter. I believe 
that the bulk of the missionaries agree with this principle and are 
ready to apply it, and I believe that Christians at home where they 
understand the situation also approve. This pamphlet should help 
those who still hesitate about it to make up their minds. 

There is still some doubt about the timeliness of the proposals 
in the minds of some who approve of the principle, due not so much 
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to lack of confidence in the administrative powers of the Chinese 
Christians as to a fear that they may be imposed upon by their non- 
Christian fellow-countrymen. Recent events have given ample 
grounds for such fears. But the Chinese Christians are well aware 
of these dangers, and there is little likelihood that they will desire 
to hold or administer property which they would feel themselves 
unable adequately to protect. 

It must be stated in conclusion that the ideas and thoughts 
contained in this little work are worthy of a more attractive setting. 
The book is not easy to read, partly because the printing is not good 
and the proof reading has not been thoroughly done, while the 
sentences are in many places involved and liable to puzzle the reader. 
BELFAST J. Hinp 





THE SHARING OF FAITH 


Ways or SHarino with OTHER Faitus. By Dante, JoHNsON FLEMING, 
Ph.D. New York: Association Press. $2.50. 1929. 


ROFESSOR FLEMING has here provided us with a thoroughly 
fresh study of missionary methods. He goes to the root of 
the missionary enterprise and deals with it as designed primarily 
to propagate a religious faith. He does not treat it chiefly as an 
agency for the spread of a culture, nor does he concern himself with 
such important branches of the enterprise as hospitals and schools, 
except in so far as they bear upon this central purpose. He would 
not, of course, say that they are unimportant, but he would, and 
properly, regard them as ancillary to the major task of missions. 

The first part of the book is spent in describing and discussing 
the different attitudes which may be and are taken by missionaries 
toward other faiths and in classifying them according to their degree 
of aggressiveness. Professor Fleming begins with an attitude which 
believes missions should be for the purpose of encouraging goodwill, 
understanding and respect among adherents of various religions, but 
which does not wish for conversions. He places next a reciprocal 
sharing between missionaries and the adherents of other faiths in 
the spirit of a common search for truth—the attitude of ‘ an unpre- 
judiced and unbiased effort through mutual sharing to help forward 
the highest evolution of religion.’ Then follows the attitude which 
seeks to interpenetrate another faith with the spirit of Christ, but 
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without leading adherents of the other faith formally to join the 
Christian fellowship—the attempt to Christianize Hinduism, Islam 
and Buddhism. Fourth in order he places the attitude of making 
Jesus Christ central—of leading people to accept Him as Lord and 
Saviour but without necessarily following this acceptance by 
membership in the Christian Church. Next in the scale he places 
the attitude which would lead people not only to accept Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Lord, but which wishes them to follow this acceptance 
by receiving baptism and coming into organized Christianity—an 
emphasis upon the Church. The last and most aggressive of the 
attitudes he describes as that which seeks to eradicate other faiths— 
a desire arising out of the feeling that other religions are either 
totally evil or else are so much less perfect than Christianity that in 
the interests of mankind they should disappesr. 

The second part of Professor Fleming’s book deals with the 
inducements which are used to lead people to listen to and accept 
Christianity. These likewise he ranges in their order of aggressive- 
ness. The most aggressive is coercion by the State. The next 
includes such lures as financial assistance to those who attend church 
and listen to Christian teaching, and either intentional or uninten- 
tional bribes, such as restricting the enrolment in Christian schools 
to the children of Christians. The third is the offering of certain 
advantages conditioned on listening to the Christian faith, such as 
serving refreshments at evangelistic services, ‘ paying non-Christian 
workmen on a mission building on an otherwise idle Sunday only 
on condition that they attend church service,’ and listening to a 
presentation of the Gospel message as a prerequisite to being treated 
in a medical clinic. The fourth is offering these attractions but 
making listening to the Gospel message optional. The fifth is 
drawing people by the example of a noble life, hoping that it will 
lead people to accept the Christian faith. The least aggressive is a 
noble life, joyous and unselfish, lived without any thought of winning 
others to the Christian faith. 

The third section of the book is on differing educational emphases. 
The more aggressive of these is described as endeavouring to incul- 
cate those under instruction with a more or less fixed body of 
Christian doctrines. The less aggressive is that method which seeks 
not to inculcate a fixed body of doctrines, but to confront the hearer 
with various alternatives, including among these the Christian 
message, with the hope that he will thus be led to think through 
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his decision for himself. The book closes with a short suggested 
code of ethics for those who are propagating a religion. 

In presenting each attitude the author endeavours with scrupulous 
fairness to present the reasons both for and against it. From time 
to time, however, without ceasing to be impartial, he makes his 
own position thoroughly clear. He himself leans rather toward a 
middle course ; he would, for example, make Jesus Christ central. 
The book abounds in concrete illustrations drawn from the practice 
and experience of missionaries in a large number of countries, and so 
is closely related to real situations. 

Some may feel that the arrangement is slightly artificial and that 
in actual life several of the ways of sharing with other faiths are 
to be found in a single mission, and even in a single individual. 
This Professor Fleming would probably gladly admit. There is, 
however, great value in separating these attitudes in logical order, 
in pointing out their significance, and in calling attention to the 
reasons for and against each. The book is one which can be read 
and meditated upon with much profit by all those committed to the 
Christian enterprise, whether members of older or of younger 
Churches. It is one of the most thought-provoking studies of 
missionary methods which has appeared in several years. 

K. S. LaTourRETTE 

Ya.Le UNIVERSITY 





A SURVEY OF THE NEAR EAST 


Tue Near East AND AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY. A Survey conducted 
under the Guidance of the General Committee of the Near East 
Survey. By Franx A. Ross, C. LurHer Fry and ELBRIpGE 
Srptey. Map. New York: Columbia University Press. $8.50. 
London: Oxford University Press. 17s. 6d. 1929. 


LTHOUGH published two years after the survey was com- 
pleted, the chief importance of this book lies in the com- 
parisons made in the conditions of the countries studied. It is 
to be hoped that its unfortunate title will not discourage the reading 
of the volume by those to whom its facts would be of value. 
The extent of the American philanthropy which has benefited 
Albania, Armenia, Bulgaria, Greece, Iraq, Palestine, Syria and 
Turkey—the eight countries considered—does not interest us ; 
what we are concerned about is ‘the fulfilment of the vital, con- 
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tinuing needs in the villages and open country’ as they have been 
presented by the Survey Committee. 

We are glad that Mr J. H. Finley, who was the Commissioner of 
the American Red Cross detachment which arrived in Palestine in 
July 1918, and writes the Introduction, dwells upon what we owe 
to the Near East : ‘ A debt so great that money can never liquidate 
it, a debt whose grateful acknowledgement and partial payment 
should carry no imputation of charity.” Many of the almoners of 
the benevolence of the United States must have realized the high 
privilege which was theirs, and what a great responsibility rests upon 
them to use the knowledge gained of the various races and countries 
to supply guidance in the problems and meet the needs of the Near 
East. 

Whatever his bent (agriculture, education, hygiene and so forth) 
the student will find matters of real interest in these pages. The 
‘unceasing labours and meagre returns ’ of the workers on the land 
in all these countries reveal the urgency of greater efforts to improve 
agriculture. The varying incidence of malaria, tuberculosis, trachoma 
and so on, and the universal shortage of doctors, especially in the 
villages, throw into relief such reports as that for Palestine where 
‘malaria has been brought under control in most regions by an 
unusually successful campaign.’ In countries where over 80 per 
cent of the population are malarial, and from 80 to 90 per cent are 
affected by trachoma, to say nothing of other dangerous and loath- 
some diseases, much remains to be done. Under the heading of 
education the comparisons are striking. Of the children in Iraq 
7 per cent are said to be in a school of some kind, 11 per cent in 
Syria ; while in Turkey 85 per cent of the people are illiterate. The 
number of girls in school differs widely in the different countries. 
In Albania, the proportion of boys to girls in school is five to one, 
and men and women teachers are roughly in the same proportion. 
Information of the increasing number of girls and women becoming 
educated is of special interest. In Armenia, for example, more 
women than men are studying medicine, and quite a number are 
doing advanced work in music and painting. ‘The almost utter 
lack of everything which in western lands raises the lives of women 
and children above a mere drab existence’ emphasizes desirable 
service in this direction. 

Whatever may be our view about the post-war settlement of the 
countries concerned, real betterment depends upon peaceful con- 
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ditions. We lay down the book with one thought predominant in 
our minds, that of inadequacy—the supply of the necessary is always 
and everywhere inadequate. If the moral equivalent of war, or the 
right use of highly trained men, is ‘ to clean up the world,’ we might 
find that in schemes of irrigation and electrification, and in travelling 
health-services, ‘time-honoured customs and prejudices vanished 
before the enthusiasm of men who were keen to take their full share 
in the new form of active service.’ } 

Technically this is not a missionary book, but it should not be 
overlooked by missionaries to Moslems, the Near East being ‘ still 
the bridge of history between the western world and the no 
longer sleeping Asia of the East.’ They will agree with one of the 
findings which says that ‘ the greatest contribution to the Near East 
is intelligent, cordially-interested friendship and fellowship.’ Truly 
the best help will be given when we love as brethren, are pitiful and 
courteous, our dynamic and message coming from devotion to the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 

BaNBURY MARSHALL N. Fox 


1 The Spectator, 1929 (July 27th), p. 118. 
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VAISNAVA HYMNS 


Hymns or tHe Ayvirs. By J. S. M. Hooper. (‘Heritage of India’ 
Series.) Illustrated. Calcutta: Association Press. Rs. 2. London: 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 1929. 


purpose of the ‘ Heritage of India’ series is to bring the best 

out of the ancient treasuries of India, so that it may be known, 
enjoyed and used. Everything in the series is tested both as to its 
scholarship and as to the sympathy with which it is written. Mr 
Hooper’s translations of selected hymns of the Alvars passes the test. 
Most of the hymns have not been translated before, and the informa- 
tion about the writers here given is nowhere else conveniently 
accessible to English readers. Further study may modify alike 
translations and information, for Mr Hooper has inevitably had to 
rely in many cases upon the conclusions of pandits innocent of 
historical-critical science and with a bias towards subtlety. But 
this little book makes its own solid contribution to the collection of 
material which will enable us more fully to know the real India 
through her religious history. Moreover, whatever modifications 
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the future may bring, these hymns, understood as this book represents, 
sung by many thousands to-day as for a thousand years past, may 
surely serve as another mirror of the Indian religious heart. 

We should most of us be willing for a newcomer to estimate our 
religion by study of our favourite hymns, and this applies to Hindu 
hymns, which show a people’s soul better than elaborate treatises on 
religion. That is why it is so greatly worth while to attempt what 
at first seems well-nigh impossible, the rendering into English of these 
songs with their archaic Tamil, their allusions to unfamiliar myths, 
their proper names with five and more syllables and their need of 
Indian music for their appropriate articulation. What Indian 
bhakti feels like, its tone and temper, its triumphs and despairs, is 
reflected as nowhere else in the devotional hymns. 

How the heart of India swung away from philosophical abstrac- 
tions, and made for itself tangible and approachable representations 
of deity with local habitations and prescribed methods of approach, 
is a story already told, but well illustrated in the poems of this group 
of Vaishnavite saints. One of the most definite impressions made 
on the writer in reading these hymns of the Al]vars is the essential 
one-ness of this religious bhakti underlying the differences of various 
sects. These saints are worshippers of Vishnu, from Vedic times on- 
wards a very different god from Siva. Their underlying philosophy 
is that systematized by Ramanuja, contradicting at vital points the 
Saiva siddhanta, or philosophy of Saivism. Even their mythology 
has a completely different set of stories. Yet anyone reading these 
poems along with similar Saivite ones will feel that while names and 
places and stories are different, in essence the hymns of both are the 
same and express identical religious feelings. There are interesting 
indications in the hymns themselves, as well as in the images to which 
they make reference, of the sense of this absence of essential differ- 
ence. The image at Tirupati, the most-sung shrine of this collection, 
combines the forms of Vishnu and Siva. ‘ These two for ever change 
and unite in their limbs ; the one is ever within the limbs of the other ’ 
(p. 24, footnote). The sense of unreality and worthlessness of ordinary 
existence, the advocacy of renunciation, the emotional fervour, the 
common overhanging dread of re-births, the conventional symbols, 
the metaphors and imagery are practically the same be the singer 
Vaishnavite or Saivite. No wonder it has become a commonplace 
in India that names and forms are trifles and religions in essence are 
one. The strong and weak points of the two schools of devotees are 
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the same. There is the same emphasis on excessive emotion, absence 
of interest in ethics and contempt for ordinary human experience 
which cannot but exert an unfortunate influence on those who use the 
hymns. In both the plaint of the devotee who feels forsaken is more 
frequent than the rejoicing of him who has found God. Image- 
worship entails in both the same puerilities, such as songs for waking 
the idol in the morning. This religion is open to the charge of being 
a narcotic, helping men to escape from reality into a sphere which 
some one has imagined. 

But the missionary prefers to dwell on the evidence that the human 
heart so deeply needs the revelation of the Incarnation that in its 
absence it will invent something to take its place. Vaishnavites 
who have not heard of Bethlehem tell stories of a baby Krishna who 
but conceals the universal Lord. (Parts of the hymn, ‘ Little Krishna 
and the Moon,’ given on p. 87, recall passages about the baby Jesus in 
early Christian docetic heretical writings.) Saivites, whose philosophy 
precludes an incarnation, invent stories of God disguising Himself as 
a cooly carrying earth. Man everywhere hungers for what God has 
given in Christ. All lovers of India must be sure that the self- 
abandonment which has poured itself out so lavishly upon imagined 
and imperfect objecis of devotion will find its scope and its full satis- 
faction in devotion to the sinless Lord who truly came and lived our 
life, making God real to common men. 

One poem gives five pictures of life apart from God and a sixth of 
life in God (p. 40). The tree on the river bank which is washing away 
its roots, the sailor in the storm, the man who finds a serpent sharing 
his little hut, the ant on a firebrand blazing at both ends, the pack of 
jackals caught by a surrounding flood—these are vivid, and some are 
unexpected, word-pictures ; but none is so unexpected as that of the 
saintly life, namely, the worm within the margossa tree. That humble 
creature feeds on even the bitter margossa leaf which is its en- 
vironment ; much more a humble saint loves God in whom he 
lives. 

Another poem (p. 38) is full of a dreadful sense of the unpleasant- 
ness of senile decay, characteristic but unattractive. Incidentally, 
Mr Hooper in his charity has given it as title a couplet from a Christian 
hymn, the second line of which introduces an idea foreign to the 
poem. As a point of translation, it seems doubtfully wise to use as 
titles lines from Christian Scriptures or hymns which in some cases 
inevitably carry with them a connotation foreign to this context. 
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The saint sees God in everything : 


All places, shining like great lotus pools 
On a blue mountain broad, to me are but 
The beauties of his eye (p. 72). 


We may all be grateful for these translations. 
LonDON G. E. PHi.uirs 





MEDICINE IN INDIA 


THe Work oF MEDICAL WoMEN IN INDIA. By MarGaret L. BaLrour 
and Ruta Youne. Foreword by Dame M. Scharlieb. Illustrated. 
Map. London: Oxford University Press. 9s. 1929. 

Survey oF MeEpicaL Missions IN Inp14. Prepared by the Christian 
Medical Association in conjunction with the National Christian 
Council. Map. Poona: 1 Staveley Road. Re. 1. 1929. 


HE first book worthily celebrates the diamond jubilee of the 

work of qualified medical women in India. Some of the 

pioneers are still with us, and it is fitting that a record should be 
made of their heroic labours while the facts are still available. 

The book opens with a short description of ‘ The Field,’ written 
by authors who know and love the people. Ignorance, caste rules 
and the pardah system render medical aid by women more essential 
but add to its difficulties. In spite of all obstacles wonderful pro- 
gress has been made, and there are now 188 hospitals staffed entirely 
by women, of which 98 are mission hospitals. In many other 
hospitals women are found on the staff. 

The history of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, started in 1885, 
and of the Women’s Medical Service which grew out of it in 1914, 
are given in full. Conditions of service are good enough to attract 
the best type of medical woman and there are now over forty on 
its list, of whom one-third are Indians. Many more hospitals are 
needed to meet the needs of the women of India. 

Medical education is perhaps the most important part of the 
work which is being done by medical women. It was found that 
many girls would not attend mixed colleges and schools, and to meet 
their need the Ludhiana school was founded and was followed after 
many years by other schools giving training to sub-assistant surgeons. 
The Lady Hardinge College at Delhi, which teaches for a university 
qualification, was opened in 1916, and has now 121 students; 182 
women are studying in mixed colleges and 97 in mixed schools. 
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A considerable section of the book is given to preventive medicine, 
which the authors consider of primary importance. Maternity 
welfare work, including the training and supervision of dais and 
midwives, must be done by women, and an account is given of 
different efforts in all parts of the country to meet the need of India’s 
mothers. Child welfare movements are springing up on all sides, 
and health schools have been opened in Delhi and elsewhere to 
train welfare workers. A strong case is made for the necessity of 
appointing medical women as full-time officers of the Health Depart- 
ment in each Province to co-ordinate and develop all these efforts. 

The chapter on medical missions is sympathetically written. 
The work of the most important hospitals is passed in rapid review, 
and it is stated that ‘as a general rule mission hospitals are well 
built and well equipped, although the pressure of financial stringency 
is sometimes apparent.’ Missionaries were prominent among the 
pioneers and have led the way in the training of nurses, routine 
examination of school children and establishment of sanatoria for 
tuberculosis. With regard to the future the writers feel that with 
the growth of medical aid by Government and local bodies the need 
for mission hospitals will diminish, and suggest preventive work as 
an alternative sphere. 

The thought of medical missionaries on this question is set forth 
in the Survey of Medical Missions in India. This is the report of a 
survey conducted by the Christian Medical Association in co-opera- 
tion with the National Christian Council. Most of the mission 
hospitals were personally visited by experienced missionaries, and 
material was collected from all. The recommendations are based 
on the conviction that ‘the ministry of healing is an essential part 
of the work of the Christian Church. . . . The Christian should 
concern himself with the care of the sick apart from whether others 
are carrying on this work or not.’ 

Statistics of government medical aid are included, which show 
that there is still an immense amount of unrelieved suffering and 
abundant room for medical mission work. There are 177 mission 
hospitals with about 9000 beds; 124,443 in-patients, and over a 
million out-patients are treated annually. The history and work 
of some of the hospitals are graphically described, important ques- 
tions relating to all aspects of the work are discussed, and finally 
an appeal is made to the Church to provide staff and equipment 


more worthy of the ideal set up. This report, being the considered 
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conclusions of the medical missionary body in India, is worthy of 
the careful consideration of all who direct missionary policy. 

The two records may be read together as evidence of the working 
out in our day of the Lord’s command : *‘ Heal the sick.’ 


C. R. GREENFIELD 
Poona 





THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Tue AmeERICcAN NEGRO. Edited by Donatp Youne, Ph.D. (THE 
Annals. Vol. CXL, No. 229. Nov.1928.) Philadelphia : Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. $2.50. 1928. 


N 1898 The Annals published its first article on the American 
Negro—a paper by Dr W. E. B. DuBois—and in 1918 an 
attempt was made to sum up the achievements of the Negro since 
the emancipation, in a volume entitled The Negro’s Progress in 
Fifty Years. This is the first comprehensive survey since then. 
Great changes have intervened in those sixteen years. The migration 
of very large numbers of Negroes to the Northern States, and their 
entry into industrial life, has changed the aspect of the ‘ Negro 
Problem.’ The development of Inter-racial Commissions where 
white and coloured people can frankly discuss their difficulties has 
improved conditions in the South, and much new light has been 
thrown on the race problem and on the potential abilities of different 
races by the researches of psychologists and other scientists. 

The book was prepared with the help of members of the Commit- 
tee on Inter-racial Relations of the Social Science Research Council. 
It deals first with race relations generally in the United States, 
then examines statistics on the Negro family and health, the Negro 
criminal, feeble-minded and pauper, passing on to the legal status 
of the Negro in the United States. The sections on the economic 
achievement of the Negro and his mental abilities and achievements 
are particularly interesting. They show remarkable progress in 
many lines, and the writers, though sympathetic, definitely aim at 
a strictly impartial and scientific attitude. Six papers on organiza- 
tion for social betterment deal with Negro efforts for race progress, 
recreational facilities in town and country, social work and health, 
the Church and the Y.M.C.A. Four papers on race relations in 
other lands—South Africa, Latin America, West Africa and Europe 
—close the volume. 
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The list of authors includes a large proportion of those best known 
as writers on race relations and workers for racial peace in America, 
both white men and Negroes, and of varying shades of opinion. 

B. D. Grason 


CuIpsTeaD, SURREY 





LATIN AMERICAN EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


EVANGELICALS AT Havana: Being an Account of the Hispanic American 
Evangelical Congress at Havana, Cuba, June 20-80, 1929. By 
SamMuEL Guy Inman. New York: Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America. 25 cents. 1929. 


HE writer of this attractive little volume is Secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin America and one of the 
greatest living authorities in Latin American affairs. He has also been 
for many years the soul of co-operative effort among the evangelical 
forces operating in that continent. 

The book contains information of the greatest importance for 
students of religious trends in the Latin lands of America. The 
congress here surveyed was the third of a series of similar gatherings 
convened within recent years. The first of these met at Panama in 
1916, and the second at Montevideo in 1925. Very significant, how- 
ever, were some of the new features in the Havana congress. The 
two former congresses had been organized almost entirely by the 
mission boards interested ; the preliminary studies were the work 
of foreigners; the great majority of those attending were also 
foreigners. In the case of the Havana congress, its organization was 
the work of nationals; the preliminary papers were all written in 
Spanish instead of in English ; while an analysis of the membership 
showed that there were 118 Latin Americans and 82 foreigners 
present. Spanish, moreover, was the official language of the congress. 

The reading of this book confirms the impression that the evan- 
gelical movement is fast arriving in Latin America. It is now 
indigenous. Its influence and prestige are rapidly increasing, and it is 
catching a constructive vision of the great task before it. The Cuban 
Government recognized the congress officially, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs spoke on behalf of his Government at the opening 
session. The Cuban press gave great prominence to the daily 
discussions. 
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One of the most interesting resolutions passed was that relating 
to the organization of a federation of evangelical Churches in Latin 
America, which should also include Spain and Portugal. A meeting 
of the bodies interested in entering this federation will take place 
when the World’s Sunday School Convention meets at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1982. 

The coming of age of evangelical Christianity in the Latin lands 
of America coincides with the entry of these lands into world politics, 
for, as Dr Inman points out, Latin America has already given three 


presidents to the League of Nations. 
JoHN A. Mackay 
GENEVA 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARY WORK 


OsstacLes A L’APOSTOLAT: COMPTE-RENDU DE LA SEPTIEME SEMAINE 
DE MISSIOLOGIE DE Louvain (1929). Louvain: Editions du 
Museum Lessianum. Fr. 20. 1929. 

La MEDECINE DANS LEs Missions. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Fr. 14. 1929. 


difficulties which the missionaries of the Roman Church 

meet in their several fields are similar to those met by 

missionaries of other Churches ; but they have some of their own in 

addition : for example, the existence of the schismatic Aglipayan 

Church in the Philippines, and an obstacle reported from more than 
one field, namely, ‘ Protestantism.’ 

A speaker from China pointed out a former difficulty there, now 
removed. He said that one of the most salutary results of the con- 
secration of Chinese bishops had been the sight afforded to the 
Chinese of foreigners prostrate at the feet of a Chinese prelate, a 
sight as welcome to all patriots as the reverse was offensive before 
the consecrations. A strong plea was made for a Roman Catholic 
Chinese university, which the conference approved. The plan 
included the provision of a college for Chinese students in Louvain, 
affiliated to the University, where the staff of the projected university 
in China would receive education and training. 

The second book is a collection of eight lectures given at the 
Institut Catholique de Paris in 1928-1929, under the auspices of the 
Union Missionnaire du Clergé. (The introductory lecture, on the 
principles underlying medical missions and the interest shown in 
them by the present Pope, has been published separately under the 
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title of Pie XI et la Médecine au Service des Missions.) The medical 
education of missionaries and various aspects of the medical work 
of Roman Catholic missions in different parts of the world are dealt 
with. Although of unequal value, taken together the lectures give 
a fair picture of what is being undertaken. The book contains a 
number of references to Protestant medical missions, and comments 
which indicate appreciation (pp. 4-5) of the article by Dr Frimodt- 
Miller in this Review for January 1929. 


M. M. UNDERHILL 
LONDON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Missions : Governments: and Christian Education. By Aidan 
Cotton, C.R. (London: S.P.G. 8d. 1929.) A small pamphlet in 
which some fundamental questions in the relation of missions and 
governments in school work are brought forward clearly—questions 
which are absorbing the attention of many missionary administrators 
at the present time, and which will have to be squarely faced within 
the next few years. The formulation of the right questions is the 
first important step towards the answers. Mr Cotton does not 
attempt to answer his own questions, but his presentation of them 
will help those who must give the answers to realize what the real 
problems are. B. D. G. 


Goties Wort in den Urwéildern von Neuguinea. Von Johann 
Flierl. (Neuendettelsau: Missionshaus. RM. 2.50. 1929.) This 
history of the work of the Lutheran Church in New Guinea is written 
by the senior missionary, who was himself the pioneer of the mission 
and has worked there for more than fifty years. It has, in con- 
sequence, somewhat of the nature of an autobiography, which adds 
to its interest. In 1876 Missionssenior Flierl and one colleague 
landed in Finschhafen; to-day the Church numbers over 14,500 
souls. He describes the growth of the Church, its educational and 
medical work, and the difficulties of the war period. Details are 
given of the missionary personnel from the beginning. A map and 
many photographs appear in an appendix. M. M. U. 





NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ProFessor Px. Kounstamm, D.Sc., writes the first of two articles 
on a subject of fundamental importance to the missionary move- 
ment. Although the Review is not a journal of theology or phil- 
osophy, we hope to include a number of articles in forthcoming 
numbers dealing with different aspects of that tremendous claim 
which lies at the basis of Christian missions. To that claim much 
that is most characteristic of the thought and life of the modern 
world in the West is wholly opposed. This is widely recognized, 
but it is not enough, in face of it, merely to emphasize the importance 
of evangelism or to bemoan an ebbing tide of faith. We need to 
gather our forces for the most profound, fearless and faithful state- 
ment (and, if need be, re-statement) of that ultimate claim. Few 
can help in this task better than those who have first-hand knowledge 
of those intellectual disciplines which are most typical of the modern 
outlook. In this respect Dr Kohnstamm is somewhat unusual, for 
besides having a doctor’s degree in natural science, he has been a 
lecturer in philosophy and a professor of thermodynamics in the 
University of Amsterdam, and now holds the chair of education in 
the same University. 





The Rev. Nicot Macnicot, D.Litt., D.D., for many years a 
missionary of the United Free Church of Scotland at Poona, and 
lately Secretary of the National Christian Council of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, needs no introduction to readers of the Review. The 
subject with which he deals will be in many minds during the present 
year. Using some recent books about India, including two which 
deal with the two most famous living Indians, he seeks to interpret 
the spiritual issues which underlie the play of political events. 





The Rev. E. W. THompson, now one of the Secretaries of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, was for many years a 
missionary in India, and has frequently contributed to our pages. 
His paper is the fruit of a recent visit to the Southern States of 
North America and to the West Indies. 
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Dr H. Kraemer, after thorough preparation in Holland and at 
Cairo for work among Moslems, has for some years laboured in Java 
under the Netherlands Bible Society. His paper may be read along 
with Professor Kohnstamm’s and others which have appeared in our 
pages since the Jerusalem meeting. 


Nores ON CONTRIBUTORS 





Dr R. H. H. GouEEN is a missionary of the American Presbyterian 
Church, working at Vengurla in Western India. He is the Editor of 
the Journal published by the Christian Medical Association of India, 
and himself took a large share in the survey of medical missionary 
work in India recently carried out by that Association. The report 
of the Survey is reviewed in this number, and we hope that it will be 
widely studied by those responsible for the charge of medical missions 
in India. In addition to the wealth of information it contains, the 
report performs two invaluable services. It challenges the wide- 
spread lack of policy in medical mission work, and it offers the 
groundwork of a policy. Whether that policy is accepted or rejected, 
the study of the report cannot but lead to a thorough consideration 
of the true place of the medical arm in the total scheme of missionary 
work. 





M. Maurice LEENHARDT has worked in the Pacific Islands for 
years under the Société des Missions Evangeliques de Paris. He has 
also travelled in Africa. He is a well-known authority on the 
customs of the Pacific island races. The close connexion between 
missionary work and anthropological studies is generally admitted. 
Readers will remember the series of articles on African initiation 
rites published in 1927. Here we have another practical matter of 
great importance to the missionary, illuminated in a remarkable way 
by M. Leenhardt’s wide experience and scientific method. 





Ds W. TEN Boom is a missionary among the Jews working at 
Hilversum in Holland. He is well known as a student of Jewish life 
and especially of Zionism. Though he does no more than refer, in 
his article, to the recent troubles in Palestine, his analysis of Zionism 
will be found highly suggestive by those who wish to understand 
this strange phenomenon and the totally opposite strains which 
compose it. 
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The Rev. WapE Crawrorp Barciay, D.D., is afraid that the 
enthusiasm with which religious education is being pursued in some 
parts of the world may lead to a forgetting of the need for continual 
adaptation and the discovery of local initiative, if the result is not 
to be the general imposition of a western scheme. Dr Barclay is the 
Executive Secretary of the Joint Committee on Religious Education 
in Foreign Fields of the Foreign Missions Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and has travelled widely in the East. 





The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions has 
recently celebrated the jubilee of its work in Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa), and the article by the Rev. Joun T. Tucker, D.D., one of 
the missionaries of the Board, is therefore very timely. The article 
will be read with added interest in view of the recent difficulties 
caused by Portuguese Government policy, now, it appears, happily 
changed. 





The Rev. J. T. C. BLackmoreE is a missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Algeria, and Superintendent of the Kabylie 
District. He represented what is now the Near East Christian Council 
at the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council. 





The writers of book reviews are: Mr J. H. Oldham, Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council and the first Editor of this 
Review ; Professor Heinrich Frick, D.Theol., Dr Phil., of Marburg ; 
Professor Eric A. Walker of the University of Cape Town ; Dr E, W. 
Wallace, formerly Secretary of the China Christian Education Associa- 
tion, lately appointed Chancellor of Victoria University, Toronto; 
the Rt Rev. John Hind, D.D., Bishop in Fuh-Kien ; Professor K. S. 
Latourette, Ph.D., of Yale University; Mr Marshall N. Fox, 
worker among Armenian refugees; the Rev. Godfrey E. Phillips, 
formerly a missionary in India, now a Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society ; Dr C. Rose Greenfield, of St Margaret’s Hospital, 
Poona (Church of Scotland Mission); Miss B. D. Gibson, Assistant 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council; and the Rev. 


John A. Mackay, D.Litt., Secretary for Religious Work of the South 
American Federation of Y.M.C.A.s. 
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ll. Missionary Biography 


Nicut so LanGsaM!: Missionserinnerungen 
an Vater Bodelschwingh. W. Trittelvitz. 
Bilder. 170 S. Bethel b. Bielefeld: Ver- 
lagshandlung der Anstalt Bethel. M. 2. 
1929. 106 

Dan CRAWFORD: MISSIONARY AND PIONEER 
tn CENTRAL AFrica. G. E. Tilsley. Fore- 
word by Dr Laws of Livingstonia. Maps. 
Illus. xix+609 pp. London and Edin- 
burgh: Oliphants. 16s. 


1929. 107. 
A review is in preparation. 


Frans HANNULA, ELAMA JA TOIMINTA. Edv. 
Hannula. Illus. 88 pp. Helsinki: Suo- 
men Lahetysseura. FM. 10. 1929. 108. 


Karen Jerre: Im Kampf um ein Volk in 
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Sick. 270S. Stuttgart: Steinkopf. M. 6. 
1929. 09. 

The biography of a worker among Armenian 
refugees. 


RaymunbDus Lutius: De eerste aged 


onder de Mohammedanen. E. Smit. 
72 pp. den Haag: Zendingsstudieraad. 
f. 0.80. 1928. r7zo. 


PaTTESON OF MELANESIA: A Brief Life of 
Coleridge Patteson, Missionary Bishop. 
rank H. L. Paton. ix+209 pp. London: 


S.P.C.K. 38. 6d. 1930. rz. 
SCHETSEN UIT HET LEVEN VAN LuDWIG 
INGWER NOMMENSEN. J. H. Hemmens. 


341 pp. Weltevreden: Emmink. 1929. 172. 
A missionary among the Bataks. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER ALS LEIDSMAN MET EEN 

LEVENSBESCHRIJVING. Vertaling van H. 


van Lunzen. Hans Wegmann. 104 Di. 
Huis ter Heide, Utrecht: Wachttoren. 
f. 1.75. 1929. I1I3. 


Lars OLSEN SKREFSRUDIN ELAMAKERTA. Yrj6 
Karilas. 74 pp. Helsinki: Suomen La- 
hetysseura. . 10. 1929. II4. 

FRANCIS XAVIER: Knight Errant of the Cross, 


1506-1552. Edith A. Robertson. (New 
Missionary Biographies, No. 10.) Frontis- 
piece. Map. 207 pp. London: Student 


Christian Movement. . 1930. 75. 
An admirably written biography, the last in 
this series. 
See also r2z (S. J. Umbreit). 
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THE MISSIONARY EDUCATION OF INTER- 
MEDIATES. Mabel G. Kerschner. viii+184 
pp. New York: Missionary Education 
ovement. $1. 1929. 76. 

See 155 (Social Gospel), 176-84 (Religious 
Education). 
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Genference Reports and Year Books 


Osstacitas A Lt’Apostotat: Compte Rendu 
de la Septiéme Semaine de Missiologie de 
Louvain (1929). 260 pp. Louvain: Edi- 
tions du Museum Lessianum. Fr. 20. 1929. 


rr?. 
dee review, p. 308. 


See also rr8 (Japan Year Book), 1767 (German 
Year Book), 168 (Far East Year Book). 
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THE JAPAN YEAR Book (1930). 26th issue. 
506 pp. Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. Lon- 


don: Azakami, 6 Denmark Street, W.C. 2. 
New York: Dixie Business Book Shop. 
Y. 15. 328.6d. 1930. r78, 


GESCHICHTE VON JAPAN. 2. Band: Hialfte 
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Erlebnisse und Beobachtungen im ions- 
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Samuel John Umbreit. Tafeln. 303 S. 
Stuttgart: Christliches Verlagshaus. M. 5. 
1929. fr2z. 

tFormMosaA—JAaPAN’s EXPERIMENT. K. K. 


Kawakami. Atlantic Monthly, 1929 (Dec.), 


838-47. 122. 

See also rr5 (Xavier), 168 (Year Book), 229 
(Nationalism). 

China 

THe INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF MANn- 
cHuRIA. C. Walter Young. xxx-+307 pp. 
Chicago: University Press. $3.50. 1929. 
r23. 

A digest and analysis of treaties, eements 

and Je tiations seed for the Kyoto session 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


A SHort History oF CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 
Richard Wilhelm. Translated by Joan 


oshua from Die Geschichte der Chinestsche 
284 pp. London: Harrap. 


ultur, 1928. 





12s. 6d. 1929. 


124. 








KINA, 














{RECONSTRUCTION IN Catna. T. A. Bisson. 
Fog Policy Association Information Ser- 


vice (New York), 1930 (Jan. 22). 125. 

¢{BEV@GELSEN FOR LANDSBYOPDRAGELSE I 
Kina, W. T. Tao. Ost og Vest, 1929 (9), 
278-88. 126. 

Movement for village education in China. 

{De KINESISKE STUDENTERS STILLING TIL DET 
RELIGI@SE PROBLEM. Y. T. Wu. Ost og 
Vest, 1929 (9), 266-73. 127. 

Chinese students and religious problems. 

{Das HEUTIGE CHINA UND DIE DEUTSCHE 
Mission. Johannes Miller. NAMZ, 1930 
(Jan.), 16-26. 128. 


tKinas Foikeviser. T. Z. Koo. Ost og 
Vest, 1929 (9), 257-05. 129. 
Chinese A at 
See also 165 (History), 168 (Year Book), 172-3 
(Education), 194 (Church), 205 (Religion). 


Malay Archipelago 
See 105 (Methodists in Java), rr2 (L. I. 
Nommensen), 165 (History), 22z (Java). 


Indo-China and Farther india 
Un EMPIRE COLONIAL FRANCAIS: L’Indochine. 
Georges Maspéro. Cartes. Figures. 360 
pp. Paris et Bruxelles: Van Oest. Fr. 
150. 1929. 130. 

Volume contains ‘Le pays et ses habitants, 
Phistoire, la vie sociale.’ A second volume will 
follow. 

Britich india and Ceylon 


ManATMA GANDHI's IpgEas. Including Selec- 
tions from his Writings. C. F. Andrews. 


Frontispiece. 382 pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1929. r3r. 
See pp. 174-82. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: Letters to a Friend. 
Edited and with two introductory essays by 


C. F, Andrews. Illus. 195 pp. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1929. 132. 
See pp. 174-82. 


LiInpDE ET son AME: Ecrits des Grands 
Penseurs de l’Inde contemporaine. (Feuilles 
del’Inde, No.1.) 504pp. Paris: Librairie 
des Lettres et des Arts. Fr. 35. 1928. 
133. 

THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA. 
Vera Anstey. x+581 pp. London: Long- 
mans. 258. 1930. 134. 

A careful statement based on fifteen years of 
study. 

THE AGRARIAN SysTEM OF MosLEM INDIA: 
An Historical Essay with Appendices. 
W. H. Moreland. xvii+296 pp. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. 15s. 1929. 135. 


Throws light on the life of the peasantry. 


tinp1a To-pay. Nicol Macnicol, 
D.D. 


D.Litt., 
IRM, 1930 (Apr.), 174-82. 136. 
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Gups Fortspdr. Nils Dahlberg. 269 pp. 
Stockholm: Evangeliska Fosterlands Stif- 
telsens Bokférlag. Kr. 3.75 and Kr. 4.75. 
1929. 137. ; 

Pictures of the work of this Swedish society in 
India and Africa. 

tBurMa: AN UNDEVELOPED Monsoon Coun- 
try. L. Dudley Stamp. Geographical Re- 
view (New York), 1930 Pian), 36-109. 138. 

See also 104 (Mennonites), rr5 (Xavier), 165 

(History), r89 ca. ae (Women’s Club), 

197-9, 234 (Church), 206-7 (Religion), 229 

(Nationalism). 

Central Asia 


THE CHALLENGE oF CENTRAL Asta: A Brief 
Survey of Tibet and its Borderlands, Mon- 
golia, North-West Kansu, Chinese Turkestan 
and Russian Central Asia. Map. Statistics. 
Bibliography. 136 pp. London: World 
Dominion Press. 58. 1929. 139. 

See also 165 (History). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 
Diz TURKEI SEIT DEM WELTKRIEGE: Ge- 
schichts Kalendar, 1918-1928. Gotthard 
aschke und Erich Pritsch. 154S. Berlin: 
eutsche Gesellschaft fir {slamkunde. 
M. 6.50. 1929. 140. 
A summary of events given monthly. 
{THe Story oF THE Earty Turks. Lee 
Vrooman. MW, 1930 (Jan.), 24-36. 40a. 
ARABS AND JEWS IN PALESTINE. Henry W. 
Nevinson. Foreign Affairs (New York), 
1930 (Jan.), 225-36. 44qr. 
See also rzo (Raymond Lull), 163 (Zionism), 
208—9a (Islam). 





Africa 
(General) 
See 202-3 (Dowry Systems). 
North Africa 


(from Morocco to Somaliland) 


Lz Maroc: Le Pays et son histoire, I’Euvre 
francaise, l’Avenir. E. Lemoigne. Illus. 
Carte. 188 pp. Paris: Notre Domaine 
Colonial. Fr. 15. 1929. 142. 


CuEz LES PkrEs Brancs: Tunisie, Kabylie, 
Sahara. Avec des Notes, Commentaires et 
Extraits divers sur les Missions méthodistes 
américaines et sur la Situation politique en 
Kabylie. René Vanlande. 212 pp. Paris: 
Peyronnet. Fr. 12. 1929. I43. 

t{THE EpucATIONAL WorRK OF THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT IN ALGERIA. J. T. C. Black- 
more. IRM, 1930 (Apr.), 266-76. 144. 

¢La FEMME DANS LE MILIEU FAMILIAL A Fez. 
A. Goichon. Bulletin de l'Afrique frangaise 





(Paris), 1929 (Mai), 285-94. 145. 
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Weet Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


L’AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANGAISE. Camille 
Guy. 208 pp. Paris: Larose. Fr. 20. 
1929. 146. 


Le RoYAUME D’ARDA ET SON EvANGELISATION 
aU xvimme Srtcie. Henri Labouret et Paul 
Rivet. (Travaux et Mémoires de 1'Institut 
d’Ethnologie, tome vm). Plates. 62 pp. 
Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie. Fr. 30. 1929. 
147. 

Tue NATIVE STATES OF THE GOLD Coast: 
History AND ConsTiTuTION. II. AHANTA. 
C. W. Welman. Map. 88 pp. London: 
Crown Agents for onies, 4 Millbank, 
S.W. 1. 28. 6d. 1930. 1748. 

Compiled from materials in the Native Affairs 
Department at Accra. 
+L’Ame, te DovuBLE, LES SORCIERS ET LES 
ETEURS DE SORTS CHEZ LES VOLTAIQUES. 
. Labouret. Outre-Mer (Paris), 1929 (Sep.), 
350-66. 149. 

}L’INFLUENCE DU Mimieu suR LEs INDIVIDUS 
EN AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANCAISE. H. 
Huret. Outre-Mer (Paris), 1929 (Sep.), 


332-50. 50. 

+THE Drink TRAFFIC IN West AFRICA. 
E. W. Thom Foreign Field (London), 
1930 (Jan.), 83-6. 52. 

?tFirty YEars In ANGOLA, PorTUGUESE WEST 
Arrica. John T. Tucker, D.D. IRM, 
1930 (Apr.), 256-65. 752. 

See also rz3 (A. Schweitzer). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


SCHILDWACHT AM KILIMANDSCHARO. I. Buch. 
DER BAUGRUND. Bruno Gutmann. 
Kunstdrucktafeln. Kart. 81 S. Kassel: 
Barenreiterverlag. M. 3.20 und M. 4.50. 
1929. I53. 

See also 107 (D. Crawford). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
PA FARDEVAGAR 1 RuopEsia. Josef Othenius. 
124 pp. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses Bokfdrlag. Kr. 1.75. 


1929. 154. 
fepelaies of a tour in Rhodesia. 
See also 137 (Swedish Missions), 20z (Witch- 
craft), 203 (Lobola). 
America and the West indies 
THE BACKGROUND OF THE SociAL GOSPEL IN 
America. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Haarlem: 
Willink. 1928. 17255. 
See review, p. 288. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
E. F. Every, D.D. 
pp. London: 
756. 

IM VIERTEN ErpTeIL : Kulturfragen Amerikas, 
Wilhelm Mensching. 95S. ernigerode a. 
Harz: Hans Harder. M. 3.25. 1929. 157. 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Prepared under the direction of Charles P. 
Howland. xvi+535 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $5. 1929. 158. 

An objective study dealing with the West 
Indies, Central America and the problems of 
immigration. 

{THE AMERICAN OccUPATION OF Haiti. Ray- 
mond L. Buell. Foreign Policy Association 
Information Service (New York), 1929 (Nov. 
27, Dec. 12). 159. 


See also 232 (Race). 


Auetraiasia and Oceania 


Les Ires Marguises. Louis Rollin. Illus. 
Cartes. 334 pp. Paris: Société d’Editions 
Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales. 
Fr. 40. 1929. 160. 

Deals with the geography, ethnography, 
me G colonization and development of the 
Islan: 


IN SouTH AMBRICA, 
Iilus. Maps. vii+212 
S.P.C.K. 78. 6d. 929, 


West NiEuw-GuINEE, MET DE ‘ Jonc Hot- 
LAND’ oP Reis. Jj. van Muylwijk. Illus, 
96 bl. Ocegstgeest: Zendingsbureau. f. 0.65. 
1929. J6r. 

{De INVLOED VAN DE WESTERSCHE CULTUUR 
OP DE INWONERS VAN Posso. Alb. C. 
Kruyt. TZM, 1929 (4), 331-42. 162. 

See also zo2 (Missionary History), rrr (Bp. 
Patteson), 276 (Education), 195 (Papuan 
Church), 202 (Dowry Systems). 

3 The Jews 

¢Ziontsm. W.ten Boom. IRM, 1930 (Apr.), 
231-40. 163. 

See also 141 (Palestine), 210-11 (Judaism). 


Fields General 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS: PERMANENT MANDATES 
Commission. Minutes of the Sixteenth 


Session. Nov. 1929. (C. 538. M. roz2. 
1929 VI.) 216 pp. Geneva: League of 
Nations blication. London: Constable. 
6s. 1929. 164. 


HisTorRE DE 1L’ExTREME-ORIENT. 2 vols. 
René Grousset. Planches. Cartes. 770 pp. 
Paris: Geuthner. Chaque Fr. 25. 1929. 


165. 
Deals with India, China, Tibet, Indo-China, 
Sumatra and Java. The history of Japan will 


be treated in another work. 
Six Great Personalities of 
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Close.') Portraits. 
London : Appleton. 

Vivid sketches of Sun Yat-sen, Yamagata, 
Ito, Kemal, Stalin and Gandhi. 


sttpp. New York and 
$5. 218. 1929. 166. 


See also 1127, 169, 192-3 (R.C. Missions), 788 
(Baptist Medical Missions), 278 (Founders of 
Religions), 225 (Forced Labour), 226 (Man- 
dates), 228 (Slavery). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


KIRCHLICHES JAHRBUCH 1929. J. Schneider. 
597 S. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 17 
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und M. 20. 1929. 167. 
OSTASIEN-JAHRBUCH. Nr. 9. Jahresbericht 
der Ostasien-Mission. Witte. 165 S. 
Berlin: Ostasien-Mission. M. 1.50. 1930. 
168. 


Les Missions CATHOLIQUES. Mgr Beaupin. 
(Bibliothéque catholique illustrée.) 56 PP. 
Paris: Bloudet Gay. Fr. 4.75. 1929. 169. 

tZENDING EN MISSIE IN TIJDSCHRIFT EN 
Bork. H.M.vanNes. Nieuwe Theologische 
Studién, 1930 (Jan.), 10-19. 170. 

See also 118 (Japan Year Book), 186 (Medical 
Mission Directory). 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 
{Mission uND Kunst. Martin Schlunk. 
NAMZ, 1930 (Jan.), 25-32; (Feb.), 40-51. 
171. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
China 

TRELIGION AND CHARACTER IN CHRISTIAN 
MippLE Scuoors: A Study of Religious 
Education in Christian Private Middle 
Schools of China. Chester S. Miao and 
Frank W. Price. Educational Review, 1929 
(Oct.), 353-429. 172. 

{REGULATIONS FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Pro- 
mulgated by the Minister of Education, 
August 29, 1929. (Translated.) Educa- 
tional Review, 1929 (Oct.), 447-55. 173. 

See also 126 (Village Education). 


Africa 
MissIOns: GOVERNMENTS: AND CHRISTIAN 
Epucation. Aidan Cotton, C.R. 


2 . 
London: Society for Propagation of the 
Gospel. 3d. 1929. 174. 
See review, p. 309. 
tLa Pépacocie appLtiguée A Nos Norrs 
p’AFrIQgUE. H. M. Dubois. Africa (Lon- 
don), 1929 (Oct.), 381-404. 175. 
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Other Fields 


TowarpD Unity tn Epucation: Report of the 
First Conference on National Religious 
Education, held in Canterbury College Hall 
on September 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1929. 62 pp. 
Christchurch: New Zealand Council of 
Religious Education. 38. 1929. 176. 

The Conference focussed the attention of a 
large and representative group on the question, 
and high hopes of Sam and co-operative 
results are entertained. 

General 


CuuRCH AssEMBLY: Report of the Commission 
on Religious Education appointed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, pur- 
suant to Resolution of the Church Assembly, 
1924. Together with the Minority Report. 
London : Publications Board, Church House. 
38. 6d. 1929. 177. 

See review, p. 277. 

THE THEOLOGY oF Crisis. H. Emil Brunner. 

x+118 pp. New York and London: 


Scribner’s. $3. 10s. 6d. 1929. 178. 
See review, p. 277. 
Der MittLerR. H. Emil Brunner. x+565 S. 


Tubingen: Mohr. M. 14.40 und M. 16.40. 
1927. 179. 
See review, p. 277. 

Das Wort GOTTES UND DER UNTERRICHT. 
Gerhard Bohne. 272 S. Berlin: Furche 
Verlag. RM. 8 und RM. 9. 1929. 1r8o. 

See review, p. 277- 

PSYCHOLOGIE DES JUGENDALTERS. Edouard 
Spranger. 12. Aufl. xv+364 S. Leipzig: 
Quelle und Meyer. M.9. I929. 1281. 

See review, p. 277- 

Die PADAGOGIK DER GEGENWART UND DER 
RELIGIONSUNTERRICHT. Otto Eberhard 
66 S. Leipzig: Dé6rffling und Franke. 
M. 1.80. 1930. 1782. 

See review, p. 277. 


Encyc ica Letter oF His Hoitingess Pius X1 


ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
35 pp. Vatican: Polyglot Press. 4d 
1930. 82a. 


See review, p. 277. 
Kinp unp Kuttus: Kinderkirche und Schule. 


Otto Eberhard. viii+158 S. Giitersloh : 
Bertelsmann. M. 5.50. 1929. 183. 

Can I TEACH My CHILD RELIGION? George 
Stewart, Ph.D. Bibliography. 128 pp. 
London: Student Christian Movement. 
38. 1929. 184. 


tSome Factors IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDIGENOUS CURRICULA. Wade Crawford 
Barclay, D.D. IRM, 1930 (Apr.), 241-55. 


185. 
Medica! Missions 
A Drrectory oF MeEpIcaLt Missions: Head 





See also 144 (Algeria). 





Stations and Foreign Staff. Henry Fowler. 
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iv+123 pp. London: World Dominion 
Press. 28. 6d. 1929. 186. 
A most useful compilation. 

La MEDICINE DANS LES Missions : Conférences 
données a 1'Institut i de Paris, 
1928-1929. 256 pp. Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
Fr. 14. 1929. 187. 

See review, p. 308. 

‘Heat THE Sick’: Twenty-five Years of 
Baptist Medical Missions. R. Fletcher 
Moorshead, M.B., F.R.C.S. Illus. 224 pp. 
London: Carey Press. 38. 6d. 1930. 188. 

¢MepicaL Missions IN INDIA. R. H. H. 
Goheen, M.D. IRM, 1930 (Apr.), 209-19. 
789. 

See also 190 (Medical Women). 


Work among Women 


BRENNENDE FRAGEN DER FRAUENMISSION. 
Heft m1. Der ANTEIL DER Frau AN DER 
ARZTLICHE MissIOnN. 23S. Leipzig: Kom- 
missionsverlag. M. 0.45. 1930. 190. 

VALUE OF A WOMEN’S CLUB IN a COn- 
ee Community. Charlotte Viall 
Wiser. NCCR, 1930 (Jan.), 8-14. rgz. 


4X. The Church in the Mission Field 


¢Le CLerGct& INDIGENE. 08 Missions Catho- 
i , 1929 (Déc. 2), 53 . Mae 
tne bas joe 2 given up to the reports on 
the indigenous clergy in all parts of the world, 
iven at the ionary Congress at Lisieux, 
tember 1929. 
¢Les RELIGIEUX ET RELIGIEUSES INDIGENES. 
Les Missions Catholiques, 1929 (Déc. 16), 
69-600. 193. 
. Reports oun at Lisieux, see No. 792. 
Tue Cuurcn in Cutna. Donald W. Richard- 
son, D.D. 224 pp. Richmond, Va.: Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication. $1. 


1929. 194. ‘ 
A study of birth, growth and present condition, 
by the Tormer Dean of Nanking , Theological 

Seminary. 

Ems PAaPuAGEMEINDE. Christian Keysser. 
Bildtafen. 256 S. Kassel: Barenreiter- 
verlag. M. 4.80 und M.6. 1929. 195. _ 

The history of the development of a Christian 
community under the Neuendettelsau mission- 
aries. 


See also 196-9, 234 (Church Reunion), 


; X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 
CurisTiAN Unity: Its History and “Shee I 


i in unions, in all Lands. E 
; Slosser. xx+425 pp. New York: Dutton. 
$5. 1929. 196. 


organizations are studied in 


Parts 111 IV. 





INTERNATIONAL Review or Missions 


Tue CALL For CurisTiaAN Unity: The Chak 
lenge of a World Situation. x+279 pp. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. ba 


1930. 197. 
¢ voles of essays contributed at the request 
of the Anglican Evangelical Gove Movement. 
The writers approve of the scheme for reunion in 
South India. 
THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM: A Survey of 
the Present Position. Edited by Sir james 
Marchant. 292 pp. London: ‘ 


7s. 6d. New ork: Holt. $3. 
798. 


1929. 
BEFORE WE MEET AT THE LAMBETH CONFER- 
ENCE. Rt Rev. Neville S. Talbot, D.D. 
44. pp. London: Longmans. 28. 1930, 
198a. 


Sympathizing with desire for reunion, but 
anxious that nothing be done to impair the 
possibility of wider reunion. 

Lausanne, LAMBETH AND Soutu INDIA: 
Notes on the Present Position of the Re 
union Movement. N. P. Williams, D.D. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d, 


7930. 198b. 

trongly criticizes the scheme for reunion in 
S. India. 

¢CHURCH UNION IN SOUTHERN INDIA: THE 


SCHEME EXPLAINED. John J. Banninga, 
D.D. Review of the Churches, 1930 (Jan.), 


24-32. 199. 
ollowed oy a series of papers by different 
authors on ‘ The Scheme Discussed.’ 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
POLYTHEISME ET F&TICHISME. M. Briault. 

(Bibliothéque catholique des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses.) 200 pp. Paris: Bloud. Fr. 12. 
1930. 200, 
TarKasavva ja Risti1. O. E. Narhi. Illus. 
153 pp. Helsinki: Suomen Lihetysseura. 
.20. 1929. 201. 
Religious beliefs and witchcraft in Amboland. 


tDowry SysTEMS AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 


Maurice Leenhardt. IRM, 1930 (Apr.), 
220-30. 202. 

tLopota, — Dowry. John Soga. Blyths- 
wood Review, 1929 (Oct.), 78-9; (Nov.), 


86-8; (Dec.), 93-5. 203. 
TLa FAMILLE CHEZ LES PEUPLES PRIMITIFS. 
W. K 


- Koppers. Les Documents de la Vie 
Intellectuelle, 1929 (Déc. 20), 453-82. 204. 


See also 149 (West Africa). 


Religions of China 


Tue ETHICAL AND PoLiTICAL Works OF MOTSE 
(or Meh-Ti). Translated by Y. P. Mei. 





289 pp. London: Probsthain. 16s. 1929. 205. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 








Japan 
NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CoUNCIL 


T the annual meeting of the National Christian Council in November last 
the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai (of the Anglican communion), through its co- 
operating committee, was admitted as a participating body in the Council. 


The fullest satisfaction is felt throughout Japan at the step taken by the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai. 


At a former meeting of the Council a committee was appointed to make a 
study of the urgent question of attendance of schools at Shinto shrines. It has 
not yet reported. The whole matter turns on the question of whether bowing 
before the shrines is purely a patriotic gesture or whether it is interpreted as 
prayer. In the latter case Christians will be compelled to protest. 


On this subject the following excerpt from Fides Service of February 20th is 
enlightening : 


During the month of December of last year, the Japanese Government appointed 
a commission of thirty distinguished scholars, Shinto priests and members of both 
houses of the Diet to make a thorough study with a view towards revision and unification 
of the administration of Shinto shrines. One of the most interesting questions of the 
investigation is to decide whether Shinto is a religion in the strict sense of the word. 
Concerning this point Mr Kiyoshi Ikeda, director of the Shrine Bureau of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs, made the following statement in an interview with a representative 
of the Japan Advertiser: ‘The Government does not regard Shinto as a religion, but 
the Commission as a matter of course will take up the question for thorough discussion. 
If the Commission should decide that Shinto is a religion, the situation will be very 
serious. As a consequence it will involve many important questions, such as freedom 
of faith guaranteed by the Japanese Constitution, and financial appropriation for the 
maintenance and extension of shrines for educational and religious purposes.’ 

At the time of the Meiji Restoration in the nineteenth century the leaders of the 
Japanese people were most eager to snorerag? anything that might promote the national 
spirit and adherence to the imperial family. And since Shinto is closely connected 
with the person and the family of the Emperor its revival was strongly urged by the 
leading patriots. On the other hand it was unfeasible for a government that aimed at 
a complete adaptation to western ideas to establish a state religion and much less to 
enforce allegiance to it. To reconcile religious freedom with Japanese national feeling 
it was decided that Shinto was to be divided into two classes—‘ State Shinto’ which is 
regarded as a national ceremony and teaching of Japanese morality (according to 
Kato), and the Shinto of the thirteen sects which are officially recognized as religions 
on the same footing as Buddhism and Christianity. Thereupon the most famous 
shrines were taken over by the Government and thus were withdrawn, it is claimed, 
from religious worship. 

If one observes the Japanese visiting the ‘ non-religious ’ and ‘ religious ’ shrines it 
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would seem that these people find no difference whatever ; they perform in either case 
exactly the same ceremonies. 


THE Kinapom or Gop CAMPAIGN 


The campaign was inaugurated by early morning prayer meetings on January 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd all over Japan. Reports from Tokyo and Osaka state that 
over two thousand people attended in those two cities alone. A weekly news- 
paper is being ap in connexion with the campaign, to act both as an 
evangelistic medium and for publicity purposes. 

The central committee meets monthly and the executive committee weekly, 
and close touch is kept with the district committees, which make plans for local 
campaigns. Palm Sunday, April 13th, is to be observed in the church services 
of Japan by special reference to the campaign. 

A report written on January 3rd stated that thirty-nine places were already 
organized for the campaign at that early date, and more centres were being 
reported continually. 


New Y.M.C.A. Buripine 
On January 18th a new building was dedicated in Tokyo for the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The Japanese Home Department of 
the National Government contributed Y. 100,000, and H.M. the Emperor 
Y. 5000, to the total cost of Y. 1,600,000. (One yen is about 50 cents or 2s. 1d.) 


The Near East 


ScHoot oF Or1eENTAL Stupies, AMERICAN University, Carro 
pe December issue of The S.O.S. Bulletin gave a list of 62 students en- 
rolled in the present academic year. Classified according to nationality 
we find 29 Americans, 1 Australian, 1 Austrian, 23 British, 1 Canadian, 1 Danish, 
1 Esthonian, 1 German, 1 Italian, 1 Norwegian and 2 Swiss ; according to sex, 
there are 24 men and 38 women. The students represent 13 different societies. 





INDIGENOUS CHURCHES CONFERENCE 

A conference on ‘the Indigenous Churches and Evangelism’ was held in 
Cairo from December 3rd to 5th, 1929. It was attended by representatives 
from the Armenian, Coptic, Greek Orthodox and Protestant Churches. The 
questions discussed related to methods of evangelism, literature and the training 
of church members, enquirers and converts, and evangelism was held up as the 
supreme duty of the indigenous Church everywhere. Men and women of widely 
diftering nationalities and Churches took part in the conference, which was 
considered a distinct success. 

PERSIA 

A significant recent event in the missions working in Persia is the decision 
of the West and the East Persia Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. to unite as one mission. These two missions are supported by the same 
Board, but they have remained separate missions ever since they were organized 
over fifty years ago. This separation was due to the distance between the 
stations of the two, but transport facilities in Persia are steadily improving, 
and East and West Persia have recently come into much closer contact, 
and plans are now being made to unite the two missions as soon as possible. 
At a time when the Persian Church is earnestly seeking the way to unity, this 
step offers a stimulating example. 


















VacATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 


The first vacation Bible school in Syria was held in 1925 as an experiment. 
It was so complete a success that two more schools followed later in the year, 
and a committee was set up to organize and guide the movement. Eight schools 
were held in 1926, sixteen in 1927. The movement declined somewhat in 1928 
owing to lack of organization, but recovered in a remarkable degree in 1929, 
the committee receiving requests for help in organizing sixty schools. Supplies 
of material were not sufficient for so many, and ultimately forty-three schools 
were held attended by children of six religious bodies. The movement has 
established itself as a force in the religious life of Syria. 

In Palestine, too, the first vacation Bible school was held in 1925. By 1929 
the movement had so far spread that schools were held in most of the important 
centres of Palestine and Transjordan, three being conducted entirely by members 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. The success of the schools was largely due to 
three days of intensive training for leaders held in Jerusalem. 

The movement is drawing into itself men and women of many communions 
and is proving a unifying bond. 





Africa 


MIss1ionARY WorK IN THE CAMEROONS 


HE reports of the Basel missionaries since their return to the Cameroons 
in 1924 show that the results of the war are still bearing harmful fruit 
there. An increasing trend towards materialism is discernible among the 
Natives, the taste for simplicity and frugality is being lost, and inundation with 
the accompaniments of European culture is leading to the destruction of sound 
tribal life. Owing to the long interruption of missionary work during the war 
the conserving of constructive forces was seriously impeded and the situation 
is grave. As regards marriage, the Natives say: ‘It is become like a piece 
of clothing which one changes or discards when it is no longer beautiful or of 
use.” By far the greater number of lawsuits are disputes about marriage ; 
wives desert their husbands or men send away their wives; in either case 
the ‘ bride-price ’ has to be made good in coin or cattle. A serious result is the 
effect on child life: the children may be with their mother, who perhaps is 
living with a second, third or even fourth man; or they may be with their 
father, who in the meanwhile has taken one or more wives. 

Another difficulty for the missionaries lies in the presence of large 
numbers of men from the interior who have come to the coast in the hope of 
getting work. Although they provide a great missionary opportunity, there is 
another side: these people learn evil customs from one another, and a new 
heathendom of a yet more evil nature than the former is coming into being, 
calling for strenuous effort on behalf of the missionaries. 


GoLtp Coast CHristTiAN CouNCIL 


For the first time in the history of the Gold Coast, the Churches and missions 
working there met for united intercession on October 29th last. This signalled 
the formation of the Christian Council of the Gold Coast in which four Churches 
are joining, the Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan and Zionist. At the first 
meeting of the committee in November a draft constitution was adopted, which 
it was expected would be approved by the Council at its first meeting in the 
spring of this year. It is proposed to meet at least once annually, 
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The first corporate action of the Council was the preparation of a joint 
memorial on the liquor question to be presented to the Commission of Enquiry 
which met in December. 

The officers of the Council are as follows : Chairman, the Bishop of Accra ; 
Secretary, the Rev. A. W. Wilkie, D.D.; Assistant Secretary for Native Affairs, 
Mr de Graft Johnson. The office is at Accra, Gold Coast Colony (P.O. Box 135). 





India 


EpvucaTIONAL CoMMISSION 


ee was made in the section on India in the annual survey pub- 

lished in the International Review of Missions last January (pp. 31-2), 
to the appointment of a commission to study the whole position of missionary 
college education in modern India. The personnel of the commission is not 
yet fully completed, but Dr A. D. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol, has 
accepted the chairmanship, and Canon A. W. Davies will be one of the British 
representatives ; Dr 8. K. Datta and Mr 8. N. Mukarji will represent India. 
The appointment of the two American members and the remaining British 
member have yet to be made. The commission will sail in October and spend 
six months in India. 


Dr BUTTERFIELD 


Dr Kenyon Butterfield has been making good use of his time in India and 
has been travelling widely for his study of rural conditions, and conferring with 
many people. He expects to sail from Bombay on May 3rd and to spend some 
weeks in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. 


New MaGazine 


The United Church of Northern India has launched a new paper as its official 
organ, in place of The Indian Standard. The new monthly started in January. 
Its title is: The United Church Review (Rs. 3, 5s., or $1.25 per annum), and the 
Managing Editor is the Rev. E. M. Ewing of Ludhiana. 


Aut-INDIA CONFERENCE OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS 


The following were among the resolutions passed by the All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians held in Lahore on December 30th and 31st, 1929 : 


IV. Cxurcu Unton.—This conference is convinced that organic unity of all Christian 
denominations in India is essential for the full witness of the Church to its Lord and 
Master. This conference, therefore, rejoices that powerful consideration is being 
given to the schemes of union in various parts of India. It earnestly hopes that the 
union schemes in South India will be brought to consummation in the near future, and 
will pave the way for the formation of the united, visible Church of Christ in India as 
an integral part of the Church Universal, and in communion with the Churches of other 
lands. 

X. (a) CuuRcH AND Miss1on.—Keenly interested as this conference is in the progress 
of the Kingdom of God in this land, it is firmly convinced that the interests of that 
Kingdom will be best served by the Churches of the West, represented by their various 
missions, entering into a close and intimate co-operation with the Churches in this land. 
In its opinion this co-operation can be secured only by the missionary organizations in 
this country becoming an integral part of the Church in India, so as to secure an identity 
of interest and activities. 
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This conference is of opinion that the present division into missions and Churches has 
not always been helpful in the healthy growth of the Church. 

(6) IntrreRacy.—The All-India Conference of Indian Christians views with deep 
concern the widespread illiteracy among village Christians, bringing down the per- 
centage of literacy in the Christian community comparatively lower than that of other 
communities. 

This conference, while thanking the foreign missionaries for the devoted work among 
rural Christians, urges on them the imperative need for elementary education and 
social uplift as a necessary preparation for admission in the Christian Church, and 
recommends that better educated pastors and teachers be employed in the village areas 
to achieve this end. 





North America 


CANADIAN ScHoot oF MISSIONS 


T the beginning of the ninth year of its work, the school has purchased a 

site and building at 97 St George Street, Toronto, Ontario. Missionaries 

on furlough have undertaken the furnishing of the chapel and of one classroom 

in the new building. The school serves and is supported by the Anglican, 

Baptist and Presbyterian communions and the United Church of Canada. 

The Director, Dr J. Lovell Murray, and all concerned are much encouraged by 
this forward step in the life of the school. 


THEOLOGICAL PRoFrEessoRs’ CONFERENCE 


One hundred professors met at Drew Theological Seminary from November 
29th to December Ist, under the chairmanship of Dr Luther A. Weigle, Dean 
of Yale Divinity School, to consider their responsibilities in connexion with the 
present world situation and the opportunity it presents to the Christian Church. 

The International Missionary Council co-operated in arranging for the 
conference, which was so widely representative of both conservative and liberal 
opinion that up till the end of the first day it seemed difficult to discover any 
unity in the group. On the second day, however, after a survey of world condi- 
tions had been presented by Dr Mott, the underlying spiritual unity came to the 
surface and discussion became practical and stimulating. 

The conference did not draw up any findings, its purpose being rather to 
provide a stimulus to make the theological seminaries more effective agents in 
fulfilling the world mission of Christianity. 

In addition to the Drew meeting a small gathering of younger theologians 
and philosophers was held at Briarcliff Lodge, New York, January 24th to 26th. 


ForeigN Missions CONFERENCE oF Nortu AMERICA, ATLANTIC CITY, 
JANUARY 14TH TO 17TH, 1930 


The Conference this year concentrated on the subject of evangelism, that 
larger evangelism which Dr Mott defined as ‘ making Christ known and loved 
and trusted and obeyed in all ranges of life, by individuals and by society.’ 

The need of the world for evangelism was shown by several missionaries 
recently arrived in America from their work in different parts of the world. 
The wide sweep of the word ‘ evangelism ’ as used at the present day, compared 
with the content of the word as used a generation or two ago, was illustrated in 
some of the situations brought forward as constituting evangelistic need: for 
example, the great increase of drug addicts in Egypt (500,000 in ten years), the 
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industrial evils of the Far East (low wages, bad housing, child labour, etc.), the 
necessitous rural areas in India. 

The Conference also considered the challenge to Christianity inherent in 
secularism, humanism and communism. To quote Dr Mott again, ‘ secularism 
and humanism are getting a grip upon the thought life of the nations of the 
world. To meet this situation we must employ a larger strategy—a strategy 
that takes in all fronts ; we must have a larger message—not a new message.’ 
Another speaker pointed out that the challenge of humanism is not only in- 
tellectual, but also practical. 

The Conference recommended to mission boards support of the proposal to 
make a renewed appeal for famine relief for China. There will be great need 
before the next harvest can be gathered. 


Great Britain 
MISSIONARIES AND Questions OF SociaL AND Mora HyGIENE 


ONE-DAY conference was held in London on January 10th under the 

joint auspices of the Board of Study and the British Social Hygiene 
Council. The aim of the conference was to bring home to missionary adminis- 
trators the necessity for providing missionaries with such help as is available 
to enable them to solve the complex social and moral questions with which they 
meet. 

The need for a definite grounding in the scientific bases of life was presented 
from different angles ; over one hundred and twenty were present, of whom 
the majority were members of missionary society committees. 

To carry further the subject of the conference, a vacation school for mis- 


sionaries has been arranged from April 7th to 14th, to be held at Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, again by the Board of Study and the British Social Hygiene 
Council. The mornings will be devoted to lectures delivered by authoritative 
scientists on anthropology, biology and psychology as the bases of human 
social life; in the afternoons and evenings seminars led by missionaries of 
experience will consider actual situations, related to the substance of the lectures, 
and with the expert advice of the scientists. 


Lecture CoURSES 


Lecture courses based on the Jerusalem meeting reports have been held or 
planned in Liverpool, Manchester, Leicester, Cambridge, Ipswich, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Coventry, Worcester and Bristol. An effort is being made 
through the persons who have attended these courses to extend the influence 
of the Jerusalem meeting through all the Churches. 





Korea 


ROM January 2nd to 12th a ‘ Farmers’ Institute ’ was held in Seoul under 
the direction of the Y.M.C.A. This was one of twenty such institutes 
organized in different parts of the country. 

The various Protestant missions are co-operating in the movement, each 
mission being expected to furnish one or more experts in rural work to lead and 
direct the institutes. For the Church in Korea to be self-supporting there is 
needed an economically independent people, and this movement aims at helping 
the rural community to solve its many problems. 





vii 
Studies on the Christian Message 


URING the past year in several countries groups of Christian thinkers have 
devoted themselves to the study of the problem of the Christian message 
in the modern world in the light of the Jerusalem meeting, and particularly in 
relation to the problem of secular civilization. The York Conference in April 
1929 has been followed by informal studies of this kind. Reference is made 
elsewhere to the meeting of theologians in America. Mr Oldham has given 
particular attention to the stimulation of similar groups on the continent of 
Europe. A group is meeting regularly in Cairo for the study of the Christian 
approach to Islam. Groups have been formed at Poona and elsewhere in India. 
No attempt will be made by the officers of the International Missionary Council 
to create any elaborate organization in regard to this subject, but efforts will 
be made to keep groups of men and women, who are devoting special attention 
to this vital topic, in touch with one another, so that there may be an approach 
towards truly international work. 
Notes and News 

German Missions.—-A recent survey shows that the number of missionaries now 
at work has reached 75 per cent of the number at work in 1914, with an increase of 
one hundred indigenous helpers. The income of the societies is now 83 per cent of 
what it was before the war, and the Christian community served has increased by 
33 per cent. 

Dr Mott will spend April and May in Great Britain. He will address only one or 
two public meetings, but will meet with groups of laymen, missionary administrators, 
students, clergy, educationists and others to confer on questions of policy and action 
in relation to the world mission of Christianity in the present day. 

Roman Catholic Missionary Survey.—A new official world survey of the foreign 
missions of the Roman Church has just been published by the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda of the Faith. The survey is in Latin with the title, Missiones Catholice, 
and is a revision of a work which has appeared frequently during the last half century, 
but contains many features heretofore never studied. The date of the statistics is 
June 1927, the most recent previous world survey, that of Arens, which was a private 
undertaking, being for 1923-24. 

National Christian Council of China.—The Rev. Ronald D. Rees, of the 


Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, a member of the staff of Lingnan University, 
Canton, has been appointed a Secretary of the Council. 


Directory Notes 

The Christian Council of the Gold Coast has been formed.—Secretary, the 
Rev. A. W. Wilkie, D.D., P.O. Box 135, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, West Africa. 

The Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation has moved 
to a new address; Dr Wilder remains the Secretary, 13 Avenue Fouad el-Awal, Cairo, 
Egypt. 

The Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad has been founded, superseding the Com- 
missie van Advies.—Secretary, Ds. Joh. Rauws, Zendingsbureau, Oegstgeest, bij 
Leiden, Holland. 

The Rev. A. J. Cross, Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, has been appointed Secretary 
of the Northern Rhodesia Missionary Conference. 


Obituary 


On September 27th, 1929, in G6ttingen, Professor Carl Mirbt, D.Theol., aged 69. 
Dr Mirbt was known far beyond the borders of Germany as a church historian and 
student of missions. 
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Subjects for Intercession 


April to June 1930 


Let us Pray: For ‘The Kingdom of God Movement’ in Japan which opened with 
such high hopes in January (p. ii); for the five-year evangelistic campaign in 
China ; and for the evangelistic work of the indigenous Churches in Egypt (p. ii). 


Let us Pray: For all missionary work in the Near East, remembering the union of 
missions in Persia (p. ii), the vacation Bible school movement in Syria, Palestine 
and Transjordan (p. iii), and the work of the School of Oriental Studies in Cairo 
(p. ii). 


Let us Pray: For God's blessing on the newly formed Christian Council of the Gold 
Coast, West Africa (pp. iii-iv). 


Let us Pray: For all missionaries faced with special difficulties : for example, those of 
the Basel society in the Cameroons (p. iii), and missionaries upon whom press 
the government regulations regarding attendance at Shinto shrines in Japan (p. i). 


Let us Pray: For the preparatory work of the Commission on Indian Education 
(p. iv). 


Let us Pray: For Dr Mott's visit to Great Britain in April and May (p. vii), that his 


meetings arranged with many groups may stimulate thought and action on behalf 
of the Kingdom of God. 


Let vs Pray: For the vacation school to be held in Great Britain in April (p. vi), 
that it may help in fitting missionaries to give the right counsel and leading to the 
younger Churches in their work of establishing Christian homes and a Christian 
way of life ; for the work of the Canadian School of Missions, giving thanks for the 
encouragement it has lately experienced (p. v). 


Let us Pray: For all the groups of Christian thinkers in different countries studying 
the problem of the Christian message (p. vii). 


Let us Pray: For peace in China, and the growth of stability in the Government ; for 


sufferers from brigandage, disease and famine ; for the Christian members of the 
Government. 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also een. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE NECESSITY FOR A NEW PHILO- 
SOPHY AND ITS BEARING ON 
MISSIONARY WORK 


By PH. KOHNSTAMM, D.Sc. 


II 


E have seen in the first part of this paper why we 
need a philosophy starting from the fundamental 
personal relationship to Christ as the centre and core of 
Christianity. It is, of course, utterly impossible to sketch 
even in outline the outlook on life and the world following 
from this principle. That would fill many volumes; only 
generations of scholars and investigators could answer 
all the questions which arise if we try to realize its full 
content. But attention may here be directed to a few 
deductions which lie at hand. 

In the first place, I should like to point out that a 
personal relationship comprises more than conscious life 
alone. If anything has been made clear by modern 
psychology it is the incompleteness of the conscious opinions 
we hold of ourselves. Personality has greater depths, its 
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behaviour is often regulated by other motives than those 
recognized in our theories, even if we are quite frank and 
sincere. It may be that the real personal attitude is much 
deeper and better; it may be—and alas! it often is— 
worse than the arguments and formulations we try to give 
as explanations. Let me give an example of the former 
nobler case. When Albert Schweitzer has to explain to 
a poor Negro, after an operation which has ended intoler- 
able pain, for what reasons he has come to the wilderness of 
Tropical Africa, he quite naturally says that it is Jesus 
Christ who has sent him. But if he has to address the 
scholars of Frankfurt University, he says that it is Goethe 
who has taught him to love his neighbour; and in his 
learned book, The Philosophy of Civilization, the name of 
Jesus is missing in all the decisive places. I think it is only 
just to assume that the former statement gives a better 
approach to truth than the latter; if he has to express 
in scientific language his deepest experience, he is hampered 
by an epistemology which has no place for revelation or 
miracle. 

And, indeed, if these categories are banished from thought, 
how can we defend the extraordinary thesis that a Galilean 
who lived two thousand years ago has changed a lecturer 
of theology in Strasburg into a friend and healer of unknown 
people in the backwoods of the Congo ? Though, of course, 
for an unbiased mind this influence is not in principle more 
wonderful than that of a German poet of a century ago— 
nay, no more wonderful than any influence of one per- 
sonality on any other. It is the absolutely unique depth and 
power of this influence, not the fact itself, which is amazing 
and even miraculous. But, as Schweitzer’s example shows, 
as soon as we assume it an intellectual duty to think only 
in immanent categories we banish from our mind the facts 
which we can state quite clearly in our freer moments. 

I shall have to come back to these intellectual difficulties 
later on. Here I would point out that this insight into 
the nature of unconscious behaviour may perhaps lead to 
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a synthesis—not a compromise—between the one-sided 
emphasis of the theory of sola fide and the theory of works, 
which indeed finds its foundation not only in the Epistle 
of James but also in the Sermon on the Mount. This idea 
of sola fide—indeed, as far as I can see, it is not that of the 
reformers themselves, but the view as it is defended by a 
great many of their followers—seems to identify conscious 
and personal life, and it seems to attach higher value to the 
theories we have formed about ourselves than to what God 
has done with us and what might work in us unconsciously 
till His time has come. 

From this standpoint it is even easy to find a criterion 
to solve a riddle which seems unsolvable in other ways— 
the question, that is, of how far we have to trace the limits 
of the Church of Christ. If we try to formulate so-called 
objective criteria for cecumenical co-operation, we never 
shall find agreement, for then we have to sit as judges on 
the deepest convictions of our neighbours, even more, on 
the real essence of their lives. And we know that we should 
not do so, nor should we let others do so with regard to our- 
selves. Let us not worry then about the words in which 
another man expresses his allegiance, nor about the ex- 
planations he gives himself. It is a question whether 
either he or we can really give expression to our deepest 
selves, and it is certain that God knows each of us better 
than we can say. Let us be thankful if we find an honest 
and sincere man who claims the name of Christian and in 
this name wants to co-operate with us. For this claim 
already proves that his deepest being is governed by the 
same Master, even if we object to the way in which his 
service is expressed. 

Of course this does not mean that a confession of dis- 
cipleship to Christ could constitute a basis for co-operation 
in every kind of work. I do not doubt in the least that the 
things which differ—creeds and dogmas, institutions and 
sacraments—are of high, perhaps of eternal, importance. 
What I deny is that they ever should prevent fellowship 
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between those who acknowledge the same Lord. I take it 
for granted that the desire for homogeneous identity is a 
corollary of a monistic philosophy, the theory of emanation 
which identifies evil and diversity. The theory of creation, 
on the contrary, glorifies God in the multiformity of this 
universe, in which each being was created ‘ after his kind.’ 
The richness of God is greater than any one of His creatures, 
or all of them together, ever can exhaust ; how could it 
be His will that any one of them should fail to praise Him 
in his own tongue? As love to mankind does not mean a 
monistic cosmopolitanism and the giving up of patriotism, 
love of family, friends and race, so even less should the 
desire to be a member of the one Holy Catholic Church of 
Christ clash with the loyalty to one’s own creed and de- 
nomination. Of course, in the absence of the King, His 
subjects do not always find the right way, even when they 
are loyally trying to find it. And it is this absence that 
is the characteristic of the age in which we live. 

I shall have something to say on the consequences for 
ethics and politics which follow from this situation, but 
before doing so I must come back to the intellectual diffi- 
culties of which I spoke above. I said in my first article 
(IRM for April, pp. 161 ff.) that the desire for uniformity 
which so often is found in the Christendom of tradition is 
an offspring of the idealistic monism which gave the first, 
and perhaps the only fully developed, expression of Chris- 
tian experience in European thought. I could have said 
in addition that it is an offspring of intellectualism, for 
monism and intellectualism are essentially inter-related. 

Emotion and will make separations because they are 
creative, for creation necessitates distinguishable form, 
and love itself becomes impossible if there are not two 
clearly discerned personal centres. Therefore it is a quite 
valid deduction from Spinoza’s axiomatic starting point to 
say with him that God (or rather Deity) cannot love man. 
And Eckehart was right from the standpoint of his mystical 
monism in holding that above God and Christ the soul 
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enters the Nihil or the Desert where every shape and form 
disappears and the soul is dissolved. But those who hold 
that this universe—beautiful and full of the praise of God, 
though defaced by sin—is the work of creative love, be- 
cause they have found in the love of Christ the deepest 
nature of reality, cannot share that conception of intellect 
as a means of showing that every distinct form and shape 
is unreal. Opposed to such a theory as we find in India 
as well as in Eckehart, Spinoza or Schopenhauer, they 
will defend a conception of intellect not as a power to 
dissolve personality—i.e. in its deepest essence, will and 
emotion—but as a power to develop and express it more 
fully. 

Now this insight opens up a new aspect of the relations 
between science and faith. I cannot within the scope of 
this paper deal with a new epistemology.! But I hope 
the following remarks may at least be indicative of the main 
line of thought. A great many modern scholars find an 
obstacle to the expression of their faith, the deepest con- 
fidence and conviction which enables them to live and think, 
in the idea that the first principles of thought should be found 
in a purely intellectualistic way, without intrusion from the 
side of Weltanschauung. They defend the view that ‘ science 
should have no presuppositions,’ and that the foundation 
of science—and this refers also to philosophy and theology— 
should be laid without any regard to the deeper emotional 
life. As far as I can see, this deep-rooted habit of thinking 
goes far to explain the discrepancy which we met above 
(p. 322) between the scientific and the deeply human ex- 
pression of Albert Schweitzer’s inner life. Certainly it is 
responsible, as every educator ought to know, for a great 
deal of the opposition of modern youth to Christianity. 
Intellectual honesty and sincerity—virtues which never 
can be overestimated—seem to them to forbid the accept- 
ance of anything whatsoever without proof. 


1I have tried to give an outline of this view in my book: Het Waarheidsprobleem 
(The Truth Problem), Tjeenk Willink, Haarlem, 1926. 
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Now the flaw in this whole theory of knowledge is that 
it starts from tacitly assumed presuppositions which are 
open to question, some of them in my eyes even demonstrably 
false. This methodology, indeed, confounds the form and 
the content of thought. It is the former, the method and the 
way, not the object and result, which is meant if we praise 
a piece of work as scientific or blame it as unsound. By 
scientific thinking, we mean thinking in a systematic way, 
so that every one who is cognizant of the particular field 
of knowledge can see that there is indeed a valid connexion 
between the starting point and the ultimate results. It 
does not mean, and cannot mean, a verification of this 
starting point itself, the axiom of the system. For the 
demand for such a verification can only be founded on 
the assumption that the universe in its last essence is in- 
tellectual itself, and this is at least a premiss open to question, 
and perhaps even in the light of modern psychological 
investigation it will prove to be indefensible. 

For the efforts of so widely divergent schools of thought 
as those represented by Scheler, Karl and Charlotte Biihler, 
Koffka and MacDougall seem to converge in this point, 
that conscious knowledge of ourselves, and so every in- 
tellectual function, can grow only on the foundations of a 
deeper insight, which proves to be wisdom and not error 
because it is workable, i.e. helps us to build up a consistent 
whole, in agreement with experience and experiment.} 

The association-psychology of the nineteenth century 
thought that we knew our fellow men only by the analogy 
of ourselves, that some train of deductive reasoning was 
implied in coming to the discovery of other persons from the 
knowledge of our ego, which was the last indubitable datum. 
Now the work I quoted has shown with evidence that 
genetically speaking this thesis does not work at all. The 
* we-relation,’ the knowledge of ‘ myself-with-the-other ’ 
is older than the knowledge of ‘ myself,’ and the latter 


1 Here, too, I think, is to be found the grain of truth which is at the bottom of 
pragmatist theories. 
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can only grow on the foundations of the former. Even 
the ‘ I-you-relation,’ when ‘we’ is no longer an indis- 
cernible unity but ‘I’ and ‘ you’ are felt as two poles of 
a common relation, has to fore-run the clear separation of 
* myself ’ and ‘the world’ which is presupposed in the use 
of ‘ I.’ 

Now these genetic considerations are corroborated, in my 
opinion, by epistemological investigation. Every scientific 
approach to the world presupposes that I live in a real 
symbiosis, that the details of my experience, of course, 
have to be criticized and verified, but that denial of this 
fundamental relationship would make the whole structure 
of science come crashing down. In other words, our deepest 
convictions, those which give us the force to face the problems 
of life and thought, are the foundations of science too. They 
are not scientific results. It would even be impossible 
that they should be, for they cannot be our own work. If 
they were the results of our trials, they never could guarantee 
any objective truth, unless, indeed, ‘ we ourselves’ were 
identical with Reality itself, and this is the idealistic premiss 
par excellence. If we do not take it for granted that we 
ourselves are the creative force of this universe, then indeed 
the last foundation of our confidence, which enables us to 
live and work—also to work scientifically—is given us by 
grace, not as an indisputable outcome of our own efforts. 
I think every one who has had to take serious decisions in 
life, or who has had to examine earnestly on what founda- 
tions his scientific decisions rest (and what does episte- 
mology mean if it is not this earnest investigation into the 
foundations of knowledge ?), must come to this position. 

Those convictions in which our daily life is embedded 
and without which every scientific research would be im- 
possible, the conviction of personal identity, of the power of 
recognition of the persons and the things which constitute 
our surroundings, are not results of scientific work but its 
presuppositions founded in super-theoretical confidence. 
Perhaps the best example of such decisions is to be found 
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in the conviction on which a marriage rests. It is sheer 
nonsense to say that the words ‘I love you,’ though they 
have the logical form of a judgment, are only based on in- 
tellectual certainty. Of course this sentence, no more than 
any other, could not exist quite outside the realm of logic ; 
human emotion is not inarticulate as animal relations are 
(there is deep truth in the Johannine view that the per- 
sonification of love is the ‘ Word Incarnate ’); but this does 
not mean that emotion is essentially based on, or could be 
destroyed by, scientific criticism. And the clear insight 
that it is not a passive statement but an active ‘ Stellung- 
nahme,’ a response to reality in which will plays the decisive 
réle, would go far to clear away many of the perilous mis- 
apprehensions in our modern philosophy of marriage. 

Now, as Karl Heim has well said in his Glaubensgewiss- 
heit (The Certainty of Faith), if we want to explain what is 
meant by a confession of faith, the nearest analogy, though 
of course only an analogy, can be found in such an active 
decision, not in a purely theoretical statement. Kurios 
Christos, though it presupposes the niveau of theoretical 
form-giving, of thinking in categories, is not merely, not in 
the first place even, a theoretical judgment which could be 
destroyed by scientific evidence ; it is also, and in a deeper 
sense, an oath of allegiance. It is the expression of per- 
sonality as a whole, as to the place where its confidence 
rests, why life is to be trusted and truth cannot be an illu- 
sion. It is a spiritual war-cry, which expresses the motives 
of our courage in the adventure of life in an unknown world. 
The idea which lies at the bottom of the greater part of what 
is considered scientific criticism of Christianity, namely, 
that this courage could be destroyed by intellectual op- 
position, is a somewhat naive misconception. 

On the other hand, it is clear that neither can it be 
given to man by human efforts. All that we can do for 
each other, and every educator and missionary ought to 
see this clearly, is to take away the hindrances which hamper 
the contact of Jesus Christ with those for whom we are 
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responsible. And, indeed, this is a task worthy of all the 
efforts of which we are capable. For no reproach to our- 
selves or to others is more severe than this: that we have 
been guilty of delaying the coming of His Kingdom, not 
only because of the practical implications of such a delay— 
I shall come to this shortly—but even from merely theoreti- 
cal considerations of the victory of truth. If indeed truth 
can be decided only by experience and fact, then on the 
deepest issues also not bare theory but facts will give the 
decisive answer. If eschatology is an essential fact of 
Christianity, and I think a revised New Testament without 
it would hardly be recognizable, then the Joy of God, not 
the Cross, is the ultimate purpose. If hope is not illusion 
and prayer not auto-suggestion, then faith will be changed 
into vision. If Christianity is right then Christ will win 
the world. So here, as I think, lies the last criterion of 
truth. 

I have said above that there are not, and in my opinion 
cannot be, merely logical criteria to decide upon the ultimate 
truth of a philosophical system; more than one view of the 
world can be defended as consistent and non-contradictory. 
Religion and philosophy, for they are identical in their 
ultimate design, are forms of adventure in which we try to 
approach our task in this world. Whether our human con- 
ceptions conform to reality God only knows, and He will 
decide it. Or, to quote one of the profoundest British 
thinkers of our time : ‘ If the Gospel is not a passing fancy 
it has to insist on its universality. The conversion of the 
Gentiles is both the effect of truth and the test of truth.’ } 

Here, indeed, we see that missionary work, if seen in its 
full meaning not as only Asiatic or African but in its whole, 
world-wide significance, is not merely a part of Christian 
duty, it is the heart and core of it. If Kurios Christos is 
indeed the expression of the Reality that has created this 
universe, maintains and renews it, then the time will come 
when evil and sin will be conquered by His power, and the 
' A. N, Whitehead, Religion in the Making, p. 123. 
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new earth and the new heaven will be seen by those to 


whom it is given. But only the Father knows the time, 
the place and the form. 


Meanwhile we have to live in this world, and to fulfil 
our task of preparing His Kingdom. I said above (p. 824) 
that this necessity of working and living in the absence of 
the Lord whom we have seen and known by faith is the 
characteristic of our age. It is at the same time and for 
the same reason the source of Christian ethics and politics 
in contradistinction from those purely humanistic and 
idealistic. 

We have seen that idealism always has a tendency 
towards intellectualism and uniformity; here we meet this 
tendency again. If there is not a common Lord, there must 
be a common law; if there is not a king to rule the world, 
there must be an abstract and impersonal principle which 
can be found by reason. Otherwise the world will turn into 
chaos, as every one sees who is not naive enough to deny 
the fact of sin. But a world governed by law as the highest 
power can never be a world of freedom. For law as an 
abstract principle which can be formulated in a finite number 
of finite words can never embrace the infinite diversity of 
personalities. And so we have to face again the dilemma of 
romantic personalism on one side—which means the op- 
pression of the weak by the strong, of man by superman— 
and an impersonal idealism on the other side, in which the 
infinity of concrete personal situations is reduced to some 
finite scheme. And here also these two solutions are diver- 
gent only in appearance; in their practical consequences 
they meet. Indeed, in whatever aspects men may be equal, 
in their power of reason, of formulating law and handling 
abstract principles they are certainly not. And so the reign 
of law and reason in practice always means an irresponsible 
dominion of the few wise and strong men over the multi- 
tude of those who do not know the law. 

We see in the practice of Judaism and the caste system 
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of India the same result as we find in the theory of the State 
in Plato’s Republic, in Rousseau’s Contrat Social, in the 
Bolshevist system and in Hegel’s philosophy ; everywhere 
personality is sacrificed to what is thought to be the welfare 
of the community. And indeed there is no reason, in this 
view of life, to deny that it is expedient that one man should 
die for the people and that the whole nation perish not. For 
abstract principle represents here the highest value, and 
there is nothing in man which is irreplaceable or of inestimable 
value. 

Just the contrary follows from the biblical standpoint 
that the personality of man signifies that he is formed after 
the image of God. And the fact that we have to live in this 
world, awaiting the coming of our Lord, can only mean that 
even now we are not without His guidance. I said at the 
end of my first article (IRM for April, pp. 161 ff.) that the 
Protestant fundamental principle of freedom of conscience 
really means nothing else than freedom in Christ. Now, 
coming to this point again, we see that we have not to do 
here with a specific Protestant principle, but with that which 
lies at the foundation of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
I quite agree with Dr Oman when he says ' that the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the Spirit is used as a ‘device for importing 
quite impersonal operations both into Christ’s life and ours, 
overriding forces . . . which are pantheistic in all their 
methods.’ Here again we meet the impossibility of express- 
ing the real essence of Christianity by means of a philosophy 
grown and cultivated on a non-Christian ground, for the 
‘ personality ’ of the Spirit in the traditional doctrine is 
certainly quite another concept than what is meant when 
we say that we believe not in an impersonal power but in 
a personal God. But, without entering upon this difficult 
question here, I may perhaps say that at the root of this 
central doctrine of the Trinity is this conviction that the 
same God who speaks to mankind in Nature as the Creator 
of this world, has spoken and will speak in Christ as Lord 
1 Grace and Personality, p. 151. 
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and Saviour, and also speaks to each of us in our deepest 
conscience, if we enter into prayer to hear His voice. 

Now, if we see our fellow men in this way, if we know 
them to be, all of them, creatures to whom God Himself 
deigns to speak, then of course human personality gains 
inestimably in value, so that the whole world cannot be 
given in exchange for a single soul. 

One of our leading Dutch theologians, Professor Bavinck, 
once gave in a discussion on colonial politics in our Senate 
the following description of Christian ethics : 


The core of Christian morals is the value of personality. If Chris- 
tianity has brought anything new in the sphere of morals, then it is this 
value of personality. This can be differentiated in all manner of ways : 
the value of personality, hence monogamous marriage; the value of 
personality, hence a higher and nobler position of women; the value of 
personality, hence the duty of parents with regard to their children ; the 
value of personality, hence the abolition of slavery ; the value of per- 
sonality, hence charity towards those who suffer. All these are Christian 
principles, though they are spoken of now as principles of * ethical politics.’ 
As soon as the Government takes up this policy, it takes its stand on the 
basis of Christianity. 


Indeed, neither romantic personalism nor impersonal 
idealism can give this reverence for human personality in 
the weakest and humblest of our brethren. That can only 
be born from loyalty to Him who was our brother in all 


things except in sin. And even where the correlation of this - 


reverence for human personality and the Christian attitude 
rests unconscious, it would not be difficult to show that 
it yet finds its origin there. But it would lie beyond the 
scope of this article to enter into historical investigations 
of this kind. Nor can it be our task to develop a programme 
of educational, political and missionary work as indicated 
in Bavinck’s words. All that we have attempted to show 
here is that the same philosophy of personality which allows 
us to express Christian faith in the language of our time, 
enables us to formulate the principles which have to guide 
Christian life and work. 
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THE INDIAN DOCTRINE OF GRACE, 
AND THE CHRISTIAN 


By RUDOLF OTTO 


O one interested in Indian religion can fail to become 
familiar with the peculiarly profound doctrine of 
grace which characterizes the religion of bhakti. As I 
myself studied it many years ago in India, in the house of 
the revered Dr Johnson of Benares, I found in its strange 
likeness to Christianity a problem which later occupied me 
for long and was the chief occasion of my taking up Sanscrit 
in order to explore the inner depths of this religion. At first 
one is almost confused by the resemblance to Christian 
ideas ; and the thought all but suggests itself that here there 
may have arisen a rival to Christianity, exhibiting the pro- 
foundest ideas present in the Christian doctrine of grace. 
Closer study, however, reveals the fact that this would be to 
fall into the error of which we are so often guilty when we 
read texts in a foreign language, and while doing so un- 
consciously interpret foreign terms in the sense of our own 
religion. Once aware of this danger we read with greater 
accuracy, and discover how vast the differences between 
the two religions are after all. That holds good also of the 
bhakti doctrine of grace. 

It is true that here in the strangest fashion an alien 
religion, by means of a gradual deepening and transforma- 
tion of its initial ideas, comes to show parallels to Christian 
ideas. At the same time, what we have here is only what, 
at the close of my book, Vishnu-Narayana, I have called 
‘the convergence in form of religious types.’ Nothing 
more than such a convergence in form has occurred in India. 
And even in spite of it the spirit of each religion is and re- 


mains profoundly different. This is a point of importance, 
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for it enables us fully to recognize the profound ideas and 
values enshrined in that alien worship while yet holding 
with all the greater certainty to the special and unique 
character of Christianity. 

I should like in what follows to translate a text from the 
bhakti-religion which at a first careless glance might seem to 
afford a parallel to the parable of the Prodigal Son, in which 
we rightly perceive the deepest and most typical spirit of 
Christianity. When reading this text in India for the first 
time, I was almost startled by the resemblance, and, as so 
many in like circumstances have done, I at first supposed it 
borrowed from Christianity. But this can hardly have been 
the case ; the text as a whole is perfectly intelligible from 
purely Indian premisses without the hypothesis of a borrow- 
ing from the Bible. The content is wholly derived from 
the spirit of Indian bhakti-religion. I found this text when 
I was searching in the Adyar Library for documents which 
might throw light on the three holy places of Vishnu in 
South India, namely, Kajicipuram (Conjeeveram), Srirangam 
and Tirupati. It was a Mahatmyam on Kaijicipuram, i.e. 
a book depicting the ‘ glory’ of this holy place of Vishnu 
and recording the legends associated with his great temple. 
As translated, the piece is as follows : 


1 There was once a Brahman in the town of the Madras, by name 
Krishivalla, evil of mind and of unbridled senses, 

2 Malignant, given to heresy, wasting his father’s substance, devoted 
to play and drink, persecuting and robbing the pious. 

8 After he had by deceit and theft gained possession of his father’s 
goods, he squandered it on harlots. 

4 At last, owing to his evil courses, he was driven from home by his 
father ; he went away, and lived with a harlot, with whom he revelled 
madly day and night. 

6 Thus fallen, having lost his good karma, no longer practising ablutions 
or prayer or service of fire, he lived like an outcaste, an eater of flesh, 
a drinker, till all his money was gone. 

7 When the woman saw him without means, she turned unkind and 
despised him ; and it was evil with him, as he saw himself on the 
edge of ruin. 

8 Without home or family, his strength gone from him, he fell into 
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dejection, and thought within himself: How can I come by money 
again ? 

As one bereft of his wits harps ever on money, he one night slunk 
unseen by the guards into the king’s palace ; 

There he found the king’s young son, wearing much costly orna- 
ment, lying on a bed, and seized him violently 

As the tiger seizes the calf, and pitiless struck him down in the dark- 
ness, took all his jewels and fled out. 

But without the guards spied him, laid hold on him and his booty, 
and sent word to the king. 

As he lay dying the boy cried aloud in pain, so that the servants 
heard his voice and came with haste and horror. 

They found him dead, and also saw the murderer, seized by the 
guards ; in grief they wailed aloud. 

When the king saw his son, struck down by the robber, his heart 
was convulsed within him, and he made loud lamentation. 

After he had long bewailed with kinsfolk and friends, his Brahmans 
{his guru, etc.] comforted him, bidding him think of the law of fate. 
The next day he had the Brahman murderer brought before him 
and said: ‘I may not slay a Brahman, even a thief, no, not even 
though he were the murderer of a Brahman. 

But I will take from this man all he has, I will have him scourged, 
I will put a skull [for contempt, and to defile him by degradation] 
in his hands, 

And a dog’s paw as his mark, and have him proclaimed as a murderer 
in the public market-place, then drive him out of the land.’ 

Thus he did to him, according to thelaw. Now Krishivalla, when 
expelled from the land, lived in the forest, and, tortured by sorrow, 
was brought to a better mind. 

He spoke to himself: ‘I, a Brahman, lost my good karma, became 
a robber of my father’s goods, a thief, a drinker, an eater of foods 
impure, 

A riotous liver, a rascal, a fallen one. How can I then be healed ?’ 
Thus brooding, full of suffering, he wandered southward over the 
Vindhya hills, praying : 

‘O Purushottama, protect me, who am bereft of right and lost; O 
Lotus-eyed, O Lord of all, famed for the wealth of Thy virtues [pity, 
kindness, forgiveness], 

Draw me forth, forth from my misery ; Thou only art my refuge.’ 
Thus wailing and ever again sighing, then calling aloud: ‘Save me, 
O Narayana,’ he wandered on from forest to forest, from rock to 
rock, from lake to lake ; 

Bathing now in this sacred lake, now in that other, now in seas, now 
in rivers, he bent his thoughts upon Acyuta, the Lotus-eyed. 
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87 Then after a long while he came to our land, Satyavrata, and found 
here the best of all bathing-places, built by Kaushika [in Kaficipuram], 

88 And meditating on Vishnu, he here bathed ; and lo! his right arm 
quivered and his right eye, and suddenly the storm of his soul was 
still. 

89 Upon these signs and tokens he became full of joy and cried aloud : 
‘O Narayana,’ and plunged deep in the water. 

40 And to him there came [as messengers of Vishnu] the Heavenly 
Ones, with Indra at their head, and rained down flowers. 

41 And as he came up again from the bath to the bank, they saw him 
freed from wrong-doing, like the moon set free again from the jaws 
of Rahu [eclipse], 


[And straightway they took him into their heavenly chariot and carried 

him to heaven]. 

This text—at all events in its first part and its outeome— 
really might sound like an echo from our Bible. And the 
attempt often has been made to explain the whole Indian 
religion of grace in that sense, by pointing, e.g., to the ancient 
settlements of Nestorian Christians, especially in South 
India. But this was to forget that the Bhagavad-gita, 
the classical text of all bhakti-religion, unquestionably is 
older than the Christian colonies from Syria in India. 
Moreover, it seems that the missionary activity of these 
communities soon died down. They came to form a strictly 
closed caste of theirown. And at the time when the bhakti- 
religion in the Tamil country experienced its great reforma- 
tion and revival, we learn nothing of any special missionary 
activity on the part of the Nestorians. No convincing proof 
of their influence has as yet been brought forward. It is 
even a question, indeed, whether (so far as the doctrine of 
grace is concerned) any profound influence could emanate 
from them, for no real evidence exists that at that time 
this doctrine was specially characteristic of the Nestorian 
Church. And the fire and lofty enthusiasm of the Indian 
Alvar and Adiyar, in whom the spirit of the Gita took new 
life, has probably nothing in common with the spirit of 
Syrian Christianity. Such an influence could only be 
credited if proof were forthcoming that in those Syrian 
Churches there had prevailed a strongly Pauline type of 
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Christianity, in a markedly emotional form; for it is with 
such a type that the bhakti-religion could best be compared. 
But this certainly was not the case. As I have said, what 
happened was not borrowing but a convergence of form. 

And I say further: this gave rise to a resemblance 
which by no means issued in an identity between Indian 
and Christian faith and experience. Our text itself makes 
this clear. The text is a ‘ conversion-story,’ such as fre- 
quently occurs in the legends and the practice of bhakti- 
religion. As such it is moving, and shows how deep this 
religion is. Still, Krishivalla is not the same as the son 
in the Gospel who had been lost and is found. The differ- 
ences are plain on closer inspection. 

‘I have sinned against heaven and before thee,’ says the 
lost son. The burden which weighs him down and from 
which he longs to be free is the burden of sin and guilt, 
and when this is taken away, he is content even if he must 
live as a hired servant in his father’s house. It is the trouble 
of his conscience and his heart as bruised by sin that presses 
on him. With Krishivalla it is different. Not certainly 
that we should doubt that here too conscience is at work. 
But the feeling which thus arises in him is strictly not so much 
deep repentance as shame. And above all of what does he 
complain ? Of this, that he has lost his good karma and is 
entangled in an evil karma, whereby he forfeits his standing 
as a Brahman, and has opened before him the prospect of 
painful reincarnations in new existences. The fact that he 
was born a Brahman he owed to his earlier good karma, 
and in virtue thereof he had the assured prospect of an ever- 
rising advance up the ladder of being. Now he is fallen 
from all that. His present life and his later incarnations 
are now bound by the sinister power of this evil karma, 
and this turns his whole existence to suffering. It is not 
sorrow over sin which moves him, but sorrow over the misery 
he now has to bear, and which he will have to bear in the 
new incarnations. Hence he turns to Vishnu, who is famous 


for his sympathy with sufferers, and who possesses the 
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mysterious power of breaking the force of such evil karma 
as leads to ever-renewed pain. In sympathy Vishnu bends 
down to the tortured man. But the God and Father of 
Christ bends down in mercy to those who are bruised by 
sin and guilt, and the Christian redemption is not deliver- 
ance from pain-bringing karma; it is the justification and 
sanctification of the sinner, as of one whose sin is purged. 

In my book, Indiens Gnadenreligion und das Christentum,' 
I have further developed this deep-reaching difference, in 
which we Christians cannot but see the superiority of our 


faith. 
RupouFr OTTo 


1 See review, p. 447. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA 
By W. MESTON, D.D. 


HREE times within the space of eighteen months has 
the educational system of India been passed under re- 
view. The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India issued 
its report on April 14th, 1928, and in addition to much that 
is said regarding the co-operative movement and veterinary 
science it devoted a whole chapter to education. The 
Commission was mainly interested in ‘ the type of education 
which is best adapted to meet the needs of an agricultural 
population,’ but all that it says about illiteracy, the teacher 
and the inspector will repay the fullest attention. Then 
the Auxiliary Committee appointed by the Indian Statutory 
Commission published its review of the growth of education 
in India on March 8th, 1929, seeking not merely to look 
at educational institutions in so far as they were capable 
of producing ‘a competent electorate . . . and competent 
and trustworthy representatives and officials,’ but so as to 
‘present a general picture of their aims and conditions,’ 
while the chapters on administration marshal facts that 
demand serious pondering. Finally, dated March 19th, 1929, 
there appeared the ninth quinquennial review of the 
progress of education in India. It is a survey by Mr Little- 
hailes, Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India, of what Indian education has achieved between the 
years 1922 and 1927, and an indication of what is yet to be 
done. 
These three reviews help us to realize some of the paths 
along which India is steadily advancing, and some of the 
means whereby a still larger contribution may be made to 


the nation’s welfare. 
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I 


The first impression left by the reviews is that of the 
enormous advance in education which the past five years 
have witnessed. Within that period no less than two and 
three-quarter millions have been added to the number of 
India’s pupils. As Mr Littlehailes says, the expansion is 
‘remarkable and unprecedented.’ The increase has taken 
place at every stage of the educational system, but specially 
noticeable and welcome is the statement that ‘ the increase 
in the number of scholars reading at the primary stage has 
been nearly five times as large as the corresponding increase 
in the previous quinquennium.’ And as with pupils so with 
funds. There is being expended on education at present 
twenty-four and a half crores of rupees ;! and this total 
represents an outflow of funds from every source—public, 
local and private. Practically every province has in opera- 
tion an Elementary Education Act, with powers to introduce 
compulsion. The five universities which sufficed for the 
whole of India up to 1915 have now increased more than 
threefold. And their attention to collegiate life and their 
provision for higher teaching and research lay emphasis 
on their concern with other functions than those of 
examining. 

All who labour for the education of the women of India 
will be cheered to note that the last quinquennium added 
almost half a million to the number of women and girls 
attending school and college. We rub our eyes when we 
read that ‘ while the percentage of all scholars under in- 
struction in recognized institutions to the total population 
of British India has increased from 8°1 to 4°8, the percentage 
of Muhammadan scholars to the total Muhammadan popu- 
lation has increased from 3°0 to 4°4.’ Not only is there 
an increase in the number of the pupils of the depressed 
classes attending school (and there are about 800,000 of 


1 One crore of rupees is worth £750,000 at the present rate of exchange ; one lakh 
is worth £7500. 
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them at some form of educational institution), but there 
are signs that the numbers of those attending ordinary 
schools are on the increase. 

The charge frequently made against Indian education 
that it neglects practical issues receives, on investigation, 
small support. ‘In nearly all provinces,’ we read, ‘a 
change has taken place in the general outlook on the position 
and functions of the primary school, and notable endeavours 
have been made during the quinquennium to make the 
village schoolhouse a guiding force in the life of the village 
and its surroundings.’ Technical education has received a 
marked impetus within recent years, not only through the 
multiplication of facilities in India, but also through the 
provision of scholarships by means of which those who 
receive them may bring about a co-ordination of ‘ overseas 
training with the needs of Indian industry.’ 

It is impossible to read what is said regarding profes- 
sional education without a realization of the largely success- 
ful measures which are being pursued to render India mainly 
self-sufficient in law, teaching, medicine, agriculture, en- 
gineering, forestry and veterinary science. In other direc- 
tions we see the same effort at work—for example, in the 
Royal Military College at Dehra Dun which trains youths 
‘who intend to adopt the Army, the Royal Air Force or 
the Indian Marine as their permanent career,’ or in the 
scheme for training boys to become ‘ deck officers on ships 
trading in Indian waters.’ Would that it were possible to 
dwell on what is being done for the education of children in 
factories and tea gardens, for the blind, the deaf and the dumb, 
and for those who belong to criminal classes. Suffice it to 
say that any one who reads through what Mr Littlehailes 
has to tell us will lay it down with one dominant feeling— 
that never were the achievements to the credit of Indian 
education within the short period of five years so outstand- 
ing, and never were the hopes of still more solid advance 
so well founded. 
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Next, it cannot escape notice that all this advance has 
been made in the face of great obstacles. Every scheme of 
compulsion in respect of education has to contend with 
economic conditions which, in many tracts, make education 
appear in the light of a luxury. It is easy to speak of the 
diffusion of primary education, but some imagination is 
required to realize the magnitude of the limitations imposed 
by climate, diversity of languages, scattered villages, lack 
of roads, poverty, failure of crops. Efforts on behalf of the 
education of girls encounters a sentiment which, while it 
shows signs of weakening, has yet to be reckoned with. 
The Muhammadan religion has heavy demands to make in 
regard to the language and curriculum of its adherents who 
receive education.! Practical education, for which the 
request is so vocal, is sometimes not so pleasing to those 
who have asked for it when it is translated into actual fact. 
What is being done for the depressed classes is labour on 
behalf of those ‘who are believed to cause pollution by 
contact or presence, and who in consequence find difficulty 
in obtaining admission into the ordinary schools.’ The 
most perfect scheme for education cannot omit consideration 
of caste and community. 

Then what shall we say as to the difficulties of financing 
education, adjusting central and local administration, sup- 
plying an adequate inspectorate, and dealing with parents 
whose desire for their children’s promotion outruns recog- 
nition of their children’s attainments ? The wonder is that 
so much has been done, especially when we think of the 
absence of widespread public opinion, conditions leading to 
disastrous wastage and the fluid condition of educational 
policy. Indian education is vital, otherwise it would have 
been overwhelmed by obstacles so menacing. 


1 See most interesting remarks, which raise larger issues, under ‘ Muhammadan 


Education,’ Quinquennial Review, pp. 234-6, and Report of Auwiliary Committee, pp. 
193-208. 
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The third thing that strikes the reader of these reviews 
is that the advance has been made possible through a com- 
bination of local and private effort under state control and 
subsidized by public revenues. This feature of the Indian 
educational system, frequently overlooked, requires to be 
emphasized. A recent writer on Indian affairs would have 
found his valuable argument greatly strengthened if he had 
recognized this feature, and had not thought of education 
as a field in which ‘ Government action does take a large 
part,’ such action having ‘its main scope in the provision 
of primary and secondary education.’ What is the actual 
position ? The Agricultural Commission states it succinctly 
as follows: ‘ Sixty-five per cent of the recognized institu- 
tions are privately managed, and of the remainder thirty- 
three per cent are managed by district boards and municipal 
councils, and two per cent are under direct government 
management.’? Concerning the government institutions 
much might be said ; but two remarks must suffice. First, 
as the Commission says, ‘their importance is out of all 
proportion to their number’; and, in the second place, ten- 
dencies are at work throughout India leading to the trans- 
ference of departmental institutions to non-departmental 
management. 

So far as the two agencies on which Indian education 
mainly relies are concerned, private managements provide, 
as already noted, almost twice as many institutions as do 
district boards and municipalities. In respect of pupils, 
private effort educates over a million more than do local 
bodies; and in the realm of collegiate, high school and 
middle English school education the service of private effort 
is outstanding. 

If we look at finance, figures tell the same story, though 
it is much obscured by the form of classification adopted in 


1 E. Bevan, Thoughts on Indian Discontents, p. 118. 
2 Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, p. 515. 
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certain statistical tables. We learn, for instance, that 
there is expended on education roughly 244 crores of rupees, 
and that of this amount roughly 12 crores come from govern- 
ment funds, 84 crores from board funds, 5} crores from fees, 
and 8? crores from other sources, and this last item, we are 
told in a note, ‘includes subscriptions, endowments, etc.’ 
It does include these, but it includes much more. Indeed, 
it consists mainly of the contribution to Indian education 
made by private agencies from their own resources. It is 
unfortunate that this is not made perfectly clear. The 
Auxiliary Committee, speaking of what is expended on 
education, says that ‘in most provinces the legislatures 
have been both willing and eager to sanction increased 
educational expenditure’; and then it adds, ‘the local 
bodies have, in many cases, devoted a large part of their 
own local funds to education. Nearly Rs. 366 lakhs are 
now spent from district board and municipal funds on 
education.’ } 

To this one other statement requires to be added; and 
it is this: private bodies have spent on education out of 
their own funds an amount almost equal to that spent by 
local bodies. Even that statement would not suggest the 
true perspective. Each one of the three agencies at work 
in the field of Indian education spends on the maintenance 
of its schools and colleges, first, the money which it itself 
raises ; secondly, the endowments and subscriptions which 
it receives; and thirdly, the fees which it levies. If we 
take the total which each agency contributes towards 
education from these three sources, what we find is this: 
in round figures, 13 crores are provided by Government, 
4 crores by local bodies, and 7} crores by private agencies.” 
Every effort is being made to encourage the educational 
activity of local bodies, and they are responding. Let the 
same encouragement be extended to private agencies and 
the response will be even more remarkable than in the past. 


1 Report of Auziliary Commission, p. 30 (referring to Table vi11 on p. 23). 
2 Ninth Quinquennial Review, Tables 11a and 1118, pp. 16-26. 
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On the generous and impartial encouragement of local and 
private bodies Indian education depends for the fullness 
of its growth. 


IV 


A fourth point which strikes us as we read these reviews 
is the notable contribution of Christian effort to the Indian 
educational system. Thirty-six pages of one of the volumes 
of the Quinquennial Review are occupied with statistics of 
missionary institutions, while reference is made both in the 
Auxiliary Committee’s review and in the report of the 
Agricultural Commission to the important service which 
the Christian Church renders to India in the field of educa- 
tion.1 That service comprises 55 colleges, 346 high schools, 
571 middle schools, 11,414 primary schools, 108 training 
schools and 208 schools of a special character. From the 
figures which the tables supply, I gather that out of every 
sixteen educational institutions in British India one is under 
Christian management. Almost a crore of rupees is ex- 
pended annually by the Christian Church on the education 
of India’s sons and daughters; and the fact that, in its 
institutions, it is able to levy over sixty-eight lakhs of rupees 
is an important indication of the confidence which these 
institutions enjoy. If we think of what these figures mean, 
of what Christian enterprise is being privileged to do in the 
service of India, of the type of schools and colleges which it 
maintains, of its achievements in the education of women, 
of its efforts on behalf of the depressed and backward, of 
the fresh ground which it has broken in the training of 
teachers, in community middle schools and in the field of 
agriculture, of the power which it is in European education, 
and of its steady policy of concentration and of transference 
to the Indian Church, we have deep reason for gratitude. 
But with the gratitude there mingles a challenge. For if 
the Christian Church is to represent its Master aright, then 


? Ninth Quinquennial Review, Vol. II, Appendix I, pp. 50-85; Report of Auziliary 
Committee, pp. 247-8 ; Report of Agricultural Commission, p. 528. 
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the institutions which it controls must have staff and equip- 
ment that are worthy and resources that are adequate. 
Can the youth of the Christian Church let slip this challenge 
to take their part in so splendid an enterprise ? Can those 
who willingly offer of their substance fail to respond to it ? 


V 


A final matter is pressed upon us at almost every page 
of these reviews. It is this: Indian education requires to 
be recalled to a comprehensive policy. 

For one thing, the State requires to discharge to the full 
its responsibility for the control of education. This does 
not mean that it is to tyrannize over education, but that it 
is to advise managements, to give the benefit of experience, 
to grant recognition where satisfactory standards are main- 
tained, to sanction financial aid where it is deserved. In 
two ways the State (i.e., since 1919, the provincial govern- 
ments) is permitting control to pass from its hands. In the 
first place, it has allowed its inspectorate to become too 
small for the discharge of the enormous tasks that fall to it. 
Think of 2000 men and women trying to inspect something 
like 200,000 institutions. The thing is impossible and edu- 
cation suffers grievously. We often hear about government 
model schools. What the country needs is a government 
model inspectorate. And in the second place, control is 
being lost through a decentralization which, in certain 
cases, involves the State in a virtual abrogation of its powers. 
By various recent statutes the State is entrusting its func- 
tion of control to bodies which, as pp. 324-84 of the Auxili- 
ary Committee’s report show, are open to serious criticism. 
We cannot dwell on all that is involved in this, and, having 
indicated the dangers, we must content ourselves with 
saying thet by a strengthened inspectorate, and by a form 
of devolution which does not nullify its own responsibilities 


1 See A. Mayhew, The Education of India, p. 82. 
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the State must be in fact, as well as in name, the recognized 
controller of Indian education. 

In the second place, the cross-division between control 
and management which obtains at present must be elimin- 
ated. The anomaly has its roots in historical circumstances 
which are easy to understand but which are now outgrown. 
If the State is to be the trusted controller of the whole 
educational system it must not be the manager of a part of 
it. The work of the State is to control, not to teach. Un- 
fortunately, control has been constantly confused with 
management ; in the interests of education the distinction 
is vital.1_ What is needed is that the process now at work, 
in accordance with which Government hands over the 
management of primary schools to non-departmental 
managements, should be extended so as to have effect 
through the whole range of Indian education. If this were 
done at least four beneficial results would accrue, on each 
of which much could be said, but which it is possible to do 
no more than to mention here. The State would be recog- 
nized as an unembarrassed controller. Teachers would be 
organized on a professional, not a management, basis. 
Delegation of a large measure of control to ad hoc bodies, 
of which Indian education stands so much in need at the 
present moment, would be possible, while central control 
would not be abrogated, and the anomalous position of 
local bodies as part-controllers, part-managers would dis- 
appear. Local and private initiative would receive a 
healthy stimulus in the service of education. 

In the third place, the State must marshal local and 
private educational effort into a recognized and effective 
partnership. The practical administrator cannot but see 
that, if sixty-five per cent of the educational institutions 
of the country are in the hands of private agencies and 
thirty-three per cent in the hands of local bodies, the surest 
way to advance education is to give these two great joint 


1 V. Chirol, Indian Unrest, p. 218 ; W. Miller, Unrest and Education in India, p. 18 : 
Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. IV, p. 816. 
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contributors to India’s literacy the unassailable status of 
partners. With equitable rules as to aid, and an adminis- 
tration which extends impartial encouragement to both 
partners, we should see friction largely eliminated, local 
patriotism mobilized in the furtherance of education, and 
private resources tapped as they have never been before. 
Local and private agencies as partners in a great national 
concern would fight strenuously shoulder to shoulder against 
illiteracy, and would afford the most effective means of 
rolling away the reproach that even now only forty-two 
per cent of the boys of school-going age, and only ten per 
cent of the girls of school-going age, are actually at school. 

In the fourth place, there is required the definite en- 
couragement by the State of the combination of religious 
instruction with secular education. This is quite possible 
even in the case of a State which, like India, maintains 
the position of religious neutrality. Many readers of this 
Review will have already profited by Mr Mayhew’s treat- 
ment of this matter ;1! it deserves an article to itself. As 
to how the difficulties in the Indian educational system 
may be overcome I may be permitted to refer to an article 
elsewhere.? If there were space it could not be better 
employed than in considering much that is said both by 
Mr Littlehailes and the Auxiliary Committee concerning 
Muhammadan education and its connexion with religion. 
We can do no more than say that India wishes the com- 
bination of religious instruction with the ordinary education 
of the country, and that it is possible to satisfy this wish. 
And, when through definite encouragement this satisfaction 
is afforded, we shall find that Indian education will no longer 
be depreciated as ‘ godless’; it will be the means through 
which intellect is nourished, character built up and corporate 
life fostered. 


Finally, there must be a system of finance which ensures 


' Christianity and the Government of India, pp. 164, 170, 187. 
** The problem of Religious Neutrality and Religious Education in the Educational 
System of India,’ Madras Christian College Magazine, January 1930. 
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an equitable distribution of public funds. At present the 
anomalies in finance are so patent to any one who studies 
the official tables that one wonders at the patience of the 
tax-payer and the acquiescence of the legislator. Much 
could be, and indeed ought to be, said regarding this. Why, 
for instance, in one province should one-third of the boys 
who attend high schools cost public funds, in round figures, 
twelve lakhs of rupees, while the remaining two-thirds cost 
public funds, in round figures, eleven lakhs ? Why, in one 
province, should one agency which spends out of its own 
pocket roughly a lakh and three-quarters of rupees in pro- 
viding elementary schools receive state aid to the extent of 
three-quarters of a lakh, while another form of management 
which expends fourteen lakhs on the same object receives 
in aid nearly nineteen lakhs ? Such things should not be 
possible ; the allocation of public funds must be beyond 


cavil. Until it is, the State is really standing in the way of 
educational advance. 


VI 


Such are some of the main principles on which a com- 
prehensive educational policy for India requires to be based. 
How is such a policy to be enunciated and rendered effective ? 
From 1854 to 1919 a policy existed which held good for 
every province of India. It was issued by the Government 
of India, and by appeal to that Government provincial 
departures from it could be rectified. But when the Govern- 
ment of India Act was passed in 1919, highly important 
matters in the field of education, for which provision could 
easily have been made, were left undealt with. The result 
is that there is a great measure of truth in the statement 
that ‘an ‘‘ Indian ” educational policy can scarcely be said 
to exist to-day.’ From such a position education requires 
to be rescued without delay. How is it to be done? For 
one thing, there must be a clear understanding in each 
province of the relation between the ministry of education 
and the educational department. They cannot be co- 
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ordinate authorities. There can be only one constitutional 
relation between them, and the sooner this is stated unam- 
biguously the better. And, for a second thing, what is 
needed is that the various provinces should base their 
educational administration on such principles as have been 
stated in the preceding section. This can now be effected 
not by a fiat of the Government of India, but as the result 
of agreement reached at conferences between those who 
represent educational experience and interests in the various 
provinces. The benefits of this agreement between province 
and province, and between official and non-official, would be 
quickly appreciated, and its writ would run with greater 
power than any official order. Thus would India be once 
more in possession of a definite Indian educational policy, 
and the foundation would be laid for a truly national 
educational system. Such a step forward as that which is 
here indicated is what Indian education seems to be waiting 


for to-day. ark 
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SOME MESSAGES OF THE GOSPEL 
FOR VILLAGE INDIA 


By W. E. TOMLINSON 


E are at Marseilles on our way back to evangelistic 
work in South India. To-night we shall be aboard 
our ship, eastward bound. It is natural that our thoughts 
should be upon the message we are returning to deliver. 
*‘ Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this 
grace given, to preach unto the people of Mysore the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and to make all men see... .’ 
Certainly, as memory ranges over the years of evangelism 
that are gone, we can be thankful that our work has passed 
from controversy to positive statement of experience. 
Said an educated and sympathetic Brahman to a mission- 
ary friend of ours, after a careful study of the English 
Methodist hymn book: ‘ With a Gospel like this to deliver, 
how can you ever descend to controversy ?’ Let it suffice 
for the time past that the preface to the first edition of the 
English basis of the Tamil Bazaar Book could declare the 
missionary’s purpose to be to ‘ assume as a starting point 
some prominent falsity in Hinduism,’ and then to refute 
such falsity by the presentation of the corresponding Chris- 
tian truth. Our purpose in India to-day is surely to make 
all men see what is that mystery of the divine nature and 
counsel which was from all ages hid in God, but is now an 
open secret because revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. 
That is to say, we present a revelation of God which has 
been made in history. One message of Christianity to India, 
surely never more needed than to-day, is of the value of 
history. To people many of whose greatest teachers have 
believed that events of time can never be a vehicle of 


eternal truth we declare what is narrated in the Gospels, 
35 
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we set forth a simple and verifiable historic revelation. 
‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld His glory—beheld it at a definite moment in the 
historic past, beheld it in no mystical fashion but with 
bodily eyes. In His tabernacling among us we saw the 
glory of the Shekinah itself.’ 

The Puranas may loose the wings of fancy and take the 
airiest flight in their account of the doings and the char- 
acter of God incarnate, but we, when we declare that God 
is Light and God is Love, do so in the strictest dependence 
on history, a history used by God for the revelation in time 
of Eternal Light and Eternal Love. ‘ That which was from 
the beginning, that which we have heard, that which we 
have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our 
hands handled, concerning the Word of life (and the life 
was manifested, and we have seen .. . the eternal life 
which . . . was manifested unto us); that which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you.’ Nine times in a few 
lines does John declare with the urgency of vital truth that 
for our knowledge of God invisible we are shut up to what 
He has historically revealed. Not that eternity will not 
go beyond that revelation; but eternity itself will not 
contradict what Jesus Christ has revealed. We shall never, 
even hereafter, have to unlearn anything that He has 
taught us; therefore all our present thought of God must 
harmonize with what our eyes have seen in Christ. As in 
the time of the formation of the canon of the New Testament, 
Christian scholarship and sentiment deliberately rejected 
the apocryphal gospels, so to-day the Christian evangelist 
makes daily protest against free thought concerning God 
incarnate, and preaches a redemption suitable and possible 
to us men, because revealed in an historic incarnation. 

It is thus natural that the first suggestion of Christian 
doctrine should be made through the narration of Gospel 
story. Let no one despise this method, or suppose that the 
art of the narrator is easy. Few things in evangelistic work 
are more difficult than to tell the stories of Jesus with no 
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more Indian colour than the truth warrants, and yet in a 
way so characteristically Indian that the hearts of our 
hearers shall turn to Him as the rivers turn to the sea. 
Every day’s evangelistic work supplies examples of the 
appeal of Jesus as an Indian guru (religious teacher), an 
Indian Lord, when His story is told in Indian fashion. 
We know an Indian village guru or rabbi, whose disciples 
were wont to wash his feet and afterwards to drink as sacred 
water the water that had touched the master’s holy feet. 
The guru read the story of the foot-washing in John x11, 
and decided that the Master who could do a thing so unheard 
of as to touch and wash the feet of His disciples could be 
no mere human teacher; He must be the Paramaguru, 
the Master Divine. The man became a convert and is 
to-day an evangelist. After telling one or another of the 
stories of Jesus we always ask: ‘ Now, if you could see a 
guru or a sddhu like this, whom would it be as though you 
had seen?’ I cannot remember the question ever failing 
to receive this answer: ‘Sir, if we could see such an one, 
it would be just as though we had seen God.’ 

Herein is suggested the proper attitude of the Christian 
evangelist to Indian idolatry. It is interesting that as a 
rule a high caste convert can tolerate no other attitude to 
idolatry than opposition. The intensest Christian hostility 
to idolatry that I have ever seen was in a high caste North 
Indian convert, who knew what idolatry might involve and 
could become, hostility as keen as that of an Arya Samijist. 
There are doubtless times when in regard to idolatry we 
have to cry aloud and spare not, and we can hardly suppose, 
with the non-Christian author of a recent booklet on the 
Life of Christ, that Jesus, seeing the idols in the temples of 
Cesarea Philippi or Decapolis, would look on them with an 
indulgent smile. 

Yet there is in idolatry a purpose that the preacher of 
the Gospel can honour. A villager, who had been to Mysore 
City and had seen the School for the Blind there, told me 


that for Hindus idolatry was a kind of Braille system. 
23 
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‘No man hath seen God at any time.’ Through the service 
of tangible images they hoped some day, he said, to reach 
the knowledge of the Invisible, whom now their darkened 
eyes could not see. ‘The heathen in his blindness bows 
down to wood and stone.’ 

But Bishop Heber’s words and the villager’s illustration 
are hardly fair to the Indian idolater. He is not wholly 
blind. Eyes wide open, he is looking for God, looking for 
Him in 830 million different directions, for that is the number 
of his gods, and of those gods scores of thousands are wor- 
shipped in image form. If our history had been that of 
India, it would hardly have been otherwise with us. Sup- 
pose that we could empty our minds of every thought of 
God that has come to us through Jesus Christ. Suppose 
we had never been taught ‘ Our Father,’ had never sung 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ had no worthy imagination of God, 
while yet our hearts cried out to see Him, we too should 
have made an image of stone or brass or silver or gold, and 
feeling it inadequate to represent the perfection we could 
not express we should have cast it aside, or added to it 
another image and another and another, the growing number 
of our idols witnessing to the longing of our hearts to see 
God and to the utter inadequacy of even the best images 
that man can ever devise. 

It was such an experience that led an ascetic, who till 
recently lived in a cave at the foot of Nandi Hill in Mysore, 
to throw his idols to the bats and the moles. They were 
not good enough for him, and he knew it; yet he needed 
an image, so thrice a day, at the times of meditation, 
he used to fold hands of prayer before the hill. Nandi 
Droog was his image of God. Forest-fringed, piled with 
mighty rocks that only God’s finger could have moved, with 
all the luxuriance and delicacy and beauty of jungle creeper 
and plant and flower, it was a worthier eix#y than any 
image conceived and fashioned by man. 

A villager said to me one night at the end of several 
hours of conversation on idolatry : ‘ Sir, show me the true 
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form of God and I'll give up idols.’ It is that that we are 
out to do. The evangelist’s first aim is to make men see 
Jesus Christ, whom having seen we have seen the Father, 
whom having seen a man could no more be an idolater 
than he could be an atheist. Jesus Christ is the eixwv of 
the invisible God, no static image fixing the worshipper’s 
thought of God, but a living image, a moving picture that 
causes us to grow, and grows with our growth in knowledge, 
till we too ‘ pass from one degree of radiant glory to another,’ 
and ‘are transformed into the same likeness as Himself,’ 
becoming by His indwelling grace images of Him as He is 
of the Father. So does Christ fulfil Indian idolatry and in 
the fulfilling supersede it, making it as impossible, where 
He is known, as it would be to use a rushlight at high noon. 

The old story of Nehemiah supplies a suggestion of what 
the evangelist may declare to be the relation of Christ to 
Indian thought and practice. Nehemiah built the walls 
of the city on the old foundations, and so far as may be we 
seek to build the walls of Christ’s own City on the founda- 
tions of faith and desire that God Himself has laid in the 
hearts of His Indian children. 

In this connexion nothing is more impressive than the 
appeal and the necessity of the Cross to India. Of the appeal 
of the Cross as the supreme fulfilment of India’s ideals there 
can be no doubt. Lecturing one night to an educated 
Indian audience on the Cross in the experience of the Chris- 
tian man, I was taken to task earnestly by one of the leading 
lawyers of the town. He rebuked me with something like 
passion and resentment for having omitted the one word 
that would have assured an Indian audience that Jesus was 
divine. I enquired what the word was that I had left 
unsaid. ‘ Whatindeed ? What but “‘ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.”’ I thought of another 
lawyer, once an enemy of the Christian faith, Tertullian, 
who has left it on record that in his judgment the Jews should 
have known that Jesus was divine because of His patience. 
The Indian ideal of the sddhu is fulfilled on Calvary. Who 
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ever bore and forbore, gave and forgave, as Jesus did on 
the Cross? He is the Sddhu supreme. And every other 
Indian religious ideal is fulfilled, where all light that has come 
to us from God through Jesus is focussed, on Calvary. In 
the Cross we see the perfect image of God: ‘no wooden 
Christ upon a wooden cross,’ but the living embodiment of 
the love of God, proved victorious and eternal by the 
Resurrection. 

The illustration drawn from Nehemiah does not carry 
us far enough. He built his city on no other than the old 
foundations, but the City of God, in whose building we 
share, is built at least in part on foundations whose necessity 
non-Christian thought has ignored, on ground that Hinduism 
has hardly plotted or planned. The Cross supplies much 
that non-Christian thought lacks, and also is a corrective of 
non-Christian error. ‘ And Judah said, The strength of the 
bearers of burdens is decayed, and there is much rubbish ; 
so that we are not able to build the wall.’ Even where in 
the non-Christian mind there are divinely laid foundations 
of truth and desire, these are often obscured by accretions 
of error or by the filth of pride. The work of the Cross in 
village preaching is thus threefold—to fulfil Indian ideal, 
to supply Indian need, to correct Indian error. 

Two illustrations of this threefold ministry of the Cross, 
illustrations suggested by work-a-day village preaching, 
may be given. In nothing is Indian idealism more clearly 
seen than in her thought of God. Worshipping God in 
nature and finding Him in the majesty of the storm, in the 
freshness of the morning, in the mellow light of sunset, in 
black darkness, India reflected that none of these things 
could adequately set forth God’s inexpressible perfection. 
Is God, after all, the thunder? Is He the dawn or the sun- 
set ? Is God the darkness? To all these questions the 
answer was ‘Not that. Not that.’ God is ineffable per- 
fection. His majesty is infinitely greater than that of the 
storm; His freshness is an eternal freshness which no dawn 
can do more than suggest ; His tenderness is immeasurably 
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greater than that of the mellowest light ; His mystery more 
inscrutable than the central heart of darkness. ‘ Néti. 
Néti’ (Not that. Not that). But if you say ‘ Not that’ 
sufficiently often of qualities which it is desired to predicate 
of God, you come in the end to the position that God is 
unqualifiedand unqualifiable, omnipresent andall-comprising, 
filling all being in no more personal way than as the sea 
fills every nook and cranny of the coast, the great and the 
only1t. Cold pantheism, sheer advaita (monism), is the defect 
of the quality of the high idealism that in search of God’s 
inexpressible perfection said of it always, ‘Not that. Not 
that.’ 

This error Jesus Christ, and He crucified, corrects through 
the Gospel that we daily preach. If the Cross means any- 
thing it means that God cares, God yearns, God loves. 
Jesus declared, significantly enough declared to a woman, 
that God is spirit, spirit is God, equating the two as com- 
pletely as any monist; but He adds in personal terms, 
‘They that worship Him must worship in spirit and in 
truth.’ ‘For such doth the Father seek to be His wor- 
shippers.’ It is as though Jesus were warning us in advance 
against almost inevitable pantheistic error, and were bidding 
us not to be so spiritual in our thought of God as to de- 
personalize Him. Human personality is an imperfect thing ; 
human love darkens into jealousy and is degraded into 
lust ; human fatherhood has painfully obvious limitations ; 
yet these things are windows, darker than they need be 
but not opaque, narrow yet open, if we will have them so, 
and through them we may look out and see—God. In 
Him are Personality, Fatherhood, Love, ‘ with an infinite 
plus,’ and of none of these qualities need we, who have seen 
God in the face of Jesus Christ, say in absolute negation, 
‘Not that. Not that.’? 

Village work makes it abundantly plain that in nothing 
is the pantheistic denial of qualities to God more dangerous 
than in the inevitable blurring of moral distinctions that it 

1 Compare Canon Streeter’s Reality, pp. 133-42. 
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involves. Well may Max Miller, in the introduction to 
his Life and Sayings of Rama-Krishna, 

impress on the minds of the modern apostles of Rama-Krishna that 
nothing would be more likely to lower their master and their own work 
in the eyes of serious people than the slightest moral laxity on their part, 
or a defence of any such laxity on the ground that a Gndnin (a Knower) 


is above morality. 

It is not suggested, of course, that pantheistic beliefs 
invariably lead to immoral practice, but it is incontrovertible 
that advaita, in its blurring of the essential distinction 
between holiness and sin, does fail to set before men an 
absolute and eternal moral standard, and that this failure 
does make it fatally easy for men to sin. The saddest 
memory of all our experience of evangelistic work in Mysore 
is of a young man of the goldsmith caste who followed us 
out of his village after we had talked with his people on the 
holiness of Jesus Christ. He wept as he told us of his own 
guru who, declaring that he was one with the Absolute and 
so above the distinctions of sex and morality, had the night 
before called the lad’s sisters to his sacred house, to their 
ruin and his own endless shame. It is the glory of Christ 
that no word or action of His could ever be used to support 
either lust or selfishness. The Cross in its upstanding recti- 
tude is the expression in time of God’s eternal condemnation 
of sin and His essential and eternal demand for holiness. 
Professor Radhakrishnan is strangely lacking in accuracy and 
understanding when he says (Hindu View of Life, p. 28): 


The Protestant Christians do not care so much for the inviolable dignity 


of the ethical imperative as for the essential benignity and beneficence 
of the Supreme. 


Holiness and righteousness are implicit in Christ’s con- 
ception of God’s fatherhood. God exalted Jesus to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance to men and remis- 
sion of sins—first repentance, then remission. God set 
Him forth on the Cross to show His own righteousness, that 
He Himself might be seen to be just, and the justifier of 
him that believes in Jesus—first just, then the justifier. 
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The Cross is God’s great protest that the dignity of the 
ethical imperative is inviolable. Only because of the holy 
height and perfect uprightness of the Cross can its arms go 
out to the extremity of human need. It is the truth of 
Christ, for which the Cross stands, that makes His grace 
effective, and in the unique combination in the Cross of 
truth and grace we behold His glory. In Indian village 
preaching the Cross does in fact lead men to say what an 
outcaste convert exclaimed one Good Friday night in a 
moment of silent prayer: ‘ Lord, help me to hate sin; 
Lord, help me to hate sin.’ 

No one who has seen the holy love of God in the Cross 
can doubt whether or no moral distinctions exist. ‘ God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all,’ and sin is the gross 
darkness of life and action consciously away from and 
opposed to God’s holy will. Is there anything that India 
needs to have emphasized more than this? Is there any- 
thing of which the evangelistic missionary more needs to 
remind himself ? 

Woke to holy labours fresh 

With the plague-spot in my flesh, 
Angel seemed to human sight, 
Stood a leper in Thy light ! 

As high as India’s idealism in her thought of God is 
her idealism in regard to man, and as greatly in the latter 
as in the former does she need the Gospel if her failure in 
practice is to be made good. The old story of the origin of 
caste—which sets forth the Brahman as issuing from the 
divine breath, the soldier from the arms and the merchant 
from the thighs of the Supreme, and the labouring classes 
from the divine feet—does regard the several sections of 
Aryan society as members of the Supreme Self. But to 
declare, as Mr Hoyland does in his article, ‘ An Indian View 
of Western Civilization,’ in The Nineteenth Century and After, 
for December 1929, that caste is a system wherein dharma 
(religious duty) must be performed in the spirit of religious 
service for God and man, and to find in the Gita the basis 
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for the idealism of industry as service, is surely both to 
forget the underlying philosophy of the Gita and to read 
into the caste system the spirit of the Gospel. The whole 
teaching of the Gita has underlying it Krishna’s defence to 
Arjuna of war. The Gita declares, not the Christian brother- 
hood of man in the service of life, but the unreality of the 
world and the identity of all things in the Supreme, with 
individual salvation, in this practical world, gained by 
doing one’s own caste duty, without attachment. ‘ Better 
one’s own dharma, though destitute of merit, than the 
dharma of another, well discharged.’ 

Can such a doctrine of God as advaita offers ever lead to 
disinterested service of men ? Experience in Mysore villages 
certainly does not suggest that it can. In a village of the 
Hassan district a Brahman once twitted me with the 
inadequacy of the Gospel as a scheme of life. He had in 
his advaita the philosophy underlying such obvious teaching 
as Jesus gave in the parable of the Good Samaritan. ‘ The 
Supreme is myself. The Supreme is also the pariah. Things 
that are equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 
Therefore I am the pariah, and no one need tell me to go 
and do the pariah good. A man always looks after number 
one.’ The man was logical enough, and truer to his own 
tenets than any modern statement of caste that reads back 
into that system the selfless service of ‘ the least, the lowliest, 
the lost,’ which only belief in a Father God can stir man to 
render to his brother. Only in Christ will the members of 
the body politic of the ancient legend have that life which 
is love, and so spend and be spent in ceaseless and selfless 
service for the common weal. Only through Him will the 
Panchama (outcaste) be added to the fourfold scheme of 
society, and be brought into the fellowship of the divine 
family ; and only through His indwelling in that one man 
which by the blood of the Cross He makes of those twain, 
the caste man and the outcaste, so making peace, will 
power be given to India that the idealism of the caste system 
may to-day be fulfilled in fact. 
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Space fails wherein to speak of that message of the Gospel 
which has become for us in evangelistic work perhaps the 
greatest message that even the Cross of Christ can give to 
India, the assurance of the sufficiency of the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ for all life. The word of a weaver 
woman in the time of plague will never be forgotten. Her 
son had died of plague and they were carrying his body 
away to the burning ground. She drew her hand across her 
brow: there her fate was written. Uncomplaining, yet 
longing with all her heart for the comfort of the presence of 
God personal, she looked for Him and He was not there. 
In her grief she cried: ‘He has let me down this time. 
His mercy has failed me to-day.’ A few weeks later, an 
outcaste convert, after seeing the Easter message in lantern 
pictures on the evening of Easter Day, said as he went to 
his home: ‘ Well, well, with a Saviour like that, it just 
doesn’t matter what happens.’ It does not. Even Jesus 
does not explain every detail of all the mystery of pain, 
but He gives us a doctrine of God which makes us content 
to leave the mystery unexplained, if God will, for in all 
pain we have God with us, His never-failing love guaranteed 
by the Cross and the consequent Resurrection. 

From gap to gap 
One hangs up a huge curtain so, 
Grandly, nor seeks to have it go 
Foldless and flat along the wall. 
What care I if some interval 


Of life less plainly may depend 
On God? Id hang there to the end. 


Christ’s Gospel for India, perplexed by the problem of 
pain, is that ‘ to them that love God, all things work together 
for good,’ for they are ‘secure of having God in all, Of 
having all in Him.’ Of the preaching of the Cross as God’s 
way of dealing with man’s sin, little has been said in this 
article. That subject demands separate treatment. Add 
that, and what a Gospel it is that God has given us to preach ! 
W. E. ToMLINson 





THE RELIGION OF MY FATHERS 


[The following article is the work of a member of one of the 
Nyasaland tribes which first came under the influence of the 
Christian message about the year 1884. So far as can be 
calculated it may be taken that the writer was born in or about 
that year, of mixed Ngoni and Senga blood, and by the time 
that he was old enough to be interested in such things, schools 
were just receiving the first, rather grudging, assent of the 
Ngoni chiefs. 

He proved himself to be possessed of a keen intelligence, 
and by the year 1902 had reached the highest class then available 
for general education at the Overtoun Institution, Livingstonia. 
He then decided to enter for office work under Dr Laws, and 
when a commercial course was opened in 1904 he was the first 
entrant and also by far the most brilliant pupil. He rapidly 
made himself master of the elementary principles of book- 
keeping and proved to be of immense value as assistant in all 
the business work of the Livingstonia Mission. After some 
years, however, he transferred to government service, and has 
risen to an outstanding position. It may be taken, as a fairly 
close approximation, that he is now forty-five or forty-six years 
of age. 

Of particular interest, both to those who have known him 
as teachers or friends and also to all others concerned with the 
interpretation of Jesus Christ to Africa, are the unmistakable 
signs within the article of failure to recognize in the person of 
Christ any vitally unique feature. This, too, not merely 
vis-a-vis Muhammad or the Buddha, but also over against 
the principles underlying African community worship, the 
religion of his fathers. 

The article gives food for thought to those who were the 
local interpreters of Jesus and His way of Life during the 


formative years of this African’s youth. It is, of course, of 
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interest to note the intellectual level that has been reached 
by a Central African of the first Christian generation—though 
the writer of the article is not now a full member of the Church. 
But its main value does not lie there; rather does it lie in 
the warning, implicit throughout, that Jesus Christ may be 
* preached’ and ‘ taught’ most earnestly, and yet not ‘ learned.’ 
In other words, that unless Jesus is * lived’ before those whose 
own faith stands upon laws of action and reaction between 
mankind and the spirit-world which are visibly acted upon 
by their fathers, the Christian mission may be crowned with 
success only in externals. 


T. CULLEN YounG] 


O understand our religious thinking I must begin with 
our social fabric, the functioning of which is a model 
of the spirit world. 

A Bantu through his father is not an independent in- 
dividual but a member of the family or clan, from which he 
cannot detach himself and to which he must be loyal. 
Under them he is quite safe from interference, as anyone 
wishing to deal with him can only do so by approaching 
first the head of the family or clan. Similarly he takes 
the same course in dealing with others. 

The head of the family or clan, including all under 
his protection, cannot in turn be interfered with except 
through the village head whom they must obey. 

The village head also obeys the councillor above him, 
and takes orders from him and through him. 

The councillor and all the villages and people under 
him own allegiance to the chief and receive that protection 
which is for the well-being of the whole tribe. 

Thus a chain binding the tribe is formed, the child 
appealing to and acting through his father, the father 
through the clan head, the clan head through the village 
head, the village head through the councillor, and the 
councillor through the chief, and vice versa. On no account 
can the child or father act directly with the chief, nor can the 
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chief himself approach any man except through the consti- 
tuted channels. This intermediation goes further: when a 
man has a case he need not utter a single word in court in 
his own defence, except to his people who argue it for him ; 
he is better left in abler hands that he may not spoil the 
case for himself. Meet a group of people in the road, even 
children, ask one of them his name, and he will look at you 
like a fool who does not know his own name; a second 
person will give you the answer you want. Why? Because 
the person addressed so directly by mistake does not want 
to break custom—that would be destroying family tradi- 
tion and courting trouble. 


In the destruction of family the immemorial family traditions perish ; 
in the perishing of tradition, lawlessness overcomes the whole family ; 


owing to the predominance of lawlessness, there ariseth caste confusion 


(Bhagavad-Gita, 1st disc., para. 40). 


We have no caste in Africa, but substitute the word 
‘social ’ for ‘ caste,’ and you get results not unlike what is 
predicted by this religious warning. 

The Native lives the social and religious life together ; 
for social troubles he appeals to the living head of his family ; 
for the spiritual he appeals through this same head to 
the spirits of the dead ancestors, who are the guardians in 
the spirit kingdom as they were on earth. One phase of 
their position is intermediary between him and material 
rulers ; the other, now exalted, between him and the God- 
spirit. We do not confuse the issues—no living person can 
be a medium of intercession with the God-spirit, for he is not 
disentangled from material hindrances, nor can the spirit 
of our ancestors directly help us in our relations with the 
earthly chief. Our regard for the family or clan head, 
village headman or councillors does not turn them into 
chiefs, just as our regard for the Resident of our district 
or the Governor of our country does not make them into 
King George. They are merely media who serve their purpose 
and do not detract one whit from the majesty of the king. 
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So also in the spirit world. Just as others do, we Bantu 
people believe in a Supreme Being whom we recognize as 
the Creator of all things. He has laid down laws which 
His creatures must obey; the breaking of some of these 
laws is punished by earthly rulers ; for others, local to the 
family or clan, the punishment is approved by ancestral 
spirits through non-assistance by intercession, the Supreme 
Being preserving His prerogative, mainly showing Himself 
in general manifestations of disapproval by bringing down 
such punishment as pestilence, smallpox and other destruc- 
tive diseases on the whole village or tribe. We believe 
that Being is a spirit, and that He has imparted to man 
a similar quality which returns to Him after death. He 
being a spirit can move anywhere and everywhere without 
let or hindrance. He has a spirit kingdom where all the 
dead go, and where they live a life much like an earthly 
life, ice. in families and clans and tribes. The Bible says, 
‘And Abraham ... died ...and was gathered to his 
people ’ (Gen. xxv, 8)—a truly Bantu expression. We believe 
that our dead, now having only the essential quality of 
the Supreme Being, can like Him move about without 
obstruction. 

Our regard for the spirits of our ancestors does not make 
them gods; they are merely media between us and the 
God-spirit, and they can exercise that authority which was 
given them during their earthly life towards relatives who 
are still alive, and under Him they can punish as do our 
Resident or Governor under King George. The punish- 
ment comes from the God-spirit, but to reach us it can only 
pass through and be known to the ancestral spirit. When 
the spirits see that the living do not behave well they do | 
not help them by their intercessions, and therefore a tem- 
porary withdrawal of their guardianship over the interests 
of the family or clan takes place, and the living suffer as 
a consequence; that withdrawal is temporary, because 
immediately the living conform to right relations with 
spirits it can be restored by repentance and by sacrifice. 
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We believe in survival after death, when the spirits of the 
dead enter into a land of peace where there is no trouble, 
or, as we often call it, ‘a land where the good have gone.’ 
We do not believe in a future hell of any kind, nor do we 
believe a man’s earthly works survive with him after death 
to be reckoned with in the spirit world. Man is amply 
punished for his sins in this very world. He knows quite 
well that he has to pay for his misdeeds in this same world ; 
for breaking taboos secretly or openly he suffers serious 
illness or even death as a consequence ; for breaking consti- 
tuted social laws of conduct, civil or criminal, society 
punishes him. If a man leaves a matter unsettled at his 
death, then his living relatives settle it for him. So the 
spirit of the departed enters the spirit world without any- 
thing against it, fit to start on its new duties of being the 
vice-regent of the God-spirit in dealing with relatives who 
are left on the earth. 

It has pleased the civilizing races to call the beliefs 
of uncivilized people ‘superstitions.’ Superstitions are 
common to most of the religions of the world, including those 
most highly evolved. They are admittedly later develop- 
ments and have done more harm than good. In some 
they have persisted and become part of religion. Where 
this is the case, as it is with the Bantu, they are a necessary 
evil, and it is wrong to remove them wholesale without 
first finding something better to take their place. The 
most difficult time in the life of a people is the transition 
period, and unless great care is taken the result will be 
disastrous for their future. Social peace has come to 
Africa, but without safeguards based on local custom and 
law it has meant the breaking up of villages and communal 
organizations, with consequent deterioration in character, 
to the great grief of many Africans. It is the same in 
religious matters; many can now be said to be without 
a religion. One who cares to study actual facts will find 
rank hypocrisy in some professors of religion. They are 
not real believers in their acquired beliefs, and they do not 
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follow their ancestral beliefs. This class is growing and is 
drifting towards religious bankruptcy. Man is a religious 
creature ; he would do better to follow his so-called super- 
stitions until he can assimilate a new religion. 

All religions are based on ethics, that is, rules of conduct 
to be practised by their adherents. My fathers’ religion is 
no exception to these. As I have already stated, we Bantu 
believe that everything in the world, including Nature 
itself, is controlled by the supernatural, that great power 
behind Nature, the Unseen. Our ethics consist of ‘ thou 
shalts ’ and ‘ thou shalt nots ’—things a person must do or 
must not do in several walks of life. Most of these can be 
found in the first five books of the Bible. With us, the 
‘thou shalt nots ’ are divided into two groups : the ordinary, 
which are punished by native law and custom, and the 
extraordinary, which bring with them a curse and which 
avenge themselves on the delinquent without the assistance 
of man. Curse, in imposition and removal, is one of the 
things we find in the Bible (Lev. xrx, 8, 22; Deut. xxvm, 
45). Among tribes where dowry is customary and children 
belong to the paternal parents the most effective and cruel 
is the curse from father or aunt. In the Christian com- 
munity we find cardinals resorting to curses when the 
principles they considered important were violated, and 
bishops removing the curse from persons confessing the 
commission of sin. Among us, anyone can impose a curse 
upon another, or upon a village or locality ; but only certain 
persons have the ability to remove it. 

Our mziro (taboo) things have been evolved through 
experience for the refining and upkeep of social develop- 
ment. Unfortunately for us these taboos have all been 
scrapped as mere superstitions, with the result that our 
social organizations have suffered degeneration. 

We believe that the Creator is present in every created 
thing, material and immaterial—air, water, animals, trees. 
All are pervaded by Him and are controlled by Him in their 
functions. Thus to the Bantu nothing happens by chance, 
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each happening has a purpose to fulfil, He may not know 
the reason why a tree falls across his path; the Creator 
has willed it so, and it must not be removed until it has 
fulfilled its purpose. He may not know why a piece of 
food should fall while he is attempting to put it in his 
mouth; but the Creator would not cause it to fall without 
a reason; either the piece is unsuitable, or, as it is now 
thought, it is required for the spirits. It is not mere chance 
that he uses certain trees or grass in. building his house ; 
these were set apart for him by the Creator; and from the 
moment he uses them for his personal purposes they are 
vitalized by such use and become part of himself. Clothing 
also becomes vitalized by use, and the belief is universal 
that, like all the organs of man, it can be used to his 
personal injury by magicians. 

While the civilized world is only now beginning to realize 
that man’s relation to the lower animals and the rest of 
creation is close, the Bantu are born and bred to recognize 
this affinity. Each clan has a totem attached to it; that 
is, there is a certain animal which it regards as its totem, 
and the members of that clan should refrain if possible from 
killing such an animal and should on no account eat of its 
flesh. If this rule is violated the culprit will lose his teeth 
prematurely, and should he escape other members of the 
family will suffer. In the old days only very old people 
lost their teeth; many of them died without losing any ; 
but in 1928 it was curious to notice several persons below 
forty and even thirty years of age losing their teeth. 

The surnames of such clans are often names of animals, 
either originally or attributively ; phiri among the Achewa 
and the Anyanja means ‘ mountain,’ and some people be- 
longing to these tribes are surnamed ‘ Piri.’ Though I have 
not verified the link, I have no doubt that it exists. Though 
such is the case we never for a moment think of animals, 
mountains and trees as having a soul or spirit. It is curious 
to notice similar surnames among Europeans, such as 
Dove, Reed, Rivers, Waters, Wood and so on. To the 
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Bantu these suggest a close affinity to these elements of 
nature. 

We have a legend which says that in the beginning 
the Supreme Being sent men two messages: one through 
a chameleon, that people should die and rise again bodily ; 
the other through a lizard, that they should die and never 
rise. As we believe in survival after death, this legend 
would seem to explain the disappearance at death of the 
mortal body, for the spirits of the dead will hover round the 
living to posterity. This legend also proves our recognition 
of the Supreme Being as separate from ancestral spirits. 
The phrase aku Mlungu (‘ those that are with God ’) among 
the Anyanja and the Ayao clearly shows Him as separate 
and supreme from those who have gone to Him. To get 
into the spirit world the departed have to undergo a period 
of probation, in which the spirit is in touch neither with the 
other departed nor with the living. During this time the 
spirit of the dead makes itself active and restless by visiting 
the living, and processes have to be gone through to mitigate 
the trouble and smooth the way. 

The Bantu believe that the spirit of the departed returns 
to the world at times in the form of a serpent, and visits 
the grave or the house of the dead; when this happens, the 
snake is not usually molested. (The most common snake 
among the tribes is mlinga or inyoka ya mhlaba; other 
deadly snakes are not included. Chipiri! is often left 
unmolested for the same reason, and because it seldom attacks 
man.) The spirits of bad people of the magician class, and 
sometimes of hunters or witches, return in the form of either 
a lion, a leopard or a hyena to take their revenge on the 
living of the locality who may have done them wrong. 
Magicians and witches are believed to take the form of 
lions and hyeenas even before death. 

When such a spirit is thought to have passed a reason- 
able time of probation, a feast is made to mark the restora- 
tion of those relationships between it and the living which 


1 The puff-adder.—T. Cc. Ys 
24 
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were disturbed at death. Among the Angoni this feast is 
called ukubuyisa (‘ restoration’). After this another feast, 
kumeta (‘shaving of mourning hair’), is held, when the 
spirit of the departed joins the council of the dead. The 
spirit of the departed keeps its personality as long as it can 
be remembered by the descendants who are alive, and it 
is mentioned by name in worship or sacrifice. When the 
identity is lost, such a spirit joins the main ancestral spirit, 
merely being included in the phrase, ‘ and those who have 
gone before you,’ addressed to the oldest known ancestral 
spirit. This council of the dead decides on any matters 
referred to it and passes on to the Supreme Being its con- 
sidered verdict for His judgment. Therefore it is essential 
that all the dead should be invoked at the same time. 

The spirits are pleased when family traditions are upheld, 
and they are angry if they are neglected or broken, and will 
avenge themselves on the culprit as well as on the com- 
munity which does not correct the sinner in its midst. 

Communication between the dead and the living is 
constant. When the cumbersome material body goes to 
sleep the soul is at ease and free to meet with the spirits 
of the departed. Dreams are the chief media. If one re- 
peatedly meets in dreams one who has died, a diviner is 
called in to find out what is wanted, and worship or pro- 
pitiation is rendered accordingly. If there is sickness in 
the family the same course will be followed. If a calamity 
falls on the people when no custom or family tradition has 
been broken, the worship will be both a rebuke to the spirits 
for negligence as well as propitiatory for the removal! of the 
calamity. Again, when normal relations between spirits 
and the living are not of the best, due often to the wilful 
or unconscious violation or neglect of family traditions, 
resort is made to worship and sacrifice in order to restore 
the lost intimacy. In sacrifice certain animals are not to be 
used. This ceremony of sacrifice or prayer is performed 
only at the two periods of the day, morning and evening, 
when the spirits of the departed are most attentive to their 
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duties as guardians of the living. Since the dead have 
assumed a supernatural position, some of the living have to 
attain to a position of semi-supernaturalism to be able to 
understand the doings of spirits. 

There are many societies which deal with supernatural 
forces. Most of them can be brought within the following 
groups : 

1. Medicine men, pure and simple, who administer their 
drugs either in the morning or evening, the most opportune 
times. 

2. Diviners, whose business is to discover hidden things ; 
as when among several spirits the diviner locates the one 
chiefly aggrieved and tells the best way to appease it. 
Among this class are sorcerers; and the casting of lots is 
included (as found in the Bible in modified forms), and also 
isanusi. 

8. Magicians, whose duty is to manufacture charms 
against certain things. Looking up the word ‘ magic’ in 
various books one finds it interpreted as ‘ practices to gain 
personal benefits which are against society in general,’ or 
* performing certain acts which have such effect on natural 
forces as to produce the result desired, i.e. to enable man 
to control nature on his own account.’ As can be seen, 
the first meaning is a contradiction of the second, which 
admittedly is the proper use of the art. 

4. Those societies falling outside the above three classes, 
such as the Seketera guild, rain-callers and so on. 

It is interesting to note the night visitations of spirits 
mentioned above ; most of the secret societies perform their 
work as far as possible near the night. The witches are 
said to be active about 4 a.m. to 6 a.m. and 4 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
The Seketera guild can work during the day, but chooses from 
4 p.m. to 9 p.m., when the witches are active and roaming 
about. The Mavumbura or Chirondo may work the whole 
night but must stop during the day. The diviners choose 
the morning as the most favourable time, when the mind has 
been refined through contact with the spirits during sleep 
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the previous night. It is not possible to describe these 
secret societies unless one has had the opportunity of seeing 
them at work. It is a pity that none of the educated 
Natives have studied them. The rules of membership 
are such that, having pledged themselves to secrecy, the 
members will never divulge to an outsider what actually is 
being done. It would, therefore, be unfair to attempt to 
describe these societies or guilds without knowing something 
definite about them. 

The following remarks about witch-doctors, reproduced 
by the Nyasaland Times of May 5th, 1925, from the 
Johannesburg Star, is of sufficient interest to induce one to 
study them. Speaking of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, the great British spiritualists, the corre- 
spondent writes : 

I am far from saying they practice sorcery and magic, but I suggest 
that all this material about spiritualism, mediums, séances, etc., is nothing 
out of the common, for it has been practised throughout the breadth and 
length of Africa for centuries, and it is being practised in this day. If they 
were living, say, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they would both prob- 
ably have been arraigned on charges of sorcery. In England, Europe 
and America they term it spiritualism, psychic research. Why has 
the witch-doctor not died out in Africa, even after close on one hundred 
years of European civilization in certain parts? Because these witch- 
doctors are not all fools, not all quacks. Because beneath the spectacular 
tomfoolery of necklaces of human teeth, of belts of snake skins, of painted 
faces and bodies, beneath the superstitious veneer there is this astounding 
truth—these men are unfaked, non-hypocritical spiritualists to the back- 
bone. Sceptics may smile, but once they have come into intimate contact 
with real witch-doctors, they will have other opinions about the ability, 
sincerity and purpcsefulness of these uncanny gentlemen. 


The Supreme Being is known by different names in 
different tribes. In Nyasaland, the following are best 
known: Chata (Tumbuka-Henga, Tonga), the Beginner ; 
Unkulunkulu (Ngoni-Zulu), the Great: Great One. These 
two names are elastic terms and would seem to suggest 
the meaning of ‘ original ancestor’; but if you trace them 
to their origin, you will find that they eventually end 
in God Himself—therefore they are permissible. We find 
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also: Mungu, Mulungu, Nlungu (Swahili, Nyanja, Yao), 
God ; Mlenga, Mlengi (Wemba, Tumbuka-Henga), Creator ; 
Utiao (Ngoni, Zulu), God; Kyala (Kyangonde), God. 
There are also such terms as Chiuta (the Great Rainbow) 
and Leza (Lightning). Leza may also be a corruption of 
Mleza (the Nourisher). 

The Hindus have their Ramas and Krishnas, Islam has 
its Mu‘allims and Mohammed, and the Christians have their 
priests and Christ. All are means and ideals to attain to 
the realization of the Supreme Being in everyday life, and 
all are equally valuable. If I were to analyse them, I could 
show that the media have attained to a position which 
obscures the presence of the Supreme Being. This is natural 
because man cannot realize God apart from His creation. 
Nevertheless, the Supreme Being is ever present in His full 
majesty everywhere. He can talk to us through rational 
animals as well as through the irrational. He can talk 
through prophets (nchimi), as in 1 Sam. xxv, 7, and 
through omens. The message through a prophet is clear 
and general, it comes when tribal custom is defiled, or to 
warn people of future calamity or weal; the message 
through omens may be individual and has to be deciphered 
by diviners. 

As in social organizations, messages from the Supreme 
Being come through ancestral spirits to the living. Our 
parents bear us; all that God gives us comes through them ; 
they teach us how to live, they teach us of survival after 
death, they are the family priests ; they teach us about the 
Great Spirit which is God. Similarly, through them only 
can we communicate with those in the spirit world, and 
after they are dead their spirits, knowing us and our environ- 
ment and having bequeathed to us family traditions and 
forms of prayer and sacrifice, are the only fit spirits to tell 
the God-spirit of our needs. Knowing that the media are 
our ancestors we have great faith in their effectiveness and 
assistance. 

We believe the spirit world is governed in the same 
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way as our present world, and just as we cannot know of 
God except through someone we cannot go to Him except 
through someone, and that someone to the Bantu is his 
ancestral spirit. To use a concrete example, when a man 
breaks the law, he is convicted and punished by the judge. 
In reality this is only a half-truth, because the man has 
broken the law and it is the law which punishes him, but 
the medium is the judge. Though all the time he knows 
of the existence of the king and the law, to the judge only 
can he address any remarks on the matter. The king, even 
if he were near, is too exalted to be personally approached 
by an ordinary person ; and the law is beyond the sphere of 
common men. Is it wrong to approach the king and the law 
through the judge? There are greater judges than ours 
who have the privilege of talking to the king; though we 
know of them can a Native of Nyasaland appeal to them 
in his troubles ? No, he can only deal through the judge 
nearest to him—even appeals have to go forward through 
someone. The king is the same, but the media are many, 
for the European as for any other person. This is how we 
arrive at our link with the Supreme Being through our 
ancestral spirits. 

In the Christian religion there is the conception of angels, 
who are regarded as the guardians of men and as carrying 
God’s messages to them. In Islam, angels are impulses 


which stir men to good acts. The Bantu. believes that © 


everywhere he goes his guardians or ancestral spirits are 
with him. Before he takes any action he consults them 
through diviners, and until he is sure that they are agree- 
able he will be loath to do anything. He turns his thoughts 
to them especially when danger is near or when passing 
through dangerous places on land or water. And since he 
knows that the God-spirit has partitioned His realm among 
different clans, he will couple with his thoughts a sacrifice 
of food-stuffs, a stone, a twig, a leaf or earth to the spirits 
of the locality where he happens to be at the moment. 
If he fulfils his part faithfully, the guardian spirits will do 
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theirs. It is easy to know this. When everything goes 
well all is well between the two; and the Bantu will not 
disturb a sleeping dog. If sickness or mishaps are frequent, 
the living have been neglectful in the observance of family 
traditions and customs, and efforts will be made to rectify 
this. Ifthe whole village suffers, then in addition to family 
worship help will be sought by the headman from his an- 
cestral spirits; and if a district is affected, then all will 
unite to get the chief to pray to the spirits of his ancestors, 
and get the trouble removed. 

The method of procedure is more or less the same, except 
for minor peculiarities of a tribe or clan. I have grown up 
in semi-civilized environments and have been unfortunate 
in not knowing much of the religion of my fathers; but 
I had more than one chance of watching my father pray 
to his ancestral spirits. One occasion was at a time of 
ordinary sickness and, after finding out which of the an- 
cestral spirits was causing trouble, he stood and prayed 
like this: ‘ Yes, father, I have heard that it is you who 
causes this sickness. If this is true, we wish for the well- 
being of the sick. If you think we have forgotten you, we 
give you this food [cow or food]. We inform you and trust 
you will tell all your relatives.’ If the sick is healed, then 
the lupoko is steeped (if the sacrifice is food) and made into 
beer. Then again, the aggrieved spirit is propitiated by 
being shown the beer: ‘ Tell all your relatives to come to 
feast with you; we do not differentiate, we say all of you 
and the great ones should assemble.’ Then a small calabash 
is set aside and the rest of the beer is drunk. Next morning 
the sacrificed beer is given to children to drink. 

Another occasion was at the time of the great influenza 
epidemic of 1919. We had just moved the village to a new 
site, and I was with the younger folk at the new settlement. 
All the people were stricken with the disease. We had 
received warning of its coming from the Government, so it 
was not necessary to resort to divining. I was doing all I 
could to keep the village clean from filth and the people 
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from being attacked by sore throat and pneumonia, but the 
sickness was rising in intensity. My father was attacked. 
He approached me, to ask if he could appeal to his ancestral 
spirits. (He was the family priest, and this was only a 
matter of courtesy taken in order not to offend the suscepti- 
bility of my views, most of which he considered foreign 
and running counter to family traditions and customs.) 
I told him I was doing what I could and saw no reason why 
he should not do the same. One evening he walked with the 
assistance of a stick to the new village, and stood shaking in 
front of his chief house with a small cup of beer in his hand. 
He said: ‘ Hau kuyuni na?’ (Oh, what is the matter ?) 
‘See, all the people in your village are laid up with sickness ; 
there is not one who is able to give the other some water.’ 
He took a sip of beer from the cup and spued it to the right 
and then to the left. He grew grave and looking to one 
side as if he saw the spirits with his human eyes, he con- 
tinued earnestly: ‘ Why have you forsaken us? Here is 
beer—we give you. Look on us compassionately, let the 
sick get better, peace be on us and on the live stock.’ (The 
prayer for live stock was for protection from wild beasts.) 
As it was, we lost no soul from influenza—whether this was 
in answer to the prayer or not the reader can judge for 
himself. In the mind of my father, which I share, it showed 
great faith, and his appeal was effective. 
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THE PLACE OF MISSIONS IN SPREAD- 
ING A KNOWLEDGE OF HEALTH 
AND HYGIENE IN VILLAGE LIFE 


By AGNES R. FRASER, M.B. 


N recent years there has been a great advance in the 
steps taken by educationists, public health officers and 
missionaries to attack the health problem of Africa. Per- 
haps the colleague whose importance is apt to be over- 
looked is the African himself. Yet without his intelligent 
co-operation how futile is much of our effort, how heart- 
breakingly slow our progress. 

As a rule the missionary has more intimate contact with 
and knowledge of the people than the government official, 
and this makes him the one best fitted to bring home to 
Africans as a whole the value of hygienic measures. For 
it is as a community that they must be reached. We are 
slow to realize how difficult it is for even the more intelligent, 
educated African (non-detribalized) to take individual action 
in sanitary and other matters. Having given a small 
percentage of the people some knowledge of hygiene, often 
only in book form, we want to hustle them into action, 
with the result that ‘The white man riles and the black 
man smiles, And it weareth the white man down.’ In 
other words, we wanted to see results—clean sanitary 
villages, properly fed babies and so on—and we have not 
taken the time nor had the patience first to permeate the 
native community with the ideas and motives that alone are 
powerful enough to overthrow present habits and customs. 

The average man in the average village, if asked why 
the magistrate or missionary is always talking about clean 
villages, will reply: ‘They like to see it clean.’ The 
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European seems to have an antipathy to strewn-about 
rubbish and unsavoury outskirts which the inhabitants do 
not share. If they are courteous enough (and they often 
are) to sweep up when the white man camps there, why 
should he object to its condition at other times ? Is he not 
unnecessarily interfering ? A more intelligent Native will 
give the answer: ‘ They think dirt brings disease,’ but few 
people of any race change their habits because of another 
nation’s opinions. 

When the community are themselves gripped by the 
conviction that mosquitoes, flies, contaminated water, in- 
sanitary surroundings and unsuitable feeding are responsible 
for the frequent illnesses and heavy mortality in their 
villages, they will overcome the difficulties at present 
brought forward as excuses, and proceed to remedy the 
existing state of affairs. When ideas and conditions are 
incompatible, in the long run it is the ideas which conquer 
and the conditions which are overcome. The African is 
quite open to the logic of facts adequately and convincingly 
presented, though rightly unwilling to change his own taboos 
for what seem to him those of another race. If, therefore, 
we wish to build up a healthy Africa, it must be on the 
secure foundation of the education in such matters not 
alone of hospital assistants and sanitary inspectors, of 
teachers and pupils, but of every man, woman and child of 
whom we can get hold. 

Every one, for example, who has tried to induce villages 
to adopt a sanitary system must have felt at times like the 
old woman who wished to get her pig over the stile, and 
appealed in turn to the dog to bite the pig, the stick to 
beat the dog, the fire to burn the stick and so on. One 
talks to the women, who agree with one’s arguments, but 
say it is the men’s business to put up the buildings; the 
men say it is the headman’s affair; the headman awaits 
orders from his chief; the chief says, ‘ If it is a good thing 
let the D.C. tell us to do it’; the harassed D.C. asks, and 
with reason, ‘ What is the good of telling them to make 
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latrines they will never use?’ But let ankylostomiasis 
devastate a district, convince the people by your power to 
cure them that you have got at the cause of their disease, 
demonstrate to them under the microscope these ‘ fearsome 
snakes’ that are destroying their blood, explaining how 
they find their way into the soil to lie in wait for their un- 
conscious victim, and the people will begin to realize that 
there are advantages in the system suggested by the white 
man. 

The African has a great thirst for information : perhaps 
he does not appreciate gratuitous advice more than the rest 
of mankind; therefore let us pander to this insatiable 
curiosity of his. 

I should like to point out that, through raising the 
moral and intellectual level, missions have already made 
a real, one might almost say a striking, contribution to the 
welfare of the people. A few years ago I collected statistics 
of child mortality by questioning the women about their 
families. From about 150 women I elicited the following 
facts: out of 611 children born, 309 were then dead; of 
these under 30 had died in adolescent or adult life. That 
is to say, practically half the children born died in child- 
hood, the vast majority of them in the first eighteen months 
(‘ while still crawling only,’ was my standard). When one 
took the statistics of non-Christians and Christians separately 
one found a significant difference. Nothing existed in the 
tribe in the way of segregation of the Christians, who might 
roughly speaking be said to form one-tenth of the popula- 
tion scattered throughout the district. Yet while among the 
non-Christians only 87 per cent were alive, among the 
Christians (including catechumens and those under instruc- 
tion, and Christian wives of non-Christian husbands) 67 
per cent were alive. These figures seem to indicate that 
80 per cent of the children born owe their lives to the results 
of missionary work. This, of course, is only an investiga- 
tion of facts in one district, but is probably an indication 
of what obtains elsewhere. 
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To this result probably several causes contribute: de- 
veloped intelligence among the Christian community, the 
temperance of Christian mothers, the lessened hold of super- 
stition and consequently greater promptness in seeking and 
confidence in taking the help of the European doctor or 
nurse, the closer tie and co-operation between Christian 
husband and wife, and the decrease in control by the 
numerous relatives who have ordinarily to be consulted 
before any measures are taken. 

These enquiries were made partly among habitual 
attenders at the mission hospital, partly among people too 
far away to seek help unless some prolonged serious illness 
brought them in; but while the infant mortality was con- 
siderably lower in the vicinity of the mission station, in 
each case the difference between Christian and non-Christian 
remained a constant factor, tending to show that the 
preacher and the teacher, in the early stages of uplifting 
the tribe, have already indirectly contributed to the physical 
well-being. 

As a subject of education hygiene is being widely and 
frequently discussed, so all one would suggest here is that 
it should be introduced insidiously, not in name but in fact, 
in the most junior classes, in stories, in action songs, in 
insistence on personal cleanliness, and in object lessons on 
such subjects as eggs, flies, fruits, houses and so forth. Is 
it reactionary to suggest that it is a little hard on the teacher 
to expect him to insist on the pupils’ use of latrines before the 
parents have been won over to some measure of sympathy ? 
On the other hand, it is most important at all stages to guard 
against hygiene being regarded merely as a subject in the 
school curriculum rather than a practical matter of everyday 
life. 

In a primitive community, without literature or a public 
press, the church services might advantageously extend their 
usefulness to dealing with physical as well as spiritual life. 
In many districts an audience gathers on Sunday in numbers 
that cannot be reached during the week, and during times 
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of epidemics and local outbreaks of disease simple explana- 
tions of the methods of infection, and preventive measures 
that might be taken, are surely not out of place among 
the disciples of a Master whose teaching was so often inter- 
rupted by the advent of some needy sufferer. But it is 
mainly with the relation of hygiene to medical and women’s 
work that this article deals. 

When medical missions are discussed nowadays, great 
stress is rightly laid on the necessity for having more up-to- 
date hospitals as well equipped for modern methods of 
diagnosis and treatment as those in the home land, so that 
the medical missionary can give the patient every possible 
chance. It is perfectly right to insist that a second best 
is not good enough. Such hospitals, however, being expen- 
sive must necessarily be few and confined to central positions. 
This raises the question of the far from modern hospitals 
found in many mission stations. Are these to be scrapped 
because they cannot be properly equipped, or can they not 
be so run as to have a separate and real function of their 
own as welfare centres ? 

In a central hospital the staff is kept busy, everything 
has to be attended to with as much dispatch as is com- 
patible with thoroughness if the day’s work is to be got 
through. It is characteristically European and un-African. 
In connexion with the medical work on the average station, 
run often by a nurse or a doctor who is also in charge of 
church and school work, there is in addition to the daily 
dispensary a hospital which might as accurately be termed 
a hostel for patients from a distance. The ordinary daily 
routine is listening to what each patient has to say, making 
the necessary examination and diagnosis and doling out 
medicine and advice, and off go the patients probably feeling 
that only in his inquisitiveness about symptoms, in his 
possession of external paraphernalia, in the compact bulk 
of his drugs and possibly in their greater efficiency does the 
white man differ from his African confrére. 

Surely this means neglect of a great educational oppor- 
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tunity. Why should the waiting-room not be turned into 
a clinical classroom ? A few may wish for a private talk 
with the doctor, but the majority are perfectly willing to 
discuss their ailment before their audience of fellow-patients. 
Why do these not hear something more enlightening than 
the sufferer’s description of a ‘snake’ that was there in his 
body, and then moved there, and is now here ? Should not 
the doctor as well as the patient ventilate his views, explain- 
ing as simply and clearly as possible what is happening 
inside the patient’s body, how he believes it has arisen, 
what the medicine is expected to effect and what precautions 
the patient must take to help bring about the desired result ? 
The others listen with interest to what the white man 
thinks. By taking even one or two of the most instructive 
cases each day information is being given that will be 
retailed and discussed over the village fires that evening. 

Patience is needed to carry out such an educational 
programme, but it is needed in any case and it is perhaps 
easier to show it when one realizes that the treatment being 
carried out is that of altering the community’s attitude to 
disease rather than just dealing with some refractory person. 
A woman, for example, may ask for an astringent medicine 
for her child and object to the castor oil which is produced. 
It may take time to explain how and why the result will be 
more effectively achieved by administering this, but by so 
doing you may gain an adherent to your views who will in 
future expound to others out of her superior knowledge how 
such cases should be treated. 

For the same educational reason I would urge the use 
of as homely remedies as possible. If an emetic has to be 
given, let it be prepared in front of the people, preferably 
of soap and water or some similar simple ingredient, not 
with a mysterious drug out of a bottle. It may mean the 
sacrifice of one’s prestige as a doctor, but it indicates that 
treatment is based on common sense, not magical practice. 
The same principle should govern the nursing of patients 
in those simply equipped hospitals where the patients’ 
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friends attend to them. Trouble should be taken to impress 
one or two salient facts in connexion with a particular case. 
The friends of a lung case should at least have learned that 
the sputum must be destroyed, and why; also why fresh 
air and sunlight are the most important ‘ medicines’ for 
such a patient. The dysenteric patient’s nurse should 
understand the danger of giving solid food, and should be 
impressed with the need and reason for taking sanitary 
precautions, and these should be such as could be carried out 
in any village, wood ash from the fire perhaps taking the 
place of any disinfectant among primitive people. If they 
have really grasped and accepted these facts they return 
to their community with something useful to impart—and 
it is indeed imparted, among a people ever ready like the 
Athenians to hear or to tell some new thing. 

The ultimate aim of all medical work should be to make 
the people less, rather than more, dependent on the foreigner, 
because of their own increased intelligence. 

No class of people is more interesting to instruct in 
hygiene than the women, once they have reached a certain 
stage of development. It has proved easy to get women to 
come from a distance to spend ten or twelve days eagerly 
absorbing all they can learn about the human body, the 
causes and prevention of disease, simple remedies, sterilizing 
and sanitary measures, sick cookery and midwifery. If 
African women as a whole do not display the same eager- 
ness to learn as men, it is because we fail to offer them 
an equally practical incentive. Our schools do not appeal 
because we do not cater for their felt wants. Teach mother- 
craft and mothers will come, and grandmothers too. I have 
reluctantly turned women away for lack of room, feeling 
that those who came at the start should have the first 
chance when attendances increased. An incident occurred 
at one such school which proved its attraction. To a group 
of women from one district came a message from their chief 
calling them to the funeral of one of his wives. Ordinarily 
everything gives place to such an event, but these women 
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went on strike and refused to go. ‘A funeral,’ they said, 
* we can attend any time. This is our one chance of learning 
what we want to know.’ 

At the present stage it is practically only the white 
woman who can teach them, and in their busy lives—for 
the epithet ‘ lazy ’ cannot be applied to the average African 
woman—there are only certain limited times when there is 
leisure for learning. The most feasible plan seems to be to 
gather the women for a short period to learn such special 
subjects as they cannot get elsewhere. Probably ten days 
or a fortnight is a long enough time for them to be away 
from their homes. Such mothercraft schools are most con- 
veniently held on the mission station; but if the mission 
district is large there is no reason why they should not be 
conducted in different suitable centres. The old women 
should be welcomed as well as the young if there is room 
for them, for their support and influence are of great value. 

Some may question the possibility of teaching even 
elementary science to these people, but I would strongly 
urge it as the only true basis for improving and altering 
existing conditions. With a little ingenuity, using the 
wealth of analogy that can be drawn from local life, avoiding 
diagrams as absolutely hopeless and misleading in the 
elementary stage and using models which may be made 
with modelling wax as one goes along, it is quite possible 
to convey impressions correct in the main. No one is taking 
notes, and their faces as they listen are sufficient indication 
of whether they are following and understanding what is 
being explained. 

In undertaking such work, let the teaching take the 
form not of lecturing but of exchanging ideas. By doing 
this the teacher and pupils alike learn new and interesting 
facts. Take as an instance the subject of infant feeding. 
The woman missionary may begin to talk about her baby 
and say, ‘ You know, our custom is to give milk, not gruel ; 
I will tell you why we think gruel is not good. Do you 
remember our talk about food and what happens to it in 
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the mouth—how we learned that saliva is a medicine that 
turns floury food into sugar that can melt and pass into 
the blood that feeds the body ? Well, when do babies begin 
to have a good deal of saliva in their mouths ? Yes, when 
we say, “the teeth will soon be coming through.” ’ ‘ Did 
we know that before ?’ interrupts a woman, and then they 
all start talking. Some have seen an orphan baby in hospital 
sucking its bottle, and one woman imitates its eager delight 
and contrasts it with the choking, gasping wail of a baby 
having gruel thrust down its throat. They are reminded 
of a baby that died suddenly from choking, and the teacher 
interposes to explain the danger of feeding when the child 
is not voluntarily taking its share in the process ; then talk 
resumes. Suddenly they are called to attention by one of 
themselves : ‘ Look here! We all know what we think 
and do. Stop talking and let our Mother tell us new things 
we have not heard before.’ But though their Mother goes 
on, it is the women themselves who draw the conclusions 
and condemn their own methods. And when they condemn 
themselves there is a good chance of reform setting in. 

The women should be trained to think: spoon-feeding 
is useless. A lesson, say, on the physiology of breathing, 
illustrated by a model of the lungs made with two rubber 
sponges and some tubing, would explain the function of the 
lungs in supplying good air to the blood which carries it to 
the body, and should then go straight on to link this informa- 
tion to their experience of lung diseases. Pneumonia is 
mentioned, and it is explained how the lung gets water- 
logged. ‘ What can we do if we are far from hospital ?’ 
asks one anxiously. They are directed to think for them- 
selves : ‘ What is not filling the lungs that should fill them ? ’ 
‘Air.’ ‘Consequently the body is short of what?’ and 
so they are led on step by step to see that the whole body 
is struggling for air, that numerous visitors weary a man 
fighting for his life, that simply digested and nourishing 
drinks give him strength for the fight, and that crowding 


into his narrow hut and stealing his available supply of 
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oxygen is as heartless as snatching the food from a starving 
man. It is easier to say, ‘ Let the patient have fresh air 
and light nourishing food,’ but merely to give such direc- 
tions does not make the reason obvious. 

Use can be made of the people’s own ideas. When no 
obvious cause for a death presents itself, Africans feel that 
some one in some intangible way is responsible, and wish to 
find out where to fix the blame. It is easy to call this 
superstition and nonsense, but it is wiser and more true to 
admit that they are on the right lines, while pointing out 
that it would take a clever witch doctor to smell out the 
real culprits and apportion the blame. It may be the whole 
village, because it has harboured disease-breeding dirt or 
neglected to protect its well. It may be the mother who 
neglected to boil the drinking water. It may be the old 
councillors who persuaded the young chief into beer drinking 
and polygamy, and so ruined his constitution. By working 
along such a line, letting germs take the place of magic, 
and by showing how unintentionally evil is wrought, the 
sense of communal responsibility can be fostered. 

As far as possible all teaching should be reinforced by 
ocular demonstration. They may be warned repeatedly of 
the danger of flies, but flies become veritably a fearsome foe 
when they have seen under the microscope a fly’s leg 
obviously capable of carrying all sorts of insanitary things. 
It is quite possible to impress them. The displaying of a 
tapeworm, which was intended to emphasize the necessity 
for cooking meat thoroughly, had the effect on one woman 
of making her an ardent vegetarian. 

Quite apart from helping them it repays the European 
to spend time discussing hygienic and medical matters with 
the Africans, for by so doing he learns their beliefs and 
motives for their actions, and acquires incidentally far more 
valuable and accurate ethnological knowledge than would 
be learned by arming himself with pencil and notebook and 
setting out to ask questions. 

A few years of such work as this would produce native 
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women with enough knowledge to teach others. One 
woman, after her first mothercraft school, went straight 
home to start a school in her own district, and so interested 
her neighbours that the following year a big contingent 
arrived with her to learn more. 

Methods must vary according to circumstances, but the 
aim throughout should be to impregnate the minds of 
teachers, pupils, patients and, by no means least, the women 
with intelligent convictions on hygienic subjects, and thus 
set working a leaven which will spread through the whole 
mass. An impulse within the community leads to a far 
more effective carrying out of measures taken for the health 
of the people than can be effected by any mere compulsion 
from without. 


AGNES R. FRASER 








CHRISTIANITY AND RURAL 
CIVILIZATION 


By A. VICTOR MURRAY 


HE International Missionary Council Meeting at Jeru- 

salem laid great stress on the fact that a large part 

of the mission field lies in rural areas. This is particularly 

the case in Africa. It was therefore held that missionary 
work should have a rural aspect. 

This is quite as it should be, but into the emphasis on 
this practical need there was brought a theory about Chris- 
tianity and rural life which has appeared before in the 
history of thought and which it may be well to examine 
in detail. 

The theory is this: Rural civilization is not a way of 
getting a living but a life complete in itself. It means 
family surroundings, leisure, fellowship with nature, a 
more intimate connexion between the worker and his work, 
open air, running streams, refreshing wind and clean rain. 
All these things are permanent in a sense in which a town 
street is not permanent. Most of them were there from 
the beginning, and will continue until the end. Rural 
civilization, therefore, represents a different type of life 
from that which most of us lead. It is more primitive, more 
simple and—more Christian. 

Now this, of course, seems perfectly obvious ; but can 
we square it with the New Testament ? With the Old 
Testament, and particularly with the Psalms, yes; _ but 
with the New Testament it is not so certain. In the utter- 
ances of the prophets we have the conflict of town and 
country. It is in the quietness and loneliness of the wilder- 
ness that Amos hears the word of God; and it is from there 


that he judges the artificial society of Israel, with its luxury 
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on the one side and its oppression on the other. The city 
always appeals to the prophets as a place of great tempta- 
tion. The ideal man of the Old Testament is he who is 


Like a tree planted by the streams of water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 


It was among a rural, pastoral people that the Jewish nation 
developed. 

But in the New Testament we are among the cities. It 
was not in the quietness of the rural village that the Christian 
gospel was worked out, but in the slums of Corinth, of Ephesus 
and of Rome. And Christianity is the product not of the 
meditations of hermits, but of the clash and tension of the 
warring passions of men. The Pauline Epistles are vivid 
and strenuous all through, speaking of sexual immorality 
in Rome, difficulties of heathen society in Corinth, life among 
wrangling and squabbling men and women everywhere. 
Yet they show that all these very human people had learnt 
to ‘ sing the Lord’s song in a strange land.’ 

And what of the Gospels? We have, of course, the 
beauty of Nazareth, and the happy days by the lakeside 
of Galilee, the parables of flowers and sowing and reaping, 
the talks to the simple country people. But the central 
act of all took place in the heart of a city, packed to its 
utmost capacity with people buying and selling, visiting 
their friends, discussing politics and eager for excitement. 
It was no quiet martyrdom like that of Socrates, nor even a 
death of triumph like that of Paul or Peter. Love, hate, 
ingratitude, treachery, goodness, ambition, weakness, sin 
and prejudice were all there. It was the sum of all the 
passions of the human heart, good and bad. And the road 
to the Cross was through the crowded streets of a great city. 

It was William Cowper who said: ‘God made the 
country, and man made the town,’ and we often subscribe 
to Cowper’s doctrine. The great evil of town life appears 
to be its sophistication, and sophistication simply means 
the ready substitution of the name of a thing for the thing 
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itself. There is no satisfaction in that, and we turn away 
from it. Rural life is not so articulate, so clever. It is 
more, as we say, ‘ homely,’ more trusting and simple. To 
Rousseau the town stood for words and language, the 
country meant things and feelings. 

But we have to ask ourselves whether this simplicity is 
something already there, or something that we put there. 
Is it an observation or is it a comparison ? Compared with 
what we know it seems so excellent by reason of its very 
unfamiliarity. We find ourselves dissatisfied in the town 
with its noise and bustle, and so the country seems much 
more like our ideal. But it is the ‘ week-ender’ who finds 
it so, and it is so just because he is able to compare it with 
something else. To the man who has been there all the 
time and who cannot compare it with anything else it does 
not of itself bring the same message. In other words, the 
simplicity of rural civilization is something in the mind of 
the man who likes it, rather than a thing necessarily there. 

We find it said, too, that the mark of rural civilization 
is not only simplicity but also breadth of vision and a 
higher morality. It is assumed that contact with nature 
must of itself bring appreciation of the beauty of the world 
as God made it, and therefore a wider outlook and a deeper 
reverence. But again, all these things are in the interpreting 
mind of the observer rather than in the world outside. 
The history of School Boards in rural areas in England does 
not indicate that breadth of mind which contact with nature 
is supposed to bring. According to the ‘ Kailyard School ’ 
of J. M. Barrie and Ian Maclaren and Crockett, the Highland 
village was the nursery of all the Christian virtues; but, 
even if we allow for the savage bitterness of the exaggera- 
tion, The House with the Green Shutters represents an un- 
pleasant side of the same village life which has truth in it. 

The fact is that when we come to study qualities of 
mind, we shall find in this as in other directions that the 
mind makes its own world, and that, apart from the inform- 
ing mind, fields and rivers are just as much inert matter as 
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pavements and buildings. The very phrase ‘ rural civiliza- 
tion’ indicates a disturbance of thought concerning that 
which is not rural. And once we begin to think about our 
present discontents we all of us tend to look for the cause, 
if not for the cure, in the physical world. Hence the appear- 
ance in these days upon our railway bookstalls of a paper 
called The Countryman. Before the war there was The 
Vineyard. In education the voices of protest have become 
almost strident. A paper called The Torchbearer told us 
some time ago that the poet who has ‘ marked the merry 
hares go leaping and has heard the chaffinch sing on the 
elm-tree bole, will educate children better than he at whose 
behest they have studied book-keeping by double-entry or 
the properties of potassium cyanide.’ The Torchbearer, 1 
am sorry to say, having kept this faith, soon after finished 
its course, but the torch is still carried on by other papers. 

Nevertheless, our thought of culture is somehow linked 
with the countryside, and the coming of any external influ- 
ences into Arcadia strikes us as almost indecent. The 
appearance of the petrol pump in our rustic hamlets worries 
us. So too does the omnipresent petrol-can as you see it in 
the villages of Greece or in Nazareth. I was greatly dis- 
appointed one day in a remote place in Nyasaland to find 
that some Natives were ordering clothes direct from Glasgow, 
by the cash-on-delivery system. There seems to be no 
village by the banks of the Congo in these days where you 
cannot find a deck-chair. These things disappoint the 
searcher after rural life, and they complicate the search. 

But while the presence of alien elements in the rural 
community disturbs one’s view of the fitness of things, we 
have to be on our guard, as I have already shown, against 
the tendency to read into other people’s minds that which 
may be only in our own mind. 

I heard at Livingstonia a delightful machila song, so 
delightful that it has been harmonized and published. The 
missionary who originally transcribed it, heard it over the 
wireless during a recent furlough. The tune was all right, 
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but the words were different. The editor had written what 
she thought would be in the Natives’ minds in that glorious 
country, and she had put in a great deal about the mighty 
lake, the purple mountains and the marvellous beauty of 
the African night. 

What the machila men really sang was : 


I have a pig and it has three young ones. 


The difference, then, between town and country is a 
difference which to the townsman makes the country life 
seem more simple and desirable, and which to the country- 
man makes the town seem more varied and exciting. But 
the difference goes deeper than that. There comes a point 
where it merges into the difference between rigidity and 
freedom, or that between morality and culture, or that 
between Puritanism and art. The town means organiza- 
tion, and that means restraint. Where men live together 
in company none of them can get quite his own way, and 
so to some people human society in the mass is bound to 
take on a cramped appearance, and the minds of men 
become as narrow as the streets in which they live. Over 
against this is the freedom of the country, where the mind 
is as untrammelled by prohibitions as the body is by fences. 

It is easy to idealize this point of view. Matthew 
Arnold did it to excess. The country appeared to him to 
be an escape from the necessity of moral choice and of 
having to live alongside unpleasant people. He escaped 
to a culture which he himself made for himself. That is 
why, with all his ability and critical acumen, Arnold saw 
far less deeply into the heart of things than Wordsworth 
who, in many ways, was rather a stupid man. To Words- 
worth it was people rather than fields for which the world 
was made, and in whom is to be found its deepest meaning. 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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Notice how essentially Christian all this is. This is a 
culture based not on a type of locality, but on the associa- 
tion of mind with mind, in human joys and sorrows, in 
conflict. In other words, it is a culture not of rest but of 
equilibrium. It is what it is not because of the absence 
of force and of tension but because of their presence. 

Is it not the case, then, that simplicity is really after 
all an achievement rather than a starting-point ? It is an 
achievement, in the sense that it marks a right valuation of 
life and of things and of people, and a conclusion about 
what things really count and what does not count at all. 
The man who has really got simplicity is the man who has 
worked for it, and has been educated up to it—I care not 
whether in the schools or in the hard school of experience. 
But, whatever it is, it is not something which comes to us 
merely by reason of our being in a certain place. It is not 
a kind of local deity to be found only in rural areas. It is 
not a frame of mind which we acquire as we put on sandals 
instead of shoes, and use paraffin instead of electric light. 
These fads of the simple life bear witness to the most com- 
plicated and exotic philosophy. They are an easy physical 
attempt towards the hardest of all goals—to become as a 
little child. 

Culture, as I have just pointed out, is not a static thing. 
It is life in equilibrium. The more intense the forces that 
are in operation, the more satisfying the rest which is the 
resultant of them all. In other words, there is really no 
such thing as a rural culture, but that the town makes it so. 
I do not mean by that the large city, but the competing 
jostling of men in all their manifold variety. It is people 
that give meaning to things: it is the town that interprets 
the country. 

An artist friend of mine said to me the other day that 
you could never make a friend of a landscape painter. It 
was an exaggeration, but it contained a germ of truth. If 
we approach nature first, with no disturbance, no sense of 
conflict, simply as something to be enjoyed, people are only 
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a hindrance and a nuisance. We enjoy it after a fashion, 
a selfish fashion of our own. But if we turn our back upon 
it and seek out the busy haunts of men, with all their care 
and sorrow and selfishness, and yet with the occasional 
glory in the grey, we shall find that we come back to nature 
with a more deep-seeing eye, and like Wordsworth with a 
satisfaction more real because more moral. In this case, 
as in every other spiritual context, he that loses his soul 
gains it ; and he that keeps it loses. 

Culture, therefore, is a moral thing. Without knowledge 
or self-criticism or choice there is nothing but habit and 
blind custom. We cannot tell whether these things are 
good or bad until we see them in a state of tension. It is 
when a man or a people is in the throes of a problem that 
we can decide whether or no their education has been 
thoroughly grounded. 

The life of these days is strenuous and it is dominated 
everywhere by the cities—the villes tentaculaires of Ver- 
haeren—drawing everything into their net, and absorbing 
not only acres of land but also the lives of men. Do not 
let us be depressed by metaphors. Wherever men are 
gathered together, among much that is evil there will also 
be cheerfulness and love and mutual aid. And let it be 
said, in case it be thought that we are worse than our fore- 
fathers, that town life, if it does not solve problems, at any 
rate makes it evident that there are problems. This in 
itself makes us hanker after a simpler life where evil seems 
non-existent and happiness is a chronic condition. But 
the apparently intimate relations between life and work in 
rural areas may be something not there at all, or if it is 
there it may be something finished and finite, automatic and 
unsought, and therefore unappreciated. It is the inescap- 
able clash with our fellow-men that gives us a standard by 
which to assess these things, and where there is no choice 
or conflict there is no real depth of satisfaction. 

This, however, is only one part of it. There is, as I have 
said, a permanence about rural life which there is not about 
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the town, and it is this which provides as it were a well of 
refreshment for those whose life is set in a dustier atmosphere. 
I might almost say that the great aim of education is to 
preserve the country mind in a town civilization—not, I 
would again emphasize, the unseeing mind of the untutored 
rustic, but that mind which through storm and stress and 
conflicting wills and duties has its windows open to the sky 
and to the wide, calm spaces of earth. But this means 
losing to find; it is not a preference of one way of living 
for another ; it is not a refusal to meet the clamant needs 
of to-day ; it is a type of life that can be retained in any 
circumstances. 

‘Christianity and rural civilization’ should mean the 
preservation of this calm philosophic temper in the midst 
of all the stress and hustle of to-day. It should mean taking 
the ethical values which have been evolved in that stress 
and hustle and applying them as a standard to the whole 
universe. 

I have already indicated how far European influences 
have penetrated in Africa even into remote bush villages. 
And under European influence towns have sprung into being, 
not native towns like Serowe, or even Kano, which are 
simply large villages and have still a village culture, but 
towns of the European type, such as Bulawayo, Lagos or 
Johannesburg. It is these towns that exert a new influence 
over even remote villages. They press in upon men through 
the agency of the post, through the requirements of labour, 
and through the desire to escape from a monotonous exist- 
ence. Rural civilization for the African as for the English 
agricultural labourer is ceasing to attract, once the know- 
ledge of the town and its life has come to his ears. 

This contrast has led many people to accept the formula 
that the African must be educated ‘ along his own lines.’ 
By that is meant that he must be trained for life in a rural 
civilization, so that he will not want to go to the town and 
will indeed be independent of it. He is to be kept in his 
own village by an intensive system of industrial and agri- 
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cultural training which will fit him to make the most of that 
kind of life. With this as a vocational ideal I have no 
quarrel. But if it is aimed at producing a desirable quality 
of mind we have to ask ourselves whether this is not too 
much a reliance on circumstances. Is it the town or the 
country that produces Christian character ? The answer is, 
neither the one nor the other. Life can only come from 
life. The thing that is going to enable the African to find 
himself in the new Africa is character, and it cannot be 
produced by lumps of soil or raffia mats any more than it 
can be produced by English history or by that curious 
thing called ‘ moral instruction.’ We look at African village 
life as we look at English village life and it appears to us 
so eminently desirable. But we do not ensure its persistence 
by trying to keep men in it, by emphasizing the value of 
country life, or even by making it more attractive. We are 
all of us gregarious animals, and wherever men are gathered 
together thither will other men flock. It is as natural to 
seek society as to grow potatoes, and all the eloquence in 
the world will not prevail against it. 

To my mind the solution of all these problems lies in 
the nature of a man’s faith more than in the nature of 
his work. With the organization of rural life I am not here 
concerned. My business is, rather, to look at the spiritual 
problem behind it. A spiritual problem is not to be solved 
but by spiritual means. And it is the life of Christ in the 
soul of man, and in the community of people united in the 
same loyalty and in honour preferring one another, that 
Africa will find something which can withstand the shocks 
of conflict and even use them for the deepening of its own 
life. It is this which breaks the power of sin and which 
charms magic casements, opening up a vision of wide 
horizons and ultimate truth beyond all the narrow squabblings 
of mankind. This will need the best that is in European 
life as well as the best that is in native life, the best that is 
in the town as well as the best that is in the country. It is 
not there of itself. You will no more find it inevitably in 
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an English village than you will find it in a Kaffir kraal. 
And to refuse to bring it to men is to despise the heritage 
of the ages and to confine the vision of the African to his 
own farm, his own vernacular, his own mode of life. He 
will then have to ascend alone and at a distance the age-long 
road up which most of our race have already travelled. 

It may be said that this is inevitable, and that a rapid 
transition is fatal. This is true unless we can find some 
common factor. That common factor is Christ. He remains 
the goal equally for men of the twentieth century as for men 
of the first. Men of science and men of literature, practical 
people, dreamers, children, old men, women, scholars, 
rustics have all found in Him the highest that they sought. 
In Him we find the real centre of the deepest human culture. 
Much can be done in the village, English as well as African. 
It needs the joy of life in song and dance and play and 
intimate unhurried fellowship, but so do all men. We 
cannot all go and live in villages. But in Christ we can and 
do have the village mind, simple, because humble as a little 
child; unhurried, because our times are in His hands; 
full of the joy of nature, because at home in our Father’s 
house ; open-handed and generous, because He sends His 
rain on the just and the unjust alike ; skilful in work, because 
glorifying God; quiet and contented, because seeking first 
the Kingdom of God; forgiving and merciful, because we 
have been forgiven; counting all things but loss against 
the love of Christ, who loved us and gave Himself for us. 

A. Victor Murray 
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INTER-RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
THE FAR EAST 


By S. K. DATTA, M.B., Cu.B. 


ODERN Japan has little history behind it from the 
point of view of time. It is only thirty years ago that 
the restrictions on foreigners visiting Kyoto were abolished. 
Osaka, the neighbouring international settlement, now within 
an hour’s journey from Kyoto by electric train, was the 
nearest place in which foreigners might reside. Anyone 
visiting Kyoto had to obtain a permit from the local magis- 
trate and had to state that he was making ‘a visit either 
for the purposes of health or for scientific study.’ These 
restrictions were finally abolished only in 1899. 

But yet what an astonishing history Japan has had 
since those not very far-off days. With her rise the balance 
of world authority—both political and economic—has been 
shifted. Her victory over Russia was the signal for a revolt 
against autocracy. The year 1905 witnessed a rising against 
the Czar in Moscow; in the autumn of that year a boycott 
of American goods was declared in Shanghai, followed by 
a boycott of British goods in India. Since then the East 
has failed to relapse into her proverbial slumber. Over 
a score of years have gone by since this awakening; the 
insurgence of the East has become so far a permanent feature 
of international life. The Kyoto Conference and its pre- 
decessors are witnesses that no longer will governments alone 
be permitted to deal with the situation, but diplomacy will be 
compelled to take into account informed public opinion. 

The meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations at 
Kyoto brought together 214 people. This was the largest 
number of persons attending this series of conferences ; 


there were 109 in 1925, and 186 in 1927. The American 
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delegation, which was the largest, was led by Mr Jerome 
D. Green of the firm of Lee Higginson, international finan- 
ciers, who are signatories of the International Consortium 
Agreement. The Japanese delegation reflected the point of 
view of the Japanese Government, even though it was 
composed of persons who at that moment had no official 
connexion with the Government. Amongst them was Baron 
Sakatani, who was Finance Minister of Japan during the 
Russo-Japanese war. The ablest member of the delegation 
was Mr Matsuoka, who had held the vice-presidency of the 
South Manchurian Railway, a concern commercial only in 
name, but in reality the basis of the Japanese power in 
Manchuria. Canada sent a helpful delegation, led by Mr 
Newton Rowell of the Canadian bar, well known at home 
and abroad for the part he plays in the philanthropic and 
political life of his country. The British delegation was led 
by Lord Hailsham, a member of Mr Baldwin’s late Govern- 
ment. Australia and New Zealand were also represented 
by small delegations. 

It will be realized by a perusal of their names that the 
leaders of the delegations represented more or less the 
successful economic and political, as well as colonial (in its 
continental sense) policies of the world. The delegations 
of course included a number of international lawyers, 
students of international affairs, professors of economics 
and politics, as well as social and religious workers (though 
the last element was particularly small); still fewer were 
leaders of labour movements. Gathered at Kyoto were 
men representing the power and success of the twentieth- 
century world, the financial leader, the imperialist! statesman, 
the effective teacher—men who had helped operate and 
construct the mechanism which links the western world to 
Asia. To these were added, in view of their interests in 
Indo-China and Indonesia, European official observers from 
the French and Dutch Governments, together with repre- 
sentatives of the British Dominions overseas on the Pacific. 

1 The term is used in its original sense. 
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So much then for the operators of this century-old system, 
but what about those who are being affected by the economic, 
political and cultural policies of this western world ? China, 
of course, was the outstanding example ; its delegation was 
most ably led by Dr David Yui, who, though not in the 
political life of his country, is one of its most outstanding 
figures and probably has done more to bring about inter- 
racial goodwill than any other person in China. The Philip- 
pine Islands also were represented by a small delegation 
made up of legal experts and university professors. Korea 
sent a delegation whose position remained indefinite. It 
was generally believed, among the rank and file of the 
delegations, that the Japanese, in view of their national 
policy of assimilation, would be suspicious of a delegation 
outside that of their own. They were apparently willing 
to include Koreans among their own delegation, but would 
probably object to their appearing at the conference as a 
national entity. In view of the present political stress and 
the growth of an intense nationalism in Korea itself, this 
policy of assimilation is believed to be unacceptable to the 
Koreans. The South American Pacific States were absent. 

It was regrettable that the one Pacific power which to-day 
is in opposition to the whole system of political and economic 
expansion of Western Europe and the United States was not 
effectively represented at this conference. A Soviet cultural 
association indeed did have an observer, the director of the 
Tass agency in Tokyo, but he never intervened in the dis- 
cussions and refused to be drawn. It would be interesting 
to have a Soviet criticism of the Kyoto Conference, but 
that the future alone will disclose. Unfortunately we are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the Russian press to know 
what, if any, its comments were. 

This is only one aspect. Included in the discussion 
groups were university professors and students of public 
affairs who did not have an opportunity of expressing their 
views on the deeper questions of the change and interchange 
of ideas which resulted from this coming together of East 
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and West in religious, political and economic relationships. 
It would have been interesting, for example, to have had 
contributions from men like Professor Arnold Toynbee, 
Professor Anesaki of Tokyo, Dr Chang Po-lin or James 
Weldon Johnson, Secretary of the Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People in America; but this 
could not be, as the conference was busy with the urgent 
demands of two or more concrete situations, and it some- 
times seemed that the consideration of other matters in 
the end only led back to the two capital problems of the 
position of Japan in Manchuria and the international control 
of the city of Shanghai, this latter considered in conjunction 
with the question of extra-territoriality. 

At the outset of the conference Dr David Yui in his pre- 
liminary statement made references to what he called the 
‘danger spots.’ He suggested, and this nearly precipitated 
a crisis, that the Japanese were responsible for the murder 
of Chang Tso-lin, the Chinese Governor of Manchuria. On 
the other hand, he acknowledged that as far as negotiations 
with western powers for the abolition of extra-territoriality 
and the rendition of the foreign concessions were concerned, 
the situation was better than it had been previously, because 
of the conciliatory attitude of the powers themselves; but 
this did not absolve him from the duty of making it plain 
that China was no longer willing to tolerate the continuance 
of foreign control. 

Unfortunately, the Manchurian issue seldom got out of 
the realm of recrimination. Each side made declarations 
regarding the situation. For example, the Chinese told the 
conference that the Japanese police on a particular date 
had attacked and maltreated Chinese citizens. The Japanese 
would reply that they were bound to protect their property, 
acquired perfectly legitimately, from banditry and their 
citizens from riotous assault. The Chinese would hold that 
the principles of national sovereignty had been flouted, and 
the Japanese would answer that they had treaties with 
China — made provision for Japanese holdings in Man- 
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churia, that they had gone to war to protect her against Russia 
and that Japanese money and life had been lost in pro- 
tecting the north-eastern provinces from the Russian menace. 
They also quoted the principles of the sanctity of treaties. 

An interesting suggestion was made by the Canadians, 
who brought to the notice of the conference the successful 
working of the international board which automatically 
takes cognizance of concrete disputes regarding the frontier 
between the United States and Canada. This board has so 
won the confidence of the two peoples that its decisions are 
accepted in the same way as judicial awards. 

It may be that in years to come the necessity of a similar 
board in Manchuria will become evident, and that both 
China and Japan will bring their disputes to this board. 
But an arrangement such as this does not touch the more 
fundamental problems which face both China and Japan. 
One problem is this : Chinese immigration from the northern 
provinces into Manchuria is over a million a year, and China 
is relieved from internal pressure of population by this means. 
On the other hand, the population in Japan is increasing 
by three-quarters of a million every year. This population 
has to be kept alive, for which Japan must make provision. 
It is impossible for her people to emigrate in large numbers 
to Manchuria, for they cannot compete with the lower 
standard of life of the Chinese immigrant. Japan has there- 
fore been compelled to look for opportunities for the in- 
vestment of her financial savings, intelligence, energy and 
technical power. She finds this opportunity in Manchuria. 
She believes that these investments in Manchuria bring her 
returns which enable her to support her own population. If 
this were the case, the Chinese representatives would suggest 
in reply that Japan’s position should be purely economic, and 
that she should withdraw from her political hegemony in that 
province by withdrawal of her troops, rendition of the con- 
cessional zones, and giving up extra-territoriality. Thus the 
discussion groups were led back to the concrete situations 
as they exist to-day. 
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The second question of main importance was the con- 
sideration of the position of foreigners in China under the 
present régime of extra-territoriality and foreign concessions, 
a régime which has been under the constant and insistent 
criticism of the Chinese through their Foreign Office and 
legations abroad. Not only this, but it has been the staple 
of Chinese propaganda abroad, carried on largely by their 
students and intellectual leaders, to the almost complete 
exclusion of the other issues, which to-day are of at least 
equal importance, but which concern the internal health of 
China itself, 

The discussion on extra-territoriality was carried on 
with spirit by both sides, but it must be recognized that the 
Chinese delegation exerted great restraint, and were willing 
to consider actual concrete suggestions put forward by others 
for the solution of the problem. Professor Shotwell of 
Columbia University had a definite programme for the 
gradual abolition of extra-territoriality. Dr Hsia Ching-lin 
had produced for the conference an interesting book on the 
status of Shanghai, which was received with great sympathy 
by the American and British delegations. The conference 
also had the good fortune to have present (as a member of the 
American delegation) Mr Sterling Fessenden, the director- 
general of the international settlement of Shanghai. Mr 
Fessenden has practised law in Shanghai for some years. 
At the time of the boycott in 1925 he was chairman of the 
municipal council, and rendered great services to the inter- 
national community by bringing about a better understanding 
between the Chinese on the one hand and the foreign com- 
munity on the other. In this he has been greatly aided by 
people like Dr David Yui. Mr Fessenden is now chief 
executive officer of the international settlement and its first 
non-British official of importance. An American by birth, 
he has shown himself sympathetic to the Chinese point of 
view, and particularly eager to make the changes and 
adjustments which seem to be inevitable. Not bound by 
tradition, he has been able to serve the international com- 
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munity better, probably, than a British official could have 
done. Mr Fessenden was able to give the groups an insight 
into the conditions of Shanghai, and thereby contributed 
material help towards creating in the minds of the delegates 
a desire to understand the daily workings of an institution 
which has been so much criticized abroad. What, then, is the 
position ? 

Firstly, it would appear that extra-territoriality itself 
is of little use to the foreigner outside Shanghai and other 
concessions. It cannot give him much protection, for ulti- 
mately that protection must come either from the Chinese 
themselves, according to the principles of international 
law, or from a foreign army or navy, which international 
opinion would scarcely permit to be used effectively. It 
is true that to-day if a foreigner, a national of one of the 
treaty powers, is charged with a crime, he is only amenable 
to his own courts, but as a matter of fact how many foreigners 
do commit crimes ? The majority, for example, in the interior 
are missionaries. On the other hand, the material rights of 
traders and missionaries need protection, for example, in 
such matters as the possession of property, or protection 
against assault against one’s person. The present situation, 
even under extra-territoriality, involves a plaint against a 
Chinese national for, say, breach of contract being lodged 
in a Chinese court, the underlying assumption being that 
this Chinese court will render justice. In other words, the 
foreign trader or missionary for the protection of his ordinary 
civil rights is even to-day thrown back on the machinery of 
the Chinese Government. 

The foreign concession, however, is a different matter. 
From the two settlements (international and French) in 
Shanghai the trader’s lines of communication go into the 
interior. It is the only base that he has, or as a foreigner 
put it: ‘It is the one place with a concrete foundation in 
the quicksands of China.’ For this reason it may be necessary 
for the foreign powers to insist that the settlements at 
Shanghai cannot be given up at present. Suggestions, how- 
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ever, were made that these foreign settlements should receive 
a charter from the Chinese Government itself, whose sove- 
reignty would be thus acknowledged, and that the method of 
administration of the city should be conducted on the same 
general lines as it is to-day, except that there would be an 
electoral roll including both Chinese and foreigners. An- 
other suggestion is that the international settlement should 
be controlled by a borough council within a larger adminis- 
trative unit which would be composed of other municipalities, 
just as London County Council is related to the borough 
council of Holborn. Whether this would meet the demands 
of the Chinese the writer would not care to predict. 

There are two other factors in the situation which 
should be mentioned. The only places to-day in China which 
are not governed autocratically (in form at least), which 
possess an electoral roll, are some of these foreign settlements. 
Municipal government has spread through China, it is true, 
but that government is from above. A municipal directorate 
is usually appointed by the provincial authorities. In the 
international settlement at Shanghai five Chinese have been 
nominated to the committee by the Chinese rate-payers. 
Some similar form operates in the British settlement at 
Tientsin, and the same within limitation is true of the Crown 
Colony of Hong-kong. The other consideration is the fact 
that these foreign municipalities have been efficiently 
administered on the whole. So far as is generally known, they 
are the only civic bodies in China which work to a budget and 
produce public accounts for audit. Now these are the funda- 
mentals of administration as well as the fundamentals of 
government. The settlements, however, have failed to 
become centres of civic education for the Chinese them- 
selves. They might so well have helped to impart to the 
Chinese inhabitants the experience necessary for modern 
administration, but unfortunately the interests of the foreigner 
have been looked upon as primary. At Kyoto it was made 
clear that if these concessions are to exist any longer, the 
foreigner must be willing to ensure that every opportunity 
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should be given to train the Chinese inhabitants in civic 
responsibility, and that can only be done by throwing upon 
them responsibility for administration and good government. 

Another matter of concern was the economic position 
of China. It is evident that the instability of the Government 
is largely due to powerful and feudal personalities who find 
themselves able to mobilize enormous masses of the popula- 
tion as soldiery. That they are able to do this indicates that 
millions of men and women in China are unable to make a 
living, and are inadequately employed. This is also the case 
in other oriental countries. The Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture pointed out that the bulk of the peasantry 
in India are unemployed for six months every year; as 
there is nothing for them to do they are thus forced to be 
unproductive. That India does not go the way of China is 
due to the external compulsion of a strong and well-armed 
government, which without fundamentally remedying the 
situation does keep order. But China has no ‘steel frame,’ 
and her leaders realize that the economic development of the 
country can alone give her stability. 

Sun Yat-sen in his lectures, the San Min Chu I—the 
political scriptures of the nationalists—dealt with three 
problems: that of nationalism, that of democracy and, 
what he considered even more fundamental, that of liveli- 
hood. It was this last consideration that made such a mass 
impression in China. At the Kyoto Conference the attention 
of the groups was called to the widespread belief among the 
political leaders of China that the only means of future 
stability lay in the capacity of the present Government to 
develop the country economically, and this could not be done 
successfully without the aid of foreign investments. The 
foreign bankers present made it clear that the international 
consortium would find it impossible to raise a foreign loan 
unless there were a certain minimum of security. Out of 
this vicious circle there seemed to be no escape. Security 
depends on economic development ; economic development 
is only possible after security has been established. China 
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is unable to raise money abroad, although her two neigh- 
bours, Japan on the one side and India on the other, can do 
so with comparative ease. 

Certain other features of the conference perhaps ought 
to be referred to in passing. The various delegations, and 
particularly the Japanese, presented a published statement 
on various aspects of their national life. Thus the pamphlets 
included subjects such as European and American influence 
on Japanese education, Japanese art, foreign influences on 
the Japanese language, the diplomatic relations of Japan, 
sport in Japan and so on. The conference was also privileged 
to receive studies on industrial subjects prepared by the 
research department of Nankai University, that great 
institution at Tientsin over which Dr Chang Po-lin so 
worthily presides. Certain volumes of great interest also 
were made available, through the generosity of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Research, such as Professor 
Walter Young’s International Relations of Manchuria. In 
this connexion it may be mentioned that as the United States 
have entered into foreign affairs to a much larger degree 
since the war, they are apparently producing scholars of 
international affairs who in knowledge will rival the tradi- 
tional expert of the British Foreign Office. It was one of the 
outstanding features of the conference that the American 
delegation included a number of younger professors and 
scholars who were giving themselves wholly to the study of 
particular international problems. 

Of course a conference such as this provided a unique 
opportunity for those who were present to have glimpses 
into Japanese life and culture. None of the delegates can 
ever forget the abounding hospitality of Japanese of all 
classes and the Japanese hosts and hostesses who gave the 
conference the privilege of entering their homes. Perhaps 
the most hopeful feature of the conference was that in these 
ways and behind the scenes Chinese and Japanese were 
able to come together in private, and to discuss in an open 
and friendly manner mutual problems which were afflicting 
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them, for in spite of the antagonism which does exist, it is 
true that China and Japan have had a common civilization, 
and that Japan has produced some of the greatest scholars on 
Chinese subjects during the last fifty years. But this is a 
world into which we, the other foreigners, could not enter ; 
we were but onlookers. 

National stability depends on the more or less complete 
adjustment between the economic order, the society and the 
moral and spiritual conceptions of a people. These are the 
balances which, apparently, keep a people together, but they 
are easily overthrown; changes in any one of them may 
completely upset the balance of the whole. The conference, 
composed as it was, could only deal with certain visible 
phenomena which were the result of the dislocation of the 
old economic order. This break-up of the old village economic 
order in China was realized in its fullness by no one better 
than by the Russian groups in that country after the war, 
by men such as Borodin and his advisers. They realized 
that the balance in agriculture had been overthrown ; 
that finance, which in the village had been merely a 
subordinate means of trade, had become a controlling 
factor; that peasant proprietorship was passing away and 
in its place a new helotry of tenants was coming into being ; 
that the unrest of China, her wars and the new military 
feudalism, were due to these facts; that it was easy to turn 
the pent-up antagonism of the masses against those who 
were responsible for introducing into China the economic 
system of the western world. On the other hand, the 
conference was unable to enter into a consideration of the 
effects on society generally of this modern world. This is a 
problem which is not confined merely to China, but which 
definitely affects the whole Asiatic world, and in particular 
Japan, China and India. 

But the overthrow of balance also affects the moral 
and spiritual conceptions of Asiatic peoples, and this of 
course has been hastened in the first place by missionary 
work, and then later by the influence of the universities of 
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the West (those of the United States, France and Germany 
in particular), and lastly by the Marxian critique. Yet those 
who met together represented the economic order of the 
nineteenth century modified by the early years of the 
twentieth. To put it concretely, the representatives of 
Japan and China spoke in terms of that order. Japan has 
established herself as a power conceived in these very terms, 
and China is seeking to do so. One could not but reflect that 
possibly there were underground currents, not visible at 
Kyoto, which might completely change the issues that were 
being debated. Every now and then the documents would 
reveal that all was not well with the old order. Dr Nitobe, 
who presided over the conference, referred in his opening 
speech to what he called ‘ seeas sown from abroad,’ when he 
suggested that the Japanese Government had been concerned 
as to the results of some of these ideas on public security : 


Some of them are detrimental to national tradition and to the existing 
order and are therefore called ‘dangerous thoughts.’ The Government 
has tried to suppress this ‘ dangerous thought,’ sometimes called ‘ modern 
ideas.’ Recently it has made revolutionary plotting punishable by death. 
It endeavours to check their spread by police regulations ; it encourages 
the study of oriental classics as an antidote against Marxism, little dream- 
ing that there lurks danger in the so-called oriental classics, if by danger 
is meant doubt or disapproval of the present social or economic order. 

The Japanese Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
placed in the hands of the delegates a document entitled 
The Machine Age and Religion—A Japanese Layman’s View, 
by Hampei Nagao, who was formerly director of the Imperial 
Government Railways, apparently an engineer by profession. 
This pamphlet is an exposure of the dangers of Marxism. 
In the writer’s view, the roots of modern economic and social 
evils lie in that type of extreme materialistic socialism ex- 
pressed in Marxism and communism, and he points out that 
even though in Japan Confucianism, Shintoism and Buddhism 
have a traditional influence over some people, they have lost 
their authority over the young men and women of to-day. 
The Japanese Government, he says, is fighting Marxism in 
three ways : First, it is seeking to create the idea of a unique 
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national structure, built upon the spirit of the founders of the 
empire and of society—that is, of the past. In his view this 
method is inadequate. Secondly, it is trying to suppress 
communism by a strict application of the penal law. He 
asserts that the past experience of Russia has proved that 
this method is unsuccessful ; ! nothing could have been more 
strict than the Russian laws under the Czarist régime, but 
they failed. The third method by which the Government 
seeks to check communist propaganda is by international 
treaties with Russia; but the writer states that this is of 
little value, as there is freedom of trade between Russia and 
Japan. He finally comes to the conclusion which he states 
in this categorical form : 


The nearest way to gain a victory over Marxism is to find out what it 
regards as its strongest enemy. This, as I have already stated, is Chris- 
tianity. It is, as Dean Inge recently said, a battle between these two men 
—Jesus and Marx, both of whom come from Palestine, and we must help 
to make Jesus win the victory. 


Dr David Yui in his opening statement referred to the 
controversy between China and Soviet Russia. He accepted 
the agreement which was made in 1924 and which he would 
like to see carried out not only according to the letter but in 
spirit, but he added : 

At the same time we insist strongly upon exercising our right in 
defending our country from foreign exploitation, and also the right of 
protecting our people from alien theory or doctrine which is being used 


to hide sinister intrigues and influences which might encourage or under- 
mine our social or political system. 


To those who are interested in the progress of Christianity 
it must be a matter of wonder that a conference such as that 
at Kyoto did not even consider the place of Christianity in 
the national life either of these or of the other countries 
which had gathered together. Missions have been a link 


1 While the conference was in session it was announced in the Japanese press that 
several hundreds of Japanese students had been arrested for promoting revolutionary 
ideas. The enquiry had been in progress for eighteen months, and the press was only 
now permitted to mention the fact. A month later over 200 young men were taking 
their trial at Darien on a more or less similar charge. 
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which in the past have bound them and still bind them 
together. Missionaries from Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and the United States have given great and worthy service 
to China, Japan and Korea. Even from the point of view of 
material interests, missions have a tremendous stake on the 
continent of Asia. It is a well-known fact that the invest- 
ments of American missionary societies have been, until the 
acquisition by an American company of the Shanghai 
municipal electric works, the largest financial stake the 
United States has had in China. If the delegates at Kyoto 
had been questioned, they would have been willing to admit 
that missions had made an important contribution to the 
life of China and Japan. Indeed, it would appear that the 
West had laid economic and political siege to the ancient 
strongholds of China, and that the chief solvent of the cement 
which held the walls together had been missionary teaching. 

The Y.M.C.A. in China has also played an important réle. 
In 1905 that body was effectively established in China, at a 
time when young China was demanding more knowledge 
of the West. The Y.M.C.A. work was extended, and by 
1919 had erected nearly forty buildings, equipped in western 
fashion, where the youth of the Chinese town gained the 
daily ordinary experience of the West as it is expressed 
in the various activities of the Y.M.C.A. The main emphasis 
of the Y.M.C.A. teaching was on Christian citizenship, and 
this doctrine fell into line with what young China was 
desirous of obtaining—young China which had become 
responsible for seeing that the institutions of a republican 
state were properly administered. If the missionaries were 
responsible to a large degree for the first revolution, in the 
same way the Y.M.C.A. was partly responsible for the second- 
Dr David Yui told me that no less than one hundred and 
fifty board members and secretaries had found positions under 
the new Nanking Government. The last revolution, however, 
has had serious results for the Association itself, so far as 
numbers are concerned. The membership which in 1921 
was nearly 60,000, had fallen in 1927 to under 20,000. Of 
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course the instability of the country, the movements of 
troops and in some cases the seizure of buildings was par- 
tially responsible for this. The numbers are again beginning 
to rise, but it may be asked whether the leadership of the 
Y.M.C.A. and of Christian bodies generally among the 
student classes has not been permanently lost. The bona 
fides of Christian nations generally and of America in parti- 
cular have been seriously questioned in recent years. The 
Treaty of Versailles, it is said, was the first real disillusion- 
ment that young China experienced. 

It would seem that in recent years the missionary has 
played a large part in bringing public opinion, and in parti- 
cular American public opinion, to bear on the problems of 
China and the relationships of that country to the western 
governments. He has also criticized in no uncertain terms 
the policy of the United States Government towards Japanese 
immigration into America. This matter of immigrant 
legislation is one which Japan, after these years, has by no 
means forgotten. There seems to be, however, an assumption 
among foreigners that the missionary attitude towards the 
new China is uncritical. Some missionaries have been the 
warmest foreign advocates of the last revolution and of the 
present Government. It is also true that Japan to-day has 
many missionary admirers, and the writer has been informed 
that her policy in Korea finds quite a number of warm 
supporters among missionaries in Japan. In conversation 
with a consular officer in China, the writer asked him 
whether in his opinion China was going to come through 
its turmoil; his reply was: ‘The missionary thinks it 
is; he ought to think it is, it is his job to think so, but in 
my opinion China wil] not come through for many years 
yet.’ Others point out that with the comparatively large 
force of six thousand Protestant missionaries in China, the 
results are most meagre. It is true that large institutions 
have been created, but the question is asked whether they 
will be permanent, or whether, before long, they will not be 
compelled to close down or possibly be absorbed by the State. 
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The conference at Kyoto was presented with a document 
on Christian work in China, written by Dr Wallace, who for 
a number of years has been Associate General Secretary of 
the China Christian Educational Association. Another 
document was from the pen of Professor Harada of the 
University of Hawaii, in which he discussed the relationship 
of Christianity to Japanese religions; but neither of those 
documents was used for purposes of discussion. The Rev. 
Galen R. Weaver of Honolulu makes the following comment 
about the conference in the Chinese Recorder for January 
of this year : 


The 1929 conference, closing two weeks’ discussions on November 
10th at Kyoto, Japan, showed scarcely a vestige of the original religious 
interest. Of the many data papers submitted, only two dealt with religion. 
One was a paper on ‘ Missions in China,’ which was submitted at the 
conference by a group from Canada. It is probably safe to assume that 
not one-tenth of the members read that paper with any care. Nor was 
it referred to in any discussion. .. . 

Indeed one judges that the quantitatively large interests of Christian 
missions were regarded by the average person at the conference as quali- 
tatively of minor significance. 


The fact that this important conference met in the Far 
East is of significance; it was an indication that once again 
the centre of gravity of Far Eastern affairs had come to rest 
in Asia, where the press followed the proceedings with great 
interest. References are still being made to things written, 
said or heard at Kyoto. Indeed, no student of Far Eastern 
affairs can ignore the records of the conference as a source- 
book in which the Chinese and Japanese mind on the concrete 
problems of their international relationships has been fully 
expressed. The conference was not handicapped by having 
to make up its mind on the solution of the thorny problems 
presented—and this was its strength. But the holding of the 
conference has already been justified by the subsequent 
action of certain members, inspired by the spirit of reason- 
ableness and the determination to reach solutions which 
prevailed in the discussions. S. K. Datta 











MISSIONARY PROPERTY AND THE 
ABOLITION OF EXTRA-TERRI- 
TORIALITY IN CHINA 


By NORMAN J. PADELFORD, Px.D. 


HE announcement by the Nationalist Government 
of China that extra-territoriality is and henceforth 
remains abolished has created some uneasiness about the 
legal status of missionary property located in China. With 
regard to the situation two propositions may be laid down. 
Firstly, the capacity of missionary societies for acquiring 
property is unaffected by the change. Secondly, the tenure 
and passage of foreign controlled missionary property has 
always been governed by Chinese law, although this law has 
usually been administered by a foreign court. 

The capacity of missionary societies operating in China 
for acquiring property is independent of the treaty rights 
securing extra-territoriality. The privilege secured by Article 
xiv of the American treaty of 1903 states that 


missionary societies of the United States shall be permitted to rent 
and to lease in perpetuity, as the property of such societies, buildings and 
land in all parts of the Empire for missionary purposes, and after the 
title deeds have been found in order and duly stamped by the local 
authorities, to erect such suitable buildings as may be required for carrying 
on their good work. 


The clause reaffirming the rights of extra-territoriality is to 
be found in a separate article. Unless the treaty of 19038 
and the most favoured nation clauses in all other foreign 
treaties are repudiated in toto, the right to acquire and hold 
property will remain unaffected by the relinquishment of 
extra-territoriality. 

In addition to what has just been said, it may be pointed 
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out that even if the Chinese should repudiate the American 
treaty of 1908 in its entirety, missionary societies would 
still be able to fall back upon the agreements known as the 
‘Berthemy Convention’ and the ‘Gerard Agreement.’ 
According to these written agreements, made in 1865 and 
1895 respectively by the French ministers to China, mis- 
sionaries were accorded the right to acquire property any- 
where in the ‘interior’ of China. The Gerard Agreement 
not only accorded the usual right to lease in perpetuity, it 
granted the right to ‘ buy ’ in fee simple. These two diplo- 
matic agreements have never been repudiated or withdrawn 
in any way by the Chinese Government, and unless they are 
withdrawn in specific terms it must be understood that they 
will remain binding. The only situation which might result 
in placing in jeopardy the capacity of missionary societies for 
acquiring and holding property would be a general abroga- 
tion on the part of China, acquiesced in or supported by the 
foreign states concerned,? of all existing and enforceable 
treaties, conventions, agreements and understandings con- 
ferring special privileges or rights upon foreigners, not 
citizens of China. It should be recognized that it is an 
established principle of international law that succeeding 
governments accept the agreements and obligations of their 
predecessors. The Nanking Government has shown a 
general willingness to abide by the treaties made by former 
imperial or republican governments. Hence, the mere 
fact that the Nanking Government holds to the policy of 
abolition of ‘ unequal rights’ does not mean that it has 
yet extinguished missionary rights. 

From what has been said, it should not be inferred that 
the abolition of extra-territoriality will be an event of no 


1 Those interested in these agreements will find all existing published and manu- 
script material reproduced and analysed in a doctoral dissertation: The Legal Status 
of Alien Religious Property in China, by the author of this article, deposited in the 
Harvard University library. 

* The Permanent Court of International Justice, sitting on the case of the Chinese 
termination of the Belgian treaty of 1865, has not shown itself disposed to allow China 
to abolish the treaty rights of Belgians by unilateral action (Judgments, Ser. A, No. 8, 
pp. 7-8). 
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consequence to property holders in China. The altered 
situation, if acquiesced in by the western powers, will have 
the result of throwing all litigation concerning property 
matters into the hands of Chinese courts. What that will 
mean in the course of time it is difficult to forecast. If the 
Chinese courts reform their ways and become impartial 
administrators of the revised codes of law, the property 
holder may undergo no inconvenience. The Chinese courts 
will, of course, administer the Chinese law of property. 
This, however, will have no deleterious effect upon the 
acquisition, tenure and transfer of property, for alien re- 
ligious property and all alien property in China has always 
been subject to Chinese law. All foreign courts sitting in 
China have accepted as international law governing them- 
selves the principle of lex loci rei site. 

In 1865 the British Law Officers of the Crown gave an 
opinion in which it was said : 


We are of opinion that British tribunal and judicial authorities in 
China are bound to observe the rules and principles of public international 
law as they are settled and conceived by the common consent of European 
nations. In all questions that may come before any British tribunal 
in China relating to the ownership or occupation of houses or lands, 
being within the dominion of the Emperor of China, the law and custom of 
China, if they can be ascertained, must govern the decision, unless by the 
terms of the contract the law or usage of some other country be imported 
into it. . . . There is no pretence for the introduction of the English 
law of real property. It is an universal principle of law in Europe that 
in all questions respecting immovable property, the lex loci rei site 
prevails ; and we think it both right and useful that the same rules should 
be acted on in the administration of justice in China,! 


In a famous and well-known case—‘ Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs v. Charlesworth, Pilling and Co.,’ known 
as the ‘ Zanzibar Case ’*—the Privy Council said that the 
rights of extra-territoriality show the nature of the immuni- 
ties desired by, and accorded to, the subjects of the treaty 
powers: namely, complete personal protection, assurance 


114 China Weekly Review, 735. 
2 Appeal Cases (1901), p. 373 ; 1 Extra-terr. Cases (U.S.), p. 66. 
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of satisfactory judicial tribunals and impartial justice. But, 
the Council went on to say, it is going a long way beyond 
justice and reason to maintain that land in a foreign country 
is to be regarded as though it were situate in England. The 
vice-consul was upheld in holding that even though the land 
was situate in a territory under the system of extra-terri- 
toriality, the land was to be governed in all respects by the 
local law. The view here expressed has been consistently 
upheld in British and American courts in China.t The 
courts have gone even further than this in maintaining that 
it made no difference whether the land in question were 
situate in a foreign concession, an international settlement 
or in the interior of China.” 

That property acquired for religious purposes is no 
exception to the general rule has been clearly stated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of ‘ The 


Late Corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ v. the United 
States ’:% 


The law respecting property held for charitable uses of course depends 
upon the legislation and jurisprudence of the country in which the property 
is situated and the uses are carried out, and when the positive law affords 
no specific provision for actual cases that arise, the subject must neces- 
sarily be governed by those principles of reason and public policy which 
prevail in all civilized and enlightened communities. 


The matter was definitely put before the British Supreme 
Court for China in the case of Tam Wa et al., Plaintiffs v. 
Atkinson and Dallas, Defendants. This was an alien 
religious property case inasmuch as Tam Wa was but a 
bare trustee for the British missionary society enjoying the 


use of the property. The case involved easements for light. 
The court said : 


1 Wu Shih Shan Case; Foochow consular case (Reprint by the Hong-kong Daily 
Press, 1879); MacDonald v. Anderson, 1 Extra-terr. Cases, 77; Tam Wa ov. Atkinson 
and Dallas, 14 China Weekly Review, 735; Doong Nyi Benevolent Association 9. 
Henry S. Grew, 16 Millards Rev., 720. 

* 1 Extra-terr. Cases, 80, 83. 

* 186 U.S. 1, 47-8. 

* 14 China Weekly Review, 735. 
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Now it is not disputed that, as this claim refers to an interest in land, 
it has to be decided according to the lew loci rei site, that is, the law of 
China. 


What has been said thus far relates solely to immovable 
property, lands and buildings. Some question is likely 
to be raised regarding movable property, such as books in 
libraries, physics and chemistry laboratory equipment, 
blackboards, mission automobiles and the like. With 
regard to movable property it is customary in law to make 
a twofold division: certain movable property, of a nature 
clearly not intended to be stationed at any one place, it is 
customary to govern according to the law governing the 
person so owning; other movable property is intended to 
become attached to and a part of immovable property. 
Such property is held by writers and courts to be governed 
by the same law which governs the immovable property 
to which it is annexed. Says one authority : 


Movables, when not massed for the purposes of succession or marriage 
transfer, and when not in transit, or following the owner’s person, are 
governed by the lez situs. 

The library of a country estate . . . or the gallery of pictures with 
which it is adorned, these in a cultivated community attach themselves 
permanently to the domain, and can only by the most attenuated of 
fictions be supposed to wander with the owner’s person. So, also, in a 
farming community, is it with the tools and other machinery which have 
been prepared for the working of a farm.! 


Obviously, the ‘supplied furnishings and equipment ’ 
of a mission station would have to be designated ‘ movables.’ 
But, if by that definition is meant such things as desks, 
chairs, blackboards, maps, musical instruments, athletic 
paraphernalia, typewriters, telephones, gardening imple- 
ments—these certainly would be called by a court ‘ movables 
annexed to the immovable property,’ and be governed by 
the law of China. 

The conclusion which presents itself as a result of this 
survey is that, so far as the abolition of extra-territoriality 

1 Wharton, Conflict of Laws, sections 311 and 802. 
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is concerned, the law which will be applicable to missionary 
property in China will not be changed. Chinese law has been 
and will continue to be administered to property cases. 

Whether there will be more or less litigation over mis- 
sionary property in the future cannot be forecast. It is 
within the range of possibility that the foreigner will be 
subject to more annoyance when the certainty of the foreign 
courts is withdrawn. Local political conditions may create 
disturbing situations. Where differences arise over property 
matters the missionary should be urged to settle the matter 
locally and peacefully outside the courts. Where the 
situation is such that this type of settlement is obviously 
impossible the missionary should submit the difficulty to 
the Chinese courts. Then, if the Chinese courts do not grant 
legal satisfaction, or refuse to handle the case on the ground 
that one party is foreign—and on that ground specifically— 
the missionary should not hesitate to put the matter into 
the hands of the consular and diplomatic authorities. There 
is a clear principle of international law that with every 
right and privilege enjoyed by a state there is an equal 
obligation. A state has a right to administer its own law ; 
it has a right to subject that foreigner to that law. But if 
that state is guilty of a denial of justice to the foreigner 
because he is a foreigner, then the state to which that 
foreigner belongs has the right of diplomatic self-help. 

Less trouble is likely to ensue in China if these matters 
are handled logically, systematically and according to 
common and legally approved methods authorized by 
international law. 

NorMAN J. PADELFORD 





THE WORLD MISSION OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND THE MODERN PREACHER 


By R. E, DIFFENDORFER, D.D. 


N this article I desire to record some of the experiences 
which we have had in introducing the material in the 
eight volumes of the report of the Jerusalem meeting to the 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We have 
made a special effort to induce the ministers to read, discuss 
and preach sermons from these volumes on the interpreta- 
tion of foreign missions for the present day. The somewhat 
comprehensive and complex program which has been pursued 
may well be divided into four stages. 

The first stage was the discovery of a conviction. In 
January 1929, before the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America in the City of Detroit, Professor Halford 
Luccock of Yale Divinity School thrilled the delegates 
when he opened up a rich mine for pastors in a statement 
on the preaching values in Volume I, The Message. A few 
weeks later, in commenting on this remarkable paper, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, the President of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, said 
that the Jerusalem meeting was the most significant and 
also the most creative ecclesiastical gathering which he 
had ever attended. Some weeks later, Bishop William F. 
McDowell, the Resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Washington, said, ‘ Having received and read 
much of the eight reports, I am convinced that these volumes 
contain the largest amount of fresh, up-to-date material for 
missionary sermons available in recent years.’ 

From time to time in their annual reports the corre- 
sponding secretaries of this board have said that the in- 
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fluences which are making for a new world are profoundly 
affecting the Christian movement and especially foreign 
missions. The world mission of Christianity needs to be 
re-interpreted, not only in the so-called ‘ sending ’ countries 
but throughout the whole world. The new world in which 
we live, and its challenge to a greatly extended Christian 
program, can be brought to the people of the Churches 
only when pastors have faced the issues from the pulpit, 
in religious educational classes, in prayer groups and 
especially in intimate, personal contacts in the home. 

These interesting reactions to the value of the Jerusalem. 
meeting reports for preaching and teaching purposes occurred 
over a period of months, but they formed the basis of a con- 
viction that a real attempt ought to be made to introduce 
this material to preachers on a plane that is worthy of the 
minister as the leader of the religious life and thought of 
his people. This conviction was strengthened by our 
apparent failure to interest ministers merely by sending them 
pamphlets, sermon notes and suggestions, or appeals or 
exhortations. It seemed that if the issues faced at Jeru- 
salem arose out of actual life situations throughout the 
world, and if the meeting was to mean anything to the people 
of the Churches, then the minister of the local parish must 
make the matter his own in some truly vital fashion. The 
reports need to be studied, discussed and digested in order 
that he might interpret their significant findings to his 
people. Hence arose the conviction that something ought 
to be done which would be different from what had ever 
been attempted before. Here, then, we pass into the second 
stage. 

Recognizing that to make such an effort was funda- 
mental, the first problem was to discover more or less con- 
cretely the preaching values in these reports, and then to 
find a group of ministers who could themselves become 
leaders in their interpretation to their fellow ministers, 
after having had some first-hand experience of dealing with 
the reports. 
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The corresponding secretaries, therefore, invited four 
groups of ministers in different parts of the United States 
to spend a day with Bishop McConnell and myself, studying 
the reports from the standpoint of preaching values. We 
invited to these meetings some of the ablest preachers in the 
denomination. A group of 23 met in New York City in 
April, 48 met in Chicago in May, 56 in Kansas City in 
November, and 35 in Los Angeles in November, the ex- 
penses of the ministers being paid in each case. To each 
of the preachers was sent a volume of the report, which he 
was asked to read and discover for himself whether or not 
it contained material for a sermon which appealed to him, 
on the general theme of the volume. If he did discover 
this material then he was to preach a sermon on the subject 
to his own congregation, make an outline of the sermon not 
longer than two typewritten pages, and send the outline 
to the office of the board for mimeographing. By this 
process, in each one of the four meetings we had before us 
for discussion a group of sermon outlines that had been 
tested in actual experience. The attendance at these meet- 
ings was most gratifying. Practically every man _ re- 
sponded to the invitation, which showed that the reports 
do deal with issues which the minister is facing in his own 
parish. In the last analysis this is the real test of preaching 
values. 

The discussion began at ten o’clock in the morning and 
continued till ten o’clock at night. The sermon outlines 
were grouped into eight classes, following the volumes of the 
report. All the outlines in one group were read, one after 
the other, and then the Bishop conducted a discussion, 
keeping in mind the preaching values. By previous 
agreement, no attempt was made to find solutions for the 
issues raised, or to discuss methods of promoting missions, 
or the bearings of these sermon interpretations on missionary 
finance, so that the group had an opportunity to give them- 
selves to prayer and to the discovery of the religious truths 
in these volumes which could be preached to congregations. 
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No attempt was made to criticize the outlines, for the 
ministers were men of such ability that they could well under- 
stand each other’s points of view, and the quality of any 
particular outline was easily discovered and accepted. 

The entire attention was given to interpretation. The 
four meetings gave as fine results as any such series ever 
held by our board. There were no outside speakers ; the 
ministers by making the program themselves had an oppor- 
tunity to face squarely the issues involved. 

We now come to the third stage, that of holding dis- 
cussion groups among the ministers of the denomination. 
There are about 17,000 preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States, who hold their ecclesiastical 
relationship in 90 conferences with 414 districts. The 
number of ministers in each district varies from forty to 
sixty. The district unit was accepted as the basis of the 
grouping for this purpose. The plan agreed upon was 
that the method and the spirit of the four meetings with 
Bishop McConnell should be reproduced in the district 
groups throughout the entire United States, the leaders 
being the ministers who had been in the first series of 
meetings. 

It will be seen at once that this was no small task. It 
is a difficult process to adjust the engagements of busy 
pastors of congregations and pastors in their district groups. 
At the date of writing, probably over one hundred of these 
district discussion groups have been held, and between 
four and five thousand Methodist ministers have been in 
attendance. The process will go on until the entire ministry 
of the Church has been introduced to the Jerusalem meeting 
reports. The program for these district groups was 
simplified so that there could be more discussion. The 
day’s program allowed for four hours of presentation and 
discussion and an hour of prayer, between 10 a.m. and 
4.30 p.m. 

The ministers were invited by their district superin- 
tendents, and the programs were prepared in our office. 
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Each minister was asked to read Basil Mathews’ Roads to 
the City of God, before coming to the meeting, and volumes 
of the report were sent to those who had been asked to 
prepare sermon outlines for discussion. We made the 
arrangement that these books were lent for the purpose, 
and could be returned or paid for, as the minister chose. 
We asked the ministers to mimeograph their sermon outlines 
locally and bring to the meeting sufficient copies for all the 
ministers of the district. There were no bishops and no 
missionary secretaries present at these discussion groups. 
The district superintendent presided, and one of the pastors 
who had been through the experience with Bishop McConnell 
led the discussions. At the close of the day one of the 
ministers pointed out to his brethren the significance of the 
discussion as he saw it. Thus actually, as well as appar- 
ently, there were no prearranged conclusions ; the ministers 
discovered for themselves the preaching values of the eight 
reports. 

A special arrangement was made with the International 
Missionary Council whereby, for this purpose, the board 
purchased the reports in large numbers, paid for them in 
cash and offered them to the preachers at a wholesale rate. 
We have already sold more than one thousand sets of 
the reports. A series of five sermon outlines, prepared by 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies, was adapted 
for use in America, and circulated to the ministers attending 
the discussion groups, at the close of the day. 

This new form of mission study and discussion, with the 
definite goal of pulpit sermons on the various phases of the 
world mission of Christianity, will undoubtedly become an 
important factor not only in arousing increased interest in 
foreign missions but in lifting the vision and deepening the 
spiritual life of the Churches. 

The fourth, and I think possibly the most significant, 
stage is the creative period. In all these meetings a desire 
was expressed that something more was needed. The 
ministers said that the reports took us only part way. We 
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all realize that there were great gaps in the material pre- 
sented, as well as in the discussions, at Jerusalem, due to 
the circumstances surrounding the meeting and the limita- 
tions of its program. Many of our ministers, however, have 
expressed a definite and earnest request for opportunities 
to consider how still wider use may be made of the message 
while it is yet fresh, as a challenge to deeper devotion to 
Christ in the task of world evangelism and as a means of 


bringing home to this generation the fact that Christ alone 
can meet the world’s need. 


To quote the statement adopted by the Committee of 
the International Missionary Council at Williamstown in July 
1929 : 


It was made clear at the meeting at Jerusalem that in its efforts to 
evangelize the world the Christian Church has to meet not only the rival 
claims of non-Christian religious systems, but also the still more formid- 
able challenge of secularism. The industrial civilization of the West, 
based on the application of the results of scientific outlook, is spreading 
rapidly throughout the world. Under the shock of these new influences 
traditional social systems in non-Christian countries are being disinte- 
grated, and the traditional religions are revealing their inadequacy to 
meet the changed situation and are losing their hold over the minds of 
thoughtful men. While large masses are affected by the new forces 
which are rapidly transforming the social order, it is particularly leaders 
of the national life and those who are directing these forces that are most 
subject to the influence of the secular outlook. 

To meet this situation what is supremely needed is a new adventure in 
Christian living, a fuller and richer manifestation of Christian life. As 
was said in the statement at the Jerusalem Meeting on the Christian 
Message, ‘ We and all Christian people must seek a more heroic practice 
of the Gospel.’ This adventure must include a fresh intellectual effort 
to interpret the Christian view and way of life in a language that they 
can understand to those who have acquired the modes of thought of 
secularism. A new endeavour is needed to enlarge the resources of the 
missionary movement by drawing into its service far more of the best 
Christian thinkers in different countries (Minute 29, p. 25). 


The corresponding secretaries of this board are convinced 
that the time has come when such an adventure is possible 


in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the board of 
managers has authorized the calling of an extended con- 
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ference of several hundred ministers, in the early summer of 
1981, on ‘ The Significance of Jesus Christ in the Modern 
World.’ The conference will be held from June 28rd to 
July 8rd, just after the school commencements, in some 
central Methodist educational institution. The board 
appointed a committee on program and arrangements, of 
which Bishop McConnell is the chairman, and the writer 
is the executive secretary. This committee has met, has 
outlined the scope of enquiry for the conference and has 
determined its method. Before the conference material 
will be gathered from Christian leaders in our missions and 
elsewhere throughout the world, from all denominations ; 
the material will be made available for study and discussion 
and become the basis for a series of findings and messages 
to be published in book form, which will later be used in 
another nation-wide study and discussion group movement. 
It has been decided to invite three hundred persons to 
the conference in 1981, three-fourths of whom should be 
ministers in charge of parishes, for in the last analysis the 
minister is the interpreter of the world Christian movement 
for this generation. Representatives of other denomina- 
tions and of other nations will be invited, so that the dis- 
cussion and findings will not be confined to any single 
Church. 

The conference itself will be divided into three major 
groups and each group will be subdivided into sections. 
Ministers resident throughout the United States have been 
asked to become chairmen of these sections. They will 
invite fifteen or twenty others, ministers, educators, laymen 
of our own and other denominations, to participate in the 
preliminary discussions and become members of the con- 
ference itself. All these persons will be asked to do pre- 
liminary reading on the subject chosen, and to do some 
piece of original research or interpretation, a process which 
will be going on for the next eighteen months. The scope 
of the conference with its three groups and various sectional 
topics, as outlined at present, is as follows : 
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General Theme : The Significance of Jesus Christ in 
the Modern World 
(A study conference of a group of ministers and members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the purpose of under- 
standing the significance of Jesus Christ in the modern 
world) 


Group 1. Some Significant Trends in the Modern World, and 
their Implications for Christian Thought and Activity 

1. The growing interdependence of races and peoples 

2. Therapid rise of nationalismand race consciousness 

8. The penetration of western industry and com- 
merce into all the world 

4, Changing standards of family life 

5. The philosophy of secularism and the scientific 
method 


Group ul. The Christian Message for the Modern World 
1. The Christian conception of God 
2. Jesus Christ, the dynamic of life 
8. The Christian conception of personality 
4. Christian ethics and society 
5. Christian experience and its validity 


Group m1. The Christian Approach to the Modern World 
1. The missionary imperative 
2. Evangelism 
3. Christian education 
4. The Church, a Christian fellowship 


The above is briefly the way in which we in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are setting out to consider the world 
mission of Christianity and to reconstruct the missionary 
motive for to-day. We have an increasing conviction that 
religious leaders in parish, college and theological seminary 
must actually face the changes which are occurring through- 
out the world and affecting its thought and life, and the 
bearings which these changes have upon the Christian 
movement as a whole. R. E, DirFENDORFER 








THE ARAB OF THE MIDDLE 
EUPHRATES 


By E. H. HUDSON, M.D. 


EIR-EZ-ZOR is a Moslem town situated on the middle 
Euphrates at the heart of the arid steppe called 
the Syrian desert. It lies at the centre of a circle averaging 
more than four hundred miles in diameter, whose circum- 
ference is staked out by the cities of Damascus, Homs, 
Hama, Aleppo, Urfa, Mardin, Mosul (Nineveh) and Baghdad. 
This ‘ deserted ’ region has an estimated population of half a 
million, besides the wandering tribes which come north with 
the spring season. The settled inhabitants live in some 
hundreds of villages and a few small towns along the 
banks of the Euphrates and its large tributary the Khabur. 
According to a French source, 150,000 people live within 
a hundred miles of Deir-ez-Zor, and the population of the 
town itself is 25,000. 

Deir-ez-Zor is therefore the market and centre of ex- 
change for the products of the bedouin farmers and herds- 
men. Two hundred thousand sheep are raised each year in 
the neighbouring regions, and more than a million are brought 
across the river annually between Jerablus and Abu Kemal. 
The Arab brings quantities of wool, hides, sheep-butter and 
wheat to the wholesale buyer in town, and secures in return 
his cotton cloth, copper pots, rope, black tent-cloth, salt 
and sugar. Most of the peasants own the smail tracts 
of land which they cultivate, but they must have cash to 
finance their crops, and they borrow from the money- 
lenders of town at exorbitant rates of interest. 

The average annual rainfall is some five inches; agri- 
culture must therefore be confined to a narrow strip along 
the river bank, where rain can be supplemented by irriga- 
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tion. The Arab farmer employs the usual primitive water- 
lifting devices. During the three or four months of the 
rainy season the herdsman moves slowly westward with his 
flock across the desert, so that with the end of spring his 
sheep are not only fattened but self-delivered at the door 
of his market in Damascus, Homs or Aleppo. With the 
advent of the drought of summer, men and animals are 
forced to leave the wide spaces of the sun-baked desert and 
cling close to the green river bank. 

The introduction of the automobile to this region has 
transformed ideas of travel and transport. Aleppo, whither 
the railroad comes from Turkey and the Syrian coast, is the 
city where the middleman of Deir-ez-Zor has always dis- 
posed of his goods, and Damascus is the centre of Syrian 
culture. Whereas caravans formerly required a week to go 
two hundred miles to Aleppo and ten days to go three hundred 
miles to Damascus, the automobile has brought both these 
cities within a day’s run of Deir-ez-Zor. In spite of this 
superficial improvement in facility of travel, not more than 
two or three per cent of the inhabitants of Deir-ez-Zor 
have journeyed to Aleppo, have seen trains and steamships, 
or learned something of the world outside. To all the 
peasants and to most of the townsmen the world consists of 
the town, the river and the desert. 

Though its name suggests that it was the seat of a mediseval 
monastery, Deir-ez-Zor is not an ancient town. It came into 
prominence first as an administrative centre for the Turkish 
Government about seventy-five years ago. To this day 
there is a Turkish flavour in the local circle of officialdom. 
Many of the older men of the town speak Turkish fluently, 
and some of the prominent families trace back to Turkish 
and Circassian elements in preceding generations. During 
the war hordes of Armenian refugees from Turkey were 
driven south along the Euphrates and Khabur, and the 
unhappy survivors of each wave of emigrants reached a 
concentration camp on the east bank of the river at Deir-ez- 
Zor. None went farther, and the flotsam and jetsam of that 
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tide consists of half-covered bones on the river bank and 
vague stories of fortunes that have been built on collections 
of rings and ornaments. Occasionally one hears of an 
Armenian boy or girl brought up by the bedouins, and it is 
not uncommon to find an Armenian woman as wife or servant 
in a Moslem home. The contentment with their present lot 
of many of these strange victims of fate is a vivid commen- 
tary on the power of environment to erase the lineaments 
of an alien blood, culture and religion. 

Post-war agreements gave Syria a roughly rhomboidal 
shape, stretching diagonally from the coast south of Tyre 
to the Tigris River north of Mosul. Under the French 
mandate this country has been logically divided into the 
Greater Lebanon, and the State of Syria east of the moun- 
tains. The wide territories of the latter are administered 
from Damascus in the south, Aleppo in the north and Deir- 
ez-Zor in the east. Its proximity to the Iraqi and Turkish 
frontiers gives Deir-ez-Zor also strategic and economic 
importance, attested by the good road linking it with Aleppo, 
the new suspension bridge over the river and the persistent 
talk of a railroad via Palmyra to Homs and the coast. 
Problems of aviation over the desert are said to be relatively 
simple; the possibilities of commercial flying are being 
aggressively explored in these regions, notably in Persia, 
and one can easily envisage a Damascus-Mosul passenger 
service with a half-way stop at Deir-ez-Zor. 

In watching the development of this part of Syria—a 
region poor in ready capital but rich in potential resources— 
one catches a glimpse’ of the energy and sagacity which have 
made famous the names of French administrators in Morocco 
and elsewhere. The establishment of law and order is well 
begun, and we have an earnest of the future in the new muni- 
cipal buildings, and the thirty thousand trees which lately 
arrived. To supplement economic rehabilitation we should 
expect an energetic attack upon the well-nigh universal 
illiteracy, and a development of the public health program. 
In a recent public address Marshal Lyautey of Morocco said : 
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There is no fact more firmly established than the réle of the physician 
as an advance agent in a country that has been newly opened up ; there 
is no one else so apt in awakening the sympathy of the native population 
and in promoting peace conditions. . . . Surgical operations cost less 
than military operations. Medicine will be able to add that touch of 
human interest to a mission without which the work of no organization will 
be effective over here. 

Modern medical missionary policy fully recognizes the 
priority and responsibility of the Government in matters 
touching the health of its citizens. It also recognizes the 
right of the indigenous medical profession to freedom from 
unfair competition with a foreign doctor or an endowed 
institution. Dr E. Muir of India points out that by com- 
bining the functions of instruction, treatment and survey 
the missionary doctor and institution have an opportunity 
of contributing largely and without conflict to the sum total 
of the healing agencies at work in a developing country. 
This is the basis upon which the medical work of the 
American Presbyterian Mission has been conducting its clinic 
and dispensary in Deir-ez-Zor for the past five years, and 
the basis upon which plans are now being formulated for the 
construction of an out-patient clinic, hostel and hospital. 
By offering full diagnostic facilities, this institution expects 
to teach the lesson that diagnosis must precede treatment ; 
by instruction in health it proposes to teach that by in- 
telligent use of simple rules diseases can be prevented; by 
careful study of the cases which come to it for treatment it 
will be able from time to time to furnish information on the 
prevalence and character of the diseases present in this area. 

Something has already been done along these lines under 
primitive conditions of work. With enlarged personnel 
and adequate buildings the influence of the institution may 
grow in these three directions without competition with 
any other health agency. In fact, by emphasis on prevention 
of disease, on diagnosis and on survey the medical mission 
in Deir-ez-Zor will stimulate all efforts made for improve- 
ment in the health of the people in the Euphrates valley 
and the north Syrian desert. A recent analysis of the condi- 
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tions of disease presented by 2000 consecutive cases treated 
in the clinic reveals the usual variety to be found in general 
practice elsewhere. However, there is this striking differ- 
ence, that whereas in America only ten per cent of a doctor’s 
cases have a public health aspect, this group of conditions 
in Deir-ez-Zor is brought up to fifty per cent by the 
prevalence of amecebic dysentery, measles, tuberculosis, 
trachoma and syphilis. The percentage would rise still 
further if we included the remediable diseases cf childhood 
caused by parental ignorance. 

Most Christians who come to the clinic are refugees of 
the war and post-war years, and will be omitted from this 
discussion. The Moslems, who comprise seventy-five per 
cent of the patients, are of two classes —townsmen and 
bedouins. Though there is blood relationship between the 
two classes, and each family of the town can trace its kin- 
ship to some desert tribe, economic and social differences 
make a clean division between them. There is no mistaking 
a member of one class for the other. 

The townsman is essentially a trader, not a producer. 
He keeps a shop which serves as a medium for his money- 
lending as well as for the sale of goods. The taking of 
interest being forbidden by religious law, he secures the 
equivalent of fifty per cent interest per annum by a system 
of sale and auction of goods, and discount of the borrower’s 
promissory note. The guild of money-lenders is so well 
organized that none can enter it uninvited, and no debtor 
can default without being blacklisted by the whole bazar. 
Membership in the guild is hereditary. Since the business 
of the town revolves about the bazar the handicrafts are 
poorly developed. Crude work is done in tanning and pre- 
paration of sheepskins for winter cloaks, in dyeing, in copper- 
beating and whitening, in blacksmithy, iron-work, gun- 
smithy and stone-cutting. A Jewish family from Iraq 
works in gold and silver filigree, supplying the town’s 
demands for bracelets, necklaces, nostril-rings and ear- 
rings for the adornment of brides and infants. 
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The shopkeeper lives a regular life from the time of his 
first prayer when the call of the muezzin rouses him from 
sleep an hour before dawn, until he parts from his friends 
after an evening spent in smoke and conversation. He gets 
down to his shop in the sook soon after dawn, stopping at the 
café en route to sip a little sweet tea. He remains seated 
in the tiny cubicle which contains his goods until the noon 
prayer, when he closes his shop and repairs to the mosque 
with his friends ; he then goes home to dinner. His well-to- 
do station in life enables him to make meat his principal 
dish, and he eats heavily. After the meal, served to him and 
his sons in a tray on the floor and eaten with fingers and 
bread, he lies down for a nap, rising to say the afternoon 
prayer and return to his shop. His pace from house to 
shop and shop to mosque is the slow walk conformable to the 
dignity of his station. After a light hour of business he 
goes to the open-air café, where he sits at a small table with 
his friends, sipping bitter coffee, smoking the nargileh, dis- 
cussing business, concluding deals and exchanging the gossip 
of the day. The café functions as the town’s daily press. 
If our merchant plays games, as he often does, they are 
simple and quiet, such as chess and backgammon. He does 
not gamble and is never boisterous. When the sun sets 
the café rapidly empties, and its occupants enter the mosque 
to recite the evening prayer in unison. 

Supper is always ready when he returns home from the 
mosque—woe betide the wife who is late—and consists of 
another meat dish cooked in a pot over the fire of twigs. In 
the late afternoon a haze of blue smoke has risen over the 
town like that of a bedouin encampment at sunset, with a 
slightly acrid and unpleasant smell, due to the admixture of 
dried dung with the fuel. By the time supper is disposed of 
and the proper ablutions made, the supper-prayer is called 
from the mosque, and after this fifth religious—and physical 
—exercise of the day, the shopkeeper of Deir-ez-Zor wraps 
his furwah or aba about him and strolls out for his evening 


diversion. He has a favourite table in a café, or he belongs 
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to the coterie of a wealthier man with a large reception room 
and coffee pots continually boiling. 

The diseases from which these townsmen suffer are those 
which their sedentary lives and inordinate eating, along 
with separation of the sexes in social life, would be expected 
to produce—a crop of indigestions and neuroses. The former 
is an exceedingly common complaint, and the latter mani- 
fests itself in introspection, anxiety, hysteria, fainting, 
trances and periods of apparent speechlessness and un- 
consciousness. These seizures often follow a quarrel or a 
death in the family or some other emotional strain. They 
are called urj (from the word for a vein), are treated by tying 
an arm or leg with a tourniquet, and are said to be due to 
the invasion of an evil spirit, which is ordinarily exorcized 
by a religious sheikh reading words from the Koran or 
sprinkling the patient with ‘zem-zem water.’ This element 
of hysteria plays a part in most illnesses and must always 
be remembered by the physician. It also creates a peculiar 
psychology in the family of the patient, and successful 
treatment depends directly upon the degree with which 
suggestion is used to carry the patient and his family through 
the crisis. 

Various writers have linked up the sudden gusts of 
individual passion and the occasional outbursts of mass 
religious frenzy that characterize the Arab community with 
the heat and drought of the climate, combined with the 
intense white glare of the sunlight. The neurotic tendency 
may be a part of the same phenomenon. At intervals of 
several years the monastery of dervishes in Deir-ez-Zor 
becomes excited into activity. There are scenes of self- 
mutilation and touch-healing, and a sort of religious re- 
vival sweeps over the town, men flock to the mosques 
and all religious practice is tightened up. 

Townsmen —and of course peasants—do not drink 
alcohol ; exceptions to this rule are extremely rare. Venereal 
disease in its ordinary or extra-marital sense is practically 
absent. A man in the course of his life acquires several 
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wives—by arrangement among the upper classes, frankly 
by purchase otherwise. These wives usually succeed one 
another but may be contemporary. Following the oriental 
custom, sons bring their wives to live in the paternal home; 
thus, first and second wives, daughters, and wives of various 
sons occupy the same house, often the same room. The 
Moslem custom of confining the women to the house throws 
them into close proximity, quarrelling ensues, and thus 
another fertile field is presented for neuroses. 

Syphilis may be said to enter the normal Deir-ez-Zor 
community only in the contacts which the town has with 
the bedouin community surrounding it. The bedouin 
peasants are heavily infected with an attenuated syphilis, 
which they themselves call bejel. Inasmuch as the towns- 
men are related by blood to the bedouins and occasionally 
take bedouin wives, and since they often send their children 
to be wet-nursed by bedouin women, there is a constant 
flow into the town of this mild form of syphilis. This 
extraordinary custom of sending out new-born infants of 
the better class to live with bedouin foster-mothers seems 
to go back to ancient days. 

Contagious diseases spread quickly through the close- 
knit town life. Influenza, for instance, appears as an 
epidemic in autumn and spring. Indigenous malaria seems 
to be totally absent, and typhoid is rare, although the town 
drinks water directly from the river as it has always~done, 
in preference to the filtered water now delivered by the 
hydrants in the main street. The bedouin origin of the 
townsman is apparent in his lack of sanitary habits. Close 
to the principal outdoor market, where meat and all sorts 
of provisions are exposed for sale, is a space in front of a 
bare wall which constitutes the convenience for all in the 
neighbourhood. Ameebic dysentery, conveyed by flies, is a 
common disease of the town. 

Automobile and industrial accidents are rare; and 
broken bones are treated by the professional bone-setter, 
the proprietor of the local automobile repair shop, who 
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inherited from his father the secret lore of the pastes and 
splints of the art. 

The bedouin nomad and peasant differs radically from 
his cousin the townsman, not only in costume and physiog- 
nomy but in almost every other way. He lives in continual 
contact and struggle with the forces of nature—cold and 
heat, drought and damp, locusts and floods. He runs the 
risk of losing his flocks in raids from hostile tribes, and if he 
is a farmer he is constantly struggling with ancient and 
crude mechanisms for raising water from the river to his 
fields. He works from sunrise to sunset, not stopping for 
prayers or even food; he cannot afford to eat the wheat 
he raises, but lives on a kind of coarse corn seldom supple- 
mented with meat. The townsman can and does frequent 
the public bath ; the bedouin only gets wet when he has to 
plunge into the river to repair his water-wheel or buckets. 
Women and children never wash, nor ever change their 
clothes, so are surrounded by flies. To the nomad water 
is a precious commodity conveyed in skins on camel-back, 
to be used for drinking and cooking, not to be wasted for 
other purposes except for washing the hands after a meal. 

The desert folk are burned dark brown where the white- 
hot sunshine has touched them. The spasm of the muscles 
about the eyes has been so constant in the intense light that 
when the face relaxes the deep wrinkles about the temples 
show up in radiating lines of lighter colour. Thin cheeks 
and desiccated bodies, lean legs and arms, hands almost 
delicate in shape but hardened with callus, feet that are 
like strips of leather—all witness to the bedouin’s perpetual 
fight for ife and bread. Simple of mind and slow of move- 
ment, grateful once he has realized that a kindness was 
disinterested, accepting good and ill as equally from God, 
dreamy and lazy if not driven on by hunger, the bedouin 
(as some one has said) has solved the problem of life by 
living wholly in the present, with only an occasional re- 
flection back into the past and with no thought of the future. 

When such people consult a doctor their notions as to 
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what constitutes proper examination and treatment are 
hazy. They have been imposed upon by townsmen all their 
lives and they are highly suspicious of strangers. They 
enter the examining cubicle, climb on to the table and submit 
to the hypodermic needle, always with a muttered ‘ Bis- 
millah.’ They object to the insertion of the shiny ther- 
mometer under the tongue, they shout in the clinic as they 
would in the open air, they sit patiently waiting long hours, 
amusing themselves with what they can find in their hair 
or the seams of their clothes. When bidden to undress 
they may have to rip their clothing to get it off, their 
garments are flung in disorder on the floor and the tell-tale 
cautery marks on their bodies reveal the site of the chief 
complaint. The Arab has great faith in his own methods 
of treatment, and the old women of the tribe or village are 
the depository of knowledge of herbs and medicines. Pro- 
found faith is put in the cautery, the patient willingly 
suffering tortures at the hands of his friends. One Arab 
of our acquaintance stated that he had secured an excellent 
purgation by drinking camel’s milk which had been 
thoroughly stirred with the tail of the camel. These men 
consult a doctor at rare intervals if at all, and only with 
the feeling that having paid out money they should receive 
a cure in return. They quote a saying of Mohammed that 
though God gave men many diseases, He did not leave them 
without a remedy for each disease. It is impossible to 
convey to such minds the concept of laboratory diagnosis, 
of tentative treatment, of patience and the element of time 
in treatment, of the prevention of disease by intelligent 
forethought. 

The level of the systolic blood-pressure is a rough index 
of the level of the emotional, nervous and physical life of 
the individual. A series of over a thousand patients of all 
adult decades gave an average systolic pressure of only 
104 millimeters of mercury, with no case of hypertension. 
This is much lower than normal American blood-pressure, 
and one theory to account for the mildness of the prevalent 
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syphilis and the absence of the more devastating form of 
neuro-syphilis is the lower state of nervous and vascular 
tension among these people. 

A description of this type of patient, however, would not 
be complete without a final emphasis on the fact that the 
bedouin in spite of it all is essentially an attractive person. 
This attractiveness is witnessed to by Doughty, Lawrence 
and all who have come to know the Arab well. He is tall 
of stature, with well-proportioned limbs, clean-cut features 
and almost ascetic lips; his expression is never cringing 
though it may be cunning, and his gait and upright posture 
reveal him a man in his own right. Like men of other 
primitive races the Arab never forgets a face, and kind- 
nesses as well as injuries are stored away in his brain, never 
to be forgotten. 

Discussion of the bedouins’ diseases must be preceded 
by the caution that diagnosis is difficult in such an ignorant 
and elusive patient. It is evident, however, from our series 
that trachoma, tuberculosis and syphilis are common. In- 
deed, the statements of the patients themselves, along with 
clinical and blood tests, suggest an almost universal incidence 
of bejel. Many complain of indigestion; almost all com- 
plain of rheumatic pains which they call er-rih (wind, or 
air), due perhaps to the sudden changes from the heat of 
the day to the chilly night, and the fact that they sleep on 
the ground, often without adequate clothing. Some have 
picked up hookworms in their work of irrigation. In 
striking contrast to their cousins of the town, members of 
this group do not suffer from anxieties and neuroses, and 
their women, unveiled, are usually able to bear their babies 
and do more than their share of the heavy work about the 
village or the encampment. The bedouin expresses his 
gratitude in gifts, and though he has no money and few 
worldly possessions he offers what he has—eggs, goats’ 
milk, truffles and chickens. 

Though nominally a Moslem and pledged to unswerving 
loyalty to his tribal and racial sanctions in that religion, 
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the peasant himself knows only a few stock phrases of that 
faith, and his daily life is conducted in entire absence of 
religious practices. The Moslem of the town is a Sunni, 
and hates all Shiahs and Jews with a hatred only equalled 
by the scorn in which he holds the Christian. Those who 
are familiar with the various regions of the Arab world will 
recognize that the Moslem atmosphere of this isolated 
community conforms more to the Arabian Peninsula than 
to the urban centres in this latitude of the Near East. The 
simpler folk attribute to the missionary motives of profit or 
political propaganda; the more sophisticated realize that 
evangelization is the motive, but the—to them—futility of 
hoping for Moslem conversion makes their attitude on this 
point one of contempt mixed with indulgence. 

Face to face with the evangelistic problem presented by 
these Arabs, the missionary is forced to re-study the method 
of Jesus, and he is ‘amazed to discover the extent with 
which He dealt with human need as such, and how infre- 
quently He pressed the issue having to do with profession.’ 
He comes to realize how much preliminary work will have 
to be done to meet the physical, social, intellectual and moral 
needs of these people before he can press for a renunciation 
of previously held beliefs and a courageous confession of 
Christ. Objection is sometimes made or implied that 
missionary aims are too nebulous in Moslem, especially 
Arab-Moslem, lands. Is it not fairer to reverse the shield 
and grant the missionary in these lands an equal share of 
devotion to his Master, meriting indeed more prayerful 
support from his fellow-Christians, since in the face of years 
of labour without obvious results his faith still holds firm 
that he will reap if he faints not, that Jesus will truly reign 
one day as Lord of all? 

E.itis H. Hupson 


EXPERIMENTATION IN MODES OF 
LIVING IN THE MISSION FIELD 


By ALICE B. VAN DOREN 


ROM almost the beginning of the modern missionary 
movement, division of labour and specialization in 
forms of service have been an accepted policy. The doctor 
and nurse, the educator (whether along lines of elementary 
or secondary school, or college), and of late years the agri- 
cultural and industrial missionary and the social worker, 
have held places of equal esteem along with the evangelistic 
missionary. But while this variation in function has been 
accepted, there has grown up beside it an equally strong 
tradition of standardization of income and approximate 
equality in standards of living. In general, there is an 
unconscious acceptance of the socialist slogan : ‘ From each 
according to his ability; to each according to his need.’ 
There are probably a goodly number of missionaries who 
would repudiate the slightest leanings toward socialism and 
would not readily credit the fact that, as far as the western 
workers in a given mission are concerned, they are in reality 
practising a fundamental tenet of the socialist philosophy. 
In past years this has probably been an admirable policy. 
The philosophy of equality has produced a basis of genuine 
democracy and has given undeniable proof that there is a 
large group gathered out of the ‘ materialistic West’ who 
are not seeking for economic advancement, and who have 
learned St Paul’s injunction to be content with such things 
as they have. In general, this principle of equality has 
been jealously guarded by the group concerned. In many 
missions there is at least an unwritten law discouraging the 
private acceptance of any income ‘ made on the side,’ such 


as doctor’s fees or fees paid to government examiners in 
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educational subjects. The writer still remembers the indig- 
nation felt in a certain group when a newly arrived young 
missionary expressed his opinion that missionaries of especi- 
ally high educational qualifications or artistic gifts should 
have special allowances with which to supply their more 
expensive tastes. 

But, granting the excellence of this policy in the past, 
may we now turn to the present situation, and consider 
whether our ‘ present discontents ’ may not call for a system 
of greater flexibility ? Standardization of income seems to 
have carried with it in most instances a corresponding 
standardization of living conditions, and a tendency to 
disapprove of any non-conforming member of the group 
whose adventurous spirit leads him to experiment with new 
mores. The proposition which the present writer wishes to 
uphold is that just as there is specialization in forms of 
service, sO mission bodies should not only tolerate but 
welcome experiment and specialization in modes of life. 

In India, four conditions make the student of missions 
feel that there is need for an effort on the part of some 
missionaries toward a simplification and ‘ Indianization ’ of 
modes of living. First, economic standards are continually 
rising with startling rapidity in America, and quite naturally 
these standards are reflected in the mission field. Young 
missionaries unconsciously carry with them the ideas con- 
cerning dress, house furnishing, table service and scale of 
entertainment for guests to which they have been accus- 
tomed in the home environment. The missionary wife, 
who is the home maker, and who feels quite rightly that the 
health and comfort of husband and children are her first 
concern, naturally tries to surround them with a ‘little 
America’ or a ‘little England ’—an oasis of the familiar 
in the midst of the baffling strangeness of a new land and a 
bewildering civilization. In larger stations, where there is 
a group of such missionary homes, the offering and receiving 
of hospitality becomes a delightful form of social relaxation 
at the end of busy and tiring days ; but into such exchange 
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of hospitality there creeps at times the unconscious motive 
of emulation—Mrs Smith must see to it that her dinner and 
her table service are no whit inferior to those of Mrs Jones. 
By becoming a missionary one does not per force become an 
ascetic, and these expressions of normal human impulses 
and kindlinesses are what help to keep missionary life 
wholesome and sane. It is only when they run athwart of 
another whole set of human impulses and desires that 
complications arise. 

Again, these rising standards of comfort and efficiency 
inspire educated Indians with a desire to follow them, 
without providing the means by which such economic 
advance may be obtained. In India to-day we meet with 
an unprecedented clash between two opposing types of 
civilization. The three-mile-an-hour bullock cart traverses 
the same road as the high-powered motor car ; ‘ Frigidaire’ 
will soon be elbowing the primitive water-cooler, made of 
a porous earthen pot; the cotton-mill and the hand-loom 
operate on adjacent streets. This clash of civilization is 
met by Indians in two opposite ways: on one hand are 
Mahatma Gandhi and his followers, who would as far as 
possible repudiate the machine age and all its works, and 
strive for a retention of India’s simpler folkways; while 
the opposing school accepts western methods with open arms. 
In both government and mission circles there are large 
numbers of educated young men and women of the latter 
type, who claim that for equal qualifications they should 
enjoy status and pay equal to that of the missionary or 
English official. I am not going to argue their case, or 
even to express any opinion as to whether it is right or 
wrong; I want only to emphasize the fact that in innumer- 
able cases this opinion exists. The fact is that in the eyes 
of Indians the missionary bungalow, however simple from 
the western standpoint, stands not for self-denial and 
sacrifice but for the possession of innumerable things desir- 
able and desired, while the salaries offered by missions or 
by the Indian Church do not and cannot allow the satisfac- 
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tion of these desires. The writer has long since given up 
the practice of exhorting Indian fellow-workers to ‘ sacrifice 
themselves for India,’ knowing the mental reaction that 
such exhortations produce. These attitudes on the part of 
Indians exist, and we as missionaries ought to realize their 
existence. 

In the third place, these higher standards tend to widen 
the social as well as the economic gulf between East and 
West, at a time when representatives of both cultures are 
earnestly desiring to be united. This statement is not 
intended as an infallible rule, but only as the statement of a 
tendency. The man or woman is greater than the house 
he or she lives in. A friendly person in an over-furnished 
house can do much more to win Indian confidence and friend- 
ship than a forbidding person living in an Indian ashram. 
Yet, other things being equal, differences do divide. The 
writer recalls the case of the Indian Christian principal who 
said, ‘I avoid missionary bungalows as much as possible ; 
their ways are different from ours; bells for meals are 
always ringing, and I know lam inthe way’; orthe remark 
of the young Brahman convert: ‘ There are only two mis- 
sionary bungalows in which I ever feel comfortable ; in all 
the others I am nervous for fear I shall fall over furniture or 
break bric-a-brac ’; or the young missionary wife who said : 
‘I came to India hoping for social life with Indians, but 
there is so much hospitality among the missionary group 
that I find myself with no time or money left for the former.’ 
The gulf is there; and the Indian realizes it, whether we 
do or not. There are two possible ways of bridging it— 
by his increasing or by our decreasing economic standards. 

The fourth reason for such adventuring is the fact that 
throughout India there is to-day among many missionaries 
an increasing interest in the subject. Quite spontaneously, 
in widely scattered areas, we find groups or individuals dis- 
satisfied with the present order. Among missionary candi- 
dates in America and England one finds a similar rebellion 
against established customs and a deep desire to find a 
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better way, a desire too often dissipated by the disapproval 
of senior colleagues and by dulling contact with the estab- 
lished order. 

It is easy to diagnose the difficulties of the present 
system ; to indicate what is to be done about it is a different 
matter. Unfortunately there is no formula for the solution 
of such social difficulties. No one would be so foolish as to 
suggest that the whole community of western missionaries 
should suddenly forgo or reduce their salaries, betake them- 
selves to Indian houses and live on Indian food. Such a 
course would merely populate the hospital and fill the 
graveyard. There are several excellent reasons why many 
missionaries cannot do anything radical toward changing 
their manner of life. There is, first, the question of individual 
health. Many westerners are exceedingly sensitive to the 
heat, and can only pull through the hot weather and preserve 
any degree of efficiency and good temper under the best 
possible living conditions. There are those who cannot 
assimilate the highly spiced foods of the tropics. In families 
where the health of wife and children is in question, the 
stakes are higher and the dangers of experimentation greater. 
Aside from these health considerations, there are others who 
have not the temperamental flexibility to adjust to new 
conditions and who feel no inward urge toward such adjust- 
ment. For such, outward changes would be artificial and 
productive only of constraint and tension. 

What is needed in India is no immediate or sweeping 
change, but the formation of certain new attitudes on the 
part of the missionary body. We may see no way to change 
our present mode of life, but let us at least admit that there 
is a need for such change. We may be unable to solve the 
problem, but let us cease denying that a problem exists. 
Through a sincere and earnest study of existing conditions 
there may grow up in some of us a new urge toward ideals 
of simplicity, a new appreciation of all that is good and beauti- 
ful in Indian culture, a new desire to escape from certain 
trappings of western habits and custom. With the growth 
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of such emotional attitudes there will come spontaneously 
at least a partial solution to our problem. 

But there is a second attitude no less needful. It is 
that of the encouragement of experimentation and practical 
research in this vital matter of living conditions and their 
social implications. To-day the usual attitude is just the 
opposite, namely, criticism of the man or woman who tries 
to be different, and an attitude of ‘ I told you so,’ when the 
would-be experimenter is sent to the hospital with an attack 
of dysentery. The mission board secretaries as a class prefer 
the status quo; we in the field are apt to resent experiments 
as a tacit criticism of our own manner of life. When shall 
we be big enough to lay aside such attitudes; to realize 
that God has created us with ‘ diversities of gifts’; to reach 
such a regard for variation, that just as we rejoice in the 
skill of a surgeon, though such ability will never be ours, so 
we rejoice in the ability of a man to identify himself with 
India in a manner to which we ourselves may never attain ? 

Finally, let us briefly classify some of these adventures 
in social living that are now being followed in India. They 
may be grouped under three general heads, from the most 
radical to those that offer the least divergence from generally 
accepted standards. The examples quoted will only offer 
one or two illustrations of each type. It is the writer’s 
hope that some one will be moved to make a thorough 
investigation of the subject and to furnish a complete state- 
ment of the many pathfinders in this unexplored country. 
At least three grades of experimentation may be recognized. 
Firstly, refusal of foreign support and entire conformity 
to Indian modes of living. In this class we find Mr C. F. 
Andrews, whose life is its own ‘ epistle, known and read of 
all men.’ In Delhi two of the former members of the 
English Baptist mission have experimented with earning 
their own living by teaching in a Hindu school and making 
their home in the bazar a centre of Christian friendship. 

Secondly, continuance of support from a foreign society, 
but a reduction of that support to the minimum required 
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for an Indian standard of living. For a demonstration of 
this method we turn to the Christa-Seva-Sangh ashram at 
Poona where a community composed of Indian and European 
members shares a common life of Franciscan poverty, 
devotion and service. 

Thirdly, a great variety of experiments directed toward 
simplification of life, and toward sharing with Indian col- 
leagues, carried on within missionary organizations and 
institutions. These less radical efforts are naturally the 
most numerous, and probably the most suggestive to the 
ordinary missionary—the average human being who is 
ready to walk a short distance but dares not attempt a long 
one. Among these more frequent experiments it seems 
invidious to single out a few for special mention, but one 
might well call attention to the following, realizing that 
they are but a few among many: the Methodist School at 
Ushagram, Asansol, Bengal, where the missionary bungalow 
is being rebuilt to match the school rather than to dominate 
the compound ; the Social Centre at Vellore, South India, 
where the leader, while still a member of the American 
Arcot Mission, yet lives in the heart of the Hindu town in 
semi-Indian fashion; the Christian colleges for women in 
Lahore, Lucknow and Madras, where all share one table 
in a common dining-room; and the Missionary Settlement 
for University Women in Bombay, which provides a home 
where Hindus, Parsis, Moslems, Jews and Christians share a 
common life. This list could be prolonged indefinitely, 
especially if it were to include certain missionary bungalows 
where social cleavages have been transcended and which are 
in reality homes with an open door. 

There are many of us who, like these adventurers, are 
dissatisfied with what is, and with them are seeking after a 
more excellent way, by practising simplicity in dress and 
meals, and soon. Preaching is at a discount in India to-day, 
and it is brotherly and Christ-like living that counts for most. 
How shall we achieve it ? 


Auice B. Van DorREN 
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GRACE AND BHAKTI 


Die GNADENRELIGION INDIENS UND DAS CuRISTENTUM: Vergleich und 
Unterscheidung. Von Rupo.ir Orro. Gotha: Klotz. M. 8.60. 
1930. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIAN Revicion or Grace. By Rupo.r 
Orro. Madras: Christian Literature Society. 8 as. 1929. 


HE first of these two books, in German, contains four lectures 
delivered in Kassel in 1924, and again in enlarged form in 
Sweden in 1926 ; the second little book, in English, contains the same 
four lectures in a shorter form, as they were delivered in English 
by Dr Otto during his visit to India in the winter, 1927-28. Any- 
body who can read German would obviously gain more by reading 
these lectures in the fuller edition. 

Dr Otto holds so generally recognized a position as a Christian 
exponent of Indian religion, equipped with an exceptional know- 
ledge of Sanskrit literature, that any utterance of his relating to 
this field would be one which no students of it, missionary or aca- 
demic, could afford to neglect. These particular lectures, however, 
are of extraordinary importance; they get to grips with the very 
heart of the matter, the central question for all determination of the 
relative value of Christianity and Hinduism. We must remember 
the danger to-day of a warm-hearted but muddle-headed compre- 
hensiveness blurring vital distinctions, where there are partial 
resemblances—a danger to which perhaps the young Indian Church 
is as exposed to-day as the primitive Church was in the Greco- 
Roman world, though for a different reason, the infiltration of 
national feeling into the sphere of religion. 

We find in these lectures, re-asserted with impressive authority, 
the truth that the core of Christianity remains always Hebraic, the 
prophetic religion of the Old Testament. It is quite common to 
point out how Indian monism, asserting the essential identity of 
Brahma with everything which exists (or appears to exist), differs 
from Christianity with its assertion of the real difference between 


God and the human person, between one human person and another. 
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The Christian idea of heaven, Mr Chesterton once wittily said (I 
quote from memory), is a condition in which we shall all love one 
another ; the Hindu idea of heaven is a condition in which we shall 
all be one another. Now Dr Otto begins by pointing out that the 
contrast thus affirmed between Christianity and Hinduism is quite 
true in regard to one particular form, the advaita form, of Hinduism, 
but quite untrue in regard to bhakti religion. Nowhere has more 
impassioned protest been raised against the monistic view than in 
India itself, in the school of Ramanuja. If we are going to establish 
a difference between Christianity and Indian religion, as such, we 
must take Indian religion where it is most like Christianity. This 
Dr Otto does, and he shows how startling the apparent resemblances 
are—One Personal God, to whom the human person should give 
exclusive devotion, passionate love and trust, the desire for salvation, 
the assertion that such salvation cannot be gained by any works of 
man, but by the free grace of the Lord alone, the ideal of a life of 
restful communion with the Lord. All this Dr Otto follows out with 
such liberal recognition of the resemblances that some readers may 
be wondering at this point of his discourse what indeed he has left 
distinctive to Christianity. This he proceeds to show. There is 
nothing in Indian religion to correspond with the Hebraic-Christian 
belief in a kingdom of God as the goal of a world purpose. True, 
for the school of Ramanuja the world is not mere illusion, it really 
exists ; but even for this school there is no world purpose : the world 
is not the destined sphere of a supreme manifestation of God’s glory. 
Again, for bhakti religion salvation is in itself simply a relation 
between the individual person and God, whereas in Christianity it 
involves essentially love of one human person for others, a ‘ com- 
munion of saints.’ (Charles Bigg said the same thing about Chris- 
tianity and ancient Stoicism: ‘ With the Stoic the ultimate formula 
is “‘ My soul and God,” whereas with the Christian it is ‘‘ My soul, 
my brother’s soul, and God,” ’ The Church’s Task under the Roman 
Empire, 1905, p. xiv.) 

Yet again, in regard to what salvation means, Dr Otto finds a 
difference which is a difference of emphasis, or, in the figure he 
himself uses, a ‘shifting of the axis’ (Achsenverlagerung). For the 
Christian the essence of ‘ sin’ is guilt, and the essence of salvation 
is forgiveness of sin (justificatio impii); salvation is also, by the 
way, deliverance from the transitoriness and unsatisfactoriness of 
earthly existence ; for the Hindu, the latter is the principal thing, 
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and forgiveness of sin comes in only by the way. Indeed, the 
Indian words translated ‘ sin’ never, Dr Otto says, have quite the 
connotation of spiritual guilt which the word ‘sin’ has for the 
Hebrew and the Christian. 


The maxim of bhakti religion may be expressed in the form: ‘ Ye are 
world-bound : I will bring you out,’ Wholly different is the maxim of the 
Israelite prophetic religion: ‘ Ye shall be holy, for Iam holy.’ .... Hence, 
finally, Christ is a Saviour in quite a different way from Krishna. Krishna 
is not Christ, not even in a minimized form. The fundamental difference 
that exists between Christianity and bhakti religion cannot, either theo- 
logically or historically, be expressed more strikingly than in the words of 
the old hymn: ‘Christ has come to make atonement for us.’ India 
knows of a saviour, but not of an atoner (Versdéhner). 


Dr Otto met many in India who equated Jesus with the Hindu 
divine beings. Among the sacred books in one of the chief temples 
of Krishna-worship he was shown a copy of the Gospel according to 
St Luke. ‘Jesus? He is the last avatar of Vishnu.’ But what 
pleased him was an Indian’s saying to him: ‘ Are you not Aryans 
like us? Why have you forsaken the old God of the Aryans and 
gone after the God of the Jews? When will you return to your own 
God?’ There Dr Otto welcomed at last a sense of the real difference. 

This short summary does not do justice to Dr Otto’s four lectures, 
which need to be read carefully right through for their rich value 
to be appreciated. I will only indicate in conclusion some far- 
reaching questions which they raise and to which the answer must be 
sought in wider considerations. What Dr Otto has in mind when he 
speaks of Christianity is Evangelical Protestantism, especially the 
German form of it upon which Luther’s personal experience was so 
deeply impressed. It is perfectly true that this form of religion 
has in innumerable souls throughout four centuries meant a passage 
through an agonizing sense of guilt, of being under the condemnation 
of God, to a wonderful joy in the assurance of forgiveness, of atone- 
ment. But how far is that kind of experience still found in English 
Christianity to-day ? How many are troubled now by a sense of 
guilt or by fear of the divine judgment? Do not most English 
Christians now feel sin much more as a paralysis than as a leprosy, 
and think of salvation rather as a deliverance from subjection to 
unworthy impulses than as a ‘ justification’? How many people 
are there below fifty to whom ‘justification by faith’ is a vital 
29 
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concern ? Can we deny that, as compared with the Christianity of 
their fathers, the Christianity of most educated Englishmen shows, 
in Dr Otto’s figure, a pretty remarkable ‘ shifting of the axis’ ? 
But if this change has passed over the Christian world, obliterating 
some distinctive marks of the old Evangelical religion, is this an 
advance to maturer thought, or is it the loss of things essential to 
Christianity ? How far ought the Lutheran pattern to be normative 
for Christianity in all countries, in all ages? These are immense 
questions. They are not directly put by Dr Otto’s book; yet so 
long as they are left unanswered, we have no solid ground for 
estimating the differences between Hinduism and Christianity upon 
which Dr Otto insists. 


Epwyn BEVAN 
REIGATE 


ISLAM IN INDIA 


Inp1AN Istam: A Religious History of Islam in India. By Murray 
T. Trrus, Ph.D., D.D. London : Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
1930. 


HIS is the tenth volume in ‘The Religious Quest of India’ 
Series, and it was much needed. If we deduct the Buddhists 

of Burma and the animists of India proper, one fourth of the Indian 
population is Moslem, yet the books on their distinctive religious 
life and thought may be counted on the fingers of one hand. It is 
an American missionary who has at length given us this careful and 
scholarly sketch, and it is in America that Dr Zwemer issues the 
one quarterly that deals with the impact of Christianity on the 

Moslem world ; facts which should make British Christians think. 

This book will be indispensable to Indian missionaries who seek 

to approach the Moslem, and most useful to workers among Moslems 
in any land, as well as to the general reader. Dr Titus sketches the 
propagation of Islam in India from the fierce onslaughts of Mahmud 
of Ghazni followed by centuries of invasion of Afghan, Turk and 
Mongol, accompanied by inducements of rank, marriage and landed 
tenure, on to the spiritual efforts of saints like Mu’inud Din Chishti, 
and of religious orders and individual preachers and teachers ; and 
he carries up the story to the present day with its propaganda, 
sometimes imitating that of Christian missionaries, sometimes 
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countering revived and aggressive Hinduism with semi-political 
persuasion, and even breaking out again into the old methods of 
terror, as in the Moplah revolt. 

Dr Titus then deals with the organization of the Sunni mass of 
Indian Islam, their rulers being first acknowledged vassals of Baghdad 
and later themselves aspirants to the dignity of the Caliphate. As 
the Moghal sultanate lapses with the deposition of Bahadur Shah 
in 1857 the loyalty of Indian Islam centres in the Turkish Caliph, 
till his abolition in 1924 leaves the Khilafat agitation a plank dis- 
carded from the nationalist platform. The Shi’ahs and other sects 
are then dealt with. We see the pervasive Sufi movement organized 
in the great religious orders, first and foremost the followers of Abdul 
Qadir Jilani ; the pirs or abbots, often great landed proprietors who 
tour the country among their adherents in baronial pomp ; and lesser 
folk down to the crowd of unorganized fagirs who live as humble 
hermits outside the villages or wander as mendicants. Closely 
allied to this brotherhood is the widespread fraternity of shrine 
guardians who minister to the needs of saint worshippers and live 
by their largess. 

The reciprocal influence of Islam and Hinduism is next discussed, 
with more regard to the modification of Islam than to that experi- 
enced by Hinduism. Finally we have a chapter on modern move- 
ments—reactionary, like the Wahhabi, and progressive, like that of 
Aligarh—and another on the new Moslem apologetic and polemic, 
especially against Christianity. The Appendix contains much 
useful information, historical, statistical and bibliographical, with 
a good glossary and index. 

By way of criticism it may be noted that the information given 
sometimes needs to be checked, e.g. where the figures of literates 
per 1000 among Moslem men and women are given as 149 and 43 
in Baluchistan, but 87 and 4 in the Panjab. Spelling is sometimes 
erratic, as in ‘ Shaykh’ or ‘ Mughul.’ Perhaps points of style have 
something to do with transatlantic idiom; for instance, when we 
read that ‘ the hearts of men had been seeded down with the faith of 
Islam,’ we are not quite sure what happened. But these are minor 
blemishes, to be removed, we hope, ere long in a second edition; the 
real question is : what light does Dr Titus’ book shed upon the present 
condition and future prospects of Indian Islam in its contact with 
modern culture and an unveiled Gospel ? 

We see in it the result of a contest between the two most starkly 
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contrasted forms of world religion: on the one hand a deism, dog- 
matic, transcendent, militant, aiming at a world-wide brotherhood 
of believers dominating an outside circle of heretics; on the other 
hand a pantheism, fluid, immanent, tranquil, absorbing varied tribes 
and races into the caste-grained tissue of its local environment. In 
Hinduism Islam has met its most tenacious opponent and its greatest 
acquisition. Its seventy millions are mainly from among the people 
of the land. Indian Moslems are the largest Moslem group in any 
nation, and they lead the Moslems of the world in their missionary 
endeavours. What then have been the chief reciprocal effects of 
these contacts ? Indian Islam has undoubtedly been affected by 
the system of caste, which greatly aided Hinduism in repelling the 
religious pressure of the conqueror. In many quarters caste observ- 
ances and relationships hold in marriage, magic and social inter- 
course. The widespread prevalence of Sufiism, and the development 
of its mystical lore and practice owe not a little to Hindu models 
and teachers. And with this goes, though by no means universally, 
a certain tolerance ; partly the result of political necessity when the 
mass of Hindu tax-payers had to be accepted as Zimmis (protected 
vassals), instead of idolatrous outlaws. On Hinduism Islam, too, 
has left its mark socially, in the rigour of the zenana system; and 
recently the most clamant resistance to the legal raising of the 
marriage age has come less from Hindus than from Moslems, who 
remember that Mohammed’s favourite wife was married by him 
at the age of nine. The widespread tendency to theism among 
modern Hindus is probably due to Moslem as well as to Christian 
influence. 

The effects of contact with modern culture in the reform move- 
ments of the last hundred years are well brought out by Dr Titus, 
and they deepen the conviction that one side of our Christian duty is 
to help the Moslem to retain his faith in a living God in face of the 
advance of secularism. But while the polemic of Moslem modernists 
against Christianity is forcibly put, it is a little strange that no 
mention is made of the impact of the Gospel on Indian Islam. We 
want, too, to hear about the Moslem villager and his vigorous life 
and literature in Panjabi, Bengali and other tongues. Meanwhile, 
we thank Dr Titus for what he has given, and ask for more. 

H. U. WEITBREcHT STANTON 
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CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


WaTERSMEET: A Description of the Proposed Union of Churches in 
South India. By Epwin James Patmer, D.D. (Faith and Order 
Pamphlets, No. 2.) London: Church House, Westminster. 3d. 
1929. 

Cuurcnu Union 1n Soutu Inp1a: The Story of the Negotiations. By 
EK. H. M. WALLER, Bishop of Madras. Map. London: S.P.C.K. 
2s. 1929. 

Union or Disunion. By the Bishop or Cotompo. London: Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. 8d. 1929. 

Cuurcu UNION IN Soutu Inp14 : Two Articles by the Bispor or RanGcoon. 
London: Church Missionary Society. 2d. 1929. 

Tue Cau ror CurisTian Unity: The Challenge of a World Situation. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 1980, 

LAUSANNE, LAMBETH AND Soutu Inpia. By N. P. Wiiurams, D.D. 
London: Longmans, 2s. 6d. 1930. 

CurisTIAN REUNION IN EcuMENICAL Licut. By Francis J. Haut, D.D. 
London: S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 1980. 

THE ProposED SCHEME OF UNION In Souts INDIA: An Opinion by 
Cuar.Es Gore, D.D., and Others. London: S.P.C.K. 1d. 1929. 

BrEFrorE WE MEET aT THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. By the BisHop or 
Pretoria. London: Longmans. 2s. 1980. 

Wuy Souts INDIAN CHURCHES ARE CONSIDERING UNION. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6d. 1929. 

Sout Inp1an ScHEMES. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. Preface 
by Witt Spens. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 1930. 


HE numerous books and pamphlets dealing with the subject of 
church union that have been published within the last few 
months give evidence of the great interest that the South Indian 
Union proposals have awakened, and of the sense of their importance 
as opening a possible way of reconciliation for the divided Church. 
No discussion of the subject of union at the present time can ignore 
the fact that the Lambeth Conference is approaching and that it 
will have before it the question of the relation of the Church of 
England to the South Indian project. Two of the pamphlets that 
have been issued are by Indian bishops who have been intimately 
concerned in the whole process of the South Indian negotiations : 
Bishop Palmer, lately of Bombay, and the Bishop of Madras. What- 
ever Bishop Palmer says on this subject must be listened to with 
respect, for no one has sought more courageously than he for a way 
of reconciliation that will be a reality and not mere make-believe. 
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Much of the value of the document produced by the Bishop of Madras 
lies in the fact that it gives ‘the story of the negotiations’ and shows 
how the negotiators grew together in understanding and fellowship 
until they reached their final agreement. 

Two other pamphlets that are before us are also by bishops who 
were closely concerned with the discussions, as they are with the 
consequences that may come from them: the Bishop of Rangoon 
and the Bishop of Colombo. All of these bishops are in general 
agreement with the South Indian plan of union. They are aware 
that difficulties remain yet to be overcome and prejudices to be 
reconciled. These proposals are, as the Bishop of Madras says, 
‘the attempt of men conscious every day and in every task of over- 
whelming odds in a fight against non-Christian ideals’ (Bishop of 
Madras, p. 6). The urgency of the constraint that this fact lays 
upon the mind and heart can only be fully realized by those who 
face it. 

It may be maintained, of course, that this sense of urgency which 
the situation in India creates has deflected the judgment of the 
Anglican leaders in India. This charge is met by Canon A. W. Davies 
in his chapter in the book, The Call for Christian Unity, by a courage- 
ous rejoinder. ‘ The sense of urgency and adventure,’ he says, ‘ does 
not warp the mind; it releases it’ (p. 188). Emerson says of the 
Englishman that he sees clearest under a cloudy sky. In India the 
sky is dark enough to bring vision and insight to the dimmest- 
sighted among us, and the contrast between the resolute conviction 
of those who write from the midst of the Indian environment and 
the hesitations of so many of those who write in England may be 
due in part to this cause. There are other reasons, however, that 
have to be weighed before clear guidance under any sky can be 
attained, and these are set before us in some of the other books that 
this debate has produced. 

These books and pamphlets range themselves on one side or the 
other according as they frankly welcome the prospect of union on 
the basis of the South Indian scheme, or as they dissociate themselves 
from some of its features or even regard the proposed union as ‘ an 
unjustifiable snatching at a doubtfully working local advantage 
at the cost of putting back the general cause of Christian unity’ 
(F. J. Hall, p. 189). 

We may note some of the reasons for hesitation or opposition. 
There is, for example, the question of the authority of the ministry 
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in a Church which would have, for a while at least, many presbyters 
who are not episcopally ordained. The General Council of the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon, at its meeting at Calcutta in February, 
placed on record its grateful appreciation of the service rendered 
by those who have been willing to ‘ change their customs ’ in order to 
render union possible, and have accepted episcopal government. 
But is it enough to change their customs? Must they not also 
change their convictions ? Bishop Gore and his friends and also 
Dr N. P. Williams go near to making this demand. The Church 
of England, it seems to the former, has been held together in the 
past by the rule of episcopal ordination, and its power of holding 
together in the future ‘ depends on its continued observance of this 
rule ’ (Bishop Gore, p. 7). Dr N. P. Williams likewise excludes quite 
peremptorily ‘a prophetic eucharist ’ (N. P. Williams, p. 14). 

It appears, in fact, that there is here a difference of opinion as 
to what may be included within the comprehensiveness of the Church 
of England. To Bishop Palmer the mingling of waters to which he 
looks forward implies that various opinions shall lie side by side 
within the Church in reference to the channels by which sacramental 
grace is conveyed to men. Acceptance of episcopacy will not involve 
acceptance of any theory of episcopal succession. To some others 
this diversity of view within the Church of England appears as 
‘a source of weakness and instability and not of strength’ 
(N. P. Williams, p. 14), and should be ended. 

This conflict between a more rigid and a more fluid conception 
of the Church’s attitude in such matters suggests a further interroga- 
tion. How far can a Church be trusted to the guidance of the divine 
Spirit? Our Lord, Dr Williams himself declares, ‘ planted the 
apostolic ministry in the Church, like a piece of living and growing 
plasm . . . capable of adapting, organizing and differentiating itself, 
so as to correspond to the needs of the Church’ (p. 18). How far 
Dr Williams is prepared to go in conceding the principle of growth 
in the institutions of the Church does not appear, but it is evident 
that Bishop Gore and his friends are unable to trust to such growth 
alone. The agreement as to the episcopal ordination of the ministry 
after thirty years ‘ should,’ they say, ‘ be unequivocally expressed 
and not described as ‘ an intention and expectation only’ (Bishop 
Gore, p. 6). They fear that ‘ the tradition among Indian Christians 
of the Anglican communion’ is not firmly enough established. 
But, surely, as we believe that the Church in India is a living Church, 
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we can have confidence that she will be guided into truth by the 
Spirit of truth that dwells within her. 

Yet another question which these documents move us to ask is : 
Is unity a lost achievement of the past to which we must return, or a 
future attainment for which we have to look and labour? ‘ Catholi- 
cism,’ in the words of Mr F. R. Barry, quoted in one of the books 
before us, ‘ is after all a future ideal more than a past fact.’ Canon 
Temple Gairdner is also quoted as saying, ‘ Unity is something into 
which and up to which we must grow ’ (The Call for Christian Unity, 
pp. 19, 54). There is nothing, indeed, so attractive in this South 
Indian project as the fact that it is not intended to be something 
static but to be a growing plant. It will, we trust, as the days pass, 
thrusting its roots ever more deeply into the Indian soil and lifting 
its leaves to the Indian sun and the Indian air, prove itself a ‘ plant 
of renown’ that will belong none the less to the world because it 
belongs to India. Thus this Church may provide, as its constitution 
states, ‘ the Indian expression of the spirit, the thought and the life 


of the Church universal.’ 
Nico. MAcNICOL 
EDINBURGH 


INDIA LOOKING FOR LIGHT 


INDIA IN THE Dark Woop. By Nico. Macnicoi, D.Litt.,D.D. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 1980. 
HIS is a most valuable book for those who have little or no 
personal experience of India. But those who have been long 
in India will also welcome it. Few writers are better qualified than 
Dr Macnicol to write on the topics he has chosen. Perhaps his 
finest qualification is that he is still a learner; it is as a learner 
that he speaks to and stimulates other learners. Despite his in- 
timate acquaintance with the ideas and personalities at work in 
India to-day, he is cautious in generalization. He distinguishes 
helpfully the various threads of thought and feeling in the tangled 
skein of Indian life. But he never exaggerates the significance of 
any one thread, and he rightly emphasizes the complexity of the 
present situation. 

The first part of the book is a skilful analysis of the modern 
Hindu mind. Much of what is said is applicable to the Indian 
mentality as a whole. In the non-Christian world attempts to re- 
assert the claims of Hindu orthodoxy, and a growing interest in 
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mystery cults and other agencies of ‘ redemption,’ are shown to 
exist side by side with a strong tendency among influential sections 
of the intelligentsia towards materialism. The theistic ardour of 
the reformers of last century has waned, and even among the most 
spiritually minded may be noted an uncertainty that forbids pro- 
pagation of the faith that is dimly in them. Elsewhere one finds 
ideals of social service struggling for expression, and the need for 
the ‘ moralizing’ of Hinduism realized. All this reminds one, 
though Dr Macnicol, for want of space probably, has not developed 
this point, of pagan society in the late Roman Empire. What 
differentiates Hindu society is the dominant note of nationalism, 
which is well depicted by our author as tingeing all forms of religious 
thought. 
In his sympathetic treatment of the masses Dr Macnicol con- 
vinces us that despite disease, poverty and ignorance, on a scale that 
English home-stayers cannot comprehend, ‘ the soul lives.’ Religion 
plays a large part in the lives of those whose talk is mainly of annas 
and pice. But it is a religion based on fear. The obstacles to 
economic progress are largely psychological and will yield only to 
a religion in which hope is dominant. 
It is in what most of us consider to be the darkest part of the 
Indian wood that our author finds the most hopeful gleam of light. 
Fully aware of all that makes the upward path so hard for Indian 
women, he has done well to remind us at the same time of the real 
and heroic service that is being rendered to the cause by a small 
but great-hearted body of educated women, such as Dr Muthulakshmi 
Reddi and the late Mrs Saroj Nalini Dutt. Nothing outside the 
definitely Christian sphere is more full of hope for India than the 
women’s institutes of Bengal and the all-India women’s conference. 
In the second part of the book, which deals with the atmosphere 
of the Christian Churches, Dr Macnicol has a theme which has drawn 
from him passages of real and moving beauty. He finds the founda- 
tions of a genuinely Indian Christianity in the consecration of Bishop 
Azariah in 1910, the poetry of the great Maratha Christian poet, 
N. V. Tilak, and the life of the mystic devotee, B. C. Sircar. Like 
the non-Christian world, Indian Christianity has taken a national 
direction since the war. Politically its leaders are among the 
* moderates ’ in their conviction of the need for a far larger measure 
of self-government. Mother India roused strong resentment, and 
an aggressive attitude towards Hinduism is deprecated. 
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Our author’s comments on the great mass movements towards 
Christianity in South India and the Panjab are a good example 
of his judicious attitude. He does not deny that they are due to 
desperate economic and social need as well as to divine discontent. 
Nor does he ignore the deadly enemies—poverty, drink, servility 
and fear—that make the shepherding of these flocks so difficult. 
There is also the strangling hold of caste to be resisted. But we 
are left with the cheering impression that progress is ‘ vertical’ as 
well as ‘ horizontal.’ We are told of a readiness to suffer and of 
personalities rich in devotion. The Hindu superintendent of the 
Mysore census found ‘the influence of Christianity patent in the 
sober, disciplined and busy lives of the converts.’ 

Looking to the West, Dr Macnicol reminds us that our work in 
India does not lose ‘ in finality or conviction ’ by the shifting of the 
centre of gravity ‘from authority to experience.’ Rather has it 
made contact with the Hindu mind easier. As ambassadors for 
Christ we can act with the high dignity and courtesy of ambassadors, 
remembering with St Francis of Xavier that our first aim must be 
to make ourselves loved wherever we go. 

No résumé of the book has been attempted in this notice, which 
is only a signpost to a wonderful treasury of significant facts and 
sayings. The book is well documented and, on this account and 
because of its short but careful bibliography, will suggest further 
lines of enquiry to its readers. 


ARTHUR MAYHEW 
LONDON 





A ZULU TRIBAL HISTORY 


OLDEN TIMEs IN ZULULAND AND Nata: Containing the Earlier Political 
History of the Eastern-Nguni Clans. By A. T. Bryant. Illus- 
trated. Maps. London: Longmans. 12s. 6d. 1929. 


OR many years students of Zulu tribal history have awaited 
such a book as this. It goes back as far as is possible into 
the mists of tradition and carries the story, with a great deal of 
detail, up to the end of the Shakan period. Thereafter with a few 
bold strokes and in the compass of half a dozen pages the picture 
is brought up to date. 
The more one studies the book the more one is struck by the 
amazing energy of the writer and the relentlessness with which he 
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has followed up every clue regarding the particular matter in hand. 
Only one who knows the extent of the area covered and the reticence 
of the people interrogated can appreciate the magnitude of this 
achievement. The patient verification of traditions, often embellished 
by the imagination of the tribal story-teller, must have been in itself 
a task of no mean proportions. There is evidence of careful sifting 
and wise selection all through. 

It is a book for the serious student. The number of names with 
which the book is literally studded, and they are not fortuitously 
inserted but are all important to the proper understanding of the 
tale, will soon confuse and discourage any one who desires to read 
merely for amusement. For this reason one rather regrets that the 
author has gone out of his way to make the story pleasant 


A Zu.vu Trispat History 





by assuming, in general, a light and colloquial style ; by creating here and 
there an appropriate ‘atmosphere’; . . . by inducing a proper frame of 
mind by an appeal to pathos; by clothing the ‘dry bones’ of history 
in a humorous smile ;_ by uniting disconnected details by a patter of our 
own based on our knowledge of Native life and character (p. ix). 


This effort, sustained as it is throughout the book, is perhaps 
its most serious defect. Many a time the reader is constrained to 
feel sorry for the author as he strains after the production of the 
effects enumerated in the foregoing quotation, especially when one 
realizes that the story needs none of these embellishments and is 
worth reading for its own sake. 

Another defect is the rather one-sided view of native life pre- 
sented. It is shown in all its Arcadian simplicity as a model of 
virtuous and well-ordered society. Nothing but eulogistic mention 
is made of the unhygienic state of the native kraal, the darkness of 
ignorance, the blight of witchcraft and superstition, the lack of 
medical aid under which the Zulu in his primitive state lives. True, 
this part of the work is merely incidental and is not the main theme, 
but in view of the desire so often expressed by Europeans in South 
Africa that the Natives should be forced back into that state, mention 
must be made of it, and the fact should be faced that if the Zulus 
are to be a people commanding the respect of civilized nations— 
and they have started on the road to that goal, and will attain to it 
sooner than many think—it will not be by idealizing what they have 
been and trying to remain in that state, but by adapting them- 
selves to modern conditions and by meriting a place in the body 
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politic by their worth of character and their economic value to the 
State. 

After all this has been said, the book remains a most solid and 
satisfying contribution to our knowledge of the Zulu people from their 
beginnings in ancient times and through the most cataclysmic, and 
withal most important, period in their national history. Father 
Bryant has placed all students of the Zulu under an immense debt 
of gratitude, for he has laid the foundations for many researches yet 
to be made in this field. The book is well illustrated from photo- 
graphs, while maps and diagrams and genealogies aid the student 
in mastering the story of the different tribes. 

There is a hint in the author's preface that a second volume is 
contemplated. Father Bryant’s attainments in the linguistic field 
of Zulu, his writings in the vernacular on agriculture and physi- 
ology and hygiene, and his long and intimate experiences of native 
life in its primitive state, fit him peculiarly to write about the Zulus. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the appearance of the second volume 
will not be delayed over long, and that it may be as brilliant a piece 
of work as the first. 

D. McK. Matcoi_m 

PIETERMARITZBURG 





A CHINESE LADY 


PoRTRAIT OF A CHINESE LADY AND CERTAIN OF HER CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Lady Hosre. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 2ls. New 
York: Morrow. $5. 1929. 


ADY HOSIE has given us an interesting and charming picture of 

the people of China as they are passing through one of the most 
critical periods of their long history. There are many books dealing 
with the political and economic situation of China, but this book 
describes the human individuals behind the news of the day and 
beneath the so-called modern movements and forces. The book is 
the product of a long and intimate experience with the Chinese, a 
wide observation involving travel in many parts of the country and 
an ability not only to select the significant but to make it live again. 
The story is woven about Mrs Sung, an educated woman of modern 
China. The pages abound in interesting stories, portraits of people 
and incidents of travel. We are introduced to the simple, daily 
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life of students, officials, rickshaw-men, beggars, bandits, boatmen 
and amahs. A touch here and there makes these people live. 

The author portrays in an intimate way the tremendous changes 
which are taking place in China. We see how the impact of the 
West, the struggle between conservative and radical, between old 
age and youth are affecting the lives of different people. Lady Hosie 
understands the old China and loves its beauty. Yet her sympathy 
is with the ardent youth of this ancient land. Her heart goes out to 
them as in the attempt to capture the new they are in danger of losing 
the precious heritage of the ages. 

China is compelled to make changes almost overnight which the 
West made in a more natural and leisurely fashion. With keen 
insight into the significance of the changes taking place Lady Hosie 
Says : 


A Cuinese Lapy 


For you see, the Orient—and Africa too—has leaped full grown into 
the stream of our material progress. It has not crept by way of gas into 
electricity. The railroad has not broken it gradually into aviation. The 
East has slipped a century or two of our physicists. We came slowly to 
petrol and electrons. It has, so to speak, been suddenly brought face to 
face with Einstein without any introduction by way of Newton ; to Lenin 
before it knew Rousseau; Karl Marx before it had met Descartes. 


We feel the strain and stress of the struggle between old super- 
stition and modern atheism. 


To-day the youngest Chinese iconoclasts are going round lassoing the 
gods, pulling them off their perches, sawing off their heads. ‘See, no 
harm has come to us,’ they say triumphantly to the troubled peasants, 
‘There are no gods; there is no God. There is only man.’ Only man, 
what a thought for despair ! 


Still, the Chinese are going about making the transition in the 
characteristic Chinese way which wins the admiration o/ the on- 
looker. A typical instance is that of Wenchow where there were 
two societies: one for the preservation of the Wall as an ancient 
monument, the other for tearing it down and making a road or 
tramway in its place. The first society won. The author com- 
mented, ‘A good thing the first society won.’ ‘ Yes,” was the 
hesitating answer, ‘ but you see, the same man is chairman of both 
societies.’ 

The book breathes an internationalism based on human sympathy 
and understanding. We have regarded political and economic 
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forces as abstract laws controlling human destiny and grinding the 
individual with a relentless force. Lady Hosie shows that the most 
important factor in international relationships is the human factor. 
The book abounds with concrete illustrations of the way in which 
individual relationships change the attitude of whole sections of the 
population. ‘ One could wish every high officer of every world-state 
to come at least once in his life to China ; to broaden his outlook.’ 
Some of the finest insights in the book are connected with the 
work done by the Christian missionary and others in a true spirit of 
Christianity. The author says: ‘ It seems that friendship is, after 
all, what people want—a friendship that will go a-seeking for the 
friend.” The book shows keen insight, too, into the present world 
situation as it appears in China; it breathes a world-wide friendliness ; 
its pages scintillate with a refreshing humour which leaves no sting 
behind, and abound with unforgettable stories about interesting 


people. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Lewis Hopous 





THREE WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES 


GrLBERT WaRREN OF Hunan. By His Son. Portraits. London: 
Epworth Press. 38s, 1929. 

Bishop Witson SEELEY Lewis. By Ipa BELLE Lewis, Ph.D. Sioux 
City, Iowa: Morningside College. $2. 1929. 

Dan CrawrorD: Missionary and Pioneer in Central Africa. By G. E. 
TitsLey. Maps. Illustrated. London and Edinburgh : Oliphants. 
16s, 1929. 


O library is well balanced without a strong representation of 
biography. This is particularly true of a missionary library. 
Three more candidates ask for a permanent place on our shelves : 
Gilbert Warren of Hunan, Bishop Wilson Seeley Lewis and Dan 
Crawford. — 

There is a special interest in reading the life of a man one has 
known and admired, and that pleasure was mine in the case of 
Gilbert Warren of Hunan. It is an intimate tender book, in which the 
affection and admiration of the son are clearly seen. Gilbert Warren 
was energy incarnate. Further, he was energetic to some purpose. 
Strong in body, in mind, in intellect and in spiritual force he used all 
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his powers in the service of his Master, spending forty strenuous years 
as a missionary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society in China, Twenty 
of these forty years were lived in Changsha, where he acquired a per- 
sonal influence that was remarkable. Gilbert Warren’s life was full 
of adventure, not the least wonderful being his contact with General 
Feng, whose name is now so world-famous. The story of his life is 
well told and it is good to have it in permanent form. In a second 
edition I shall hope to find a map or two, dates at the tops of the pages 
and an index. 

Bishop Wilson Seeley Lewis also served China—in fact, his path 
crossed Gilbert Warren’s more than once. It was not until he was 
fifty-two, however, that this other stalwart of the Methodist Church 
went to China as Bishop Bashford’s colleague. Twelve crowded 
years were then given to missionary service, partly as an admini- 
strator on the field and partly as an advocate in America. Much of 
this volume, which some would call a memoir rather than a biography, 
deals with Bishop Lewis’s earlier success in the establishment and 
endowment of Morningside College in Iowa. One whole chapter 
dealing with his life in China is composed of dated extracts from the 
Bishop’s diary. I wish that instead of this method, rather tiresome 
to the average reader, the story could have been told as a story. 
The last chapter showing the Bishop at prayer is an undoubted enrich- 
ment of the book. 

It is no disrespect to these two volumes to say that it is the third 
of the trio which is likely to become a recognized missionary classic. 
One doubts if ever there will be another Dan Crawford. Even if 
there were, it is unlikely, if not impossible, that he would be able 
to render missionary service under similar circumstances in the 
remaining years of the twentieth century. 

The biographer has done his work excellently. He was a 
near relative, a trusted colleague and an enthusiastic admirer. 
Further, Dr Tilsley can write. I judge him to be almost meticulously 
careful over all his facts and figures. The format of the book is such 
as all missionary readers will appreciate. There are plenty of clear 
illuminating maps, there is a full index, and we can watch not the 
age but the amazing youth of Dan Crawford as we read of his penetra- 
tion to Mishidi’s capital when still a boy, though not beardless, of 
nineteen. 

It is an amazing story of one who was a missionary of the indi- 
vidualistic type. Dan Crawford’s pioneer work in the very heart of 
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Africa had no official backing from any society at the home base. 
He believed in a ‘ pilgrim poverty’; his whole life was a venture of 
faith. He had only one furlough in thirty-three years. Scarcely less 
heroic is the part played by Mrs Crawford. The story of that strange 
courtship by post, when letters took a whole year to pass, will often 
be told, I fancy, as one of the romances of the mission field. 

Dan Crawford mastered close on a dozen African languages, and 
mastered them completely. There are some missionaries who jib at 
learning one. He could indeed ‘ think black.’ No wonder he gained 
an influence among the Central African tribes that was unique. His 
services as an ultra-careful translator will long remain. He was 
indeed a ‘ vivid, electric, irresistible personality.’ Dr Tilsley in his 
final sentence calls him a‘ bush gospeller,’ and his flaming passion for 
evangelism among Africans and Europeans, chiefs and people—even 
with a Belgian Royal Prince when he came Dan’s way—meets us on 
every one of the six hundred pages of this book. 


STANLEY SOWTON 
LONDON 





BISHOP EVERY ON SOUTH AMERICA 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN SoutH America. By E. F. Every, D.D. Illus- 
trated. Maps. London: Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 7s. 6d. 1929. 


T is only at occasional intervals that books are published in 

England dealing with the religious problems of Latin America. 

The chief value of this book is that it assembles and presents a 

mass of information on the chaplaincies of the Anglican Church in 

South America which up till now has been scattered through records 
inaccessible to many students. 

The social problems raised by the presence in these Republics of a 
relatively large number of families of British and Protestant ancestry 
are discussed. More than one hundred years ago it was felt necessary 
to provide for the spiritual needs of these settlers, and the British 
Foreign Office instituted a system of consular chaplaincies. Mean- 
while a venture of a far different order had been attempted in the 
foundation by Captain Allen Gardiner of a society to evangelize the 
Patagonian Indians. The subsequent history of this work is well 
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known. Later the consular Churches lost their government aid and 
became voluntary organizations, while the spiritual successors of 
Allen Gardiner opened up missionary work among the Indians of 
Chile, Paraguay and Argentina. The work of the Anglican Church 
in this region to-day has thus come to be a combination of these two 
elements, pastoral and evangelistic, and has provided Bishop Every 
with the ground-plan of his book. 

In his description of the people of the countries in whose territory 
he moves he appears to be less thoroughly at his ease. A number of 
incidents intended to reveal popular traits or foibles are quoted at 
second-hand. Some slight attention is given to the Roman Catholic 
Church, but no attempt is made to estimate the religious appeals 
which chiefly carry weight among the youth of these Republics. 
Similarly, some reference is made to the work conducted by evan- 
gelical missions in Argentina and to that of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America in Brazil. The Bishop, however, considers that 
‘a Protestant Latin civilization is all but inconceivable in the judg- 
ment of many of us, and indeed undesirable. But it is none the less 
tragic that a continent with such a future before it as South America 
promises should have for its inspiration and guidance the Roman 
Catholic Church as it is.’ 

Possible escape from this impasse may form a profitable subject 
for speculation, but as to his personal views of a solution Bishop 
Every ‘ leaves us guessing.’ 

KENNETH G. GRUBB 

LONDON 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FOR INDIA 


BrsLeE Courses For InpIAN ScHoots. By IRENE Mason Harper. 
Calcutta: Association Press. Re. 1. 1930. 


HE definite needs of Indian teachers and children, especially 
those of the villages, have been kept in mind by the writer 

of this new course in Christian education. Although based on the 
Scripture selections used in the Cambridgeshire syllabus of religious 
education for schools, every page proclaims the fact that this curri- 
culum has been prepared in India for India. The author realizes the 
poverty and bareness of the little schoolhouse, the teacher’s lack of 
30 
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opportunity, the emptiness of his bookshelf, the narrowness of the 
village horizon. The suggestions made are those that can be carried 
out in just such unpromising surroundings. 

The course is planned for either ten or eleven years, and, while 
based on the possibilities of the village primary school, is also adapted 
for use in the community middle school and even in the high school. 
Each year’s work is divided into three distinct sections, of which the 
first is ‘a flexible outline of Scripture teaching covering the most 
essential portions of the Bible’; this is the part based upon the 
Cambridgeshire syllabus. The second section contains supplementary 
material, which is optional and is the suggested basis for class 
activities. The third consists of selections for ‘ appreciative reading,’ 
both silent and oral, and for memorization, and is closely connected 
with the subjects studied under the two preceding sections. Much 
more material is suggested than can be covered in any one school 
year. Because of this abundance of material the course fulfils two 
of the major requirements for a good curriculum—it is definite and 
yet flexible. 

An admirable feature of the course is its emphasis upon learn- 
ing through activity—activity represented not only by various 
forms of handwork and the use of dramatization, but the more 
important varieties that lead to the formation of habits of Christian 
living and to the furtherance of right social attitudes in school and 
church and community. 

The Indian background is placed, may we say, in the foreground 
of the book. Indian biography and devotional literature are given 
an adequate place, and the problems of conduct considered are those 
that arise in situations of house, school, community and national life. 
If the writer is to be accused of any omission, it would be that in the 
course for high schools no mention is made of the study of non- 
Christian religions. In the ninth year, under the section on anger, 
reference might well have been made to the Hindu doctrine of 
ahimsa (non-violence) as practised by Mahatma Gandhi, and of its 
relation to Christ’s teaching in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The arrangement of the book is excellent, and Christian education 
in India owes a debt to Mrs Harper for her thorough and scholarly 
preparation of this ideal course of study. 

AuicE B. Van DorEN 
New YorE 
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CHINA CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK 


Tue Cuina CurisTIAN YEAR Book, 1929 (Sixteenth Issue), Edited by 
Frank Rawuinson, D.D. Shanghai : Christian Literature Society. 
Mex. $2.75. 1929. 


HIS volume amply justifies the Editor’s claim that it is ‘a 
cross-section of present-day making of history.’ It shows 
clearly that the Christian movement has come to be implicated in 
the development of political and social life in China in all its aspects. 
One or two of the more purely political articles, however, might have 
been cut without serious loss. 

Over forty per cent of the contributors are Chinese. In 1919 
the Chinese contributors were only ten per cent. Mr Gideon Chen 
writes a good article on ‘ Recent Social and Moral Problems and 
Attitudes.’ Real light is cast on the present situation by his note 
of four discoveries which every serious young person of to-day is 
making. In connexion with the re-valuation of both Chinese and 
western civilization to which he refers, one should read Dr Hu 
Hsih’s article, in which he explains why he has abandoned ‘ selective 
adoption ’ of western civilization, for ‘ wholesale adoption.’ 

Dr C. Y. Cheng, writing on the state of the Church, utters a 
warning against a tendency among the younger generation in the 
Christian Church to separate themselves from world-wide Chris- 
tianity. On the live question of the relation between Church and 
mission there is an article by Mr Lobenstine and valuable documents 
in Appendix 1, 

In an article on recent books in China, the surprising statement 
is made that in 1928 the largest publishing house in the world was in 
Shanghai. One reads all the more attentively, therefore, Professor 
Chao’s statement on the serious situation with regard to Christian 
literature. The article ‘ National Government and Narcotics’ no 
doubt states correctly the government attitude towards opium, but 
gives no hint of what it may be feared is the too prevalent corrupt 
connivance by officials. Amid nation-wide movements and pro- 
grammes, it is refreshing to find an article on that characteristically 
Christian institution, ‘The Door of Hope.’ 

The article on the ‘ First Plenary Council of the Catholic Church 
in China’ should certainly not be overlooked. Other articles to which 
it is impossible to refer here are not, therefore, negligible. 

Lonpon P. J. Mactacan 
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THE CHURCH IN CHINA 


Tae Cuurcnu In Cotna. By Donatp W. Ricwarpson, D.D. Illustrated. 
Map. 224 pp. Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication. 1929. 


ROFESSOR RICHARDSON has here produced a very useful 
book. He is amply qualified for the task by a long residence 
in China as a missionary, and by his scholarly outlook. The book 
has been prepared primarily for the home constituency of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. It is, however, by no means con- 
fined to the work of one denomination, or written from a narrow 
denominational point of view. It is rather a description of the 
entire work of the Protestant Church in China. It is only incidentally 
a history: primarily it is a description of the Protestant Christian 
movement in China as it exists to-day. 

While by no means blind to the problems, the dangers and the 
weaknesses of the Church, Dr Richardson is no pessimist, and the 
note of courage and of hope is prominent throughout. 

The book is by far the best recent description of the Protestant 
movement in China for widespread use in the average congregation 
in the United States. It can be heartily commended to ministers 
who wish something to place in the hands of laymen or in the hands 
of reading circles on China. Moreover, while the book is obviously 
written for an American constituency, its catholicity of outlook 
ought to make it of use in other English-speaking countries. 


K. S. LatTourRETTE 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 





SHORTER NOTICES 


South Africa from Within : Made known in the Letiers of a Magis- 
trate. By Godfrey Callaway, S.S.J.E. Foreword by H. P. Bull, 
S.S.J.E. (London: S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 1980.) Father Callaway 
has subtly devised his book ; he offers it as a series of letters from a 
British magistrate in the Transkei. And in the dedication to the 
memory of Walter Carmichael he suggests the noble type of civil 
servant he has in mind. The device is flexible, the letters are in- 
formal, and while the course of the book is easy, the reader is enriched 
by the author’s wide and deep knowledge of South Africa, and the 
policies and the people at work there. Father Callaway’s corre- 
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spondent finds many comments to make on the part of the Church 
in South Africa; missionaries and their policies are noted by a man 
who lived, says Father Callaway, for the great cause of fellowship 
in the racial sphere. And indeed the book is moving in its loving- 
kindness, its spirit of tolerance and its reverence for human beings 
—both black and white, both rustic and urban. The mixed and 
colourful pageant of Africa passes upon these pages. Famous names 
are celebrated, and obscure people, living out their significant lives 
in lonely places, are brought to light. The net is wide. And because 
this is a knowledgeable book and a work of wisdom, none who would 
know and serve Africa but would do well to look for those admonish- 
ments that are here offered so intimately, so gently, so wisely and 
so well. J. K. M. 


SHorTER NOTICES 


The Missionary Education of Intermediates. By Mabel Gardner 
Kerschner. (New York: Missionary Education Movement. $1. 
1929.) Mrs Kerschner’s book suggests how twelve-to-fifteen-year-old 
Young America may be helped towards a Christianity that is inter- 
national in feeling, thought and service. It is based on the view 
that ‘ every lesson or activity that fosters brotherliness, respect for 
others, and the desire to share our best gifts, is in very truth a 
missionary lesson or enterprise.’ The theories advanced are fully 
illustrated by numerous accounts of work actually carried through 
among boys and girls of intermediate age, and this makes the book 
distinctly stimulating to readers engaged in similar work. The 
leader’s job is recognized to be less to instruct her children than to 
help them to learn, and much space is given to such creative activities 
as dramatization, discussion, handcrafts and soon. Special chapters 
deal with story-telling, worship and giving, all in relation to the early 
‘teen ages. There are full bibliographies, chiefly of American books. 
This is one of a series issued by the M.E.M., and, like the other 
volumes, is a hand-book for workers, rather than a text-book 
for theorists. L. E. C. 


W. H. T. G. to his Friends : Some Letters and Informal Writings 
of Canon W. H. Temple Gairdner of Cairo, 1873-1928. (London : 
S.P.C.K. 5s. 1980.) Both those who knew Canon Gairdner and 
those who never met him will be grateful for this book. In his 
letters—as indeed in all his life—he gave himself; and they recall 
him vividly. To read them is for his friends to hear him speak again : 
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to see the inimitably droll look in his face as he spoke : to recapture 
something of the thrill with which one heard him speak of the work 
of a great painter, or of a book, or of music: to see once more the 
beauty and wonder of ‘ ordinary’ things as he saw them and, with 
his wonderful gift of sharing all he had, as he helped others to see 
them too. This characteristic of sharing all he had was outstanding. 
Both by his friendliness and by his enthusiasm he carried his friends 
with him into the world of delight in which he lived ; and as truly 
did he enter into the lives of his friends. Those to whom his friend- 
ship was one of the best things in life, as well as the wider circle who 
have come to know him through the biography by Miss Constance 
Padwick, are fortunate to have this little volume of letters. 
M. O. 


Nicht so langsam ! Missionserinnerungen an Vater Bodelschwingh. 
Von Missionsinspektor W. Trittelvitz. (Bethel bei Bielefeld: Ver- 
lagshandlung der Anstalt Bethel. M.2. 19380.) An unique example 
of a close link between ‘ home’ and ‘foreign’ missions exists at 
Bethel, where the headquarters and missionary training centre of the 
Bethel Mission is at the core of one of the largest epileptic settlements 
in the world. The experiment of transferring to Bethel from Berlin 
what was then the Deutsch-Ostafrikanische Missionsgesellschaft was 
due to the wisdom of the founder of the settlement, Friedrich von 
Bodelschwingh. Devotion to Africa made him yearn to turn a stream 
of love and prayer on to the work of the mission ; while devotion to 
his afflicted people at Bethel made him conceive the wise plan of 
turning their thoughts away from their own needs to those of the 
Africans. Few believed the experiment would succeed, but it did, 
beyond all hopes. The faces of the Bethel patients light up as they 
hear news of ‘ our missionaries ’ in Central Africa. Although twenty 
years have passed since von Bodelschwingh’s death, he is still ‘ Vater’ 
to scores of men and women both in Africa and in Germany. This 
small book is less a biography than a series of pictures. It is con- 
cerned chiefly with the growth of the Bethel Mission, and is the 
affectionate tribute of one who still seems aware of the presence of 
* Vater’ in the mission house, in the forest chapel and among the 
brave poor people on the wooded hills of the settlement. 


M. M. U~. 




















NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Proressor Pu. Kounstamm, D.Sc., of the University of Amsterdam, 
continues his discussion, begun in the last number of the Review, of 
the significance of personality, and in particular of the Personality 
of Jesus Christ, as the basis of a truly Christian philosophy on which 
alone the conception of Christian missions can be supported. The 
argument of the two articles is continuous, and the former article 
should be consulted by any who read the present one. In this 
Professor Kohnstamm applies his principle to certain of the problems 
of the present day, including the scientific outlook on the world, the 
movement towards Christian unity, and the application of Chris- 
tianity to social life. 





Dr Rupo.tF Otro became famous as a Professor of Theology at 
Marburg University, Germany, a position from which he recently 
retired. He is a distinguished Sanskrit scholar. His article should 
be read along with Dr Epwyn Bevan’s review of his book, Die 
Gnadenreligion Indiens und das Christentum. The issues raised 
by Dr Otto are of the greatest importance for Christian preaching 
in India. Every Christian must be glad to find in the hearts of those 
to whom he speaks a welcome and even an anticipation of the message 
which he brings, but this desire should not allow us to evade the 
challenge of those deep and real spiritual differences which a thorough 
analysis reveals. 





The Rev. Wrii14M Meston, D.D., was for many years a missionary 
in India, and has recently laid down the principalship of the Madras 
Christian College, the famous institution which has played so large 
a part in the Christian education of South India. His article provides 
a valuable background to certain of the problems which will face 
the Commission which during the coming winter will study Christian 
Higher Education in India. 





The Rev. W. E. Tomitnson sailed for India as a missionary of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society in 1900. He has spent 
his life in evangelistic work among the caste villages of Mysore. 
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The anonymous article, ‘The Religion of My Fathers,’ was 
furnished to us by the Rev. T. CULLEN Young, of the Livingstonia 
Mission of the Church of Scotland, who guarantees its authenticity. 





Mrs DONALD FRASER was for a number of years a medical missionary 
of the United Free Church of Scotland in Nyasaland. She insists 
upon the necessity of securing the intelligent co-operation of the 
African people, women as well as men, with the measures of health 
which the missionary desires to see adopted. 





Mr A. Victor Murray, formerly a secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, is a member of 
the Central Staff of the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. He 
visited Africa recently, and his book, The School in the Bush, was 
hailed by those who disagreed with it not less than by others as a 
most vigorous and suggestive work. What he says in this article 
should be read in connexion with the sixth volume of the Jerusalem 
Meeting Report, Missions and Rural Problems. 





Dr S. K. Datta was formerly a professor at the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore ; later the General Secretary of the Indian Y.M.C.A., 
and now a member of the staff of the World’s Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Geneva. He attended the Kyoto Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in 1929, and in this article offers a critique of that 
meeting. We are particularly glad to be able to present an Indian 
view of the Far Eastern racial issue. 





Dr Norman J. PADELForRD is a teacher at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N.Y. The purpose of his article is not to offer advice 
with regard to the policy to be carried out in regard to extra-terri- 
toriality and allied subjects, but rather to make plain the present 
condition of the law in regard to these problems. 





The Rev. Ratpx E. Dirrenporrer, D.D., is Corresponding 
Secretary of the Foreign Missions Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Dr Diffendorfer and his colleagues have carried through a 
remarkably complete and thorough effort to educate the ministry of 
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their Church in the literature, conclusions and outlook of the 
Jerusalem Meeting. His methods are conditioned by his de- 
nominational system, but this will not prevent others from studying 
and seeking to adapt them to their own conditions. 





Dr Ex.is H. Hupson joined the Syrian Mission of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. in 1922, and is stationed at Deir-ez-Zor. 
The district in which he works and of which he writes is one of those 
little known regions which has been suddenly brought into contact 
with the western world by the aeroplane and the motor-car. 





Miss A. B. Van Doren went to India in 1908 as a member of 
the Arcot Mission of the American Reformed Church. Recently 
she has been one of the secretaries of the National Christian Council 
of India, Burma and Ceylon. In her article she gives expression to 
the desire felt by many missionaries in India and elsewhere to do 
more than is now being done to demolish the barrier, set up by 
scale and style of living, between themselves and those to whom 
they minister. 








The writers of book reviews are: Edwyn Bevan, O.B.E., D.Litt., 
LL.D., Lecturer on Hellenistic History and Literature in King’s 
College, London ; the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht Stanton, D.D., veteran 
missionary and student of Islam; the Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., 
D.D., recently retired from long missionary service and study of 
Hinduism in India; Arthur Mayhew, a former Director of Educa- 
tion in India, now a Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in the Colonies; D. McK. Malcolm, Chief Inspector of Native 
Education in Natal, and known as a leading student of Zulu subjects ; 
Professor Lewis Hodous, D.D., Secretary of the Kennedy School of 
Missions at Hartford, Connecticut; Stanley Sowton, Assistant 
Secretary for Finance of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society ; 
Kenneth G. Grubb, Director of the survey work in Latin America 
for the World Dominion movement ; Miss Alice B. Van Doren, who 
also contributes an article; the Rev. P. J. Maclagan, D.Phil., 
Foreign Missions Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of England ; 
and Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., of Yale University. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning- 


holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New 


(American University, Cairo), Rev. 


York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
N. Macnicol, D.Litt. (Edinburgh), 


Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Ph.D. 


(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Professor Dr M. Schlunk | 


(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen (Helsingsfors), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary literature, 
published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of Chris- 
tianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by ft. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 480. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. History ° ° ° 474 
II, Missionary BroGRAPHY : - 475 
III. Tos Homes Basez . f ° - 475 


IV. Tue Mission Fietps . ° - 475 
; Korea, Ch ; pty 3 
aban, 4753 475; 73: ' roe 475; ina, 475 ; 76; 


476; North Africa, 476 ; West ‘Nite, 477; 
East ont Central Africa, 477 ; South » 477; 
America = 


V. WorKs OF ‘pttiebes ° 477 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS pa | 


I. History 
THE EVANGELISATION OF PAGAN AFRICA: A 


Litt D., D.D. Map. xii +408 08 pp. Cape 
Juta. London: Walker, 3 London 
Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 163. 1930. 235. 


A review is in preparation. 


HISTORY OF PROTESTANT Missions IN KorEa, 
1832-1910. L. George Paik, Ph.D. Fore- 
word by K. S. Latourette, Ph.D. Map. 
Appendices. Bibliog. ix+438+-xiii pp. 
Pyeng Yang, Korea: Union Christian 
College Press. Y. 3.50. New York: 








PAGE 

VIII. MtsstonaRY MRTHODS . 478 

IX. Tu8 CHURCH IN THE MISSION Fretp 478 

X. Comity, Co-oPERATION AND UNITY 478 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-CurIs- 

TIAN RELIGIONS ° ° - 479 


Primitive, 479; Religions of China, 479 ; Religions 
of India, 479; Islam, 479; mo 480; 
General, 480 0. 


XII. Soctat AND PoLiTIcAL RELATIONS 


OF MISSIONS . . - 480 
XIII. Hortatory anD Practica . 480 
Stechart. $2.50. London: Probsthain. 


10s. 1930. 236. 
A review is in preparation. 


THE GOSPEL AMONG THE RED Men: The 
History of Southern 7 ¥ Indian Missions. 
Robert Hamilton. PP. Nashville, 
Tenn. : Southern Baptist mvention. 50 
cents. 1930. 237. 

An excellent reference book. 


t¢GESCHIEDENIS DER ZENDING OP HET EILAND 
HatMaHERA. A. Hueting. TZW, 1930 (1), 
I-32. 238. 


See also 270 (Assam). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Hietery of Missionary Soeieties 


SOUTHERN METHODISM IN KorEA: Thirtieth 
Anniversary. Edited by Ss. nyeee- 
Illus. Map. 186+1xviii+302 pp. 

Methodist Episcopal Church (South) Board 
of Missions. 1930. 239. 
A review is in preparation. 


See also 240 (Bethel Mission). 


ll. Missionary Biography 


NICHT SO LANGSAM: Missionserinnerungen 
an Vater Bodelschwingh. W. Trittelvitz. 
Bilder. 1675S. Bethel bei Bielefeld: Ver- 
lagshandlung der Anstalt Bethel. M. 2. 


1930. 240. 

review, p. 470. 

W. H. T. G. To HIs FRIENDS: Some Letters and 
Informal Writings of Canon W. H. Temple 
Gairdner of Cairo, 1873-1928. Portrait. 
viii+173 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 5s. 
1930. 241. 

review, p. 469. 

THESE SEVENTY YEARS: An Fag yo ography. 
Thomas Lewis. Illus. Map. 

Carey Press. 6s. 1930. 242. 
A review is in preparation. 

Bishop WiLtson SEELEY LeEwis. Ida Belle 

Lewis, Ph.D. 250 pp. Sioux City, Iowa: 


Morningside College. $2. 1929. 243. 
See review, p. 462. 


ill. The Home Base 


tTHE WoRLD MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE MODERN PREACHER. R. E. Diffen- 
dorfer, D.D. IRM, 1930 (July), 420-7. 
244. 

{KaTHOLIScCHES HILFSWERK FUR DIE IN 
DEUTSCHLAND STUDIERENDEN CHINESEN. 
L. Berg. Katholischen Missionen, 
(Apr.), 113-16. 245. 

tLes INSTITUTS MISSIONNAIRES UNIVERSI- 
TAIRES. Hyac Vanderyst. Congo, 1930 
(Mars), 415-32. 246. 

See also 240 (Bethel Mission). 


1930 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


LUTHERISCHES MISSIONS-JAHRBUCH FUR DAS 
JaHwR 1930. 43. Jahrgang. W. Gerber. 
171 S. Leipzig: Wallmann. M. 2. 1930. 
247. 

Contains surveys of different areas of the work, 
a bibliography and a number of articles of much 
interest. 

LAUSANNE CONFERENCE—Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York to consider the Find- 

ings of the Lausanne Conference on Faith 

and Order. 162 London: Church 

House, Westminster. 35. 1930. 248. 
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iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan 

THE DocuMENTS oF IRIKI ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEUDAL IN- 
STITUTIONS OF JAPAN. Translated and 
edited by K. Asakawa, Ph.D. xvi+ 442 pp. 
New aven: Yale University Press. 
$7.50. 1929. 249. 

A source book, with the Japanese text of the 
documents appended. 

{Diz JAPANISCHEN AUSWANDERER. Hermann 
Heuvers, S.J. Katholischen Missionen, 1930 
(Apr.), 97-100. 250. 

¢WoMEN WORKERS IN JAPAN. Tomie Angai. 
JCQ, 1930 (Apr.), 132-6. 251. 

tWoMEN AND CaRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. Kikue 
Ide. JCQ, 1930 (Apr.), 137-43. 252. 

¢THeE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO EDUCATED 
WoMEN IN JAPAN. K. Sugimori. JCQ, 
1930 (Apr.), 144-50. 253. 

See also 308 (Church Union), 340-1 (Kyoto 
Conference). 

Korea 


See 236, 239 (Missionary History). 


China 
CHINA YEAR Book, 1929-30. Edited by 
H. G. W. Woodhead. 1260 pp. Tientsin: 
Tientsin Press. London: Simpkin. 42s. 
1930. 254. 
THe CHINA CHRISTIAN YEAR Book, 1929. 
(Sixteenth issue.) Edited by Frank Raw- 


linson, D.D. xiv+563 pp. Shanghai: 
Christian Literature Society. Mex. $2.75. 
1929. 255. 


See review, p. 467. 

Tue CHINESE REVOLUTION: A Phase in the 
Regeneration of a World Power. Arthur 
N. Holcombe. xiv+400 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University P ess. $4. 1930. 
256. 

y" epee made under the auspices of 
the Bureau of International Research of Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College to estimate the 
influence of the Chinese revolution upon inter- 
national relations in the Far East. 

Cuina’s REVOLUTION, FROM THE INSIDE. 
R. Y. Lo, Ph.D. 307 pp. New York: 
Abingdon Press. §2. ie 257. 

Describes currents undercurrents in 
Chinese life and though! to to-day. 

MakinG A New Cuina. No Yong Park. 
viii+308 pp. Boston: Stratford. $2.50. 
1929. 258. 

By a nationalist lecturer, on Chinese problems 
and psychology, with an evaluating summary of 
the present position and future prospects of 
Christian missions. 

{MISSIONARY PROPERTY AND THE ABOLITION OF 
EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. Norman 
J. Padelford, Ph.D. IRM, 1930 (Apr.), 


414-19. 259. 
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See also 243 (B 9 Lewis), 245 (Chinese in 
Germany), 298a (Education), 309 


(Church Union}, 322 (Religion), 340-r 
(K ' Conference), 348 (Missionary Stand- 
ards). 


British India and Ceylon 


LinGuistic SURVEY oF INDIA. Vol. I, Part 11, 
COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY. Sir George 
Grierson, O.M., K.C.LE. 338 pp. London: 
Office of High Commissioner for India. 
20s. 1930. 260. 


STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND 
MATERIAL PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF 
INDIA, 1928-29. Prepared by J. Coatman. 
Maps. Photographs. Diagrams. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 5s. 1930. 261. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 1922-27. 
Vol. 1, NINTH QUINQUENNIAL REvIEw. 
R. Littlehailes. rps +xvii pp. Vol. m, 
STATISTICS. 235 Pp ndon : H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 2s. =. and 4s.9d. 1929. 262. 

See article, pp. 339-50. 

INDIA IN THE DARK Woop. Nicol Macnicol, 
D.Litt., D.D. 224 pp. London: Edin- 
burgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 1930. 263. 

See review, p. 456. 

Tue Story OF My EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH. 
Vol. u. Translated from Gujarati by 
Mahadev Haribhai Desai and Parelal Nair. 
M. K. Gandhi. 608 pp. Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Press. Rs. 5.8. 1929. 264. 

Reprinted from Young India. Vol. 1 appeared 
in 1927. 

GANDHI EN ZIJN BETEEKENIS VOOR DE 
TOEKOMST VAN BritiscH-InpDi£z. Ir H. G. 
van Beusekom. 96 blz. Den Haag: 
Zendingsboekhandel. f. 1.40. 1930. 265. 


t¢SoME MEsSAGES OF THE GOSPEL FOR VILLAGE 
Inpia. W. E. Tomlinson. IRM, 1930 
(July), 351-61. 266. 


In THE LAND OF THE SANTALS: Stories from 
Northern India. Mathew A. Pederson. 
_ pp. New York: Revell. $1.25. 1930. 
2 


Stories of the day’s work of a jungle mission- 
ary, with notes on the life of the people. 


¢THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS CHRISTIANITY 
AMONGST CASTE VILLAGERS. F. Whittaker. 
NCCR, 1930 (Apr.), 176-81. 268. 


WomMEN In Mopern Inp14: Fifteen Papers by 
Indian Women Writers. E. C. Gedge and 
Mithan Choksi. 171 pp. London: Kegan, 
Paul. 7s. 6d. y: Taraporewalla. 
Rs. 4. 1930. .269. 


UnpDER HEAD-HUNTERS’ Evyss. A. C. Bowers. 
248 pp. Philadelphia: Judson Press. $2. 
"oT he or f fi f 

e story of twenty-five years of missionary 
work in Assam. r 
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See also 299-301 (Education), 303 (Medical), 
307 (Indian Clergy), 3z0-16 (Churc Unio} 
323-8 (Hinduism), 330 (Islam), 338 (In 
and ter 342 (Emigration), 347 (Missionary 

Standards). 
Central Asia 


Nicholas Roerich. 170 pp. 
$1.50. 


1930. 271. 
mtemporary culture and thought among the 
Mongols of Central Asia. 


HEART oF ASIA. 
New York: Roerich Museum Press. 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 


tis TurKEyY A MOHAMMEDAN COUNTRY? 
Pierre Crabites. MW, 1930 (Apr.), 125-37. 
272. 

PALESTINE DISTURBANCES OF AUGUST 1929: 
Report of the Commission. Cmd. 3530. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 4s. 
1930. 273. 

UNDER SYRIAN STARS. Princess Rahme 
Haidar. 192 pp. New York: Revell. 
$2. 1929. 274. 

An interpretation of the country’s customs 
and traditions, with a description uf its holy 
places. 

¢THE ARAB OF THE MIDDLE EUPHRATES. 
E. H. Hudson, M.D. IRM, 1930 (July), 
428-39. 275. 

See also 241 (Gairdner), 292 (Zionism), 317 
(Persian Church wealiey} 329 (Encyclopedia), 
333 (Moslem Mentality 


Africa 
(General) 

+THE USE OF THE VERNACULAR IN EDUCATION 
In AFRica. P. W. Schmidt,S.V.D. Afric 
(London), 1930 (Apr.), 137-45. 276. 

ETHNOLOGY OF AFRica. Wilfrid D. Hambly. 
226pp. Chicago: Field Museum of Natural 
History. $1.50. 1930. 277. 

A condensed guide to the social organization, 
religious beliefs, languages, migrations 
handwork of the African races. 

Races oF AFrica. C. G. Seligman. (Home 
University Library.) 256 pp. London: 
Thornton Butterworth. 2s.6d. 1930. 278. 

S6HNE ArrRIKAS: Charakterbilder. G. A 
Gollock. 156 S. ea Heimatdienst- 
Verlag. M.6. 1930. 27 

A translation of Sons of ‘Ayrica, published by 
the Student Christian Movement in 1928. 


See also 344 (Rural Civilization). 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 


THE CHANGING SuDAN. W. Wilson Cash. 
Frontispiece. Map. vii+88 pp. London: 
Church Missionary Society. 1s. 1930. 280. 
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Written to show the urgent need for the 
C.M.S. to extend its missionary work in the 
Sudan, ‘ one of the greatest unevangelized areas 
of the world.’ 

tABYSSINIA: AN AFRICAN SOVEREIGN STATE. 
Oliver McKee, Jr. Current History (New 
York), 1930 (Apr.), 96-102. 28r. 


See also 241 (Gairdner). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


See 242 (T. Lewis), 345 (German Colonies). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambest to the Juba rivers) 


OsTaFRIKA. Bd. I. Das EINGEBORENEN- 
RECHT. Herausgegeben von Erich Schultz- 
Ewerth und Leonhard Adam. Geordnet 
und bearbeitet von Bernhard Ankermann. 
Tafeln. Kartenskizzen. 380S. Stuttgart: 
Strecker und Schréder. M. 18 und M. 22. 
(On appearance of Bd. II, M. 22 und M. 26.) 
1929. 282. 

A review is in preparation. 

{THE Lincutstic SItuaTIon In East AFRICA. 
K. Roehl. Africa (London), 1930 (Apr.), 
I9gI-202. 282a. 

tHeRaus Avs DER ISOLIERUNG! E. Johanssen. 
NAMZ, 1930 (Feb.), 51-9; (Marz), 74-8. 
283. 


History), 284 


See also 235, 240 (Missiona 
lonies). 


(Year Book), 345 (German 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambest rivers) 


SouTtH AND East AFRICAN YEAR BooK AND 
GUIDE, 1930. (36th edition.) Edited by 
A. Samler Brown and G. C. Brown. Atlas. 
Diagrams. London: Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 
1930. 284. 


Native EpucaTIon tn SoutH ArFrica. (Die 
Opvoedkundige Boekery. Vol.vit. Part6.) 
Edgar H. Brookes, D.Litt. 138 pp. Pre- 
toria: Van Schaik. 4s. 1930. 285. 

A review is in preparation. 

SoutH AFRICA FROM WiTHIN: Made known 
in the Letters of a Magistrate. Godfrey 
Callaway, S.S.J.E. Foreword by Rev. 
H. P. Bull, S.S.J.E. 158 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 1930. 286. 

See review, p. 468. 


See also 304 (Medical), 320-1 (Religion). 


America and the West indies 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN. 
C. L. Jones, H. K. Norton and P. T. Moon. 
xii+230 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. 1929. 287. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Raises the question of the extent to which 
powerful nations should interfere in the affairs 
of small nations. 


See also 237 (Red Indians), 295 (Map). 


Austraiasia and Oceania 


Dre HoUDING VAN ZENDING EN CHRISTENDOM 
IN Inpi#&. H. Kraemer. 28 blz. Harden- 
broek-Driebergen: N.C.S.V. (Neth. Chris- 
ay Students’ Association). f. 0.40. 1930. 
28 

{KOLONISATIE OP NEDERLANDSCH NIEUW- 
GuINEE. F. J. F. van Hasselt. TZW, 
1930 (1), 33-46. 289. 

{PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. Raymond 
Leslie Buell. Foreign Policy Association 
Information Service (New York), 1930 
(Apr.), 37-78. 290. 

{PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE AND PEACE IN 
THE PaciFic. Nicholas Roosevelt. Foreign 
Affairs (New York), 1930 (Apr.), 407-16. 
2gr. 

See also 238 (Missionary stishoty). $98 (Map), 
305 (Language), 345 (German Colonies), 346 
(New Zealand Mandate). 


The Jews 


PALESTINE TO-DAY AND To-MORROW: A 
Gentile’s Survey of Zionism. John Haynes 
Holmes. xiii+271 pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 1930. 292. 

Written before the events of August 1929, but 
alive to the unsatisfactory relations between 
Jew, Arab and the British Government, which 
is severely criticized (always under the name of 
‘England ’). 


See also 273 (Palestine Report). 


Fielde General 


THE CHURCH AND THE WoRLD ParisH. Elmer 
T. Clark. 315 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South). $1. 1929. 293. 

A presentation of the missionary program of 
the Church; does not stress the problems but 
gives good references for further reading. 

A CLoup oF WitnNEssEs. Elsie Singmaster. 
236 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Foreign 
Missions. 75 cents. 1930. 294. 

Short, popularly written biographical sketches 
of Christian women of non-Christian races. 

See also 247 (Lutheran Year Book), 378 
(Church Union). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


ZENDINGSKAART VAN NEDERLANDSCH OostT- 
EN WeEst-Inpi1&. A. M. Brouwer. Groningen : 
Noordhoff. f. 3.75 andf.10. 1930. 295. 

TOELICHTING OP DE ZENDINGSKAART. A. M. 
Brouwer. Illus. 64 blz. Groningen : Noord- 
hoff. f. 1.25. 1930. 296. 
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See also 247 (Lutheran Year Book), 254-5 

China Year Books), wy (South and East 

frica Year Book), 318a (Index of Jerusalem 
Reports), 329 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 
HeEtT OVERWINNINGSGEHEIM VAN DE ZENDING. 
A. J. C. van Seters. 48 blz. Den Haag: 
Zendingsboekhandel. f. 0.60. 1930. 297. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
See 266-8 (India). 


Christian Education 
China 

MIDDLE SCHOOL STANDARDs—Second Study. 
(East China Studies in Education, No. 5.) 
E. H. Cressy and C. C. Chih. 111 ‘ 
Shanghai: East China Christian Education 
Association. 1929. 298. 

A confidential report, not for sale, but obtain- 
able on request by those concerned. 

{RELIGION AND CHARACTER IN CHRISTIAN 
MippDLE ScHoots. Chaps. tv—vill. Chester 
S. Miao and Frank W. Price. Educational 
Review, 1930 (Jan.), 10-119. 298a. 


India 

BrsBLE Courses FOR INDIAN ScHOOLs. Irene 
Mason Harper. 120 pp. Calcutta: As- 
sociation Press. Re. 1. 1930. 299. 

See review, p. 465. 

tEpucaTion IN InpDIA. W. Meston, D.D. 
IRM, 1930 (Apr.), 339-50. 300. 

{NoT UND VERHEISSUNG INDISCHER MISSIONS- 
SCHULARBEIT. A. Streckeisen. EMM, 1930 
(Apr.), 132-47. jor. 

See also 262 (Quinquennial Review). 


Africa 
See 276 (Use of Vernacular), 285 (Educational 
Policy). 
General 


¢~Co-OPERATION WITH THE EASTERN CHURCHES 
In RELiGcious EpucaTion. John R. Voris. 
Religious Education (Chicago), 1930 (Mar.), 
249-55. 302. 
Medica! Mies! 

WASTE-BASKET SuRGERY. Gordon S. Sea- 
ave. x+174 pp. Philadelphia: Judson 
ess. $1.50. 1930. 303. 
oe medical missionary work in 

Burma, telling Se made with instru- 
ments Among away by hospitals in America. 

{THe PLace OF MISSIONS IN SPREADING A 

KNOWLEDGE OF HEALTH AND HYGIENE IN 








VittaGE Lirg. Agnes R. Fraser, M.B, 
IRM, 1930 (July), 377-87. 304. 
See also 246 (Student Societies), 275 (Syria). 


Language and Ohristian Literature 


{SPRAAKKUNST VAN HET BOLAANG Mow. 
GonDowscH. W. Dunnebier. Bijdr 
tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Ne 
landsch-Indié, 1930 (1), 42-172. 305. 


See also 276, 282a (African Languages). 


Work among Women 


See 251-3 (Japan), 269 (India), 294 (Bio 
graphies). 


iX. The Church in the Mission Field 


A CALL FOR COLLEAGUES FROM LEADERS 
IN THE YOUNGER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 
Edited by Milton T. Stauffer. 67 pp. New 
York: Student Volunteer Movement. 35 
cents. 1930. 306. 

Letters from thirty-six representative Chris. 
tians of non-Christian races. 


tLes ORIGINES DU CLERGE& DANS L’INDE. 
Brou. Revue d'Histoire des Missions, 
1930 (Mars), 46-73. 307. 

See also 239 (Korea), 251-3 (Japanese Women), 
294 (Women), 302 (Religious Education), 
308 (Japanese Church Union), 309 (Chinese 
Church Union), 370-16 (Indian Church 
Union), 317 (Persian Church Union), 318 
(Oriental Church Union), 32r (Lobola). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 


{THE CAUSE OF UNITY IN JAPAN. The Bish 
in Tokyo (P. Y. Matsui). CO, 1930 (Apr.) 
185-93. 308. 

{THe Cuunc Hua SHENG KunG HuvuI AND 
Reunion. The Bishop of Fukien (John 
Hind). CO, 1930 (Apr.), 166-72. 309. 

¢SoutH INDIAN CHURCH UNION SCHEME: 
Resolutions passed by the General Council of 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon at 
its Fourth Session held in Calcutta recently. 
NCCR, 1930 (Mar.), 156-62. 370. 

{Union oF CHURCHES IN SouTH INDIA: The 
Present Position. Rt Rev. E. J. Palmer. 
CO, 1930 (Apr.), 119-29. 3rZ. 


SoutH INDIAN ScHEMES. W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D. Preface by Will Spens. 
ix+187 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 


and 5s. 1930. 312. 
See review, p. 453- 
THE PEACE OF JERUSALEM: Reflections of a 
onary Bishop on Some Problems of 
Reunion. Rt Rev. Mark Napier Trollope, 
D.D., Bishop in Corea. 24 pp. London: 


Mowbray. 6d. 1930. 373. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cuurcn Union: An Indian View. A. J. 
Appasamy, D.Phil. v+41 pp. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society. 4 as. 1930. 


I Free addresses given in India and reproduced, 
with revision, from the Hindu, the National 
Christian Council Review and the United Church 
Herald. 

¢THe SoutH Inp1A CHURCH UNION Proposals : 
An Anglican View. C. R. Eardley-Wilmot. 
Canadian Journal of Religious Thought 
(Toronto), 1930 (Mar.-Apr.). 3175. 

¢CuurcH UNION IN SoutH Inp1a:: A Wesleyan 
View. H. Gulliford. Canadian Journal of 
Religious Thought (Toronto), 1930 (Mar.- 
Apr.). 376. 

¢TowarDs A UNITED NATIONAL CHURCH OF 
Persia. The Bishop in Persia (J. H. Lin- 


ton). CO, 1930 (Apr.), 152-65. 317. 
¢MISSIONSRUNDSCHAU: Unionsbestrebungen 
und Missionswerk im Orient. A. Freitag, 


$.V.D. ZM, 1930 (1), 47-60. 378. 


INDEX OF THE PREACHING AND TEACHING 
MATERIALS OF THE JERUSALEM MEETING 


Report. Frank Wade Smith. 60 pp. 
New York: International Missionary 
Council. 25 cents. (Speci prices for 
large orders.) 1930. 31r8a. 


See also 248 (Lausanne). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peopies 
GERMANISCHES HEIDENTUM BEI DEN ANGEL- 
SACHSEN. ; . Philippson. (Kélner 
Anglistische Arbeiten. 4. Bd.) 240 S. 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz. M. 15. 1929. 379. 
A review is in preparation. 
{THe RELIGION OF MY FATHERS. 
IRM, 1930 (July), 362-76. 320. 
¢Le MariaGE PAR AcHaT ov ‘ LoBOLO’ ET 
L’EGLISE INDIGENE NAISSANTE. Henri- 
Philippe Junod. Revue Missionnaire 
(Lausanne), 1930 (Avr.), 25-33. 32Z. 
See also 277-8 (Africa). 


Religions of China 


Le TripLeE D&MESNE DE SUEN WEN. Pas- 
quale d’Elia, S.J. Sikawei, Shanghai: Sino- 


An African. 


logical Bureau. London: Luzac. ros. 6d. 
1929. 322. 

A critical translation of The Three Peoples’ 
Principles, making clear the tion of Chinese 


Roman Catholics on many delicate and debated 
questions. 


Religions of india 


Diz GNADENRELIGION INDIENS UND DAS 
CaRISTENTUM : 
scheidung. 


Vergleich 
Rudolf 


und  Unter- 
tto. Karte. vi+ 
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110 S. 
323. ; 
See review, p. 447. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIAN RELIGION OF 


Gotha: Klotz. M. 3.60. 1930. 


Grace. Rudolf Otto. v+59 PP. Madras : 
Christian Literature Society. as. 1929. 
324. 


See review, p. 447. 


¢TuHEe INDIAN DocTRINE OF GRACE, AND THE 
CHRISTIAN. Rudolf Otto. IRM, 1930 
(July), 333-8. 325. 

Caste In INDIA: The Facts and the System. 
Emile Senart. Translated by E. Denison 
Ross. xxii+220 pp. London: Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 1930. 326. 

The translation of an essay written over thirty 
ears ago, but useful to have now in English. 
e value of the sections dealing with the origin 
and development of the caste system is un- 
altered. Much of the section, ‘The Present,’ 
is still true to-day, but the breaking up of the 
system has gone further since the essay was 
written. 

MET EN ZONDER CuRIsTuUS. Sadhoe Soendar 
Singh. 128 blz. Den Haag: Voorhoeve. 
1930. 327. 

TEMPLE BELLS: Readings from Hindu Re- 
ligious Literature. A. J. Appasamy. Illus. 
xi+-148 pp. London: Student Christian 
Movement. 58. 1930. 328. 


Drawn from many sources, these readings give 
an insight into non-Christian thought at its 
best. 


See also 263 (India in Dark Wood). 


islam 
THE Encycitopa@pia oF IstAm. Edited b 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, T. W. 
Arnold, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Provengal. 


No. 41. al-Mansir b. Nih—Masdjid. 
P- 257-320. London: Luzac. Leyden: 
rill. 58. 1930. 329. 


INDIAN IstamM: A Religious History of Islam 
in India. Murray T. Titus, Ph.D., D.D 
(Religious Quest of India Series.) xvii+ 
290 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 1930. 330. 

See review, p. 450. 


TRANSLATION OF THE Hoty Qur'an. From 
the original Arabic Text, with Critical 


Essays, Life of Muhammad, complete 
Summary of Contents. Al-Haj afiz 
Ghulam Sarwar. cxix+377 pp. oking : 
Faruque, The Mosque. 12s. 6d. 1930. 
331. 

TRANSLATION OF THE HoLy QuRAN (without 
Arabic Text). With Short Notes and Intro- 
duction. Muhammad Ali. cxvi+631 pp. 


Lahore: Ahmadi 
Islam. Woking: 
108s. 1930. 332. 


a Anjuman-i-Ishaat-i- 
slamic Review Office. 
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¢MosLEM MENTALITY IN THE SYRIAN PRESs. 
Alfred Nielsen. MW, 1930 (Apr.), 143-63. 
333. 

See also 272-5 (Near East). 


Judaiem 
See 273, 292 (Palestine). 
General 
MYSTIK ODER VERSOHNUNG: Unsere Verp- 
flichtung zur Weltmission. Karl Heim. 


BEKEHRUNG EINES GOTTLOSEN: Ein Bek- 
enntnis von Kokichi Kurosaki. 48 S. 
Berlin: Furche Verlag. RM. 1.20. 1930. 


34. 
A review is in preparation. 

{THe NECESSITY FoR A NEw PHILOSOPHY AND 
ITS BEARING ON MISSIONARY WoRK. Ph. 
Kohnstamm, D.Sc. IRM, 1930 (July), 
321-32. 335. 

tLa THfoLoGizg DE Kart BARTH ET LE RE- 
TouR A LA CHRISTOLOGIE ORTHODOXE. 
Auguste Lemaitre. Revue de Théologie 
et de Philosophie (Lausanne), 1930 (Jan.— 
Mars), 62-82. 336. 

¢Das CHRISTENTUM UND DIE ANDEREN RE- 
LIGIONEN DER ERDE. J. Witte. NAMZ, 
1930 (Feb.), 33-9} (Marz), 78-87; (Apr.), 
119-26. 337 


Xil. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


THREE WISE MEN OF THE EAST AND OTHER 
Lectures. Arthur J. Todd. x-+240 pp. 
Minneapolis : pore A of Minnesota 
Press. $2.50. 1930. 

Observations on life lk Sought in India as 
exemplified by Gandhi, Tagore and Sir J. C 
Bose, follow 


ferment in the East. 


by chapters on the impact of 
industry upon the Orient and the educational 
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IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE Fag 
East. David E. Owen. xii+128 pp. 
New York: Holt. 85 cents. 1929. 339. 

A well-written text-book for adults, giving an 
int ative discussion of facts, with a suggestive 
annotated bibliography. 

tINTER-RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE Far 

East. S. K. Datta, M.B., Ch.B. IRM 

1930 (July), 398-413. 340. 

{THE “he ge oe Mee a ; 

jurpee. ueen’s uarterly (Kingston, 
Canada), 1930 (Winter), 167-82. or 

tInp1a’s ye PROBLEM. C. 
Andrews. Foreign Affairs (New York, 
1930 (Apr.), 430-41. 342. 

tGANDHI AND InpIAN Rerorms. C. Ff, 
Andrews. Yale Review (New Haven), 1930 
(Spring), 491-507. 343. 

{CHRISTIANITY AND RuRAL CIVILIZATION. A. 
Victor Murray. IRM, 1930 (July), 388-97. 
344. 

¢THE Manpate SysTEM In GERMANY’S Lost 
CoLtonigs. Heinrich Schnee. Current His. 
tory (New York), 1930 (Apr.), 76-80. 345. 

tNew ZEALAND’s TROUBLES IN WESTERN 
Samoa. J. B. Condliffe. Foreign Affair 
(New York), 1930 (Apr.), 474-7- 346. 

See also 256-9 (China), 260-3, 265 ae 
285 (S. Africa), 287 (Caribbean Area 
(Netherlands New Guinea), 290-r (Philip 
pines). 


Xill. Hortatory and Practical 
tEXPERIMENTATION IN MopEs OF LIVING IX 
THE MISSION FiELp. Alice B. Van Doren. 
IRM, 1930 (July), 440-6. 347. 
¢CaLL TO THE SIMPLE Lire. Maxwell §. 





Stewart. CR, 1930 (Mar.), 153-60. 348. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


co =Church Overseas 

CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM -zEvangelisches Misstons-Magazin 
IRM =International Review of Missions 
JCQ =Japan Christian Quarieriy 

MRW =Misstonary Review of the World 
MW =Moslem World 

NAMZ =Neue Aligemeine Missionssesischrift 


| NCCR =National Christian Council Review 
| NMT =Nordisk Missitons-Tidsskrift 





SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 
TZM ately ve voor  Zendingswetenschap, 
ededeelingen 
WD =World Dominion 
ZM =Zeitschrifi far Missi haft 
| ZMR = Zeitschrift in Missionskunde und Religions 
wissens 


When other magastnes are atanl to, the full tstle és gsvcn. 
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China 
THE FAMINE 
M* GROVER CLARK went in November 1929 on a tour of inspection, on 
behalf of the China International Famine Relief Commission, into the 

famine area. He found conditions which words can only faintly indicate. 
Already two million had died in a single province of six million, and a further 
two million are likely to perish before the next harvest in August and September 
of the present year if no help reaches them. When asked if it is practicable 
to send food into this famine area, or if bandits, civil war and lawless soldiers 
make relief impossible, Mr. Clark’s replies were clear and emphatic. Relief 
is practicable in Shansi and Shensi, and in certain districts even of Kansu. 
It is actually being administered. Thousands of lives have already been saved, 
and thousands more can still be saved if adequate funds are promptly received. 
Abundant grain is available in Manchuria and other regions nearer to the famine 
area, and it can be and is being shipped into the famine districts. A cable from 
Peiping in April reported that a train carrying five hundred tons of grain had 
reached the railhead nearest Shensi, and another train was being loaded at 
Fengtai. In certain areas food is being provided for starving people for work 
on irrigation and other projects that will help to prevent future famines. 

Dr Sidney L. Gulick (Secretary of the Committee on Mercy and Relief of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America) asserts that the doubts 
expressed in some quarters that contributions will ever reach the starving may 
be dismissed as being without foundation. The National Christian Council in 
Shanghai receives all money sent by the China Famine Relief and is responsible 
for its distribution. An appeal for funds, sponsored by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, asks that gifts may be sent to the China Famine Relief, U.S.A., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Donations in Great Britain are received and forwarded to China by the 
Baptist Missionary Society, 19 Furnival Street, London, E.C.4. 


Toe Five YEAR EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 


The Church of Christ in China, the Methodist Episcopal and other churches 
have decided to share in the campaign. Several churches have also lent 
workers to help in different ways. A training institute is being held in Ting- 
hsien, North China, by Dr James Yen, for workers in the mass education move- 
ment, and over one hundred church leaders are attending it. It is hoped that 
by the end of the year several institutes may be started. 
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Tue GOVERNMENT AND Mission ScHooLs 


The requirement which the missions are finding the most difficult to comply 
with is that by which all religious instruction and attendance at worship must 
be on an elective or voluntary basis. In primary schools there are no elective 
subjects, and religious instruction can therefore find no place on the curriculum. 
In addition, a recent decision prevents the teaching of religion, even on an 
elective basis, in junior middle schools. 

The regulations do not indicate that a definite Christian character may not 
be maintained in schools or colleges ; and the provision for elective courses and 
voluntary attendance at worship in colleges and universities has seemed to 
many to afford sufficient possibility of maintaining a Christian character, and 
they have registered. In the case of middle schools, the majority of Churches 
and missions feel that they can maintain the Christian character, but the recent 
decision regarding junior middle schools is causing perplexity. The greatest 
difficulty lies with the primary schools; many people feel that the schools 
should be closed, but this would condemn Christian children to attend schools 
which are non-Christian, perhaps even anti-Christian, in character. 

The whole situation calls for much thought and prayer. 





Japan 
EDUCATIONAL CoMMISSION 


Shae proposal to send an educational commission to Japan to make an 

extensive study and survey of the Christian higher educational institu- 
tions, for the purpose of suggesting plans for greater correlation in work and 
increased efficiency, is taking shape. The commission, it is proposed, should 
be made up of three representatives from North America (one being a woman), 
two from Great Britain and three from Japan (one being a woman). 

It has been decided that the scope of this survey should include the following : 

How to ensure that the higher educational institutions can retain their 
influence in view of the great progress of governmental and of private non- 
Christian education ; how to make these institutions more effective for Christi- 
anity and in training Christian leaders; what types of education are needed 
and being offered ; how to place these institutions upon a more stable financial 
basis ; the possibility of a fuller co-ordination and unification of all Christian 
higher educational work ; and the advisability of making more adequate pro- 
vision for furthering the Christian movement throughout theological research, 
study of the social implications of Christianity, training leaders in evangelistic 
and educational work, and production of literature. 

It is intended that the survey will take into its purview theological seminaries, 
middle schools and all higher educational institutions for men, women’s and 
girls’ colleges and middle schools ; it will also study the whole question of the 
religious education, nurture and care of students in governmental and private 
institutions. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of North America has elected the Rt Rev. 
Bishop H. St John Tucker (with Canon Anson Phelps Stokes as his alternate), 
Dr E. D. Soper and Miss M. E. Woolley, but as it is not certain that those who 
have been appointed will be able to go this year, it is suggested that the visit 
of the commission should be postponed. 

The Educational Commission of the National Christian Council of Japan, 
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in co-operation with the Executive Committee of the National Christian Educa- 
tional Association, is making a preliminary survey preparatory to the coming 
of the educational commission, 


PrivaTE SCHOOLS 
The Educational Commission of the N.C.C. has again requested the Depart- 
ment of Kducation that private schools be given full freedom to provide religious 
education for the students under their care. 
It has also petitioned the Treasury Department and the Department of 
Education, asking that taxes be remitted on those private schools which have 
met the government regulations and have been granted official recognition. 


Tue Kinapom or Gop CAMPAIGN 


The N.C.C., through its Commission on Evangelism, its executive and its 
staff is doing everything in its power to further the work of the Kingdom of God 
campaign, which is gathering momentum every month, 

Sixty local committees are planning for campaigns in their areas, and meetings 
for mobilizing the Christians and to act as a challenge have been held in twenty 
centres. The campaign message to the nation has been broadcast through 
the daily press, and a campaign weekly paper has been launched. Posters for 
local campaigns and literature for following up the work have been prepared. 
Both the American and the British Bible Societies have issued an edition of the 
New Testament to be sold at ten sen (about 5 cents or 2}d.). 


Sarinto SHRINES 


The chairman of the committee appointed by the N.C.C. to study this matter, 
Mr D. Tagawa, M.P., and the general secretary of the Council, the Rev. A. 
Ebizawa, have been asked to interview the Minister of Home Affairs, under 
whose jurisdiction are the so-called cult-shrines, to lay before him the Christian 
position regarding the shrines, 

The Buddhist Shinshu sect has launched an aggressive campaign of opposi- 
tion against the recent action of the Shiga prefectural authorities in constructing 
Shinto god-shelves for installation and use in all the public schools. This sect 
is also carrying on a campaign of agitation and education regarding the whole 
question of Shinto shrines which are sponsored and supported by Government, 
with a view to getting a reversal of the present policy. 





Dr Mott in Great Britain 


R MOTT carried out a full programme in April and May. It is several 
years since he stayed in Great Britain for any length of time. He met 
members of most of the missionary boards, several groups of laymen, and students 
in London, Dublin, Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh, with all of whom he 
discussed the present world situation, the place of the Christian mission and 
the need for wider co-operation in Christian work, so as to include men and 
women of all vocations. Wherever Dr Mott spoke he was most stimulating ; he 
brought encouragement and a new vision to mission boards and to individuals. 
At the close of his visit Dr Mott spent a day with the Standing Committee 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies. He also spent half a day, 
together with the vice-chairmen of the International Missionary Council 
(Baroness W. E. van Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam, Dr C. Y. Cheng and the Bishop 
of Salisbury), with the British officers of the Council. 
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India 


Tur Henry Martyn Scuoor, Lanore 


figs Christian school for the study of Islamics has completed its first term 
(January to April), and the attendances at occasional lectures, as well 
as the numbers of those who entered for the full course, have been encouraging. 
Through the kindness of the C.M.S. the school is housed in the Mahan Singh 
Bagh, the site until recently of St John’s Divinity School. The school terms 
for 1930-31 will be from October Ist to December 20th and from January 5th 
to April 15th. Lectures are given on the Quran and the history of Islam, the 
beliefs and practices of Muslims, the development of Islamic doctrine, the 
influence of Islamic faith, the Christian approach to Islam and kindred subjects. 
All information may be obtained from the Principal, the Rev. L. Bevan 
Jones. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


The personnel of the commission is now complete. The Chairman will be 
Dr A. D. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol ; the American members will be Professor 
William Adams Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, and Dr Hutchins, 
President of Berea University, Kentucky ; the British members will be Canon 
A. W. Davies and Dr Nicol Macnicol; the Indian members will be Dr S. K. 
Datta and Mr S. N. Mukarji. Professor Oscar Buck will accompany the Com- 
mission and act as secretary. 


Work IN Rurat AREAS 


Dr Butterfield arrived in Europe at the end of May, having spent the winter 
in India studying rural conditions and conferring with missionaries in rural 
areas. Two sectional rural conferences were held, in Madras and at Asansol, 
and proved of great value. 

A final conference, held in Poona, April 13th to 16th, brought Dr Butter- 
field’s strenuous tour to an end. His tentative findings served as the agenda, 
and those present found themselves in substantial agreement with his rural 
policy, at the heart of which lies the conception of ‘ rural reconstruction units.’ 
The National Christian Council Executive is considering how the policy can be 
put into practice. Dr Butterfield has gained a real insight into Indian rural 
conditions. His work has been greatly appreciated, and has brought new 
stimulus to many who were before working in isolated ways for rural uplift. 

A summer school for rural workers was held at the Y.M.C.A. Rural Recon- 
struction Centre, Ramanathapuram, Coimbatore, May Ist to 31st. Instruction 
was given in the principles and methods of rural reconstruction, adult education, 
rural health and sanitation, rural play-grounds and recreation, elementary 
agriculture, poultry farming, dyeing, calico-printing, bee-keeping, and the pre- 
serving of fruits and vegetables. There were also some general lectures on 
co-operation and village panchayats (local councils). 

The staff of the school included men of wide experience in rural reconstruc- 
tion work. Lectures and instruction were given in English and Tamil. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CounciL Notes 


The annual meeting of the Council has been arranged for December 17th 
to 21st, at Nagpur. The Rev. William Paton expects to be present. 
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The headquarters of the Council is again to be moved. Starting in Calcutta, 
it migrated to Poona in 1927, and is now to find what is likely to be a more 
permanent home in Nagpur from December of this year. 





International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jew 


N accordance with Minute 17 of the Williamstown meeting of the committee 
of the International Missionary Council, Dr Conrad Hoffmann has been 
appointed secretary of committee caring for Jewish missions. He will take 
up his new work from September Ist, and divide his time between London, 
New York and the Continent of Europe. 


Christian Council of Nigeria 


HIS Council was called into being to deal with questions which arose through 

important changes being proposed in the government educational system. 

To quote from the Western Equatorial Africa Church Magazine of May 1930, 
pp. 23-4 : 


There was considerable anxiety throughout the country lest the principle of co- 
operation between Government and missions, on which so much stress has been laid, 
was being abandoned. 

Only some three years ago a new education code had been introduced, which was 
carefully thought out and its provisions discussed in long conference between the 
Education Department and the mission experts in education. This was put forth as 
indicating the main lines on which the educational development of Nigeria was to 
proceed in the future. On this understanding the missionary societies undertook the 
reorganization of their educational work. Large sums of money were expended on 
equipment and staff, steps were taken to explain the provisions of the code to teachers 
and parents and to reconcile them to the changes, new staffs were brought out from home, 
training colleges were reorganized, new buildings involving heavy expenditure were 
erected and important changes were introduced into the schools. . . . 





It was agreed that there would be many advantages in dealing with such 
questions from the point of view of Nigeria as a whole, and it was hoped that 
it might be possible to form a Christian Council of Nigeria which would include 
the Northern Provinces as well as the whole of Southern Nigeria. Christian 
Councils already exist in Northern Nigeria and in the district east of the Niger, 
and it is hoped that these two organizations will co-operate in the new move. 

Following the first meetings of the newly formed Christian Council of Nigeria, 
the heads of the missions had two days of conference with the Director of Educa- 
tion shortly before he left for England. The proposals are being put before the 
Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies, and Mr Oldham is consulting 
with the home boards of the missionary societies concerned, in order to ensure 
that their point of view is fully understood when the matter is discussed at the 
Colonial Office. 

The meeting of the Council was attended by a delegation from the Roman 
Catholic mission, which had come to confer with the Director of Education on 
his proposals, A memorandum prepared by them was read, and the Council 
expressed its complete concurrence with the views therein stated. The Roman 
Catholic delegation also expressed full agreement with the memorandum prepared 
by the Council. 

Other subjects discussed were liquor licences and the enquiry into the 
risings east of the Niger. 
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America 


LITERATURE COMMISSION TO CHINA 


PFNHE plans which were under discussion for a small commission to visit 

China, to study the production and distribution of Christian literature, 
met with a certain measure of support, but owing to insuperable difficulties 
which have arisen in recent months, the sending of such a commission has been 
postponed for the present. Dr Warnshuis will, however, adhere to his plan of 
paying a visit to China in the autumn of this year. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR AFRICA 


The representatives of a number of mission boards, having work in Africa, 
met with Miss Wrong (Secretary of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa) on March 4th. The meeting recommended to the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel that the American section of the International 
Committee should be established, in accordance with the constitution of the 
Committee. This step has now been authorized, and representatives of the 
various mission boards which are supporting the work of this Committee will 
shortly be appointed. 


THE REPORT OF THE JERUSALEM MEETING 


The ministers who met in the special conferences, called by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church and by the United Christian 
Missionary Society, for the discussion of the report volumes of the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council, found that these volumes 
possess remarkable preaching and teaching values.! In order to make the 
material in the report easily available for use, the Rev. Frank Wade Smith has 
compiled an Index which has been printed by the International Missionary 
Council. It is a small pamphlet of sixty pages, containing over thirty-five 
classifications, with references to the report volumes and appropriate quotations. 
The pamphlet can be obtained at 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City, price 
25 cents. (Special prices for a quantity.) 





Balkan Conference 


p® MOTT, as Chairman of the International Missionary Council, during 
the early days of March presided at Athens over an important unofficial 
conference of recognized leaders of the various Eastern Orthodox Churches— 
the Greek, Roumanian, Bulgarian, Jugoslavian and Russian—to consider the 
needs of the three million and more Moslems living in the Christian lands of 
South-Eastern Europe, and the claims presented by them upon the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. 
It was a purely preliminary meeting, and will probably be followed by 
another within a year to go into the matter more thoroughly in the light of 
special studies. 


1 See article by Dr Diffendorfer in the current number of the International Review of 
Missions, pp. 420-7. 
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Visitors to the Near East 


HE chairman of the Education Committee of the Near Kast Christian 
_ Council suggests that some of those who visit Palestine and the Near 
Kast, and are qualified to meet with educational missionaries, Christian teachers 
and those engaged in education, might take part in informal retreats or con- 
ferences with teachers in the different areas through which they may be travel- 
ling. Information about any such individual visits should be sent either to 
Dr Lee Vrooman, The International College, Smyrna, or to the Editor of this 
Review. 





Obituary 


On May 25th, in London, the Rt Rev. and Rt Hon. Ranpatt THomas, Baron 
Davipson OF LamBeETH, D.D., G.C.V.O., from 1903 to 1928 Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in which capacity he attended the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. 

On February 18th, in Berlin, the Rev. A. H. Francxny, Ph.D., for many years a 
missionary in Tibet of the Moravian Church, and a widely accepted authority on Tibetan 
literature, history and archeology. 

On April 2nd, in Tokyo, the Rev. Koaoro Uzax1, D.D., Bishop of the Japan 
Methodist Church. Dr Uzaki attended both the Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 and 
the meeting of the International Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928. 


Comparative Missionary Finance 


HE following table has again been drawn up by the Rev. A. L. Warnshuis, 

showing the aggregate expenditure of the Missionary Societies co-operat- 

ing in the National Missionary organizations represented in the International 
Missionary Council : 









































| Average 
Rate of aggregate 
1926 1927 1928 Average exchange as ~ nae 
| dollars 
2 a ee —_—_—_—|—_—------- |—- —-|-—-—- - 

Australia. . ./£ 332,886 285,701 285,7012, 301,429 | $4-86 5/8)$1,466,828-87 
Belgium . i . | Br. 145,684 145,684 1 207,828 | 166,399 -0278 4,625-89 
Denmark . . | Kr. | 2,131,106 | 2,021,713 2,061,520 | 2,071,446 +268 555,147-53 
Finland (3 societies) | M 5,599,421 | 6,170,506 4,368,685 | 5,879,537 -025185| 135,483-64 
Reams wl kl lt 2,320,796 | 3,835,834 3,881,966 | 3,179,532 -039175| 124,558-17 
Germany. . M 4,320,000 | 5,728,059 5,860,400 | 5,302,820 +238 1,262,071-16) 
Great Britain . £ 2,326,243 | 2,349,502 2,308,704 | 2,328,150 4-86 5/8)11,329,359-94 
Latin America. . | $ 3,332,591 3 4,402,6574; 3,867,624 ai 3,867,624-00) 
Netherlands .  . | Fi. 1,346,210 | 1,385,317 1,350,564 | 1,360,697 +402 547,000-19) 
New Zealand . i 95,000 95,000 96,950 95,650 4-86 5/8) 465,456-81 
U.S.A. and Canada. | $ 35,000,000 5) 31,346,972 | 27,515,956 | 31,287,643 ai 31,287,643-00) 
Norway . . .| Kr. | 3,894,000 | 38,894,000! | 3,240,510 | 3,676,170 +268 985,213-5 
Sweden . . .| Kr. | 38,859,374 | 3,847,327 4,016,107 | 3,907,603 268 1,047, 237-60 
Switzerland .  .j| Fr. 1,141,568 | 1,594,925 1,322,887 | 1,353,127 +193 261,153-51 
South Africa . . | £ ’ ¥ 100,000 ® 100, 4-86 5/8) 486,625-00 

$/53,826,028-87 

1 Figures for 1926. 2 Figures for 1927. 


3 These figures for Latin America as compiled in 1926 show the expenditure of the mission boards repre- 
sented in the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. They are the average for the five years, 1920-25. 
Of this amount, $2,754,162 was administered under foreign mission boards, and $578,429 was under home 
mission boards. The figures compiled in 1928 show only the expenditure in Latin America of the boards 
represented in the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. No recent figures are available of the 
home missionary boards with headquarters in North America, working in Latin America. 

4 Exclusive of expenditure in Latin America. 

5 The North American Conference collected its statistics for the year 1926 to show the total income of the 
missionary boards represented in the Conference received from ‘living donors’ amounting to $32,689,084. 
wie this figure as a basis, the above estimate of $35,000,000 aggregate expenditure has been made. 
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Subjects for Intercession 
July to September 1930 


Ler us Pray: For China; for sufferers from famine and the work of those engaged 
in distributing relief, and for a generous response to the appeal for help (p. i) ; 
for the evangelistic campaign, the leader, Dr Cheng Ching-yi, and all who are 
taking part in it (p. i); for right decisions to be made about registering or 
closing down Christian schools (p. ii). 


Let us Pray: For Japan; for the preliminary work of the educational commission 
and for guidance about the best time for the visit of the commission to be paid 
(p. ii); for Dr Kagawa and all working with him in the Kingdom of God campaign 
(p. iii); for a just and right solution of the problem concerning the Shinto cult- 
shrines and the schools (p. iii). 


Let us Pray: For help and guidance in the difficult matter of the new educational 
code in Nigeria; and that the newly formed Christian Council of Nigeria may 
become a force for the highest well-being of the people (p. v). 


Let us Pray: For India; for wisdom in determining lines of action for a rural recon- 
struction policy (p. iv); for the preliminary work of the educational commis- 
sion (p. iv); for the land and the Church in these days of political difficulty, and 
for those who take part in the deliberations of the Lambeth Conference, as it 
considers its attitude towards the proposal for church union in South India. 


Let us Pray: For wisdom in planning further steps for considering the needs of 
Moslems in the Balkans, and the claims presented by them on the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches (p. vi). 


Let us Pray: For the work of the new international committee on the Christian 
approach to the Jew, and for Dr Hoffmann as he takes up the secretaryship (p. v). 


Let us Give THanks: For the encouraging beginning of the work of the Henry Martyn 
School at Lahore (p. iv). 


Let us Give Tuanks: For the visit of Dr Butterfield to India, and for the light which 
has been thrown by that visit and the conferences held on what it is possible to 
do for Indian rural populations (p. iv). 


Ler us Give Tuanks: For the visit of Dr Mott to Great Britain, and for the encourage- 
ment and stimulus received from him by mission boards and individuals (p. iii). 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the /nternational Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the Leds of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applicatious for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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THE FORCED LABOUR CONVENTION 
OF 1930 


By LORD LUGARD 


N order to explain the genesis of the new Convention 
regarding Forced Labour, it is necessary to say a few 
words in explanation of the movement which has led to 
this result. The Brussels Conference of 1889-90 had suc- 
ceeded in securing the adherence of seventeen Powers to 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade. The 
resulting Act of 1890 dealt with the thorny question of the 
right of search at sea and similar matters, but the whole 
of the eighty-seven articles which were concerned with this 
subject were apparently repealed by the Convention of 
St-Germain concluded between the victorious allies in 
September 1919, and replaced by the single phrase that the 
signatories would ‘endeavour to secure the complete sup- 
pression of slavery in all its forms and of the slave trade by 
land and sea.’ The position of the signatories of the Brussels 
Act who are not parties to this Convention was left inde- 
terminate. The Versailles Treaty of Peace which had been 
concluded two and a half months earlier (June 28th), had 
by Article 28 (which forms part of the ‘ Covenant ’) pledged 
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the signatories ‘to endeavour to secure fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, women and children . . . and 
just treatment of the native inhabitants of territories under 
their control’; and Article 427 laid down nine ‘ methods 
and principles ’ for regulating labour conditions. 

These enactments were a welcome indication of an inter- 
national desire to safeguard the conditions of labour among 
subject races, but they were lacking in precision. What 
exactly was meant by the vague phrase, ‘the suppression 
of slavery in all its forms’? It apparently introduced two 
new departures into international law. First, the sup- 
pression of slavery as a social institution, as distinct from 
the slave trade; and, secondly, the suppression of servile 
conditions analogous to slavery. Those interested in the 
question of slavery and coloured labour felt that the time 
was opportune for pressing for more definite action. At 
the instance of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland (representing New 
Zealand), the League of Nations set up a Committee in 1924 
to investigate the subject, and the Powers were requested 
to submit all the information they could obtain. 

The Slavery Committee held two sessions, in 1925 and 
1926. Its report contained a large number of recommenda- 
tions which it proposed should form the basis of a new Con- 
vention—not as hitherto limited to Africa. It dealt with 
various ‘ conditions analogous to slavery,’ such as the so- 
called adoption of children, debt-slavery, the abuse of 
peonage, concubinage, and in particular with forced labour. 
The League, in accordance with its usual procedure, referred 
the report to the particular Committee of the Assembly 
which deals with questions of this class, and Lord Cecil of 
Chelwood, who was appointed rapporteur, submitted a draft 
Convention, which after much debate was eventually 
approved by the Assembly. 

As a member of this Slavery Committee I cannot say 
that I was very well satisfied with the result. With the 
one exception of forced labour, no mention was made of any 
of the forms of disguised slavery, which we had been at 
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great pains to investigate, and the rapporteur expressed the 
vague hope that they were included in the definition of 
slavery contained in the first article. Since, however, this 
definition was limited to the acquisition of rights of property 
in the person of the slave, it obviously did not include them. 
Other matters of the first importance—such as the ‘ right of 
asylum ’ claimed under Article 71 of the (repealed) Brussels 
Act—were left untouched. 


The purpose of this article, however, is to discuss the 
subject of forced labour and not that of slavery. The 
recommendations of the Slavery Committee on this subject 
had not been carried unanimously, and a like divergence of 
opinion was at once evident in the discussion by the Assembly 
Committee. The limit of agreement was reached in the words 
of Article v, which are as follows : 


The High Contracting Parties recognize that recourse to compulsory 
or forced labour may have grave consequences and undertake, each in 
respect of the territories placed under its sovereignty, jurisdiction, pro- 
tection, suzerainty or tutelage, to take all necessary measures to prevent 
compulsory or forced labour from developing into conditions analogous 
to slavery. 

It is agreed that : 

(1) Subject to the transitional provisions laid down in paragraph (2) 
below, compulsory or forced labour may only be exacted for public purposes. 

(2) In territories in which compulsory or forced labour for other than 
public purposes still survives, the High Contracting Parties shall endeavour 
progressively and as soon as possible to put an end to the practice. So 
long as such forced or compulsory labour exists, this labour shall invari- 
ably be of an exceptional character, shall always receive adequate re- 
muneration, and shall not involve the removal of the labourers from 
their usual place of residence. 

(8) In all cases, the responsibility for any recourse to compulsory or 
forced labour shall rest with the competent central authorities of the 
territory concerned. 


When the draft was presented to the Assembly, there 
were not wanting expressions of opinion that these words 
were hardly adequate, and it was decided at the meeting of 
1926 to refer to the International Labour Organization the 
question of ‘the best means for preventing forced or com- 
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pulsory labour from developing into conditions analogous to 
slavery.’ That Organization had long studied the question 
of native labour through its devoted representative on the 
Permanent Mandates Commission—the late Mr Harold 
Grimshaw—and it had already (May 1926) set up a Com- 
mittee of Experts on Native Labour, which assembled in 
July 1927 to study a draft report submitted by Mr Grimshaw. 

Independently of these proceedings the second Congress 
of the Labour and Socialist International had in 1926 
appointed a Colonial Commission, which in 1927 drew up a 
questionnaire dealing with colonial policy including native 
labour. The replies took the form of memoranda from the 
Socialist Parties in Great Britain, Holland, Italy, America, 
France and Denmark, and upon these the third Congress 
formulated its ‘ demands ’ which, together with the memor- 
anda, were published in a ‘ Red Book’ (August 1928). 

Meanwhile, the conclusions arrived at by the Committee 
of Experts at Geneva on each aspect of the question were 
incorporated in a ‘Grey Book’ and submitted to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its twelfth session in 1929. 
They were recapitulated in the form of a draft questionnaire 
under twenty-nine principal heads, which it was suggested 
should form the basis of a draft Convention together with 
two ‘recommendations’ to the signatory Powers. The 
replies received from the governments were collected and 
analysed and laid before the fourteenth session in 1980 in a 
second Grey Book, which contained also a tentative draft 
of a Convention to give effect to the proposals of the Expert 
Committee—modified where necessary to meet the views 
expressed by the governments. 

The Office draft was referred to a Committee consisting 
of fifteen members from each of the three groups whose 
delegates represented the governments, employers and 
workers respectively of each country. Mr Vernon of the 
Colonial Office—a delegate of the British Government—was 
appointed rapporieur. The Committee drew up a new draft 
Convention, and its report (provisional record No. 18 of 
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June 24th) gives a full account of the changes made and of 
the arguments put forward in support of or against each 
amendment proposed. Speaking generally we may say that 
with the exception of Portugal the proposal for a Convention 
regarding forced labour was welcomed by all. Some re- 
sentment was expressed—especially by Portugal—at the 
fact that the great majority of the votes would be cast by 
Powers who had no colonies, or colonial experience, and 
would be unaffected by the Convention. 

Of the government delegates, the British took the lead 
in advocating measures of suppression, while the French, 
Portuguese and Belgians strongly opposed some of the 
clauses, and complained that the new draft went beyond 
the recommendations of the Committee of Experts. The 
extremists on the other side were headed by the French 
workers’ group. While supporting the amended draft as 
‘better than nothing,’ they submitted a minority report 
demanding more drastic measures. 

In presenting the Committee’s draft to the Congress, 
Mr Vernon was able to announce that with the co-operation 
of all three groups the Committee had been able to record 
‘a perfectly definite and unqualified condemnation of forced 
labour,’ and not only to agree that it should be abolished at 
the earliest possible moment, but to limit the transitional 
period to five years. At the expiration of this time-limit 
the governing body would consider whether total abolition was 
practicable. Meantime, forced labour for private profit would 
be entirely prohibited, and its use by governments would be 
restricted to important public interests. It would come into 
operation one year after ratification by two members, 

We shall best obtain a general understanding of the scope 
of the Convention, and of the points on which there was 
divergence of opinion, by briefly reviewing its articles. 

Article 1 contains the pledge to suppress forced labour 
within the shortest possible period. During the transitional 
period of five years it may only be used exceptionally and 
for public purposes. The introduction of the time-limit 
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proposed by the British Government delegate led to acute 
controversy and three abstentions. The minority report 
demands immediate suppression, while several colonial powers 
thought that at least ten years should be allowed. 

Article 2 gives a definition of forced or compulsory 
labour, namely, ‘ Work or service exacted from any person 
under the menace of a penalty, and not voluntarily offered.’ 
In common parlance, forced labour is usually considered as 
synonymous with the corvée, namely, unpaid, while com- 
pulsory labour is paid, but in the Convention the meaning 
of the two is identical, and the double term was only retained 
because it had been used in the Slavery Convention and in 
the Mandates. The article excludes compulsory military 
service, but only if the work is of a ‘ purely military 
character.’ This would preclude the employment on non- 
military work of Natives subject to military conscription, 
but not embodied with the troops. It was strongly opposed, 
but the workers’ group and the British Government delegate 
would not give way. The article was carried by a majority 
of only one, and the French and Portuguese Government 
delegates formally declared that it would not be possible for 
these governments to accept this restriction. The article 
further excludes from the meaning of the term ‘forced 
labour’ work exacted in any emergency which would 
endanger the existence or well-being of the community, 
normal civic obligations, and such ‘ minor communal services ’ 
as are of direct interest to the community, provided that it 
has the right to be consulted. Prison labour under govern- 
ment supervision is of course excluded, but the stipulation 
that such labour should not be hired to or placed at the 
disposal of private persons or companies met with some 
opposition. An exception was made in the Committee’s 
draft in favour of contractors for public works (under certain 
conditions), but this was disallowed in the plenary session. 

Article 4 prohibits the ‘ competent authority ’—defined 
in Article 8 as the metropolitan country or the highest 
central local authority—from imposing or permitting forced 
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labour for the benefit of private persons or companies, and 
pledges all who ratify the Convention to abolish it on 
ratification. The deletion of the three years’ period of 
grace allowed in the original draft will, I fear, only result in 
postponement of ratification by those countries in whose 
colonies forced labour for private profit exists. The Dutch 
Government delegate intimated a probable reservation to 
this clause under Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The use of forced labour by government contractors, which 
had been included in the Committee draft, was, as in the 
case of prison labour, deleted by the Conference. It had 
been opposed by the British Government delegate and by 
the workers’ group ; but though bad in principle it had been 
hedged round with such safeguards as to render it practically 
innocuous. 

Article 5 prohibits the grant of concessions which involve 
the use of forced labour, and prescribes the rescinding as 
soon as possible of any such grants as may exist. The 
proposal of the minority group for immediate cancellation 
without regard to pledges given was only defeated in com- 
mittee by two votes. 

Article 6, as amended by the British, forbids any con- 
straint by officials upon Natives to work for private persons 
or companies, while avoiding any assertion that it is their 
duty to encourage Natives to engage in labour. 

Article 7, together with parts of Articles 10 and 14, deals 
with forced labour exacted by native chiefs. The minority 
report urged that the article as proposed by the Committee 
transformed traditional services into legalized taxes. As 
finally passed, chiefs are divided into three categories. In 
the first class are those who exercise administrative functions. 
These, with the express sanction of the competent authority, 
may employ forced labour for public works provided that 
the work or service is of important direct interest to the 
workers’ community, that it is of present or imminent 
necessity, that it is not unduly onerous on the present 
population, that the workers are not removed from their 
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homes, and that ‘the exigencies of religion, social life and 
agriculture ’ are observed. 

The second class of chiefs are those who are ‘ recognized 
and do not receive adequate remuneration in other form.’ 
These ‘may have the enjoyment of personal services,’ 
subject to regulations and measures to prevent abuses. 

The third class are those who do not exercise administra- 
tive functions. These may not use forced labour. The 
sub-clause in Article 14 prescribes that in the case of chiefs 
of the first class ‘ payment of wages shall be introduced as 
soon as possible.’ 

The wording of these clauses appears to me to be some- 
what ambiguous and confused. There is no apparent reason 
why chiefs of the first class should not ‘enjoy personal 
services ’ equally with the less important chiefs in class 2 ; 
and if the chiefs in class 8 are not ‘ recognized,’ it should be 
so stated. I imagine that the intention is that chiefs who 
are recognized and appointed to certain duties by Govern- 
ment may under the specified conditions call out unpaid 
forced labour for public works, and as soon as may be such 
labour shall be paid. On the other hand, that all chiefs 
recognized by Government may have recourse to compulsion 
for ‘ personal services’ without payment unless they are 
otherwise adequately remunerated. 

I cannot but regret that the principle of the employ- 
ment of compulsory and unpaid labour for ‘the enjoyment 
of personal services’ by chiefs has been legalized by this 
Convention. The safeguards applied to forced labour ex- 
acted by chiefs for public works do not apply to these personal 
services, which are undefined and may conceivably be taken 
to include the cultivation of produce for export which was 
expressly prohibited in Article 8 of the Office draft. 

When the whole native social system was revolutionized 
by the abolition of the institution of domestic slavery in 
British Tropical Dependencies in Africa, with all the hard- 
ships such an upheaval inevitably entailed in communities 
where slavery was engrained in the people, we preached 
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the doctrine that every man had a right to sell his labour 
or to use it to his own profit. If chiefs who are recognized 
by law, whose authority, that is to say, is in the last resort 
supported by the bayonets of the suzerain power, are now 
authorized to call out men for ‘ personal services’ without 
payment, and without incurring those obligations for the 
care of the slave and his family which were generally recog- 
nized under the system of slavery, can we be surprised if 
the native mind is confused and attributes to us ulterior 
motives in our condemnation of slavery? It was one of 
the main objects of what has been called ‘ indirect rule ’ to 
allot a portion of the direct tax to the native communities, 
so that adequate salaries could be paid to every chief from 
which to pay for personal services rendered to him. 

On the other hand, the conditions prescribed before com- 
pulsory labour can be employed by chiefs for public works 
afford a guarantee that forced labour shall not be 
exacted by directing a chief to call out his people on the 
excuse of ‘ native custom.’ But it is imperative that pay- 
ment should be made for such labour, even though com- 
pulsory. At the instance of the British Government delegate 
it was agreed that payment should be introduced ‘ as soon 
as possible ’—a euphemism for the Greek Kalends. It may 
be noted that this payment is to be for labour exacted ‘in 
the exercise of their administrative functions,’ a new and 
undefined category. The phrase in Article 7—chiefs ‘ who 
exercise’ these functions—was descriptive of a class of 
chiefs, not of a class of forced labour. 

Article 8 limits the power of calling out forced labour to 
the highest civil authority, and the delegation of such powers 
(except in the case of government carriers) to cases which 
do not necessitate the removal of the worker from his home. 

Article 9 prescribes the general conditions under which 
alone compulsion may be resorted to. They are practically 
as recommended by the Committee of Experts. The work 
must be immediately necessary, and of important direct 
interest to the community concerned—voluntary paid labour 
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being unprocurable and the burden not excessive on the 
people. 

Article 10 deals with forced labour exacted as a tax—a 
matter to which I have frequently referred in the Mandates 
Commission. The article enacts that the system—known 
as prestation in French, Portuguese and Belgian African 
colonies—shall be ‘ progressively abolished,’ and the con- 
ditions which I have already quoted in reference to forced 
labour exacted by chiefs (the chiefs’ prestation) in Article 7 
are equally applicable. In view of the consistent opposition 
to any interference with this system, I welcome the advance 
made by this article. The French delegate declared that 
in his opinion the article was ‘ inapplicable in practice.’ 

Article 11 restricts the use of compulsion to males bet ween 
18 and 45 years of age; workers must when possible be 
certified by a medical officer as free from infectious disease 
and physically fit for the work; school teachers and pupils 
and administrative officials in general are exempted ; respect 
for conjugal and family ties is enjoined; and the number 
of able-bodied men indispensable for family and social life 
must be maintained. With the exception of the limitation 
to males between 18 and 45, these obviously necessary 
restrictions are, for no specified reason, not applicable to 
forced labour exacted as a tax or by chiefs for public works. 
It was indeed suggested that ‘ you do not medically examine 
people before you tax them’! With regard to the final 
proviso, a very important departure is made by enacting 
that ‘the proportion of the resident adult able-bodied males 
who may be taken at any one time shall in no case exceed 
25 per cent.’ In fixing the proportion account must be 
taken (as proposed by the Expert Committee) ‘ of the density 
of the population, of its social and physical development, 
of the seasons, and of the work which must be done by the 
persons concerned on their own behalf in their own locality, 
and generally as to the economic and social interests of the 
normal life of the community.’ 

Article 12 lays down a maximum period of forced labour 
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of sixty days in any twelve months including journeys to 
and from the worker’s home. The Office draft had con- 
templated a duration of six months, where the work was 
distant and important. This was negatived at the instance 
of the British Government, and a Belgian amendment to fix 
no maxima was rejected. 

Article 18 enacts that the normal working hours and 
the rates for overtime work shall be the same as for voluntary 
work ; the workers’ group had pressed for an eight-hour day, 
and only lost it by one vote. 

Article 14 lays down the important principle that all 
forced labour—except that exacted as a tax, or by chiefs 
under Article 10—must be paid. The conditions proposed 
by the Expert Committee were adopted, namely, that wages 
must be paid in cash at current rates to the individual 
workers and not to their chiefs, without any deductions (for 
taxes, special food, clothing, housing or tools), except for 
the cost price of rations if supplied, and that days spent in 
travelling should count as working days. 

Articles 15 and 16 provide for compensation for injuries 
and so on for forced workers. Except in cases of ‘ special 
necessity ’ they may not be sent to districts where the food 
and climate differ from those of their own domicile, and if 
so sent they must be gradually habituated to the climate, 
diet and unaccustomed work. 

Article 17 makes special provision for the welfare of 
workers called out for long periods as regards medical care, 
the supply of food, fuel, water, housing, family remittances 
and transport to and from the work. This article had been 
intended to apply to forced labour in excess of sixty days, 
and since Article 12 now fixes sixty days as a maximum, the 
retention of this article would seem to be superfluous. No 
definition of the term ‘ long periods ’ is given. 

Article 18. The one occasion for which compulsion is 
absolutely necessary and justified when voluntary labour 
is not available is for the transport of essential government 
stores and the minimum baggage of officials on duty when 
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no other alternative to human head-carriage is possible. 
The draft Convention prescribed regulations as to medical 
examination where possible, the maximum distance from 
their homes to which carriers may be taken, the weight of 
loads in the varying conditions of climate and of season 
in the country traversed, and the scale of transport 
authorized. These provisions are embodied in this article, 
and the British Government delegate secured the restriction 
of forced porterage to government stores and officials on duty, 
except in urgent cases, and that failing medical examination 
the employer shall be responsible that the carrier is physically 
fit for the work. With the advent of mechanical transport, 
head-carriage, except in mountainous country, should, as the 
minority report proposes, soon be entirely abolished. 

Article 19. Compulsory cultivation of food for the use 
of the community itself is authorized as a precaution against 
famine. The Committee had agreed by a small majority 
to authorize it, also for educational purposes, subject to a 
number of special safeguards, the majority of which are 
concerned with the sale of the produce, though ea hypothesi 
it is and should be grown for home consumption and not 
for sale. The clause was condemned in the minority report 
and expunged in the final draft. 

Articles 20 and 21, excluding forced labour as a method 
of collective punishment, and from use underground, were 
unanimously adopted. 

Articles 22-25 prescribe that annual reports shall be 
submitted in accordance with Article 408 of the Peace 
Treaty, containing full information as to the extent to which, 
and the purpose for which, compulsion had been employed, 
the sickness and death rates, hours of work, wages and other 
information, and that regulations shall be issued by the 
competent authority which shall inter alia provide for proper 
inspection, and for the submission and consideration of com- 
plaints by any worker. The rule that complaints must be 
submitted by individuals and not collectively was carried 
by a small majority. The regulations must be brought to 
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the knowledge of all concerned. Illegal exaction of forced 
labour is to be treated as a penal offence. 

Articles 26-88. The Convention is (like that on slavery) 
world-wide in its application, and comes into force twelve 
months after it has been ratified by two members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. It is binding upon signatories 
twelve months after ratification, and in accordance with 
Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles a declaration must be 
appended stating to what territories, and with what modifica- 
tions, it will be applied. It cannot be denounced for a period 
of ten years, and thereafter at intervals of five years. The 
governing body of the International Labour Organization will 
present a quinquennial report on its working. 

Appended to the Convention are two ‘ recommendations ’ 
submitted as bases for national legislation or other appro- 
priate action, in accord with Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. 
The first is a statement of principles suggested for guidance 
in endeavouring to avoid indirect compulsion which would 
lay too heavy a burden on the people. It invites the 
signatories to take into consideration when deciding upon 
industrial, mining, or agricultural expansion, or upon non- 
native settlement, or the grant of concessions, the amount 
and capacity of the labour available, and the ill effects of 
sudden social changes among primitive peoples. It also 
invites attention to the undesirability of exerting indirect 
pressure upon the Natives to engage in wage labour by 
means of taxation or by restrictions on the use of land, or 
abuse of the vagrancy laws, or by pass laws framed to favour 
wage labour, and to the desirability of encouraging the free 
flow of labour. 

The second recommendation refers to principles and rules 
for rendering the Convention effective. It suggests that 
existing labour legislation should be printed in the vernacular 
and widely distributed ; that care should be taken not to 
imperil the food supply, nor to promote the illegal employ- 
ment of women and children by the use of forced labour ; 
that porterage should be reduced, and prohibited where other 
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means are available ; and that forced workers should not be 
subjected to temptation by alcohol. 

The first recommendation was opposed by France, 
Portugal and South Africa, on the grounds that it was not 
germane to the Convention, but was adopted by 64 votes 
to 20, the second by 71 to 9. 

In the General Conference, at which some forty-six powers 
were represented, the Committee’s draft was debated, and 
most of the demands formulated in the minority report were 
adopted. The several articles were passed by substantial 
majorities, though there was close voting on some of the 
amendments, and the Convention as a whole was adopted 
by the method of the ‘ record vote ’ by 98 with no dissentient. 
It is, however, obvious that there were many abstentions 
(including the Government delegates of France, Belgium and 
Portugal), since there were about 130 delegates present. The 
recommendations were accepted by 91 to 1 (Albania). The 
Government and the employers’ delegations from Portugal 
recorded the reasons for their abstention—the former on the 
grounds that the Convention was incompatible with national 
sovereignty and ‘the autonomy of Portuguese Colonia] Ad- 
ministration.’ Existing legislation, they said, provided ‘ the 
most efficacious provisions for attaining the object in view.’ 
The latter resented the predominance of votes of non-colonial 
Powers. The Japanese Government delegates cordially wel- 
comed the Convention as making for racial equality, and 
supported the extension of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion’s activities to the colonies. The workers supported the 
minority report and further action regarding long-term con- 
tracts. The Dutch, French and Belgians all had reservations, 
and the United States took no part in the Conference. 

The Convention registers the high-water mark which our 
civilization has reached in the recognition of the inherent 
right to freedom of every human being—unless in expiation 
of crime—and marks a further advance in the repudiation 
of force as an instrument of government of subject races. 
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SECULARISM AS A PROBLEM FOR 
THE CHURCH 


By EMIL BRUNNER, D.D. 


HE fact and the problem of secularism may in the first 
place be viewed historically, and in two historical 
perspectives—from the standpoint of the Christian West 
and from that of world history. The second is preferable, 
at all events as a point of departure, because the problem 
confronts us quite as formidably in the non-Christian East 
as in our own hemisphere. From this point of view, the 
fact of a culture and civilization the orientation of which is 
purely secular is seen to be something new and unique. 
Everywhere else in the history of the world we see culture 
closely bound to religion. Not merely the ancient Medi- 
terranean culture, old Rome before Augustus, Greece before 
Pericles, the old culture of Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt, but 
also the old China and Japan, Mexico and Peru, even the 
world of the so-called primitive peoples—they all present 
the same spectacle; everywhere religion is there unmis- 
takably as the factor which dominates society and culture, 
and even produces them and holds them together. It is 
true we also see religious decadence ; we see certain move- 
ments towards the emancipation of an autonomous culture 
from certain religious restraints. But the separation never 
takes place; what really happens in every case is simply 
the replacing of one religious supremacy by another. The 
Roman Empire alone forms a certain parallel to present-day 
phenomena ; but the parallel is remote after all, for in the 
Empire it was only a thin stratum of educated people that 
cast off religion, not the great mass of the people, not even 
the whole of that stratum which sustains the State and 


culture. Even the Roman-Hellenistic intelligentsia is in 
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the main oriented towards religion or pervaded by all sorts 
of religious ferment, whether it be the religious Enlighten- 
ment of the Stoics, Neo-platonic mysticism or the more 
vital cults of Asia Minor. 

This comes out especially in the fact that here man 
always feels himself to be bound, in two respects : bound to 
higher powers and bound to society. He cannot form the 
idea of the individual in the current sense of to-day: the 
idea of an individual who stands on his own basis, an in- 
dividual grounded in the autonomy of his own reason. 
This idea first broke into the world of history with the 
Renaissance. Even the later rational Greece is unfamiliar 
with it. But the second mark of secularism and the only 
one commonly named and recognized to-day, namely, 
exclusive attention to the world that now is, the intra- 
mundane quality of thought, is not new. Indeed one may 
quite well say that non-Christian religion, modern religious 
heathenism as well as ancient, is essentially intramundane, 
except for the religions of redemption. Mundaneness is a 
mark also even of the pious Chinese, the old Roman and 
Greek. But it is a mundaneness which somehow receives 
its delimitation, its norm, its law and so its consistence from 
beyond itself, from a ‘ divine world.’ 

Hence, in the second place, the secular conception of 
life, as held to-day, is also unknown. The life of the in- 
dividual is only conceivable for the man of antiquity as 
bound up with the life of his people, with the life of the 
past and with the cosmos. The non-Christian too got from 
his religion a ‘sense of home.’ His world is an ordered 
world ; he ‘ belongs ’ there where he is ; his world is some- 
how a connected and significant whole, that is, a cosmos. 
Think of the powerfully emotional ‘sense of home’ to be 
found in Chinese thought, as it finds expression in the 
phrase ‘the Middle Kingdom.’ 

From the second century onwards till the Middle Ages 
ancient religion was supplanted in western culture by 
Christianity. Here we can do no more than refer to the 
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fact that in this process the non-Christian idea of ‘ being at 
home ’ was taken over into the mediaeval Catholic thought 
and the Church system. At a first superficial look ancient 
non-Christian religion and Christianity confront each other 
as the ‘ bound’ form of life characteristic of the modern 
world in contrast to one which has gone into dissolution. 
That this is a one-sided view we shall see in a moment. 
But at all events it is the fact that the ancient world and 
the mediaeval world have the common quality of being 
religiously ‘ bound’; the individual has his ordered place 
in the community and the cosmos, under the law which is 
‘binding’ on all. There is no such thing as an independent 
secular life. 

With the Renaissance there begins—although long and 
secretly prepared for in the Middle Ages—a new form of 
thought, a new temper. And the astonishing thing is this, 
that what distinguishes the mundaneness of the men of the 
Renaissance with their radicalism from the mundaneness of 
antiquity has its ground in the fact that the Renaissance 
grew up on the soil of Christianity. The Renaissance men 
had passed through the Christian school. Hence they 
knew about the individual and about independence, i.e. the 
fact that the individual stands on his own basis, as no 
Greek ever did. Christianity had taught them to conceive 
the notion of the individual in a radical way. The responsi- 
bility of the individual to God as taught in the Bible is the 
root from which anti-Christian modern Individualism has 
sprung. So too it was Christianity that taught them to 
detach the cosmos from God. It was the primitive Christian 
conception of a sinful fallen world, going its own way in 
defiance of God’s ordinances, that destroyed the ancient 
idea of the cosmos, as a unity of the world all-harmonious 
in itself, 

Here too the men of the Renaissance turn what they 
learnt in the Christian Church against the Christian truth ; 
they form the idea of an autonomous world. Just as they 


transform the Christian idea of a responsible personality 
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into that of an autonomous personality, so they transform 
the idea of a world at a distance from God into an auto- 
nomous world-idea. And, thirdly, Christianity also taught 
them that over against the world man is independent. Out 
of this the Renaissance makes the idea of a world which is 
at man’s disposal as his object. The world ceases to be a 
home ; the Christian knows that in the world he is only a 
‘pilgrim’; for the men of the Renaissance this means that 
the world becomes a scientific and technical object. Man is 
no more assigned a place in the world; he confronts it as its 
lord and regards it as material for his will. It is only in 
virtue of this inner change of attitude that modern science 
became possible, such a science as the Greek simply could 
not have had in his day. Modern science—or, as we had 
better say, the science which till yesterday had ruled for 
three centuries—is only possible as the product of the 
autonomous and emancipated personality. 

But the means and principle of this emancipation is 
reason. It is through reason that the individual is 
autonomous, for each individual possesses reason as much 
as any other. He does not need the other man. Rational 
knowledge is what each can tell himself. It is through 
reason, too, that he detaches the world from God, for in 
virtue of his reason he is able to investigate and rule the 
world, Again, it is through reason that he is lord of the 
world, for through reason he makes it his scientific and 
technical object. Through reason the modern man is God 
to himself, for every law of truth and good he possesses in 
himself, that is, in his reason. Autonomy is self-deification. 

This process of emancipation from God in virtue of 
reason proceeds by three clearly distinguishable stages. 
First, the conception of reason still retains a clear and 
potent element of the divine, as in Plato. Idealism is not 
godless, however little it may know the God of the Bible. 
Like mysticism it knows God as the depths of its own reason, 
the eternal within us. Hence this idealism still knows 
something of the fact that men are ‘ bound’ together by 
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the law of reason, the same law which rules their relation 
to the world. But out of this reason, by way of advancing 
reflection and emancipation, there soon grows the under- 
standing. People become too realistic and level-headed to 
believe in ‘the divine within us.’ The world of the ideal 
order falls asunder into a world of things connected together 
in a barely causal fashion. The ‘divine law’ in man is 
regarded as mere convention, the ‘God within us’ comes 
to coincide with the individual living will of each. Humanity, 
like the world of things, falls asunder into individual atoms 
and the individual man at last comes to see himself merely 
as a thing, a group of atoms, a mechanism. The State no 
longer represents an original social order but a mere contrat 
social; economic relations and the life of the peoples can 
only be understood as the play of tyrannous and egoistic 
wills. Marriage and the family are purely natural forms, 
dominated by the principle of utility or of sex, and there- 
fore also conceived as exemplifying the contrat social. 

But even this second stage of rational emancipation is 
not the end of the process. Behind it the limit appears; 
namely, complete dissolution in scepticism. Its predecessor 
is relativism, which derives from idealism. Idealism itself 
recognizes an absolute in its eternal idea, in its law of 
reason, in its spiritual principle, in its pantheistic conception 
of God. Relativism is the first break-up of this pseudo- 
absolute. There is no such thing as truth, but only truths ; 
no absolute value, only values; no absolute standard of 
culture, only standards of culture each of which springs 
from a definite historical situation. As soon, however, as 
this relativism is taken seriously, dissolution in scepticism 
has arrived. What is truth? ‘ Perspectivism’ can only 
end in scepticism. Even the world of naturalistic enlighten- 
ment breaks up and becomes incredible; what fills its 
place, however, is not a new conception of the world but 
the renunciation of truth as such, and even of the principle 
of utility or force. The life-will is broken. 

This historical study has been meant to lift the idea of 
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secularism out of the fashionable superficiality into which it 
has fallen, and to cast a clearer light on the grounds for 
this, the most important movement of the last three hundred 
years Secularism is not the product of modern science ; 
modern science is the product of secular thought. It is not 
the product of modern social relations, such as modern 
democracy, the reverse is the case ; it is not the product of 
modern civilization and economic life, the reverse is the 
case. The modern world is the product of the new temper 
and this new temper is the individual’s basing himself on 
his own reason, the autonomy and autarchy of the rational 
individual. To put the same thing in another way: the 
new temper is the emancipation of man from being ‘ bound ’ 
by the God of revelation, who as the God of revelation is 
also the God who binds one individual to the other, and who 
binds us all up with the world which is His creation, 
Emancipation from God is the principle and ground of the 
modern development of civilization, not its consequence. 
Behind modern culture stands the modern man, as its 
bearer, its shaper, its causa efficiens. The perversion of all 
relations is the product of a perversion in the self-inter- 
pretation of man. The ordinary view is exactly the reverse ; 
it moves inward from without, it sees the modern man as 
the product of the new relations and thus transposes cause 
and effect. This also is a characteristic product of per- 
verted thinking. 

And yet even in this perversion there lies a certain truth. 
Human perversion does not after all merely work out- 
wards from within; it also works inwards from without. 
Both together constitute the Christian idea of perversion, 
the conception of original sin. There is sin that has become 
nature and works as nature does, although it springs from 
an inward perversion. Perversion becomes fate. True, 
the primary truth is that the mechanic creates the machine. 
But the secondary truth also holds that the machine creates 
the mechanic. Crumbling modern civilization is indeed a 
product of the inward emancipation described above, which 
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began with the Renaissance and reached its climax in the 
Enlightenment, and the self-dissolution of which forms the 
history of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth. But, conversely, we can see in an example so 
striking as that of China how in a secondary way the reverse 
also can be true—this crumbled civilization is breaking up 
the inward ‘ bonds ’ that still remained in China. Collision 
with the apparatus of European culture is destroying the 
inward and spiritual China. 

It is this phenomenon, secondary as it may be, which 
everyone recognizes from experience. The man who is 
perpetually occupied with machines comes to think mechani- 
cally. The man who grows up in the loosened society of 
great cities can hardly acquire the sense of being bound up 
with his neighbour. He whose life flows along as a domina- 
tion over things can think in no other category except that 
of ‘ object.’ If we seek for the factors which in this secondary 
sense are working for dissolution, the following present 
themselves as the most important. 

Firstly, modern science. This has long ceased to be a 
concern merely of the higher intellectuals ; the categories 
of the natural sciences have long since begun to determine 
the popular conception of truth. The appeal of the sense 
of technical instruction, with its splendid triumphs, makes 
it difficult to understand how there can be another sort of 
truth altogether different from this technical truth concerned 
with things, namely, personal truth, as it holds not between 
reason and thing but between person and person. 

Secondly, economic life. It is its economic utility that 
has made technical science a huge power in life. Technical 
science is science with an economic application, ‘ popularized 
science.’ Even yet there is nothing so popular as bread 
and money. It is through scientific rationalization of 
economic life that scientific thought, the supremacy of the 
conception of truth employed by science that deals with 
things, has become universal. I am here thinking above all 
of social rationalization: the corporate ordering of men 
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comes to be determined solely by ‘thing-like’ aims. It is 
here that the first attack is made on man’s living substance. 
The family becomes an association with a purpose, marriage 
a@ purely individual affair. What secularizes marriage is 
not the number of divorces and adulteries but the fact that 
the marriage even of the finest men and women is marriage 
no longer, because they are no longer in a position to know 
what marriage is. They recognize nothing but the individual 
personality, to which another personality binds itself on 
definite grounds and for definite purposes. Marriage is 
broken on the very day it is formed; or rather it is never 
formed at all, for men do not know what marriage is. 
Thirdly, democracy. I mean the modern democracy 
that takes its character from Rousseau or America, and is 
something entirely different from the old Greek or German 
democracy. I mean the principle of liberalism or socialism. 
Both are of the sarae family. Both have grown out of the 
idea of the isolated single personality. Marxian socialism is 
born of the same spirit as ‘ Manchesterism’; the economic 
idea of Adam Smith is the same as the political idea of the 
French Revolution and of ‘ modern democracy.’ Both are 
products of atomistic thought, of thought that knows no 
primordial bonds, of thought that has been emancipated. 
It is thought without a master; master it has none because 
here reason itself is master. Here there are no members 
but only associates, no living bonds but only casual ties. 
But it would be wholly unjust to regard this whole 
development merely from a negative point of view. The 
problem of secularism can only be understood if at the same 
time we envisage the problem of ‘sacralism.’ There is a 
false sacralism as there is a false secularism. Or, more 
accurately, secularism is never merely a sinful fall; it is 
also, and always, a justifiable reaction against false sacralism. 
It is this in the province of politics and economics as much 
as in that of culture, morals and religion. Since however 
secularism and not sacralism is our theme, I must content 
myself with indicating this corrective right of secularism 
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somewhat more precisely at a single point, namely, the 
direct reaction of modern science upon faith. 

The Chinese or the African who has learnt modern 
science can no longer believe like his ancestors ; science has 
for ever spoilt for him certain of the foundations of his 
religion. Not merely so; the Christian, too, somehow sees a 
wall erected by modern scientific knowledge of the world 
between him and the religious confession of the fathers. 
True, there is no question here of the central truths of 
revelation-faith itself. Scientific knowledge is neither pro 
nor contra in the matte rof creation out of nothing, the Fall, 
the divinity of Christ, the divine atonement in Christ, the 
hope of final redemption in the kingdom of the resurrec- 
tion. Yet, in spite of all, science has caused a serious dis- 
turbance in the inherited state of faith. The old conception 
of space and time has passed away. Luther and Calvin spoke 
of Copernicus as a babbler and a heretic, but to-day everyone 
knows that Copernicus, not the reformers, turned out to be 
right. Evolutionary natural science has robbed us of para- 
dise and the Fall in the sense of localizable historical events. 
Historical criticism has turned not merely the Old Testament 
but the New Testament tradition into a scene of ruins. 

None of these discoveries of reason touches the central 
dogmas of the Church. But each of them compels theology 
to face questions which it cannot answer straight off, and 
forces us to formulate the old faith anew. It puts us face 
to face with questions which the layman feels in an especial 
degree. Indeed, if we do not succeed in giving him a new 
reading of the old faith, the question for him takes this 
form: either faith with a bad intellectual conscience (since 
we have really no choice but to acknowledge science), or 
science without conscience, for there can be no conscience 
without faith. Secular thought thus appears here in the 
guise of a critic, who compels faith to replace forms of belief 
which have become untenable and untrue, and can only be 
clung to against better knowledge, by more veracious forms. 
And that is a positive service. 
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Much the same is true of present day hostility to the 
Church. The Christian Church is not only in the right as 
against secularism; it is also in the wrong. The right of 
secularism is the fact that, in spite of its claims, the Church 
in the last centuries has really lost its leadership because 
inwardly it has become impotent. Of all the great move- 
ments of the past centuries it may be said that they were 
not ecclesiastical, but extra-ecclesiastical or even anti- 
ecclesiastical. The gravest reason why men no longer 
believe in the Church is not modern thought (the modern 
man would believe far more readily than we suppose, if 
only he could), but that the Church had no word for the 
times, no power to make that real which it affirmed. Modern 
secularism is the shadow of the false sacralism of the Church ; 
it is the shadow of its merely assumed but not inwardly true 
holiness. And the deepest ground of the weakness of the 
Church is this, that it is itself secularized. This process of 
secularization extends over the whole history of the Church. 
Its first and most potent form is the papacy. Precisely 
there we see how false sacralism is nothing but seculariza- 
tion of the Church and of faith. If modern humanity turns 
passionately from the Church, this passion still has in it 
horror at that awful mixture of divine and human authority 
with which the world was presented at the hands of the 
Church of Rome. But the older Protestantism, too, betrays 
this element of false sacralism or disguised secularism. 
Bible-orthodoxy, the Bible-fetichism of the orthodox age, is 
also a mixture of divine and human authority ; the Word 
of God and the word of man in Scripture were equated, like 
the authority of Christ and the authority of the Pope in the 
Catholic Church. The third form of secularism in the 
Church is of another kind; it is direct and therefore not 
sacral secularism; it is the influx of the liberal principle 
into the Church itself. Thereby the Church becomes a 
bourgeois thing, and theology becomes rationalistic. 

The Church to-day represents a civic morality and meta- 
physic far more than the message of divine atonement in 
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Jesus Christ. The history of the theology of the nineteenth 
century from Schleiermacher and Hegel on to the school of 
Ritschl and Troeltsch is determined by this one aim: the 
transformation of the biblical message by the reason, 
whether the reason in question be mystical and speculative 
or moralistic and pragmatic. The foolishness and offence 
of the Cross, of the once-accomplished reconciling act of 
God, were lost among general ‘ religious’ principles. The 
Word of God was pushed on one side by ‘ religion.’ Modern 
theology is the dissolution of the Gospel into individualistic 
rational religion, of mystical or social-ethical hue. The 
message of the coming kingdom of God became the doctrine 
of ‘the inwardness of the divine kingdom’ or an ethical 
social programme. The evolutionary optimism bound up 
with the idea of progress displaced the message of reconcilia- 
tion and final judgment. The Church was now Christian 
only in appearance; in reality it had become a welfare 
institute resting on modern principles. Hence it had 
nothing more to say to the world. Hence the withdrawal 
of the world from it is only a visible consequence for which 
the Church must bear the chief blame. 

It only remains to say a word about the extension of 
secularism. Modern secularism grew up on Christian soil. 
But in the last century it has spread from the West over 
the whole world. One can understand that in countries 
where it arrives so suddenly and unexpectedly, producing 
changes in one generation for which Europe was aHowed 
three hundred years, it must have far more catastrophic 
effects even than amongst ourselves. There is no more 
unlovely social phenomenon than the parvenu, the nouveau 
riche; and similarly the inrush of modern civilization and 
of the whole modern temper into the great lands of eastern 
culture involves a great devastation of life; and it is in- 
telligible, accordingly, that the problem of secularism should 
be felt almost more keenly in the mission field than in the 
Church at home. We have to reckon with the fact that 
within a short time the religions of non-Christian peoples 
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will have ceased to be an historical force, and their place 
will have been taken by modern secular ‘ heathenism.’ 

The second point is the question of ‘ penetration.’ 
Owing to the national school and the press, secularism in 
the last half-century has become a mass phenomenon, 
which has pervaded all strata of the population with uniform 
force. The purely autonomous personal culture and con- 
ception of truth have come to dominate the proletariat no 
less than the bourgeoisie and the remaining aristocracy, 
women (thanks to the emancipation movement) no less 
than men, youth no less than adults. Let me add that it 
reigns within ‘church’ circles almost as uniformly as 
without. 

To complete this analysis there remains only the question : 
Is this secularism really something as new as our exposition 
so far has asserted ? Yes and No. It is new, in so far as 
in all previous times, always and everywhere, religion was 
the basis and the matrix and the uniting bond of all culture. 
But it is not new, in so far as in these old religions the 
element of secularism was always to be found. Heathenism 
intrinsically is ‘ worldly religion,’ in spite of the impulse 
towards the eternal. It is one and the same sin which 
lives inside and outside religion, inside and outside all 
authoritative ‘ bonds.’ In the last resort, the same ‘old 
Adam’ lurks in sacralism as in secularism. But the re- 
cognition of this fact ought not to mislead us into wiping 
out the relative distinction between the one and the other. 
True, all human hfe, just because it is the life of fallen man, 
is ‘emancipated ’ and in dissolution. But there are differ- 
ences in the degree of dissolution. And modern secularism 
is clearly approaching the limiting point in the dissolving 
movement at which bonds, fellowship and order even in 
the external sense have disappeared, and the living organism 
of humanity falls apart in simple atoms and dies. Hence a 
task is laid upon the Church. What is that task ? 

If our analysis is right, there can be absolutely no 
question as to what the first task of the Church is. The 
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first task of the Church is once more to become a Church, 
i.e. to recover again the thing that makes it a Church, 
namely, the Word of God, without which it is only an 
ecclesiastical body without a soul. The old religions can 
never again rise from the grave; they are dead. The 
eastern religions, owing to their mystical individualism, are 
incapable of stopping the atomization of society. The 
dissolution can be overcome only from the point at which 
its grave depth has become visible, it can only be overcome 
from the position of Christian faith. Every other faith is 
itself secularism though perhaps concealed under sacralism. 
Christian faith alone stands above the antithesis of secularism 
and sacralism, for it is not ‘ religion’; it does not have its 
basis in religious thought, feeling or action, but in the divine 
action and the divine word. That the Church should recover 
this, its real ground, which it has lost nearly everywhere— 
this is the first and incomparably the most important task 
of the Church in view of the problem of secularism. The 
Church must reconsider and cast back to the possession it 
has lost. But this reconsideration is just theology, theology 
as a struggle for the truth of the Word of God, for the true 
self-interpretation of man which is given in revelation. 
Theology is the struggle of faith with the powers of the 
Zeitgeist. For that it needs severe dogmatics and exegetical 
work; but what really matters is neither dogmatics nor 
exegesis, but the living and renewed understanding of the 
Word of God. Hence, in living theology there will be a 
genuinely polemical vein of discussion, swimming against the 
stream of the times—conjoined with what is genuinely 
biblical and dogmatic, with the substance of the faith—all 
in the Word of God; so combined that the two sides are 
inseparable. As men of to-day we can only apprehend the 
divine Word through conflict with the thought of our time. 
And we can only sustain the conflict if we understand the 
Word of God in its proper content. We need this theology 
in order that the Word of God may be proclaimed anew. It 
is only at the cost of the most intensive theological labour 
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that the Church can again discover the Word which alone 
justifies her existence, the Word which she owes to the world, 
the Word which saves the world. 

There is no other task for theology but this, which is 
now the chief task of the Church. But this one task has 
different aspects, which take on a varying importance 
according to the given historical situation. Missionary 
preaching is and must be different from preaching in a con- 
gregation composed of believers ; and just in the same way, 
in a world which has virtually lost all knowledge of the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ, theology has a different 
task from that incumbent on her in quieter times of assured 
*churchliness.’ In her theological work the Church must 
seek for the point where the modern man can be got at. 
And that is his interpretation of himself which is the root 
of modern secularism. Hence theology must take shape as 
a perpetual discussion and debate with this ‘ personal ’ 
conception of the world and of culture in which the secret 
of the present dissolution lies. 

The second task—secondary but of high importanee—is 
this, that the Church owes it to the world to formulate its 
beliefs in a way that will not conflict with scientific know- 
ledge. It should no longer mix up its belief in creation out 
of nothing, in the Fall, in the reconciling act of God in Christ, 
with elements of an antiquated view of the world which 
have reached us from biblical and ecclesiastical tradition. 
It will largely depend on the fearless and conscientious dis- 
charge of this task whether we are to regain the trust of the 
laity. The mixing up of the Christian message with obsolete 
metaphysics, cosmology and chronology has long been 
responsible for their loss of trust in the Church, and for 
bringing them into grave conflicts which the Church could 
and should have spared them. 

Thirdly, the Church has the task of so re-modelling the 
form of its doctrine and preaching that the man of to-day, 
whose life frankly is no longer sustained by church tradition 
and practice, shall not be estranged from the outset, or 
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revolted because he can make nothing of the old forms of 
language. There is undoubtedly a great danger—proved 
by the history of theology in the last century—lest theology, 
in order to make itself understood, should adopt the Zeitgeist 
and secularize itself by way of escaping from a false sacralism. 
But this danger ought to be no hindrance to the recognition 
and acceptance of the task. 

One among these changes must certainly be that in a 
larger degree than before the preaching of the Church to-day 
must adopt an element of doctrinal discussion. Whether 
this task ought or ought not to be combined with preaching 
proper is another question, which I should be inclined to 
answer in the negative. But alongside regular preaching in 
the narrower sense the Church is bound to make the Gospel 
intelligible to a world which has lost all knowledge and 
understanding of it, and to do so in a fashion which will 
arrest and impress the man of to-day. Alongside the duty 
of direct preaching it has the duty of indirect preaching, 
that preaching of evangelical truth which starts from the 
problems and interests of the modern man, deprives him of 
his alleged positions, and shows him the destructive and 
dissolving nature of his thinking, in order then to place 
him before the message of the living God. 

What is involved here is not a new technique but the 
gaining of a living insight. Christian theology to-day is not 
yet in a position to do this, for it is itself much too deeply 
infected with the modern spirit. Or, where this is not the 
case, it fortifies itself behind walls of traditional dogmatic 
expressions and will not venture out into open warfare with 
the adversary on his own ground. Hence there is need so 
to think through the ideas of theology that, without losing 
their dogmatic content, they will really reach the modern 
man. Theology must expose to him his existence in the 
world of modern thought, with all its lack of ‘ bonds’ and 
of a master, and then show him vividly, against that back- 
ground, what existence means in the ‘ bonds’ of faith. 

To be able to do this the Church mu&t resolve to entrust 
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the office of teaching not merely to theologians and ministers 
but also to laymen who are at home in some particular 
province. We need a Christian philosophy, a doctrine of 
existence which is deceived neither by the idealistic nor the 
materialistic ideology, but sees the reality of man’s life 
from the point of view of faith. We need a Christian psy- 
chology, the work of psychologists who even as psychologists 
never lose sight of what as Christians they know concerning 
the soul and its connexion with the body. We need a 
Christian sociology, the work of sociologists who do not 
attack the problem of society with the axioms of positivism 
or historical pantheism, but who as Christians know what 
society is and why the natural man is essentially unsocial 
or falsely socialized and who, by means of the concrete 
material with which as sociologists they are familiar, can 
illustrate the truth of the Christian thought of society. 

We need also a Christian type of history, worked out by 
historians who do not, like their predecessors of the last 
century, interpret history by the ideas of the Enlightenment, 
but who as Christians have a different and more realistic 
conception of history and therefore are capable of taking a 
quite different real view of historical facts. We even need 
a Christian natural science—the outcome of study by 
physicists and biologists who, because they are Christians, 
can detect the baseless character of certain ‘ philosophical ’ 
axioms of natural science as they find it, and who are able 
to show that in the absence of these ill-founded axioms of 
physics, the reality with which physics deals presents itself 
in quite another light than in the official ‘ scientific view of 
the world.’ Both statements are true: to-day the decisive 
matter for the Church is theology, and to-day the hour of 
the lay teacher in the Church has arrived. To me it appears 
that this aspect of the diaconate service which the first great 
deacon, Stephen, made so impressive and spiritually forceful, 
is to-day even more important than work for social relief, 
which is almost exclusively what is meant when people 
speak of the ‘ service of the Church.’ 
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And yet, theology proper must speak the chief word. 
For the Church it is a question first and foremost of dis- 
covering anew what Christian faith is. Until the Church 
knows this, it cannot teach others. And this reflection upon 
its own possessions is exactly what is meant by theology, 
whether the work be done by professional theologians or 
by laymen. In any case, it must be done thoroughly and 
with the most comprehensive relevant knowledge. Against 
the all-menacing tide of secularism there is but one break- 
water—the Word of God. The Word of God is not theology, 
for God is not a theologian. But theology is solicitude for 
the truth of God’s Word, it is labour to keep pure the fountain 
from which the living water flows. To purify this fountain 
from that which is alien and which poisons the Church, mis- 
leading the world instead of redeeming it—this is incom- 
parably the most important task of to-day. It is not theology 
that can redeem the world, but only the Word of God. But 
theology can and ought to set God’s Word once more on 
the candlestick, and show to a world imprisoned in heathen 
thought what the Word of God means and what it does not 
mean. On whether the Church recognizes this task or not ; 
on whether it devotes itself to it in entire seriousness or 
continues to dissipate its powers in activities that are merely 
peripheral ; on whether it perceives that one thing only is 
needed, namely, the re-discovery of the Gospel which has 
been lost—on all this will depend whether in this decisive 
hour the Church is once more to fail or can still be employed 
by God to do His work. 
Emit BRUNNER 
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A BACKGROUND TO THE PROBLEM 
OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN 
CHINA 


By E. R. HUGHES 


HE scope of this article is not the problem itself, but 
an attempt to get into due perspective the main 
features in the general spiritual situation with which Christian 
literature has to deal. These features should be regarded 
as factors conditioning all attempts at solution of the prob- 
lem; but in order that the standpoint of this article may 
be clear at the outset, it would be as well to state that in 
the mind of its writer none of the factors treated here may 
rightly be regarded as a determining factor. Above and 
within is the Creative Spirit, and even the saintliest of us 
can know but a small part of what the Father has in mind 
for His children. He is the one determining factor, however 
much the others may condition. 
Five aspects of the background are here given, and each 
one seems to the writer to be of prime significance. 
ILLITERACY AND SEMI-ILLITERACY.—It is important that 
this factor in the general situation should be seen in due 
perspective. It is only too little realized that there exists 
here a considerable difference between north and south. 
The percentage of illiterates in the north is held by many 
authorities to be as high as 80 for men and 98 for women. 
That is by no means the case in the south where it is held 
by some to be as low as 50 for men and 80 for women. The 
reason for this difference is that grinding penury is much 
more prevalent in the north. Poverty indeed is every- 
where, not only in the north but also in the south, where 
in big centres like Shanghai and Canton the factory system 
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draws in such large numbers from the surrounding country 
districts, and where the ricksha coolie and the casual 
labourer abound. It is also prevalent in the smaller cities 
and the innumerable villages ; a poverty wider in its extent 
and involving an even lower standard of diet and home 
comfort than is found in Western Europe and America. On 
the other hand, primary education is cheap, and since educa- 
tion has for two thousand years stood high in the estima- 
tion of the people, a remarkable number of poverty-stricken 
families manage to scrape together the dollar or two that 
is required and send some at least of their sons to school for 
two to four years. It would be difficult, south of the 
Yangtze, to find a village of two hundred families without 
a school more or less of the modern type. In the north a 
much worse state of affairs exists, and it is quite possible 
to find even fair-sized market towns without a single school. 
Yet even there the elders will deny themselves of necessities 
in order that one or the other of the juniors may ‘ read 
books.’ There is therefore beside the huge number of 
illiterates a large number of semi-illiterates, mainly of course 
men, who have been in school for two or more years. 
Although what they have learnt is far from being enough to 
give them a taste for reading, none the less they are living 
and working in a society in which what they have learnt 
is the habitual means of communication. All down the 
market street are the shop sign-boards; and if you carry a 
burden you will have a delivery note to take, and it is as 
well that you should see that what is written there corre- 
sponds with your agreement. In all the relationships of life 
so many transactions can be carried on without the use of 
the written word, and yet in so many the written word is of 
enormous convenience and practical value. So you will find 
a large number of people who will tell you that they are 
uneducated but who none the less can be seen spelling out 
the new simplified public proclamations, or leaning over the 
shoulder of a man writing something and grasping part of 
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when the revolutionary army was making its way north. 
Wherever it went its corps of propagandists got to work 
and the place was sown with literature, large-letter slogans 
on the walls and one-sheet pamphlets distributed broadcast, 
all couched in the simplest and most vivid of styles. Then 
you could see everywhere the semi-illiterate struggling down 
each line, trying to make out the sense. It was a perfect 
demonstration of the fact that there is a large class of minds 
nearly, and yet definitely not, sunk in ignorance. The 
conditions on that occasion were, of course, exceptionally 
favourable. The army came as an army of emancipation, 
and the ordinary working man was conscious of wanting 
deliverance from something that made his living so hard to 
get, took so much out of his pocket for taxes, and made 
forced labour for the military an ever-present nightmare. 
Since government on a democratic basis was to be estab- 
lished and his co-operation was definitely called for, he 
wanted very much to know what actually was going on. 

In this connexion it should be borne in mind that the 
Protestant Missions, having found the main bulk of their 
converts among the less literate classes in society, have 
always paid great attention to the matter of simple litera- 
ture. None the less, these last few revolutionary years have 
clearly demonstrated that even more courage, more imagina- 
tion, more understanding of where the shoe pinches for the 
common man, might with advantage have informed our 
writings in this class. Further, there is a widespread zeal 
nowadays in society for mass education. Government 
support is vigorously behind this, and a large number of 
young men and women have shown admirable enthusiasm 
by giving their services in night school and the like. The 
success of the movement depends to a great extent on 
whether by suitable text-books and teaching methods the 
labour of belated learning can be reduced to the minimum. 
Here Dr James Yen and his large group of returned students 
may by their indefatigable experimentation and judicious 
promotion do much to turn the scale. Assuming any 
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measure of success, there will be a large class of new readers 
ready to absorb what society and the Church has to offer. 
CoNCERNING A BIBLE-LOVING CouRCH.—The chief incen- 
tive that the Protestant Churches have had in urging and 
helping converts to read has been the conviction that love 
of the Bible and its habitual use were the first condition of 
progress in the Christian life. To the writer, after eighteen 
years of work in an inland Church composed nearly entirely 
of illiterates and semi-illiterates, and after enquiries in other 
parts of China, there is no option but to doubt the feasibility 
of this aim as it stands. As he looks back over his eighteen 
years’ work, he sees how large a part of his time and thought, 
as of that of his pastoral and evangelistic colleagues, was 
occupied in devising means and carrying out plans for 
achieving this one end. In church councils and in elders’ 
meetings, in retreats and pastoral visitation, almost as much 
as in Bible study meetings and Sunday school work, this 
always figured as of prime importance. Yet it is true to 
say that less than half, and in many cases only a few, of the 
members of any congregation can and do read their Bibles. 
The fact is the more disconcerting because you can go into 
most homes of Christians and find there a copy either of the 
whole Bible or of the New Testament. Even in the South 
Fukien Church, where thirty years ago at the coast the 
romanized script achieved a popularity it has achieved 
nowhere else in China, experienced pastors shake their 
heads over the fact that so many who can read their Bibles 
do not make a habit of doing so. The conclusion to which 
the writer is driven is that most parts of the Bible, for 
example the Epistles of Saint Paul, are in their very texture 
of thought and richness of detailed expression too difficult 
for any but exceptionally gifted religious temperaments. 
That these are found in small numbers in most congrega- 
tions and that they do find in the Bible the bread of life is 
not ignored for a moment. But that does not help the less 
literate catechumen who prepares himself or herself for 
baptism and, under the new accession of spiritual vigour 
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received, tries for a time to build up devotional habits, and 
finally slips back into dull acquiescence in mere church-going, 

In this connexion two historical facts should be borne 
in mind. One is that the great age of apostolic and sub- 
apostolic evangelization produced its fruits without a 
Christian Canon of Scripture and amongst peoples who were 
very largely illiterate. The other fact is that the Bible has 
for generations been translated into every language in 
Europe, but it is only in the countries of the North-West 
that the practice of Bible reading has been at all prevalent 
in society. 

THe New LiTERATURE.—It is well known how about 
1916 there started a movement which came to be called, 
aptly enough, the Renaissance. Peking was the scene of 
its birth, but it was not long before it spread all over the 
country. In those days Peking was a name to conjure with 
among high-school students, and they came pouring into 
the city, from the remote south and west almost as much 
as from nearer regions. These not only wrote to their less 
fortunate friends at home, but also sent them the magazines 
and books which were the talk of the town. Not only so: 
part of the new wine bubbling out of the new bottles was 
the conviction that although a book should be informed 
with all the majestic objectivity of Science (with a very 
big S), the pen existed in order that a man might express 
his personality. Hence a large number of minor publica- 
tions, issued by little groups of students, many of them 
linked by the tie of being from the same district and aiming 
at propagating the new spirit there. Further, with new 
universities and colleges being founded in other centres, the 
new leaven more and more revealed its inherent power, 
whilst the large numbers of returned students, notably from 
Japan and the United States, enlarged and enriched its scope. 
Japan had made much more progress in the direction of 
translating western books: scientific, philosophic, novels, 
belles-lettres, anything and everything. It was found to be 
considerably easier to translate from the Japanese into the 
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simplified style, and this fact lent a great fillip to that side, 
as also did the fact that after the war more students were 
attracted to France and England, and especially Germany. 
A considerably higher proportion of these students of a later 

neration showed themselves to be better citizens of the 
world than those of previous generations. The result has 
been that tidings of the new intellectual and political and 
artistic movements came through to China in more detailed 
fashion. Thus Chinese students will now bandy the names 
of the new European literary lights in a way that entirely 
reminds one of a western university highbrow. 

Out of this welter of new ideas and literary experiments 
there emerged a number of literary coteries or schools, dis- 
tinguished as much by their variety of social outlook as by 
their forms of expression. Two years ago there were four 
such competing for public interest. Dr Hu is a moving 
spirit in one school; such brilliant writers as Lu Hsin, Ko 
Me-jo and Shen Yen-pin are the backbone of other schools ; 
whilst famous women writers are not lacking. There is a 
good deal in common to these schools, since they are all 
characterized by a profound dissatisfaction with backward 
social conditions and the petty individualism which is so 
prevalent in the middle classes of society. On the other 
hand, their respective reactions, both as citizens and as 
creators of new literary forms, betray real differences ; and 
it is noteworthy that two years ago a veritable battle of the 
books sprang up, one characterized in certain circles by an 
extraordinary freedom of personal invective. However, 
more recently the spirit in literature of ‘ art for art’s sake’ 
has shown a marked tendency to give way before a spirit 
of social radicalism. The result has been a re-formation of 
literary coteries with political and social standpoints as the 
lines of demarcation. The concern for mass education is 
paralleled in this sphere by a strong desire to discover and 
promote a social culture which is not merely Chinese but 
even more proletarian in principle. 

Two allied features should be borne in mind. One is the 
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striking development that has taken place in the publishing 
and book-selling industries during these last four years. It 
is one of the sights of Shanghai to go down Foochow Road 
and see all the new publishing houses and book-shops con- 
gregated there. They confine themselves to the ‘ new 
literature,’ and although hardly anybody is making any big 
financial profits out of the writing or distributing, yet the 
business grows apace. The vast bulk of the publishing 
along these lines is done in Shanghai, but the ‘ new litera- 
ture ’ book-shop is to be found all over the country. There 
can be few cities where high school students congregate 
without one or more of these new book-shops. This is 
highly significant since it testifies to the facts, on the one 
hand, that in spite of banditry and civil war the Chinese 
Post Office and other transportation agencies continue to 
function, and, on the other, that dissemination of new ideas 
goes on at a pace which has never been seen in China before. 

The other feature is that the old culture and learning is 
by no means neglected to the extent that many people are 
inclined to think. It is true enough that school curricula 
and the mind of students generally have come more and 
more to ignore the ‘ old learning,’ and that the great majority 
of students who graduate from school and university not 
only avow that they have no use for the classics and the old 
philosophers, but actually have but a slight acquaintance 
with their ancient culture. Yet universities continue to 
require for their entrance examinations a knowledge of 
ancient history and continue to add to their libraries old 
editions of ancient books. Publishing houses such as the 
Commercial Press are issuing not only popular introduc- 
tions to the ancient writers, but also learned works on such 
subjects. A good number of the old book-shops still find a 
demand for their books, and the old style of publishing firms 
go on, a new feature of their business being the issuing of 
the classics and the like with modern punctuation. Every 
self-respecting university has a department of ‘old litera- 
ture,’ which means that some students, even though only 
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a few, take that course ; whilst in every centre of learning 
old scholars of ability and distinction can make a moderate 
living by taking private students. It is significant that the 
most widely talked of book in the last few months is Ko 
Me-jo’s Study of Chinese Ancient Society, running to over 
800 pages. It claims to be a severely scientific study, and 
along that line it has its merits, though it would appear 
that to Mr Ko the name of scientific historian may only 
be accorded to faithful disciples of Marx and Engels. 

Here, then, we have another feature of the background 
to our Christian problem. The society whose needs the 
Christian Church feels moved to serve is, in those sections 
which are most influential and able to express themselves, 
entirely conscious of having great and urgent needs, among 
them spiritual as well as material. But whereas fifteen 
years ago there was a tendency to wonder whether Christi- 
anity was not the way out, now those same sections have 
turned their back on Christianity and more especially on the 
Christian Church. They may, and in some cases do, find 
in Jesus Christ something which evokes their respect and 
admiration, but institutional religion, even that which bears 
the name of the Jesus they respect, is for the bulk of them a 
scorn and even an abomination. They know exactly what 
the enemies of Christianity in the West have had to say 
about it, and they reckon to have found in the Church of 
China the same features which to them substantiate the 
charge of obscurantism and social defeatism. Meanwhile, 
the flood of ‘ isms ’"—social, political, intellectual, artistic— 
which has swept over the country during the last few years 
has brought a certain surfeit even in the mind of youth with 
its natural appetite for new panaceas. There is a deep 
unrest, a fundamental sense of uncertainty about life and 
its meaning and possibilities. 

THE STUDENT MovEMENT.—The Renaissance, together 
with other forces at work, conspired to produce in students 
a highly sensitive class consciousness. This showed itself 
in a strong feeling that the salvation of the country depended 
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on them, with the result that for some years round about 
1919 one politica] agitation after another sprang from the 
student class. It was demonstrated that political power lay 
to their hands, and this knowledge proved a heady wine. 
Discipline in educational institutions was lax, class work 
could be scamped, and a pass in examinations relied on from 
easy-going examiners, so that from the point of view of 
academic education the scholastic situation became bad 
enough. It is wiser, perhaps, to refrain from unsympathetic 
criticism, much as it may be warranted, since the abuses in 
society and the State were of a nature which demanded 
moral protest. If no one else could make those protests, 
then it was better that youth should make them, even though 
its actions might often be hot-headedly wrong and it was 
itself morally unstable. Since the old order of suppression 
by age had shown it could not continue in a ‘ China among 
the nations,’ youth had to learn somehow what it meant to 
be free, and that meant the lesson of taking responsibility 
for its own actions. From the point of view of education 
therefore in its widest sense, the period cannot be regarded 
as merely bad. A new energy, a new passion, a new sense 
of the vital importance of politics was created—together 
with that double-edged sword, a new consciousness of the 
individual ego. Not only so, but in the sphere of training 
in group organization this period saw great developments. 
The Student Union, with its branches in every school and 
the telegraph wires at its service, might be a thorough 
nuisance to the authorities, but it was a valuable object 
lesson to students and the community at large of what 
organized group action and public opinion could be set to 
accomplish. 

Lack of space forbids any treatment of what student 
idealism and student consciousness found in and contributed 
tothe Nationalist Revolution of 1925to 1928. It must always 
be borne in mind when thinking of students that one genera- 
tion is rapidly giving place to another. So the earlier 
generation passed on into the ranks of the working revolu- 
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tionaries whilst a new generation became its ardent supporter 
in the towns and villages and in the big student centres. 
It was, however, inevitable that the juniors should be not 
only their seniors’ supporters, but also their critics, so that 
the very men who a few years before were lashing out at 
the men in position became themselves the object of attack. 
Passing on, however, to the present generation of students, 
we find something intrinsically different from mere criticism 
of nationalist officials. Students are now very much in the 
trough of a wave of depression and pessimism. The high 
hopes engendered in them as children show little signs of 
being fulfilled : many of the old abuses, political and social, 
seem to be as rampant as ever. 

To put it in a sentence, the period of tutelage which Dr 
Sun foreshadowed as inevitable before the government of 
the country could really function democratically, bears too 
close a resemblance to the period it claims to have super- 
seded, and in consequence youth is in despair. The expres- 
sion ‘to find a way out’ is one of the most poignant which 
has come into use, and is applied irrespectively to the in- 
dividual finding something to live by and for, and to society 
finding a real regeneration. There are some who say that 
there is no way out, and the only sensible thing to do is to 
pass one’s days in sluttish indifference. There are others 
whose motto is carpe diem, the full use of all the opportunities 
which the introduction of western facilities of entertainment 
affords, to which the education of girls and co-education in 
the universities lends such a fillip. 

On the other hand, a good number maintain their belief 
in the possibility of building up a new society, but are coming 
to think that the only way is to start with the ruthless 
application of force, that is to say, with something which 
will smash bourgeois private-mindedness and complacency. 
They contend that the Christian principle of love is too 
slow, too uncertain, and argue shrewdly enough that the 
Christian nations do not really believe in it when they come 
to world politics. To students of this kind, Soviet Russia 
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seems about as good a guide as a man can expect to find in 
this wretched world. In any case, to be a communist makes 
one a member of an ardent fellowship and gives one some- 
thing for which to live. On the other hand, the severest 
strain of all comes on those more sensitive spirits who revolt 
against these suggestions for the way out, but have no 
suggestion to make themselves. 

Among this last class are to be found a number of young 
Christians of the second generation, men and women who 
have been brought up in the Church, but whose habit of 
unquestioning faith has been broken up by rationalist 
arguments and the mediocre spiritual achievements of the 
Church. The situation in which these and other sons and 
daughters of the Church find themselves demands our close 
attention—an attention, by the way, which the Church’s 
educationists are giving. The problem is this, that youth, 
particularly student youth, in the Church has views of 
religion which are widely divergent from the views of its 
elders. Whereas the latter, pastors and elders in the 
students’ home Church, regard the truth as already found 
in the Christ of the creeds, the former have great difficulty 
in interpreting the creeds in terms of life, and see in Him 
only one among several guides in a search for truth. This 
problem, one well known in the West, were not insoluble 
if the two parties had confidence in each other. But that 
mutual sympathy is just what is to a large extent lacking 
just now. There is, then, a strong tendency in Christian 
student circles to be extremely critical of the Church, and 
indeed to take up the position that institutional religion has 
always been the bane of true religion in the individual. The 
situation is one fraught with immense possibilities for good 
and ill, and leaders among Christian students have an 
extremely delicate task before them, one calling for every 
atom of devotion and intellectual acumen. 

ANTI-FOREIGN, ANTI-CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-RELIGIOUS 
FEELING.—It is not the business of this article to go into 
causes for this feeling, and in any case the reader will already 
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have discerned some of the causes in what has been written 
above. There is, however, one historical reflection which 
in the writer’s view is necessary if the situation is to be 
seen in due perspective. It is that during the twenty years 
before 1925, the years of uninterrupted expansion of missions 
under the protection of the Treaties, foreign missionaries 
really made themselves somewhat free with the country. 
They slipped into thinking that their motives were so un- 
impeachable that they might go anywhere and do anything. 
They were apt to forget that the people who were after all 
their hosts had the human right to regard Christian pro- 
paganda in a different light. Human nature being what it 
is, the said hosts began in time to feel restive, especially as 
that propaganda involved a good deal of criticism of the 
way in which they managed their own affairs. Further, 
the missionary societies, having the power of the purse, 
naturally chose the best sites they could find and erected 
large numbers of institutional and residential buildings in 
the thousand odd centres in which they worked. 

The point to note here is that a large proportion of this 
real estate was a long distance from treaty ports. Again, 
it was overlooked that without definite local goodwill this 
property could not perform the functions it was expected 
to perform; and at the same time it was not sufficiently 
realized that other members of the community, who had the 
same desire to serve its interests but who could not find the 
same financial support, might come to regard these buildings 
as Ahab did Naboth’s vineyard. There was a real tempta- 
tion to such people to feel that, after all, the country was 
their native land and they knew better than these well- 
meaning foreigners what were its real interests, and therefore 
they could make a better use of the said buildings. 

These two factors would be enough to account for the 
stolid indifference which characterized the attitude of society 
in so many places when the attacks on foreign mission work 
began. Those attacks were carried out for the most part 
by small sections of the community, and the leaders were 
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actuated by varying motives—a deep and burning sense of 
patriotism in the first place, but also in many instances a 
desire to work off a private grudge or to achieve some 
ulterior end, such as the acquirement of a valuable piece of 
public property. One contention, therefore, of this article 
is that it is a mistake to regard these attacks as primarily 
or ultimately anti-foreign in the sense in which the Boxer 
movement was. For one thing, the very fact that mission- 
aries have gone all over the country and become known 
everywhere has demonstrated that they are not devils but 
human, one might almost venture to say in some cases quite 
lovable sort of people. On the other hand, the Chinese wish 
the world to understand clearly that this is their country, 
and if you have the altruistic desire to help them in their 
difficulties they must ask you to pay due attention to their 
wishes in the matter. They have a fundamental sense of 
courtesy—that courtesy which in itself is a moral quality— 
and if only free play can be given to the mutual exercise 
of this quality, exacerbating incidents may be expected to 
cease, and in time a period of truer comity to ensue. 

With regard to anti-Christian feeling, under God every- 
thing depends on the demeanour of the Christian Churches, 
the local congregations, towards their neighbours. In 
former years a good deal of prestige adventitiously came 
their way through association with the powerful foreigner. 
Now that his prestige is gone—and the western reader must 
understand that it is gone except where it is based on in- 
exhaustible sympathy and saintly devotion—the brethren 
have to live with critics next door who are only too ready 
to publish their failings. Under such conditions it is 
necessary that the Christian should be able to give a good 
account of the faith whereby he lives, an ability which has 
been far too seldom found up to the present. Here we 
impinge on one vital aspect of the literature problem itself. 

With regard to anti-religious feeling, Christianity is by 
no means the only religion subject to attack. Part of the 
official policy of the Nationalist Party is to suppress religion ; 
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and where that policy finds some local individuals with the 
requisite zeal to be pertinacious a good deal of suppressing 
may take place for the moment. To put the matter in a 
nutshell, some few months back instructions were issued to 
all local social service bureaus that the professions of 
fortune-telling and the like were to cease, and idol proces- 
sions were to stop; whilst at the end of June, according 
to Chinese press reports, the Ministry of Education ordered 
all Commissioners of Education to forbid the display of 
Christian books and magazines in educational institutions. 
This is all part of a campaign to enlighten the masses, to 
save them from the benighting influence of superstition. To 
the men who are the driving force behind this campaign, 
religion gua religion is superstition, and it is a fact of con- 
siderable significance that their leaders are students returned 
from France. The campaign may be expected to continue, 
and although it does not necessarily follow that orders will 
be rigorously carried out everywhere, the situation is one 
calculated to cause Christian workers great embarrassment 
and to involve the exercise of great patience and courage. 


Surprise may be felt that among the five headings above 
there is no heading for nationalism nor for communism. 
With regard to the former, two years ago the Nationalist 
Party would have required a heading to itself; but things 
have moved on considerably since then. The official ex- 
ponents of Dr Sun’s ‘ Three Principles ’ have, to some extent 
at any rate, lost the confidence of the people. There is an 
influential group whose aim is to cleanse the Nationalist 
Party, and there are at least three other parties in opposition. 
Also, within the last six months two new groups of thinkers 
and writers have come into existence, the ‘ Liberty League ’ 
and the ‘ Federation of Leftist Writers.’ The Nationalist 
Party, therefore, at headquarters and locally, has not time 
to do much more at the moment than deal with its opponents 
as best it may. With regard to the Communist Party, it is 
well known to be working with great vigour underground, 
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and certain areas of the country are more or less under its 
rule. It claims to have fourteen armies in the field, and 
the claim is not exaggerated beyond all bounds of truth. 
Its main influence is among the student body and among 
those many bandit forces which are found all over the 
country. What, however, the real extent of its influence 
is, must be largely a matter of personal and unverifiable 
opinion. The only safe statement is that communism proper 
and a Bolshevist régime, and also the sanguinary introduc- 
tion of such a régime, is something alien to the mind of the 
vast bulk of the population, namely, the peasant farmers ; 
but that economic conditions are, with but few local excep- 
tions, so bad that a harassed and foreboding people are 
ready to look to any quarter which gives hope of bringing 
improvement. This is the trained communist agitators’ 
opportunity, and it must be acknowledged that many of 
them take advantage of this opportunity with a disregard 
of bodily comfort and danger which is entirely sacrificial. 
Amongst such are some ex-Christians. 

In conclusion there is one element in the whole spiritual 
situation which demands one word at least. It may be 
described as the background to the background, something 
which lies behind all the features already treated, something 
which in different ways but with the same ultimate force is 
operating in most of the nations of the world. It is the 
thirst for God, the hunger for true religion and its objective 
power, and it is embodied in the words, ‘To obey Thee, 
O God, Creator Spirit, is life, the way of reality and truth 
and perfect liberty.’ Is it an exaggeration to say that in 
Europe and America, in all the so-called Christian countries, 
countless men and women are more or less conscious that 
their lives are stultified, if not worse, because they have not 
this objective basis to their existence? The development 
of education, the prevalence of political liberty and demo- 
cratic institutions, the amazing advance in the facilities of 
material civilization, all these do not bring a solution to the 
problem of what there is to live for. Even the cult of family 
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life and friendship and community service leaves men 
baffled by the enigmas they encounter, whilst the unhesitat- 
ing, unquestioning service of country or international comity 
is all in all to only a relatively small number of narrowly 
concentrated temperaments. Then come the sciences and 
the philosophies and the arts, all seeking the objective in 
the universe and life. Here a larger number of men and 
women find the solution to their individual problem, but 
the fact remains that to the wisest and the most imaginative 
in these realms of human aspiration the uncharted spaces 
cast a shadow over their souls. With the religion of Jesus 
Christ in their midst there are yet many people in the 
Christian nations who fail to find in the Christian Churches 
the religious illumination and power they need. 

This fact is well known in China; it is known also that 
the Churches are widely accused of being the servants of 
capitalism, the guardians of the status quo. So, as men’s 
hearts break away from the superstitious cults, and they 
seek they hardly know what, they yet assure themselves 
that the religion of Jesus contains nothing for them. 
Further, there is the plain challenge which the Marxian 
philosophy of history and the Third International have 
issued to Christ’s disciples : If you cannot by your principle 
of divine power and Christlike love solve the problem of 
the under dog, then know yourselves to be a sham, and 
stand out of our way that we may put our principles into 
effect. To the non-Christian, well aware that Jesus lived 
two thousand years ago and Europe was evangelized over 
a thousand years ago, the challenge seems a not unreason- 
able one. 

In the last place, it must be understood that China has 
had an unbroken tradition of intellectual and moral culture 
for two thousand years. That tradition has been developed 
and enriched in all sorts of ways, and has been built into 
the fabric of the State and family and social life. It is dis- 
counted now, the good with the bad, by the vast proportion 
of the educated men and women in the country. But there 
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is one side to that tradition, one element in its intellectual 
discipline, which has fitted in, in curiously apposite fashion, 
with the new intellectual disciplines which have come to 
China from the West. It is the fashion for the intelligentsia 
to state that the Chinese are not by temperament a re- 
ligiously minded race: a statement which history demon- 
strates to be simply untrue. What is historically true is 
that for over five hundred generations intellectual life in 
China has meant primarily the absorption of the Confucian 
philosophy of life and the universe. That philosophy, not 
by any means fathered by Confucius alone, but owing to 
him its initial impetus, is deeply imbued with the rationalist 
spirit. That does not mean that thus early something 
equivalent to the modern scientific spirit and methods of 
enquiry was born: indeed, the very accusation made by 
the moderns is that the old culture is shot through and 
through with that worst kind of subjectiveness, the uncon- 
scious and dogmatic kind. But it does mean that Confucius 
started a movement, which later generations carried on, in 
which was embodied a deep mistrust of pagan religion, its 
private-mindedness and subservience to crudely moral 
deities. A sense of the majesty of natural law was born 
and inculcated, so too a feeling that a man’s business was 
primarily to fit himself into his niche in the catena of heaven- 
ordained relationships. Behind this lay a definite concept 
of man and the universe as one whole. To men who had 
spent long years in absorbing this naturalistic and monistic 
philosophy, the Christian message, as given by the earlier 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries, sounded crude enough. 
The personal conflict between God and Satan, the efficacy 
attaching to the blood of a divine man, the stressing of 
salvation for the individual with the implied damnation 
of his unbelieving relatives, all these created an impression 
of radical dualism and individualism as an essential part of 
the Christian religion. It was difficult for a true Confucian 
to subject himself to such a system of thought. The real 
point, however, lies here : that those same excessive dualistic 
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contrasts and individualistic emphases became the very 
things which so many educated people in the West have 
found to be insoluble difficulties. So much is this the case 
that a Church which complacently maintains its old position 
is discounted now as a blind leader of the blind. 

Can the reader now understand what it means to an 
educated man in China, having lost his old lights and looking 
for new ones, to be presented with two apparently incom- 
patible activities of the God of all the universe—the activity 
which works by grace and miracle, and the activity which 
works by nature and the unerring sequence of event? Ina 
real sense this is the nerve end of the problem of Christian 
literature in China. If to the men and women who are 
going to write Christian books and pamphlets and articles 
there is no problem in such an antithesis, they will produce 
one kind of literature. So also, if the evils of the social 
order are of no great passionate concern to them, they will 
write as they write. In the inscrutable providence of God, 
such a literature may serve to hold together little companies 
of pious souls until a new and brighter day emerges. But 
there are vast numbers of men and women who are breaking 
their hearts and wasting their lives, vast numbers of children 
who are being maimed, body and soul, by the continuance 
of things as they are. Is it too much to hope that by the 
mental sweat of some prophetic souls, by sacrificial dedica- 
tion to Christ’s poor, something more can be done here and 
now to bring light to those in darkness: ‘that Thy way 
may be known upon earth and Thy saving health among 
all nations ’? 


E. R. HuGuHes 





THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA 
A MISSIONARY’S VIEW 


By JOHN McKENZIE 


N undertaking to write on the Indian situation I fear 
I have undertaken a task that will seriously tax my 
powers. I am writing in the middle of July, when the 
situation continues to be almost as hopeless as ever, in spite 
of the Viceroy’s speech of the 9th of July. Further, I am 
writing in Bombay, which is the storm centre of the civil 
disobedience movement. Here and at the present moment 
it is almost as difficult to write with any kind of detachment 
on the situation as a whole as I conceive it would be for a 
journalist to write an article on the political situation from 
the midst of a battle. One’s mind is inevitably to a con- 
siderable degree obsessed by the things that are going on 
around ; and one wonders whether anything that one may 
say will have any relevance by the time that it will appear 
in print. 

On the other hand, the mere fact that we should have 
passed through these months of strife and confusion has 
given rise to questions which it may be worth while trying 
to answer, in the hope that, even if in the meantime peace 
should be restored, one may be able to shed some light on 
the inner meaning of the struggle. In the whole history 
of the relations between the East and the West there has 
never been a time when misunderstanding has been so deep 
or so widespread. Much of this misunderstanding has been 
almost inevitable. It has been the outcome of failure on 
the part of perfectly honest and well-intentioned people to 
know facts or to realize the real significance of facts which 


they have known. Part of the misunderstanding has not 
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been inevitable. It has been the outcome of wickedness, 
sometimes subtly disguised as virtue, sometimes open, gross 
and calculating. 

India and the West have simply lost touch with each 
other. I say ‘the West ’ advisedly, because it is not merely 
in Great Britain that misunderstanding exists. I believe 
it exists no less but rather more in America and on the 
continent of Europe. And the misunderstanding is by no 
means confined to those who are unsympathetic with Indian 
claims. It is as apparent among those who support them. 
Almost every day one finds in Reuter’s telegrams reports 
which reveal serious failure on the part of even the best- 
informed people in the West to grasp the real significance 
of events, or the spirit which animates the people of India, 
It is equally true that the leaders of opinion in India have 
lost touch to a large degree with the mind of the West. 
The whole situation is tragic in the extreme. 

The position of the missionary, especially of the British 
missionary, is in these days one of extreme difficulty. We 
are deeply concerned in the struggle. We dare not be coldly 
neutral, and yet most of us find it impossible to join a party. 
Many of us have felt that our great function as Christian 
missionaries is that of interpreters and reconcilers, but the 
exercise of that function is not easy. Almost all our Indian 
friends are in full sympathy with the Congress position, and 
many of them find it difficult to understand why we do not 
go all the way with them. Some of them would have us 
protest in the name of Christ against this and that action 
of Government, and they are obviously perplexed when we 
explain to them the impossibility of our doing this in the 
simple way which they desire. Others say more cate- 
gorically of all who are unable to accept the Congress pro- 
gramme, ‘ He that is not with us is against us.’ 

It is obviously of first importance that we should seek 
at a time like this to prevent political feeling from cutting 
the bonds which unite us to so many of those who are in the 
thick of the struggle. A great strain is being put on many 
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friendships, and we do feel some ground for thanksgiving 
when our friendships stand the strain. I believe in more 
than one part of India small companies of missionaries have 
been meeting with Indian public men for frank discussion 
of the situation and for the consideration of possible ways 
of reconciliation, and we have reason to hope that mis- 
sionaries may be of some service in the work of peace- 
making. But of this I cannot say more now. Some of us 
were deeply moved at a recent meeting of a few missionary 
and Indian non-Christian friends, when the latter said that 
they believed that the missionaries were the people who 
were best fitted to help in the present crisis because they 
were entirely disinterested. 

My chief object in this short article is to try to do some- 
thing to remove some part of the misunderstanding of the 
Indian situation which exists in many minds in the West. 
People ask us why the announcement of an opportunity of 
securing a greater measure of reform than had ever been 
offered before should have been followed by a movement 
that amounts almost to rebellion. One cannot give a brief 
answer to this question, but it should be borne in mind 
that such a movement could not have arisen without the 
wakening of political consciousness which successive measures 
of constitutional reform have occasioned. Impatience has 
been quickened by the vision of the goal. Impatience may 
manifest itself in various ways, and there are circumstances, 
only the most important of which I can mention, which 
explain the form it has actually taken. 

Let it be remembered first of all that the people of India 
do not endure with equanimity what they consider the 
stigma of being regarded as a subject people. It is curious 
that so many British people should find this difficult to 
understand, and that there should be so much surprise that 
the benefits of British rule are not more fully appreciated. 
Is it not just what we should expect in a people of high 
intelligence and keen sensitiveness, moving towards freedom 
but not yet free, that they should resent the very existence 
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of the last vestiges of foreign domination, however bene- 
volent ? Have we in the West become so secure in the 
enjoyment of independence that we are incapable of entering 
imaginatively into the feelings of an Indian in reading, say, 
the following words in the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act of 1919: ‘ The time and manner of each advance 
can be determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsi- 
bility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples’? It may be said that the extremist politicians 
have shown an unreasonable impatience not only of policy 
but of facts. I am prepared to grant this, but I am now 
trying to give a psychological explanation, not a justification 
of their actions. 

Added to the resentment that is felt at the continuance 
of the mere fact of political determination from without is 
the widespread and growing belief that Great Britain holds 
India for purposes of economic exploitation, that she intends 
still to hold India for these purposes, and that there is no 
sincerity in any promises made to the contrary. These are 
allegations that touch British people on a delicate spot, 
and they are intended to do so. Is there any truth in these 
charges ? It is for ourselves to say. Very few even of 
the bitterest opponents of the British Government accuse 
the Viceroy or Mr Benn of insincerity or of selfish motives. 
But on the other hand there are the utterances of prominent 
public men, which have been taken not entirely without 
reason as confirmation of the worst suspicions which ex- 
tremist leaders have entertained. I think, for example, of 
various articles in the Daily Mail, some of them by men 
whose names carry great weight. These articles are avidly 
read in India. One of them, by Lord Rothermere, entitled, 
‘What India means to us,’ has been given specially wide 
publicity, and almost every Nationalist newspaper has 
drawn attention to sentences in it such as the following: 
*Do the electors who are the rulers of India realize that 
without Indian trade it is impossible to maintain the dole 
and pension services of Britain?’ and ‘The promise of 
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Dominion Status should be cancelled and not confirmed.’ 
Lord Rothermere did not mean to play into the hands of 
the extremists, but his article has, I believe, been more 
valuable to them for propaganda purposes than any one 
of their own writings. Lord Rothermere is only one of 
many whose words and writings are communicated to India. 
While I have been writing, Mr Winston Churchill has been 
reported as saying that Dominion Status for India was 
impossible in the lifetime of anyone now living. It may be 
wrong of the people of India to doubt the sincerity of British 
promises, but they certainly have had great provocation. 

I mention another thing, without which the present 
movement is quite unintelligible. British rule has meant 
peace and order for the people of India. These are blessings, 
but it is a question whether they are entirely unqualified 
blessings. One commonly hears in India the complaint that 
the British have emasculated them. It is not to be wondered 
at that the new nationalism should have manifested itself 
in a spirit that has led people, especially young people, to 
adventure and sacrifice. Over and over again one has 
heard it said that freedom can never be got as a gift, it must 
always be won. The satyagrahis (non-co-operators) who have 
put themselves in the way of blows from lathis (heavy 
sticks, with which the police are armed) and imprisonment 
have the feeling that they are soldiers of freedom, and the 
non-violent warfare which they wage is commended as ‘a 
moral substitute for war.’ Their sacrifices are compared 
with those of the young men of Europe during the great war. 
Whatever judgment we may form on this, it is our business 
at least to understand the psychological significance of it. 

I have been led personally to adopt very radical views 
on the subject of the duty of the British Government in 
regard to India. I am convinced that nothing should be 
withheld in the way of constitutional reform which the 
representatives of the people of India unite in asking. I 
have come to this position not on the ground that there is 
anything abstractly wrong or un-Christian in the present 
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political relationship between Great Britain and India. I 
should greatly have preferred that the relaxation of British 
control should have been gradual, but I see no hope of a 
happy solution in this way. I have been greatly impressed 
by the ability and fairness with which the Simon Commission 
have done their work, but their Report has one fatal defect 
—it reveals a complete failure to understand the mind of 
the people of India, and no attempt to put their scheme 
into operation can have the slightest hope of success. 

The question will be asked—indeed, it is continually 
being asked—whether any scheme of self-government can 
be expected to succeed. This is a difficult question to 
answer. I do not believe that any except the wildest 
extremists desire to renounce British co-operation. What 
they do desire is that the co-operation should be on terms 
of equality. But it is not possible to begin to discuss any kind 
of co-operation till somehow confidence has been restored. 
It is not to be restored by any device that is dictated by 
purely commercial or political motives. The editor of The 
Indian Social Reformer wrote on the 12th July : 


The spirit of mutual trust between Great Britain and India which 
Lord Irwin wants, and all Englishmen and Indians of goodwill want, 
cannot be attained on a commercial or military basis. On the contrary, 
attempts to reach it exclusively on these planes will only aggravate the 
problem, Mutual trust between the two peoples, which really stand for 
the Eastern and the Western ideals, can come only from spiritual under- 
standing and co-operation. 


I believe these words are true. Indeed, some of us are 
only a little less apprehensive of the dangers of a settlement 
with commercial motives, than of those of continued conflict. 
If we are going to continue to have any influence in India, 
we must once and for all free ourselves from all unworthy 
thoughts and feelings regarding her, above all of the idea 
that she exists chiefly as a field for profit or adventure for 
us. If the Rothermere spirit prevails, it will cost us the 
loss of all the influence we possess in India, and it ought to. 
For long Mr Gandhi has been pleading for a change of 
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heart on the part of the rulers and of the British people. 
The phrase probably strikes us as sentimental, and we do 
not like sentiment. Let us then try to put the idea which 
he seeks to express in other words: We have to learn to 
think differently about India. There may be unscrupulous 
and unreasonable men among the public men of India, just 
as there are among those of Great Britain, but I am con- 
vinced that the majority are honourable and reasonable, 
and that if we could get confidence restored the discussion 
of schemes of reform would certainly be greatly simplified. 
I cannot say how confidence is to be restored, but I wish to 
emphasize one point which I think is relevant. I have 
spoken of the way in which India and the West have lost 
touch with each other. This loss of touch is partly the 
outcome of a peculiarity of Indian psychology to which too 
little attention has been given. We in the West in our 
political thinking concern ourselves primarily with measures, 
and personalities take a secondary place. In India per- 
sonalities are primary and measures secondary. We shall 
never in our thinking about Indian politics get anywhere 
unless we recognize this elementary fact. At the present 
time we have, on one hand, British people scrutinizing 
schemes and, on the other, Indians examining motives and 
judging personalities. When the Indian speaks of a change 
of heart he really means a change in the motives which 
public men avow or reveal in their attitude to India. 

The whole situation is extraordinarily confused, and it 
is difficult to offer any suggestions that are likely to be of 
value after the changes that two months more must work. 
But there are two things which I shall venture to suggest, 
and I think they ought to appeal to all who try to see all 
human relationships from the Christian standpoint. 

In the first place, is it too much to ask that men of 
influence in Great Britain should cease to compromise not 
merely the Government but all of us who are British by 
proposals for the dishonouring of all our undertakings to 
India ? 
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And secondly, is it too much to ask that all of us should 
seek to free ourselves from those habits of mind that lead 
us in our thinking about India to attitudes of superiority, 
whether these express themselves in pride of authority or 
in patronage ? There is a new national consciousness in 
India which resents, and rightly resents, both of these, and 
which specially resents language about a ‘sacred trust’ 
committed to us in India, when it comes from men who are 
moved by selfish interest. 

I am convinced that if the people of India could be made 
to feel that the British people really desired to co-operate 
with them not as superiors but as equals in the work of 
providing for the future government of the land, there is 
the possibility of a co-operation far richer and more beneficial 
than any we have known in the past. The people of India, 
in spite of much that has been said in recent years which 
might seem to belie the statement, are not unmindful of 
the many benefits which they have received from the British 
connexion, and in the depth of their hearts they are not 
unhopeful of the continuance of great mutual benefits from 
a connexion freely accepted and maintained. The Round 
Table Conference has seemed to many of us to provide a 
means whereby this hope may be realized, and as I write 
we still hope and pray that it may be possible for it to meet 
in an atmosphere that may ensure a lasting settlement. 

Joun McKENZIE 





RELIGION AND IRRELIGION IN 
ISRAEL 


By JOHN STUART CONNING, D.D. 


if is not easy to make an accurate appraisal of the 

religious situation among the Jews. This is in part 
due to the nature of their religion. There are things about 
Judaism that can hardly be called religious at all. It is 
not a religious philosophy. Beyond its cardinal doctrine 
of the unity of God it has no authorized creed. Even the 
thirteen articles formulated by Maimonides in the twelfth 
century have never received more than a partial acceptance. 
What is characteristic of Judaism is not its metaphysics 
but its ordinances. It has built up a ritual, one of the 
most elaborate ever devised, to cover the conduct of the 
Jew in all its details for every waking hour from the first 
day of Tishri to the last day of Elul, and from the cradle to 
the grave. No part of his life falls outside these ordinances, 
and for every one a divine sanction has been found. They 
constitute the Law as given by God to Moses for the guid- 
ance of Israel through all generations. 

In the sixteenth century the 613 precepts of the Law 
were codified by Joseph Caro in the Schulchan Aruch which 
is the authorized guide book of the orthodox Jew. Obedi- 
ence to these regulations constitutes his religion. He 
knows no other standard. In them he hears the voice of 
the Eternal saying, ‘ This do, and thou shalt live.’ Failure 
to hear and obey is sin. In these duties there is no great 
or small, social customs and dietary laws are equally 
obligatory with the requirements of worship. The cleansing 
of a vessel is no mere household performance, it is a high 
religious observance. The orthodox Jew believes that 


obedience to these obligations ensures the favour of God, 
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that every observance or neglect is recorded in God’s book, 
and that his fate in the life to come depends upon whether 
the balance is on the debit or credit side of his account. 

In this form Judaism does not rank high as a religion. 
It lends itself too readily to lip service and formality. As 
in our Lord’s day ceremonial ‘ piety ’ may go hand in hand 
with defective character. When the mere observance of 
traditional rites is believed to be the channel of secret 
benefits there is little to distinguish such acts from rank 
superstition. This is not to say that among observant Jews 
there is no spiritual aspiration. Devout souls have always 
found a way to God quite apart from the labyrinthine 
ways of Talmudical Judaism. Those who know the Jewish 
people are well aware that among them may be found many 
like Simeon and Anna who wait ‘for the consolation of 
Israel.’ But it must be remembered that as a way of life 
the religion of Moses is just as defective to-day as it was 
nineteen centuries ago. Everything that Christ had to say 
about it then He says to-day. 

What makes it especially difficult to estimate the real 
religious situation among Jews of our own time, however, 
is the revolutionary changes now taking place in their life 
and thought. Orthodox Judaism is a religion of the ghetto. 
It needs the shelter of the ghetto for its maintenance. To- 
day the ghetto is largely a memory. Its walls have fallen, 
and Jews, everywhere emancipated, share the common life 
of the world. The ancient faith is no longer secluded from 
Gentile influences. It is being tested in the open marts 
and forums of the world. Three influences in particular are 
putting Judaism to the proof : 

First of all, it has met industrialism. This is an influ- 
ence upon which orthodoxy had not counted. The factory, 
warehouse and department store have no regard for religious 
peculiarities. The Jew, whether manufacturer, factory hand 
or shopkeeper, finds his religion a hindrance and not a help 
in gaining a livelihood. The observance of the Saturday 
Sabbath, the dietary laws and other traditional observances 
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become increasingly difficult and irksome. He is compelled 
every day to compromise and make adjustments which lead 
him farther and farther away from his earlier habits and 
ideals. 

Then traditional Judaism finds its claims and authority 
challenged by modern thought. It stepped out of the 
shelter of the mediaeval ghetto, where its own culture reigned 
supreme, to be subjected to the scrutiny of science and 
philosophy. Western knowledge has called in question its 
fundamental conceptions and scouts the notion of divine 
sanctions for its most hallowed customs. 

Still another factor in modern life that militates against 
the ancient faith is the daily contact of the Jew with his 
neighbours. Separation from non-Jews is the conception 
around which Judaism is organized. It has elevated ex- 
clusiveness into a religion. The peculiar customs and 
dietary laws which give to Jews their Jewishness are all 
designed to make them a people apart. This is the root 
idea of the Hebrew word kadosh (holy). To be ‘a holy 
people ’ means to remain separate from other races. ‘ Ye 
shall be holy unto me: for I the Lord am holy, and have 
separated you from the peoples that ye should be mine.’ 
The exaggeration by Jews of an essential religious principle 
into complete racial exclusiveness can no longer be main- 
tained. The daily associations of the modern Jew are not 
conducive to racial separateness. The meetings on the 
street and in business, at the political gathering and social 
functions, over the telephone, across the conference table, 
with endless variations, wear away bit by bit the notion 
that companionship with his Gentile neighbours involves 
spiritual peril. 

The cumulative effect of these and other influences has 
been revolutionary. Wherever we look throughout the 
world, we see traditional Jewish life in a state of flux. 
Jewish leaders everywhere are showing the utmost concern 
for the future of their people. Their councils are filled with 
lamentations and forebodings. Things are not as they were, 
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and no amount of repining can turn back the hands on the 
dial. The people are in perplexity, and the pathos of the 
situation is only augmented by the distracted voices of 
Jewish official leaders. In one of his essays dealing with 
current religious problems, Rabbi Mordecai M. Kaplan says : 

The most heartbreaking disillusionment which we Jews have faced in 
our entire history has been the one following the removal of our civil and 
political disabilities. The least we expected was that we would hence- 


forth find it easier to be Jews. The fact is that it was never so hard to 
be a Jew as nowadays. 


Another utterance in the same key was recently sounded 
by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise in one of his sermons in New 
York. His theme was ‘ The Agony of Israel.’ He said : 


The agony of Israel is that we bear ourselves for the most part as if 
there were nothing to safeguard, nothing more to cherish, nothing left 
to preserve, and as if there were to be no future—this the end. Religion ! 
Are we not becoming its destroyers rather than its guardians? There is 
something which calls itself religion current in certain smug circles of 
Jewish life here and in other lands. For the most part it is nothing more 
than a poor pulseless imitation or simulation of a decorously unvital 
mysticism. And save for this there is little, if any, so-called religion in 
the household of Israel—orthodoxy being almost as dead as reform. 


These among many voices out of the night indicate 
that all is not well with our Jewish brethren. They have 
reached another crisis in their long and eventful history. 
Among the many movements which agitate the Jewries of 
the world, a few of the more distinctive may be noted. 
There is in many quarters openly expressed dissatisfaction 
with Judaism, and the frankest possible criticism of its 
failure to meet the demands of modern life. Dr Melamed, 
editor of The Reflex, thus comments on orthodoxy : 


The Hebrew term galuth does not only signify dispersion. Its true 
meaning to-day is ‘ sighing under the yoke of an oppressor.’ Rabbinic 
Judaism is a greater galuth for the Jew than all the oppressions of all the 
anti-Semitic governments combined. The reaction to oppression on the 
part of a government is either resistance or attempt at revolution, but 
the reaction to the oppression of rabbinic Judaism is the destruction of 
the Jewish soul and mind. Rabbinic Judaism is choking the Jew to 
death intellectually and spiritually. 
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Following such dissatisfaction we observe a steady dis- 
integration of the ancient faith. This proceeds on various 
lines. Liberal and reformed Judaism seek to meet the 
revolt against rabbinism by discarding the distinctive 
ceremonies of traditional Jewish culture and focussing upon 
ethical monotheism as the one essential element of Judaism. 
Conservatives, while in theory holding to the orthodox 
faith, in practice abandon its most rigorous obligations. 
Chassidism along with a rigid orthodoxy fosters those 
mystical elements in Judaism which are generally repressed. 

But what is giving Jewish leaders most concern is the 
entire abandonment of the synagogue by large masses of 
the people. A multitude of Jews to-day has no connexion 
with organized religion. In the old days rabbinic Judaism 
was the cement that held all the Jewish atoms together. 
Under the corrosive influences of modern life that bond is 
disintegrating. Each year the number of observant Jews 
is steadily decreasing, and the synagogue has no lure to woo 
back the wanderers to the heritage of Israel. It is the racial 
tie rather than the religious that binds Jews_together, and 
that is slowly slackening under the pressure of modern 
social conditions. Even the ghettos of Poland, where for 
centuries orthodoxy held undiminished sway, and from which 
valiant defenders of the faith were drawn to fortify the 
wavering Jewries of the West, are themselves to-day in 
need of support. Jewish life in those areas of Soviet Russia 
which were once the home of the staunchest orthodoxy, under 
the anti-religious communist campaign is being reduced to 
the most dire straits. 

The religious instinct, however, is deep in the heart of 
the Jew, and in spite of prevalent widespread irreligion 
there is in many quarters a real search for spiritual satisfac- 
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tion. For young Jewish working people socialism has 


taken the place of Judaism. They claim that its doctrine 
of human brotherhood and its call to humanitarian service 
adequately replace orthodoxy. Others are seeking satisfac- 
tion in new thought, ethical culture, theosophy, spiritism 
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Christian Science and other modern cults. Christianity 
also is having its chance. Jews to-day are more open- 
minded than they have been for many generations. Eman- 
cipation and liberal tolerance are leading them to examine 
the faith from which they have been so long estranged. 
Many are reading the New Testament and other Christian 
literature, listening to messages over the radio, and occa- 
sionally visiting Christian churches. 

The work of various denominations for the Jews is also 
having its effect. More than one hundred thousand Jews 
in Eastern Europe since the war have entered the Christian 
Church. While political influences in these lands have 
doubtless played an important part in the conversions 
reported, due recognition must also be given to the pre- 
paratory work of Christian teachers and evangelists whose 
self-denying service opened a way for their public acknow- 
ledgment of a change of faith. In other lands, especially 
in the West, many Jews dissatisfied with Judaism are 
finding the answer to their deepest longings in the faith of 
Christ. In America, at least twenty thousand Jews are 
now connected with various Christian churches. 

What is of special significance is the changing attitude 
of Jews to Jesus. The long silence concerning the greatest 
Jew of history is passing away. The mute years were 
effectively ended when Professor Joseph Klausner, of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, published in Hebrew his 
scholarly and critical study, Jesus of Nazareth. His Jesus 
is far from being the Jesus of the New Testament or of 
Christian experience, but it has meant much that an eminent 
Jewish scholar should write about Jesus at all, that he 
should defend Him from the scurrilous inventions of the 
Toldoth Yeshu and declare that Jews should accept Him as 
a great teacher. 

Other Jews have gone farther and have confessed to the 
spell cast over them by a study of Christ’s unique personality. 
The great Jewish physicist, Albert Einstein, declared 
recently : ‘lama Jew, but I am enthralled by the luminous 
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figure of the Nazarene.’ When Gustave Lazlo published 
his Spires, Bells and Dreams a year or so ago, picturing a 
representative Jewish gathering assembled in Prague offering 
an unqualified allegiance to Jesus, he was reproached by 
many of the Jewish leaders of England. In defence he 
published in the Morning Post, of London, a letter in which 
he declared : 


The movement for the recognition of Christ by the Jews is not a 
fantasy arising from the brain of the author of Spires, Bells and Dreams, it 
is a fact ; not only in Hungary, where the movement has taken definite 
form, but in the hearts and minds of many men like myself, traders, men 
of affairs, the fact that Christ is the only leader who can take us anywhere 
worth going to. 

The movement to which Gustave Lazlo refers is an 
* Alliance of Jews who believe in Jesus.’ According to 
Dr Foeldes, a prominent lawyer of Budapest who is the 
leader of the movement in Hungary, the whole land is astir, 
and the movement is spreading in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, America and other lands. Members are Jews connected 
with either the synagogue or church. They accept both 
Testaments. The only requirement for admission to the 
Alliance is a confession of faith in Christ. This is the sole 
bond that holds them together. They may differ in many 
things, observe either Saturday or Sunday as the Sabbath, 
but all unite in a personal allegiance to Christ and a sincere 
purpose to follow Him. 

An interesting movement has also taken form in America, 
under the direction of Solomon Shwayder, a well-known 
business man of Denver. His proposal is to bring together 
an accredited Sanhedrin of seventy Jewish leaders in Jeru- 
salem, whose chief duty it will be to review the action of 
the Sanhedrin that condemned Jesus and issue a pronounce- 
ment concerning it. The personnel of the council, which is 
now being selected, will include rabbis, lawyers and business 
men recognized for their fairness and good judgment. It 
is proposed to present to this council the best evidence 
obtainable, from both Jews and Christians, of the character 
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of Jesus and the legality of the procedure by which He was 
condemned. 

All these movements are indicative of the wide unrest 
prevalent throughout the Jewish world. Jewish leaders are 
well aware of the seriousness of the situation and are making 
heroic efforts to hold the people in some measure true to 
the faith of their fathers. In America the lack of Jewish 
education is recognized as one of the most acute problems 
that Jews must face if the drift into irreligion is to be stayed. 
Dr Melamed says : 


As far as knowledge of Jewish theory and practice is concerned, the 
Jewish child in America knows as much as the Eskimo child, Ignorance 
of everything Jewish among Jewish children is appalling. I daresay 
that sixty per cent of the boys and ninety per cent of the girls have not 
heard the name of any of the great prophets of Israel. A great many of 
them do not even know who Moses was. 


Efforts are now being made to meet this clamant need 
through the erection of Talmud Torahs, the organization of 


modern curricula and the expenditure of ten million dollars 
annually for qualified teachers. But even yet not more 
than twenty-five per cent of the young people receive any 
religious instruction whatever. 

With the rise of modern Zionism, Jewish leaders were 
filled with high hopes that in the ancient homeland it would 
be possible for orthodoxy to recover its pristine vigour. 
Orthodox Jews cherished the dream that in the land of 
their forefathers a Jewish state would be established, in 
which the exclusiveness of the ghetto could be depended 
upon to preserve a Jewish life uncontaminated by alien 
contacts. Arthur Ruppin declared Zionism to be ‘ the last 
desperate stand of the Jews against annihilation.’ And 
Rabbi Joel Blau in 1922 stated the situation thus : 


If looking both within and without—but particularly within—we find 
this unnatural perversion of Jewish individuality through promiscuous 
contact with diverse civilizations, then the best solution for the Jewish 


problem is to separate the Jewish type from ‘entangling alliances,’ restore 
35 
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it to its pristine character and give it full play to develop in keeping 
with its own inner law. And this means the gradual repatriation of the 
Jew in Palestine. The cure of all Jewish ills lies in geography. 


But the hopes of Jewish leaders are not being realized. 
The Balfour Declaration, as interpreted by the British 
Government, affords no basis for the aspirations of political 
Zionism, while the active opposition of the present Arab 
and Christian population of Palestine—five times greater 
than that of the Jews—postpones indefinitely the realiza- 
tion of Zionist dreams. The gradual shifting of the Jewish 
aim from political to cultural Zionism presents an ideal 
more likely to be attained within a reasonable period, but 
there is not the slightest prospect that that culture will be 
of the sort that will revitalize and sustain the languishing 
orthodox Jewries of the world. 

What is of especial interest to missionary workers at 
the present time is the determined opposition of Jewish 
leaders to all missionary propaganda among their people, 
and the defensive measures which are being employed for 
their protection. Jewish opposition is nothing new, only 
to-day it is more open and aggressive. In the old days 
defensive efforts were confined to the Jews themselves. 
Warnings were issued from the synagogue and the Jewish 
press, and the most drastic measures were devised to prevent 
defection to the dominant faith. To-day the appeal is 
made also to Christians, and from platform and press the 
Christian missionary program is assailed. A characteristic 
utterance was made in the Hibbert Journal for April 1929, 
by Dr Claude G. Montefiore, of London. The occasion for 
his article was the publication by the Church of England, 
in connexion with its forward missionary movement, of a 
* Call from the Jewish World.’ This ‘ call ’ Dr Montefiore 
describes as ‘ an imaginary S.O.S. audible only to Christian 
ears.’ The plea of the Report for sympathy and kindness 
toward the Jew as essential to the effective presentation of 
the Gospel he receives with the following caustic comment : 

1 In Report VI of the ‘ World Call Series,’ The Call to East and West. 
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So far so good. But the new method will fail no less than the old. 
You are not going to kill Judaism any more than you killed Home Rule 
by kindness. If we dislike anti-Semitic hostility and hatred, we perhaps 
dislike condescending amiability and soft soap even more. Moreover, 
over and above all anti-Semitism there is nothing which so militates 
against good and friendly relations between Jews and Christians as the 
efforts of conversionists. If these stopped everywhere to-morrow, those 
relations would very soon be improved. The missionaries and their 
efforts are a perpetual irritant, a constantly running sore. 


In America the propaganda of Jews against the evangeliz- 
ing efforts of Christians is particularly persistent and voci- 
ferous. One of the most active in this field is Rabbi Israel 
Goldstein, of New York. He appeared before the Home 
Missions Council, which represents the evangelical Churches 
of the United States and Canada, at its annual meeting 
in Atlantic City, January 1929, to protest against missionary 
work for Jews by denominations belonging to the Council. 
When an official reply was given insisting that ‘every group 
of people has the right to propagate its faith,’ he issued ‘ A 
Challenge to the Christian Mission to the Jew’ in the Jewish 
Tribune, in which he allowed that Christian missionary effort 
might be justified among uncivilized races of the earth, 
and then asks : 


How can the same justification apply with regard to the Jews? One 
thing has to be proved before that can be granted—that Judaism itself 
is not adequate for the purpose of inducing a highly moral and ethical 
life. Let the Christian missionary go to the Indian, the Eskimo, the 
savage and the heathen in the uncivilized areas of the globe, or let 
him reclaim as he is doing the backsliding in his own fold. Toward the 
Jew his effort is superfluous, because the good Jew does not need to be 
improved, and the wicked Jew if incorrigible is incorrigible to either 
influence, and if amenable to improvement can probably be improved 
by the influence of Judaism at least as readily as by the influence of 
Christianity. 

This propaganda against Christian work for the Jews is 
supplemented by various agencies, all designed to dis- 
courage such effort or win active Christian sentiment against 
it. Jewish tracts, setting forth the high character of 
Judaism, are widely circulated among Christians. The 
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radio is extensively used to exalt Judaism and demonstrate 
that Christianity has really nothing to contribute to it, 
Various goodwill movements, in every way laudable in their 
intent, have largely yielded to Jewish propaganda, for Jews 
demand as a condition of fellowship with Christians that all 
efforts to Christianize Jews shall be abandoned. 

And what deserves a great deal more consideration by 
Christians than it has ever received is the promulgation by 
Jews in current literature of their views concerning Jesus. 
In a day when Christians have learned to appreciate the 
Man of Nazareth as He is seen against the background of 
His own land and His own times, Jewish authors do not 
hesitate to say that He was nothing more than that—the 
product of Jewish development on Jewish soil, a Jew who 
lived and died a Jew, who never claimed divinity and never 
dreamed of founding a new religion. Such volumes as 
Ludwig’s Son of Man and Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth are 
a distinct challenge to the Church. We need a new apolo- 
getic concerning Jesus. We must state the Christian faith 
in the light of Jewish assertions, the historic facts and 
Christian experience. The present Jewish situation de- 
mands this of us. It is becoming more obvious every day 
that the whole problem of the relationship of the Church 
to the Synagogue revolves about the person of Jesus. 
Christians are being put on the defensive, and it is high 
time that they bore full and convincing testimony to Jesus 
as He was and is—the Christ of God. 

It is truly providential, in a day like this when Jews are 
passing through the most revolutionary changes they have 
experienced since the fall of their state, when they are 
slipping the old moorings and venturing out upon strange 
currents, that the International Missionary Council should 
have accepted work for the Jews as an integral part of its 
missionary responsibility. At the request of the Budapest- 
Warsaw Conferences, and by the action of the Jerusalem 
meeting of the Council, giving the Gospel to the Jewish 
people is now in the place which Christ meant it to occupy 
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as a definite part of His great commission. These actions, 
with the appointment by the Council of an International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, and the 
determination formed at Williamstown to establish a central 
office and secure a secretary to give direction to the program 
of the Council, mark the most important steps that have been 
taken in the work of Jewish evangelization since the first 
century. We may hope that as a result of wise counsels 
and wide co-operation a way may be found to bring the 
race of Jesus and His followers everywhere into a common 
allegiance to Christ as Lord. When that day arrives the 
long estrangement between Jew and Christian will end, and 
the advent of the time for which the ages have waited and 
prophets and apostles have looked will be at the door. 
JoHun Stuart CONNING 





THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
EVANGELISM 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO EGYPT 


By S. A. MORRISON 


NE of the most encouraging features of modern 
evangelism is a willingness to cast a critical eye over 

its own accepted bases. Everywhere recognition is being 
given to the fact that evangelism is not the simple thing 
that it was once supposed to be. As the whole process of 
education underwent a revolution when its theory and 
practice were submitted to critical study in the light of 
modern science and psychology, so there is a growing feeling 
that the whole process of evangelism in regard to its nature, 
its objective and its methods calls no less for scientific study 
to-day. No longer are the medical missionary and the 
educationist looked upon as ‘ trained specialists,’ while the 
evangelist is just ‘the ordinary missionary.’ No longer, 
we trust, will new missionaries after a brief period of language 
study be thrust without any special preparation into the 
midst of their evangelistic task, to find out by painful 
experience how not to present their message. No longer 
will the missionary community be divided between those 
who advocate respectively the ‘ direct’ or the ‘ indirect ’ 
method of preaching; or between those who work for 
conversions and those who believe only in the permeation 
theory ; or between those who feel that evangelism is being 
crowded out of our missionary institutions and those who 
claim that by their very nature these institutions are essenti- 
ally evangelistic—all convinced (and to some measure 
rightly) of the truth of their position and yet not able always 


to give adequate reasons for their conviction. 
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Successful evangelism cannot be a mere matter of chance. 
There must be reasons why certain types of work are more 
successful than others. Amongst the foremost of these 
reasons shines out, by common consent, the spiritual keen- 
ness and saintliness of the worker himself. But all enthusi- 
astic and saintly evangelists do not meet with equal success. 
Other considerations must have some bearing on the ultimate 
result, such as the objectives aimed at, the methods adopted 
and the worker’s consciousness of the facts of the situation 
which constitutes his environment. There must be some 
relationship between the mind and attitude of the people 
addressed, the form in which the Christian message is 
presented and the spiritual response which is evoked. The 
danger here is not so much that we should forget the 
supremacy of the Holy Spirit as that through the limitations 
of our own preconceptions we may restrict the power of 
His working. Evangelism should at all times be as efficient 
as we can humanly make it, but especially in these days of 
financial retrenchment when institutional work is often 
saved at the expense of evangelistic workers. And if this 
is true of other fields it is pre-eminently true of Moslem 
lands, where results in the past have appeared so disappoint- 
ing and so incommensurate with the efforts expended. 

Up to the present time a beginning has been made in 
two directions towards a systematic and critical study of 
evangelism in Egypt. For a year and a half a group has 
been meeting in Cairo once a month with the express purpose 
of overhauling our methods of approach to Moslems. Then 
in December 1929 the first, we trust, of a series of Near East 
regional conferences on the subject of the indigenous Churches 
and evangelism was held in Cairo. Though neither the 
group nor the conference is in any way responsible for the 
suggestions put forward in this article, the writer is deeply 
indebted to both for many of his present conclusions. No 
claim is made that these conclusions are complete or final, 
but it is hoped that by united critical thinking of evange- 
lists in every field it may be possible ultimately to put 
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evangelistic work on a sound scientific and psychological 
basis. 

Our first consideration, naturally, is our missionary 
objective. There has been in recent years a marked 
tendency, more particularly amongst educational leaders, 
to adopt the position that for the next decade, at least, the 
main purpose of missionary work should be the percolation 
of Moslem society, and above all Moslem youth, with the 
principles of Jesus Christ. We are told that it does not 
matter whether a man calls himself a Christian so long as he 
lives the Christian life. The question is asked, ‘ Were not 
Christians truly Christians before they were first called 
Christians at Antioch ?’ 

There are, probably, two reasons for this change of 
emphasis, both due to reaction against tendencies of the 
past. There is a general feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
type of convert won so far from the Moslem community, and 
there is a sense of shortcoming in the scope of the Christian 
message as hitherto presented. There has appeared to be 
no adequate change in the moral and spiritual life of con- 
verts, while the Gospel, it is thought, has been restricted 
to the salvation of individual souls and not recognized as 
including just as much the transformation of society. Both 
these criticisms are justified to some extent by the facts. 
There is no doubt that conversions in the past have been 
* intellectual’ rather than ‘spiritual,’ betokening a change of 
dogma rather than a change of life, and there is, unhappily, 
ground for the contention that the social implications of the 
Gospel have not been given the emphasis they deserve. 

To our mind, however, the solution of the difficulty 
does not lie in abandoning all effort to secure true con- 
versions. What is needed is such a presentation of the 
Christian message as will transform the entire personality. 
Because we have failed in the main to secure this in the 
past is no proof, we believe, that it cannot be secured in the 
future. Otherwise we are losing faith in one of the most 
central elements of our Gospel. We cannot be satisfied 
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with a purely social or ethical gospel. It is highly doubtful 
whether any individual can live the Christian life without a 
complete surrender of everything, including his reputation 
and his friendships, to Christ. The Moslem who, without 
acknowledging his allegiance to Christ, nevertheless en- 
deavours to shape his life by the Master’s teaching, is bound 
to find himself distracted by a divided loyalty, and common 
sense as well as psychology tells us that this is no sound 
basis for a full and happy life. Whatever Christians may 
have been called before the days of Antioch, they at least had 
no fear of making known the fact that they were followers 
of ‘ the Way.’ 

Our missionary objective cannot, therefore, be less than 
the complete transformation of life and character, both of 
the individual and of society. No form of outward con- 
fession can satisfy. There must be an inward moral and 
spiritual revolution. Nor, on the other hand, can we be 
content with any change in social organization. There 
must be a redemption of the social consciousness, including 
the building up of a new society within the Church and in 
the community at large. If our missionary methods work 
towards these ends they may be considered successful ; if 
they do not, then they are inadequate or unavailing. 

All will agree that the first stage in missionary work in 
Moslem lands must be the breaking down of prejudice, 
leading to the making of personal friendships, the removal 
of mistaken or inadequate conceptions of Christianity and 
the presentation of Christ in a simple and practical way. 
The methods now being used for this purpose are increasing 
each year in number. In addition to direct preaching and 
personal work, we find schools and hospitals, baby welfare 
centres and dispensaries, Y.M.C.A.’s and clubs, Sunday 
schools and vacation schools, discussion meetings and 
lectures, reading-rooms and libraries, the distribution of 
Scripture and of Christian literature, purity work and social 
reform, the use of posters, films and lantern slides, and, 
more recently, newspaper evangelism. It would be a 
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mistake to regard all, or any, of these methods as merely a 
means to an end. Just as a large part of our Lord’s life 
was spent in teaching, in healing and in personal human 
friendships, so we believe that all these activities, if carried 
on in the right spirit, are themselves part of the Gospel, 
Without them it would not be a full gospel. For this reason 
each should, within its own province, be entirely efficient. 

But even as our Lord sought to lead His disciples to 
a more intimate knowledge of Himself, so all these activities 
should have as their aim the leading of others to a right 
attitude towards Christ. They should be entirely efficient 
spiritually and evangelistically, as well as in administration 
and technique. Only too easily we fall into the danger of 
being so absorbed in our special task, in trying to make it 
perfect in its own way, that we have no time or energy for 
carrying on our normal work to its spiritual completion. 
Evangelism, it is true, is not something super-added to 
education and healing and social reform, but it is something 
which, while including them all, has yet its own special being 
and its own special claims. 

Within the compass of this article it will not be possible 
to study all these activities in detail from the evangelistic 
point of view. There are, however, one or two leading 
principles which apply in greater or less degree to them all. 
Every missionary institution, whatever its kind, should as 
an institution breathe and express in all its departments and 
in all aspects of its life the Spirit of Christ. It is not sufficient 
that there should be special periods for prayer or preaching, 
for Scripture lessons or ethics classes, for religious exercises 
or studies, at stated hours. Christ should be manifested 
through the activities which are commonly termed secular, 
as much as through those which are recognized as religious. 
And, as a corollary of this, it should be the aim of each 
institution to secure a staff, every member of which realizes 
his own personal responsibility for helping forward the 
spiritual objective of the institution. 

Evangelism should never be left exclusively to mission- 
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a aries, nor to a special class of catechists. It should be the 

fe function of every member of the staff from the servants 

n upwards. Vitally important, therefore, will be the corporate 

d spiritual life of the staff as well as the spiritual life of each 

l of its members. Everything will be done to keep the 

n spiritual objective constantly in the foreground and to avoid . 
anything like mechanical repetition in the presentation of 


o the message. It will always be an incentive to evangelistic 
S efficiency to have one person on the staff whose special 
it purpose it is to supervise its missionary activity, so long 
it as it is realized that this activity must be shared by all. 
n In days of financial retrenchment it is probably better to 
of g retain a few institutions adequately staffed, so that proper 
it attention can be given to their spiritual life, rather than 
or to endeavour, under a false sense of heroism, to keep every 
a. institution open with merely a skeleton staff. 
0 Experience has proved that the corporate life of a 
g Christian institution is the most fruitful of all missionary 
g agencies. It is noteworthy that at the Old Cairo Medical 
Mission there have been far more conversions from among 
le the Moslem orderlies who have been for a long period under 
ic Christian influence, than from among the Moslem patients. 
g And, what is still more significant, many of these conversions 
l. have indicated a truly moral and spiritual transformation. 
‘S One reason for this is that all the orderlies attend daily 
d prayers at the hospital. Thus they hear the Christian 
rt message presented in a positive and constructive way, free 
g, from those elements of controversy and of criticism of 
PS Islam which seem almost inevitable in the ward preaching. 
d For ourselves, we are convinced that it is only in the 
r, last resort, after all other methods of evoking a response 
s. have failed, that the evangelist should engage in destructive 
+h criticism of Islam. Usually speaking, controversy puts the 
oS Moslem on the defensive and impels him to cling more 
e tenaciously to his convictions. Even if it succeeds in 


shaking his faith, there is no guarantee that the Moslem 
n- will be drawn closer to Jesus Christ. Many of us would 
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prefer to deal with a misguided Moslem than with a sceptic 
or an atheist. And only too frequently in the past the 
controversial method has tended to lay undue emphasis 
upon the importance of correct belief rather than of right 
conduct, with the result that at baptism there has been no 
corresponding inner spiritual experience. Controversy has 
its place in the process of soul-winning, but it comes in best 
when the enquirer, already drawn towards Christ, has not 
yet fully realized how much of Islam he must reject. At any 
other period it may prove a double-edged weapon. 

We have yet much to learn about the right method of 
presenting Christ in a simple, effective way. We so often 
have one single message for all, a body of truth which we 
feel all should accept. We do not enter with sufficient 
sympathy and understanding into the special conditions 
and requirements of our hearers, so that we can sense 
instinctively the spiritual or moral experience that they 
really need. What most of us fail in is an adequate study 
of the Moslem mind and heart, not as it may be discovered 
in the pages of Islamic history but as it is revealed to us in 
the lives of those around us. We need to know what the 
man or woman or child before us is thinking, what are his 
prejudices or fears, what is the background of his attitude 
towards life. We need to know the differences in outlook 
between one group of effendees and another, between 
effendees and the sheikh class, and between all educated 
people and the great mass of uneducated peasants and 
workers. We need to know what meaning the words we 
use will convey to our hearers, and what phrases and 
expressions they themselves employ when dealing with 
religious and ethical questions. This is the type of Islamics 
needed by the successful evangelist rather than, for example, 
an academic knowledge of pre-Islamic Arabia, or the history 
of the Caliphate. 

The message of the evangelist should be, from the outset, 
essentially positive. His arguments will be drawn not from 
the Koran, in which he does not really believe, nor even 
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from proof-texts, but from the depths of living Christian 
experience in the past and the present. His presentation 
will be adapted to the circumstances, interests and capacity 
of his hearers. At rare intervals he may come across an 
individual who is spiritually prepared on the first occasion 
to receive the Gospel message in all its fullness. But this, 
we believe, is a rare occurrence. It is usually necessary to 
give much time to moral and spiritual preparation before the 
main Christian doctrines, such as our Lord’s divinity, the 
meaning of the Trinity, or the Atonement, can even in small 
measure be apprehended. And in all our teaching we should 
ever bear in mind that our main purpose is to lead to a 
personal surrender to Christ rather than to an acceptance 
of our own interpretation of His teaching. If we can bring 
about the right attitude towards Christ, the Holy Spirit 
Himself will reveal the truth as men are able to receive it. 

The attitude of the evangelist towards Islam itself should 
be sympathetic as well as critical. The Moslem faith 
embraces some noble ethical and spiritual truths, whatever 
may have been their original source. These, we all admit, 
must be conserved and enriched through the acceptance of 
Christ. The Moslem has a definite conception of God, 
though his conception is one-sided and inadequate. The 
aim of the evangelist must be to complete this conception of 
God, to reveal the Father through the Son. All our teaching, 
therefore, should refer back to God. We must be careful 
to avoid setting up Christ over against Mohammed, as if 
they were two persons between whose allegiance the Moslem 
must choose. It is God in Christ whom the Moslem must 
see, first through Christ’s teaching and then through the 
person of Christ Himself. And still more should we avoid 
making it appear as if the choice lay between the Koran and 
the Bible, as if the following of Christ meant merely the 
substitution of one infallible book for another. 

If every care should be taken regarding our methods 
and our message during the first stage of approach to the 
Moslem, it is still more important that no mistake should be 
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made when the second stage is reached, namely, that when 
the individual becomes a regular enquirer. Surprise is some- 
times expressed that all the many and varied evangelistic 
efforts of the past have produced so few results. We 
cannot help feeling that one reason for this is that we have 
been attempting too much. There are several missionary 
hospitals, for example, which try to keep in touch with all 
their former patients. A card-index is compiled of all who 
have passed through the institution, and evangelists go 
from one village to another visiting each patient perhaps 
once every three or six months. Is it a matter for wonder 
that such ex-patients, hearing the Word perhaps four times 
a year, do not advance rapidly in their knowledge of Christ ? 

What is needed is a card-index not of all patients, but 
of those who, while in hospital, evinced some marked interest 
in the Christian message. A note should be kept of all the 
teaching that such patients have received, and especially of 
anything that seemed to make a particular impression 
upon them. Regular visits should then be paid once a week 
or once a fortnight to these persons after they leave hospital, 
and every effort should be made to link up the instruction 
given with what the patient has already heard. This is, 
obviously, the only sound educational method. After each 
visit the lesson given (and the response) should be noted 
down on the man’s card. The purpose of such visits should 
be to lead, ultimately, to regular systematic Bible study. If 
there is no sign of response it is better, we believe, to restrict 
our attentions to those who show a willingness to be taught. 
Only by such a process of selection, and by such systematic 
teaching, is it possible with our present limited forces to 
bring our work in some measure to real fruition. It may 
even be necessary, if there are many ready to be taught, 
to confine our efforts still further to those villages where 
there are groups of enquirers, in the hope that some day 
these may form the nucleus of a new Christian Church. 
Sometimes there are interested patients who come from a 
district which is beyond the bounds of the area touched by a 
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hospital. In this case their names should be forwarded to 
the mission or Church nearest to their homes. And what 
we have said about selection in the following-up of ex- 
patients from a hospital applies, mutatis mutandis, to the 
following-up of old pupils from a school. 

Contrary to the practice in many districts, we are con- 
vinced that Bible instruction for enquirers should be given 
not by missionaries but by Egyptians, and not to a group 
of enquirers but to each one separately. There is, we 
believe, little prospect of our evangelistic work being widely 
effective until it is taken up seriously by the Egyptians 
themselves ; and it must not be forgotten that they, after 
all, have many advantages over the missionary through 
their knowledge of the language and the customs of their 
fellow-countrymen. Again, experience has taught us that 
enquirers are so afraid of revealing their innermost thoughts 
before others, lest they should be betrayed, that, though the 
method of separate lessons for each individual demands a 
much greater outlay of time, we are sure that in the long 
run it is spiritually the most successful. 

The basis of all instruction should be the narrative of 
the life of our Lord. It is through that narrative that the 
enquirer will come face to face with God as revealed in 
Christ. All lessons should be essentially spiritual, begun and 
ended in a spirit of prayer. They should, also, be adapted 
to the special circumstances and needs of each individual. 
They should never be hurried (do not our Lord’s parables 
indicate that spiritual growth may require a long period of 
time ?), but should be continued steadily until the enquirer 
himself asks to be received as a catechumen, and, later, to be 
baptized. Lessons should not cease even with baptism. 
One of the greatest mistakes we are inclined to make is to 
treat the convert after baptism as a fully developed Christian. 
We should ever remember that he is still only a child in the 
faith. Our Lord’s command was ‘ make disciples, baptize, 
teach.’ Instruction should continue after baptism, more 
particularly in regard to ‘the observance of all things 
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whatsoever Christ commanded us,’ though naturally the 
scope of the lessons will be widened as the convert pro- 
gresses in the Christian faith. Even if a convert is removed 
to some far-distant station lessons should be carried on by 
post as long as other forms of teaching cannot be arranged, 

Though lessons should be given individually to enquirers 
we must always bear in mind the necessity of our providing a 
social and spiritual home forthem. In the past, evangelistic 
work amongst men and women has not always been properly 
co-ordinated. Men and women evangelists have often been 
endeavouring to reach two entirely separate groups of 
Moslems, instead of keeping in touch with the male relatives 
of a woman enquirer and the women relatives of a male 
enquirer respectively. Wherever possible we should aim, 
as in the New Testament, at the conversion of households 
rather than of individuals. 

It is at the period when a Moslem becomes an enquirer 
that he is generally most exposed to opposition and perse- 
cution, and therefore most stands in need of human sym- 
pathy and fellowship. We regret to say that only too 
frequently in the past he has met not with sympathy but 
with disappointment and discouragement through the 
attitude towards him of the Christians by birth. This has 
resulted in many cases in the formation of an intimate 
friendship between the enquirer and the missionary, tending 
to separate him from other members of the Church, and 
giving rise to an association of converts consciously or 
unconsciously antagonistic to those who are Christians by 
birth. There may even be danger lest the convert in this 
way be denationalized. For this reason the enquirer should 
be drawn at an early stage into the fellowship of the Christian 
Church. The ideal state would be for the church members 
themselves to carry on all the evangelistic activities enumer- 
ated in this article. Even if this ideal is not yet realizable 
the impression must be removed that it is the function of 
the missionary society to evangelize and of the Church to 
shepherd the Christian flock. Egyptian Christians, rather 
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than missionaries, should be invited to act as god-parents 
to the convert at the time of baptism. Prayer groups should 
be formed comprising both converts and Christians by birth. 
Church members should be encouraged to show towards en- 
quirers and converts the same spirit of hospitality that they 
display towards one another. Eventually their present un- 
willingness to allow converts to marry into their families 
may be broken down. Some social life in the course of the 
week should be provided. It is not enough for the convert 
to meet his fellow-Christians merely for worship on Sundays. 

One of the major problems arising at all stages of Moslem 
evangelization centres round the question of the financial 
or material help which should be extended towards an 
enquirer (or convert). It is difficult to lay down any com- 
prehensive principles on the point, but as a general rule it 
is unwise to give money to an enquirer when he first appears. 
The most that should be done is to promise to help him to 
find work if he is unemployed. When, however, an enquirer 
is turned out of his home or loses his post because of his 
interest in Christianity we believe that it is the duty of 
the society (or the Church) to help provide for him. A 
special converts’ flat in Cairo, with a resident Egyptian 
Christian worker, has been found most useful. But all 
care should be taken to encourage in the enquirer a sense of 
financial independence. He should be asked to pay rent 
for his quarters, and any sums advanced to him should be in 
the form of loans rather than of gifts. We would suggest 
that the funds which are used for these purposes should be 
administered by Egyptians rather than by missionaries. 
Wherever possible, the convert should be encouraged to 
continue his residence in his own town or village, and to 
earn his livelihood from non-mission sources. Too large a 
number of converts in the past have been employed by the 
missionary societies, and have been brought together in one 
centre. A society has provided protection for them without 
sufficiently urging upon them a spirit of bold (if discreet) 


witness before their fellows. 
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From all that has been written above it will be seen that 
one of the main conditions of success in evangelistic work 
is the education of the Egyptian Christian community to a 
proper sense of its duty towards its Moslem neighbours. By 
sermons, by Bible study groups, by classes in evangelistic 
method, by personal encouragement the pastors should train 
and lead their congregations to take their share in all forms 
of evangelistic work, and especially in personal work and in 
giving lessons to enquirers and converts. It should ever be 
kept before the minds of the Christian community that the 
best witness to Christ is the life of a Christian individual 
or a Christian family. It is a matter of sincere hope that 
the members of the Orthodox Churches in Egypt will soon 
realize their responsibility in evangelism. Here is a platform 
on which all Churches can unite, and which may itself prove 
an invaluable contribution towards church reunion. 

As for the missionary, his main function is to work 
behind the scenes and to give his time to training the con- 
gregations and the evangelistic workers, to encouraging the 
staffs of all missionary institutions to share in the evangelistic 
enterprise, and to devising new and ever better methods of 
approach to Moslems. The missionary societies themselves 
need to work in closer co-operation in their evangelistic 
programme, both to avoid overlapping and also that they 
may learn from one another. We would strongly recom- 
mend the formation in Cairo of a central bureau for work 
amongst enquirers and converts. Much duplication might 
thus be obviated. 

And, in conclusion, we would urge that the social aspect 
of our Christian message should ever be interwoven with 
our personal work ; thus, amongst other things, providing a 
valuable means of ‘expression work’ for our converts as 
well as for our church members, and also that in the light 
of the principles presented for consideration in this article 
our existing literature for Moslems and enquirers should be 


completely overhauled. 
S. A. Morrison 





EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 


By J. RAUM 


[When the German evangelical missions returned to 
Tanganyika Territory after an absence of some ten years, they 
found that they had to rebuild much and to tackle many new 
problems which had arisen through the war. Starting thus 
afresh under a new administration they have given much 
thought to the principles underlying missionary education and 
its relation to the Government. The editors therefore asked 
the present writer, as a missionary of long experience in 
educational work, to review the situation from the standpoint 
of the German evangelical missions. ] 


EFORE giving a survey of our views, I feel urged to 
say that nothing in it should be understood as blame 
cast upon the Education Department of this country. I 
wish rather to acknowledge with gratitude the friendly and 
sympathetic attitude of the Director of Education towards 
missions in general and the German evangelical missions in 
particular. If, nevertheless, I venture to put forward some 
suggestions, it is because the educational policy pursued in 
Tanganyika Territory seems to my mind to deviate in certain 
respects from the programme which the conferences at 
High Leigh and Le Zoute drew up for the education of the 
African. 

Christ is the true educator of the African. He, therefore, 
and not the demon of secular civilization that devours 
its own children, should be the master in the schools, 
Christ is the best that Europeans can offer to the Africans 
for their education. 


In our educational work in Africa we must keep in mind 
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that the African is by nature religious. The supernatural 
world was of great importance in his traditional education, 
Civilization and intellectual enlightenment by themselves 
merely rob the African of his old beliefs and render him 
religiously helpless and morally unstable. In Europe and 
America an exclusively intellectual training is not considered 
salutary for the child ; how much less in Africa. 

It is not desirable that we should combat the spread of 
civilization in Africa, and we do not intend it. But it is a 
fact that civilization and intellectual training are detri- 
mental to the Natives if unaccompanied by a regeneration 
of heart accomplished by the Gospel of Christ, which has 
been the base of European civilization. Our educational 
activity in East Africa is based on the conviction, borne 
out by experience, that Christian religious instruction is the 
main factor in all education. In the right type of mission 
school there is no contrast between secular and religious 
instruction ; even in geography and hygiene we teach as 
messengers of Christ. It is of paramount importance that 
the African should learn to look at the problems of the world 
from a religious point of view and that he should try to link 
up the new knowledge with his new faith. Even in his 
pre-Christian days the relationship of the African to his 
surroundings was religious. He has need of this attitude 
even more at the present day. 

If missions, as educators of the Africans, are to carry 
out their work in a happy spirit and if their educational 
influence is to be brought to bear upon schools, they should 
not be prevented from building up their system of schools 
upon a definitely Christian basis. But freedom regarding 
this important point has been severely limited by the 
application of the African Education Regulations of Tanga- 
nyika Territory to religious instruction in schools assisted 
by Government. For, according to Article 22, religious 
instruction can find a place in the time-table only before or 
at the end of a session. This means a discrimination between 
secular and religious instruction. Secular subjects fill the 
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school hours proper, religious instruction is only permitted 
in extraordinary periods. By this arrangement assisted 
mission schools have become secular schools in principle. 
They do not differ from government schools, as religious 
instruction may also be given there out of school hours. 
This regulation implies a twofold danger: first, secular 
subjects will so much engross the time and energy of both 
pupil and teacher that little will remain for the religious 
subjects. Secondly, and even more harmful, religious in- 
struction will, in the eyes of teacher and children, lose their 
predominant position in favour of secular subjects. 

Again, one is glad that missions are permitted to give all 
teaching in schools in a Christian spirit and to make use 
of Christian text-books, but since missions, according to 
Article 52 of the Regulations, are obliged to admit children 
to grant-aided schools without regard to their religion, 
difficulties are bound to arise. Under this regulation non- 
Christians, i.e. Moslems, have the same right to attend 
assisted schools as Christian children. Moslems are fanatical 
and self-conscious; they would hardly accept instruction 
given in a Christian spirit with Christian text-books. As, 
on the one hand, compulsory school attendance is not 
enforced in Tanganyika Territory and, on the other, mission 
schools as Christian institutions cannot and would not try 
to demand attendance of such a kind, a special conscience 
clause in the Regulations seems superfluous. The Christian 
character of mission schools is affected by this regulation. 
We admit that Government must consider the Moslem 
element in the population, but it would have been a better 
policy to give the Moslems an opportunity of setting up 
their own schools with Moslem teachers, than to endanger 
the educational and religious influence of missions upon 
Christian children. 

The aim of education is to prepare the pupil for efficient 
service to the community. 

For the African this implies that he should be educated 
to remain faithful to his family, his clan and his tribe. We 
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cannot expect him to become a good citizen in the Empire 
if he has not first been taught respect, faithfulness and 
obedience in the narrower compass of his family, his clan 
and his tribe. 

The tribe is the institution we should make use of if we 
are to carry out in earnest the greatest task of education in 
East Africa, namely, to aid in the preservation of the social 
and moral order. Except at the coast the community life 
of Africans finds its perfect form and expression in the tribe. 
The tribe is still a living and vigorous social group, whose 
hold upon the African is exceedingly difficult to realize from 
our individualistic point of view. The more important 
tribes have all developed their own system of morals, as well 
as their own system of educating their youth. One of the 
greatest tasks of educationists is to get to know these facts 
and to know them well. The second task is to link our 
plan of education to the mental inheritance of the tribe in 
question, not so much to perpetuate it as to develop the 
new out of the old and to teach our ideals by seeing them 
through the ancient ideals. 

The educationist has to hand on the learning and ideals 
of the present generation to the rising generation, to make 
it fit, in its turn, to cope with the problems of life. He 
would serve his pupils ill were he to make them despise and 
ridicule what was sacred and of great importance to their 
fathers.. We as educators should stand neither for the old 
nor for the new to our pupils, we should rather be the bridge, 
firmly based on both sides of the abyss that yawns between 
young Africa and the realization of our educational ideals. 
Before offering him something entirely new, we must 
endeavour to find out what are his own valuable possessions 
in the spiritual realm, and upon these foundations we must 
build. We can hardly yet expect from young Africa that 
foresight which will develop new social organizations by 
using existing ones and adapting them to the new conditions. 

We have to do all in our power to prevent as far as 
possible the loss of a sense of moral obligation by implanting 
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in the African’s soul a belief in God and in the penalties and 
rewards we receive at His hands. Similarly it is the task 
of Government to prevent the complete disintegration of 
the tribes. Government and missions are—in their re- 
spective spheres—in very much the same position. The 
missionary must develop the new ideals he wants to bring 
to the Natives out of their incomplete and misty conceptions 
of God, and out of their mute but patent desire to be for- 
given their sins. So too the government official can make 
use of the existing framework of native society by giving 
it a new content in accord with western ideals of administra- 
tion. For while we realize the need for change we see the 
necessity for care in introducing it, sparing as much as 
possible of the old, lest we defeat our own ends. 

It is much to be desired that in a revised syllabus the 
African village school be made a true tribal school, in which 
instruction in general history, geography, citizenship, essay- 
writing and hygiene would be grounded on local tribal 
history, folk-lore and conditions of life. In the African village 
school the subjects of teaching should centre round the 
environment of the child. The school ought to teach the 
children to understand the life of their country in all its 
aspects, and to implant in their hearts a love of it. Upon 
this natural and God-given foundation should be based the 
new teaching, in such a way that use would be made both 
of old and new materials for the mental building, for all 
true education has a conservative as well as a liberal and 
progressive message. 

In the introductory remarks of the syllabus for the 
native teachers’ training schools in Tanganyika Territory, 
we read with regret that the vernacular teacher is only 
temporary, as soon as possible to be replaced by the intel- 
lectually more advanced Grade 1 teacher, trained in English. 
We believe the vernacular teacher to be the most suitable 
type of educator for the African village school, for he has 
not been alienated from his people. We therefore desire 
that the standard of the vernacular teacher be raised. This 
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means that his time of training should be longer and that 
the curriculum for the teachers’ training schools should be 
augmented and enriched. 

The so-called central school passes on to the Natives of 
Tanganyika Territory the rudiments of higher education, 
It should be a continuation of the tribal school and first of 
all an African school. It is important that the educated 
African should remain an African. The question arises 
here: In what language is the African to be introduced to 
the rudiments of higher education? According to the 
extant Ordinance, the central school is from the beginning 
a purely English school. The desire to supply a government 
want has led to the establishment of these central schools 
with English as the language of instruction. A certain 
number of Natives who speak English well is required to 
fill clerical posts in the civil service, the postal and railway 
services. It would be a help to European business houses 
if they could engage English-speaking Natives as assistants. 
The prospective native clerks are, during their training, to 
hear and speak English as exclusively as possible, so that 
faulty pronunciation and diction may be avoided. It is 
admitted that such schools with English as the language of 
instruction are useful as far as the purposes of Government 
are served by them. But whether such a method of instruc- 
tion tends to promote the interests of native education is 
quite another question. 

The question would have to be answered in the affirmative 
if it were impossible to impart the rudiments of higher 
education as offered to the African by the central schools, 
in his own language. However, this cannot be contended. 
Swahili is to-day spoken and understood from the East 
Coast to the Congo. It has in the course of its develop- 
ment absorbed elements of many foreign and even non- 
African languages. It is capable of further development, 
and resembles in this respect the soul of the African, whose 
expression it is. The African himself would develop it 
more in correspondence with the growth of his mental 
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capacities. Centuries ago English was in the eyes of scholars _ 
a barbaric language. With the progress of civilization in 
England, the tongue developed a literature of its own and 
took the place of Latin in schools. In saying this I have 
followed thoughts that were given expression by Canon 
Broomfield in a recent article in the East African Standard. 
If in the beginning of a new era of education we rob the 
African of his own language, we wrong him and do him 
harm. 

We commit a wrong, for by taking away from the African 
his language we take away part of his mentality. Language 
is more than an aggregate of words, it is the most important 
symbol of a man’s soul. If, therefore, we begin our educa- 
tion of the Native by making it impossible for him to express 
himself in a way congenial to him, we also prevent the 
unfolding and development of his mentality and the creation 
of a genuine African culture. We make him the mental 
slave of the European for ever. But we also harm the 
African by such a step. Only a small percentage of Natives 
will find openings to put to practical use their knowledge of 
English in the service of European employers or the Govern- 
ment. For all the others their knowledge of English may 
become a serious danger. Experience shows that they have 
become estranged from their tribes. They are ashamed of 
tilling the ground, they move into towns, read ‘ penny dread- 
fuls,’ scan European newspapers and begin to take an 
active interest in politics. 

The educationist has, on the one hand, to take account of 
the moral immaturity of many Africans of to-day and, on 
the other, to spare their self-consciousness. If France in her 
colonies teaches progressive Natives in French, and at the 
same time grants them the political rights of Frenchmen, 
this may not be wise, but she is at least consistent. It is 
more dangerous to stop half way, to educate the Native as 
an Englishman and at the same time to deny him the rights 
of one ; he can feel the injustice of this. 

It stands to reason that the young African has a burning 
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desire to learn English, but he does not understand himself 
in his progressive zeal. His soul is dazzled by the pomp 
and splendour of civilization, as the moth is dazzled by the 
light. In West Africa, however, after the anglicizing 
movement of the ‘nineties, a new interest in the vernacular 
is rising, and one of the finest Africans of our day, Dr Aggrey, 
who had himself received a purely intellectual training in 
English, threw the whole weight of his influence as a teacher 
in the college at Achimota into the scales in favour of ver- 
nacular teaching in schools. To-day the beginnings of such 
a spontaneous counter-movement of Africans can be noticed 
in East Africa. Canon Broomfield, in the article to which 
reference has been made, says that in some parts of East 
Africa many of the better educated Africans and Swahili- 
speaking Arabs resent the great emphasis laid upon English, 
lest it should lead to a neglect of their own language. 

We must, however, take care not to prevent the African 
of to-day from learning a European language. Higher pro- 
fessional training will, for a long time to come, be hardly 
possible except through such a medium. But, as friends of 
the Africans, we must insist that they should acquire the 
knowledge of the European language in a manner which 
does justice to the principles of education. The Conference 
of Evangelical Missions in Tanganyika Territory, held in 
September 1928, passed the following resolution : 


In central schools, in our opinion, English should be taught in as 
effective a manner as possible, however only as subject, not as the medium 
of instruction. In this way the educated African may remain an African 
and may retain the opportunity of really acquiring the new subject- 
matter by assimilation, without resorting to mechanical learning, which 
is always harmful and tends to retard mental development. 


It is in the interests of the Natives that we ask that there 
should not be too much haste in the establishment of English 
central schools, and that they should be built in those places 
only where English is of practical value to the people. It 
was an educational feat of the Bishop of Masasi to establish 
a central school in which instruction is given in Swahili. 
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And it speaks for the broad-mindedness of the officials of 
the Education Department, that he has been promised a 
grant-in-aid for this school. The Director of Education 
tried to meet the objections of the missions on psychological 
and educational grounds by permitting Swahili to be to a 
great extent used up to Standard v (the third year of the 
central school course) in the mission central schools, and by 
promising that in certain subjects their examinations should 
be in Swahili. We missionaries are grateful to the Director 
of Education for his willingness to meet us fairly. In the 
government central schools English is still the language of 
instruction from the beginning. 

The right type of education trains for work. Any way 
of educating the African without teaching him to do creative 
work is of no use and definitely harmful. The educationist 
has therefore to take into consideration the economic and 
physical conditions of African life. 

The opening up of Tanganyika Territory economically 
has only just begun. As minerals have not yet been dis- 
covered to any great extent the economic importance of the 
country rests upon its agriculture. The large majority of 
the Natives will have to find their living by tilling the ground, 
breeding cattle and working as craftsmen. Greater progress 
will mean to the East African that he must learn to work 
more. Up to the present he has never been subject to 
economic pressure of any sort. To-day the population 
multiplies rapidly, and large tracts of arable land have 
passed into the hands of Europeans. In some districts the 
day is not distant when the lack of land will be felt seriously 
by the Natives. Then they must learn more intensive 
methods of agriculture. Until now the Native has had few 
wants and fewer ways of spending his money. To-day he 
desires better houses, clothing and food. He wants to buy 
soap, paraffin, books and many other commodities ; Govern- 
ment levies taxes upon him; he gradually comes to feel 
economic pressure urging him to regular and intensive work. 
He cannot do now without the white settler who pays him 
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wages, teaches him to work systematically, gives him better 
tools, and shows him better agricultural methods. Nor 
could the white settler exist without the Native as labourer, 

The Native cannot gather the fruits of the tree of civiliza- 
tion without putting himself to some trouble over it. If he 
is to prosper, he must pass, like the European, through the 
school of hard manual and mental work. Only then will 
there arise a true civilization in his country. The black man 
must learn from and with the white man how to work. 
Only after he has learned not to shrink from manual work 
can the economic resources which Providence has buried in 
the African soil be developed. The East African stands at 
the beginning of this development. His education, therefore, 
ought to be primarily an education for work—for manual 
work in general and agricultural work in particular. What 
on the whole the African still lacks is industry, thrift, con- 
scientiousness ; nor does he know the value of time. Educa- 
tion for work would soon change this. 

For a long time to come the average African needs only 
a moderate amount of school knowledge and only such as 
will be of practical use to him when applied to his own wants, 
Children in elementary schools should not be kept in school 
too many hours a day, lest the educational influences of 
parents, family and tribe be not brought into play and 
training for work through the parents be rendered impossible. 
What has been said of the education of boys is true even to 
a greater extent of the education of girls. 

The prevailing educational policy in Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory also implies the application of a uniform syllabus to 
the country as a whole, in spite of the vast differences between 
the people and conditions in the coast and the hinterland, 
in the fertile advanced areas and the empty isolated tracts, 
between urban and tribal areas, between the Semitic, Hamitic 
and Bantu tribes and Asiatic immigrants. The local staffs 
as represented in the Provincial committees should be given 
liberty to draw up syllabuses in co-operation with the Central 
Advisory Committee and to adapt them to local needs. 
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Government educationists tend to look down upon the 
numerous, unpretentious little mission schools called ‘ bush 
schools,’ although these have in fact rendered great service. 

The aim of these schools, namely, to lift up their pupils 
not only morally but also intellectually, was attained by 
teaching adapted to their own and their tribal needs. They 
were taught in the vernacular, which was reduced to writing 
by the missionaries for this purpose. Besides reading, 
writing, arithmetic, singing, a little geography and biology, 
the children learned to keep body and clothes clean, and 
health conditions were improved. All was based on the 
Christian religion and the children were purposely kept 
within the social organization of their people and in the 
good customs of the tribe. As the standard of life which 
is at present possible for Natives for economic reasons can 
only slowly be raised along lines of natural development, 
this simple training offered by the majority of mission schools 
and carried into the remotest parts of the country seems 
beneficial and sufficient. The Native is not estranged from 
his fellow-tribesmen by it, but is taught to enjoy sensibly 
the amenities of European civilization. 

These schools can be compared with little lights that 
throw their rays into the darkness and show the lonely 
wanderer the way through the night. Even if they do not 
come up to the standard set up by the Ordinance they are 
a blessing to the people who would otherwise be without 
schools. This has always been recognized by the Natives. 
But the Ordinance discountenances these schools. In the 
interest of native education we insist that they have a right 
to exist, and should be fully recognized by Government as 
valuable in the less advanced areas. The Government offers 
facilities to the more advanced, but others also claim a 
modest education and the missions should not be hindered 
from supplying this need. 

When in October 1925 the Mandatory Government called 
upon the missions for co-operation in the education of 
Natives, a new era began for the country. The Government 
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declared that it was not in a position to carry out this great 
and sacred task alone. Missions, including the German 
evangelical missions, accepted the principle of co-operation, 
for they too realized that they could not remain isolated, 
Co-operation—the working together of missions and Govern- 
ment in educating the Native—is the conception of a great 
mind. But can it be realized? Do not State and Church 
in their educational activities start from different premisses 
and have they not different aims? Both sides must con- 
sider this question. 

Co-operation is possible when both sides are confident 
that they have the education of the Natives at heart. Both 
the Mandatory Government, by asking missions to co- 
eperate, and the missions, by accepting, have expressed 
mutual confidence, as regards their common task of lifting 
up the Natives. But if we are to hope for a real and lasting 
co-operation, it will be necessary that each contracting party 
respects the independence of the other. The aims of the 
State, even in its educational activities, are political aims, 
and its means political means. The aims of missions, even 
in their educational aspects, are spiritual aims and their 
methods spiritual. 

If the Government is convinced that mission schools 
possess an independent educational value, it should give to 
missions freedom to carry on their schools in accordance 
with their own principles of education, with the under- 
standing, of course, that they observe loyalty towards the 
State. But if mission schools are only a special kind of 
government school we have no longer co-operation but sub- 
ordination. Missions would lose interest in such a relation 
to the State, for they would have to neglect what is the core 
of all their educational work. Such a policy would defeat 
the object of Government to secure help in its task of educa- 
tion, for a true educator wants freedom of action. 

Missions desire this freedom of action because they want 
to retain the confidence which is placed in them by the 
Natives, who see in them the only fully disinterested workers. 
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This confidence is the greatest asset of missions in their 
educational work. It would be seriously affected if in con- 
sequence of co-operation mission schools were transformed 
into a species of government school. Recent events in the 
history of missions furnish us with numerous examples to 
prove the truth. of this assertion. 

A revised Ordinance, therefore, should guarantee freedom 
to missions to a larger extent than in the existing Ordinance. 
Government might listen to the proposals of missions for 
the improvement of the curriculum of the different types of 
schools ; but with regard to the administrative side—school 
hours, text-books and so forth—Government should allow 
missions to move freely. It should, moreover, assume a 
friendlier attitude to non-assisted schools. 

The task of educating the African involves the solution 
of many grave and responsible problems. Its difficulties 
will increase as doors are thrown open to influences from 
Europe and Asia. It is a decisive hour, full of imminent 
dangers, whose signs foreshadow the seriousness of the 
coming conflicts. The future of the people among whom 
we are called to work is in peril. It is our duty to raise our 
voices and to sound a warning before it is too late. We are 
the more obliged to do this as the Government has called 
us to co-operate. 

To be sure, the right educator of the African will be the 
African himself. We can only help him to see the way and 
to act according to his vision, for we are called in our educa- 
tional work to train African leaders for the Africans and to 


show them the goal. 
J. Raum 





THE FUNCTION OF CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
LANDS OF THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, Pux.D. 


HAT is the function of the Christian college and 
university maintained in the lands of the younger 
Churches ? Is there anything which such an institution 
should do because it is Christian which it would not do if it 
were not Christian? If there is a difference, what should 
that be ? At first flush it looks as though the answer ought 
to be easy—just as it ought not to be hard to define what 
constitutes a Christian man or woman. As one meditates 
on the question, however, it becomes apparent that it is 
extremely difficult to arrive at a statement which will in- 
clude all the facts and which at the same time will be specific 
enough to mean much in the actual policies of an institution. 
To begin with, there is no general agreement as to the 
function of the prototypes of these institutions. Christian 
colleges and universities in the lands of the younger Churches 
have taken their inspiration from Christian colleges and 
universities in Europe and America. The great majority 
have been founded by missionaries, and the tendency has 
been for each to reproduce, with modifications, the institu- 
tion in which the organizers were trained. When, as in at 
least one instance, the college owes its origin to a native of 
the country, it has been partly modelled after the western 
alma mater of the founder. Even in a single one of these 
occidental lands, the United States, there is no general 
agreement as to the purpose of a Christian institution of 


higher learning. One definition which has found favour is 
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that the Christian college or university is the contribution 
of a particular denomination to the general educational 
system of the country—a group of people voluntarily 
adding to what is maintained by general public taxation. 
This in itself is broad, and may simply mean that the 
Christian institution differs little, if at all, in program and 
character from State-supported schools, but is providing 
facilities which the community needs and which State 
funds are not maintaining. This is, indeed, the direction in 
which most colleges and universities in the United States, 
founded by Protestant communions, are tending to move. 
Except for a chapel—at which attendance is often voluntary 
—and, possibly, a chair of Bible knowledge and a theo- 
logical school, many so-called Christian institutions differ 
little if at all in the religious and moral attitude of faculty, 
student body and trustees from those founded by the State, 
Another definition, given by one of the greatest presidents 
of one of our most famous Christian universities, is that a 
college or university is Christian when it adheres to the 
Christan purposes of its founders. This sounds more 
specific, for often these purposes were written into a charter. 
It is a rare institution, however, which adheres conscien- 
tiously to the provisions of that document. Thus, one of 
the greatest American universities is declared by its charter 
to exist for the propagation of the Christian Protestant 
religion—and except in its theological school no religious 
test is ever applied to either faculty or students, and some 
of the teaching staff openly avow themselves agnostics and 
non-Christians. 

Even among theological schools there is no universal 
agreement as to purpose. The majority would declare 
that they exist to train men and women for the Christian 
ministry, either in some particular denomination or in any 
Protestant communion. A few, however, consider them- 
selves graduate schools for the scientific study of religion 
and tend to be shy of committing themselves to any specific 


theological position. The tendency is to regard universities 
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and professional schools as existing for the search for and 
discovery of truth, and to regard any commitment to a 
specific position, whether on religion, social program, ethics 
or interpretation of the physical universe, as hindering the 
attainment of that purpose. This supposedly objective 
search for truth is in itself a kind of dogma which looks 
with suspicion or impatience upon any religious label, or, 
if it retains the name ‘ Christian,’ does so in a definition so 
broad as to include almost any school of thought. Here 
and there are college and university administrators who try 
to define the word ‘Christian’ and to induce teachers and 
students to live up to the ideal set forth, but it is difficult 
to obtain, except in the most general terms, any widespread 
agreement as to what the word means—even by our most 
earnestly Christian educators. 

When one comes to study the existing colleges and 
universities in the lands of the younger Churches, one dis- 
covers fully as great a diversity of program—of ways 
of expressing in practice the professed Christian purpose 
of the institution—as in Europe and America. These 
differences are due partly to local political conditions and 
governmental regulations. For example, in British India 
the grants-in-aid and in Japan and China the laws govern- 
ing education make important modifications in the work of 
the Christian schools. Within the same country or cultural 
region, moreover, widely varied programs are followed by 
different institutions. One college feels that it has not 
fulfilled its Christian function unless non-Christian students 
are led to a public profession of the Christian faith and to 
baptism and church membership. Another does not seek 
conversion to Christianity, but desires to return its graduates 
to the religious communities from which they came, more 
nearly Christian in morals, but unchanged as to formal 
affiliation. One college measures its achievement in part 
by the proportion of its graduates who have gone into the 
service of the Church as ministers and teachers. Another 
regards this as a minor part of its work. There is great 
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variation, too, in the constituencies from which financial 
support is derived. One group feels that the institution 
has departed from its Christian moorings if attendance at 
chapel and at Christian religious instruction in the classroom 
is not required. Another would go further and insist upon 
the adherence of all the members of the faculty—or at least 
of a majority of them—to the creed of a particular branch 
of the Church. Other colleges and universities, on the 
other hand, have behind them constituencies which are 
annoyed by creeds, look askance at religious propaganda and 
feel that if Christian instruction and religious services are 
maintained, attendance at them should be entirely volun- 
tary. They insist upon a certain standard of character on 
the part of the faculty, but they believe that scholarship is 
of more moment than affiliation to the Christian Church. 

In the face of all this diversity of purpose and program, 
both in the Occident and in the lands of the younger 
Churches, in colleges and universities designated as Chris- 
tian, is it possible to arrive at any general criterion by which 
can be determined the degree to which the institution is 
worthy of the name? Is there any standard by which an 
institution can judge progress toward the Christian ideal ? 
Certainly there ought to be one. Such a standard, more- 
over, ought not to be a lowest common denominator, which 
is so general and so tolerant that it offers no challenge. It 
ought to allow for the greatest diversity in curriculum and 
method, for adaptation to the needs of particular environ- 
ments; at the same time, it ought to be so high and so 
exacting that an institution can never feel that it has fully 
attained it. 

Such a standard would seem to be found ready to hand 
in the very word ‘ Christian.’ Christian means Christ-like. 
A Christian school, if it at all deserves the name, is one 
which is conducted in the spirit of Jesus. It is one in which 
at least the majority of the faculty are controlled by this 
purpose. 

The school which has really caught the spirit of Jesus 
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has certain features which Christians are convinced make it 
a better educational institution than it otherwise would be. 
Jesus was concerned with the individual—wishing for each 
the fullest and richest life. So the truly Christian school is 
in part pupil-centred, desiring to help each student to 
develop to the full extent of his capacity. To this end the 
Christian school must try to aid the student in understand- 
ing himself and in the intelligent mastery of his own powers. 
The best of physical education, of mental and sex hygiene 
and of vocational guidance should be features of its program. 

Jesus taught that the richest life is found in relation 
to other lives—as a man loses himself in other lives and 
attains to that attitude of detachment from his personal 
interests which lies at the basis of the best living. So the 
Christian school will seek to enlist the student and guide 
him in living for those about him. It will strive to fill the 
school’s life with this spirit. The campus will be a place in 
which students and faculty share a fellowship which recog- 
nizes and respects differences of age and of creed, but which 
does not let these prevent reciprocal respect, friendship and 
helpfulness. The Christian school seeks to inspire its 
students to carry this spirit with them after graduation. It 
endeavours to send students back into the communities 
from which they came to serve these communities. This 
means that its curriculum will not be as occidentalized as it 
so often now is, nor as designed to prepare students for 
clerkships and other ‘ white collar jobs.’ It was a searching 
criticism which declared that the Christian schools of a 
certain great region actually unfitted their graduates to go 
back into the small villages and rural communities to labour 
helpfully and sacrificially. In preparing students to lead 
the sacrificial and helpful life in their home communities the 
Christian school will of course bring to its aid the best that 
the social sciences—sociology, economics, anthropology, 
history and the like—have to give to our present-day 
society, and all that the natural sciences have to contribute 
to improving man’s lot. 
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Jesus stood for honesty and frankness in facing facts. 
One of His outstanding characteristics was His scorn for 
those who refused to do so: hypocrites, actors who sought 
to convince themselves and others that they were one thing 
when in reality they were another. Downright truthfulness, 
the fearless subjecting of accepted beliefs to the best of 
enlightened human judgment, confidence that the human 
spirit, if honest and in earnest, can arrive at the truth—all 
these, which sound like the ideals of the best of our scien- 
tists, were characteristic of Him. A college or university 
which seeks to embody His spirit can try to do no less. It 
will insist upon honest and painstaking thinking, and will 
scorn superficiality, bluffing and slipshod mental processes 
in both teachers and students. It will encourage fearless 
investigation and loyalty to new discoveries of truth, no 
matter how unpopular they may be. If they are true to 
the spirit of their Master, Christian colleges and universities 
will stand for the most exact and careful scholarship and 
for courageous and progressive thinking and acting, for 
extending the frontiers of human knowledge. 

To some there seems here to be a conflict between the 
Christian and the educational aspirations of a Christian 
college or university. Modern education, impregnated with 
the scientific spirit, stands for the free investigation by 
student and teacher of the entire range of knowledge, and 
regards no fact or law in any realm as established beyond 
the possibility of question. The Christian believes that 
certain eternal and basic moral and spiritual truths have 
been revealed in Christ. It looks as though the latter were 
a restriction on the former. Yet this apparent contradic- 
tion is not real. The modern educator, while wishing ever 
to subject existing knowledge to further scrutiny, believes 
that future discoveries will not alter materially, if at all, 
some conclusions that have already been reached. The 
real Christian is so confident of the validity of his basic 
beliefs that he is willing to submit them to examination, 
believing that any honest and open-minded enquiry, if per- 
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sistent and thorough, will again confirm their truth. He 
is, moreover, willing to face any new light that comes, even 
if it modifies fundamental convictions. 

Jesus had a great appreciation for the beautiful: the 
sunrise and sunset, the rain, the flowers, the birds and 
human life. A school which is moved by His spirit will 
seek to cultivate in its pupils an appreciation of what we, 
with a certain lack of imagination, call the ssthetic side 
of life. 

Jesus, moreover, was inspired throughout by a vision: 
a vision of God, of God’s will for His life, of God’s wish for 
men and women. This God He loved and trusted to the 
uttermost. So the school that has caught the spirit of Jesus 
will seek to fill its entire activity with this same vision of 
God—at work in His world, to be completely trusted and 
loved, with a special purpose, a special call for each student, 
and seeking to-day as nineteen centuries ago to save men to 
the abundant life. 

As has been said, what this Christian ideal means when 
translated into practice will vary widely from country to 
country and from denomination to denomination. Indeed, 
it encourages originality and diversity. Each great edu- 
cator will express it in a way somewhat, perhaps radically, 
different from every other. In their spirit, however, all 
Christian institutions worthy of the name will strive to 
reproduce the ideals of Jesus and will, accordingly, bear a 
family likeness which any one in touch with their campuses 
and graduates will quickly recognize. As has been sug- 
gested, it is an ideal which is never fully attained, but it is 
one which calls out the best that is in us and ever beckons 
us forward. To it we can gladly devote our lives. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN THE 
WORLD 


By ROBERT M. HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D. 


HE modern Sunday school movement dates from the 
home missionary work of Robert Raikes in England 
in 1780. The heart of this Christian layman was touched 
by the fact that ragged children of his own city were growing 
up in ignorance and sin without opportunity for educational 
or religious training. The impulse to be of service to them 
led to the inauguration of an agency that has been wonder- 
fully blest of God as it has made its way around the world. 
Begun quite apart from the efforts of the Church, indeed 
meeting with the opposition of many church leaders of that 
day, the Sunday school has come to have a place in the work 
of the Church of our day that makes it quite indispensable. 
The Sunday school quite early was transplanted across 
the Atlantic to America. Here it found most congenial 
soil. The American colonies were working out an experi- 
ment in the formation of a government that involved a 
complete separation of Church and State. With the separa- 
tion of religious instruction from public education, there 
devolved upon the Church direct responsibility for the 
conduct of religious education. It therefore came about 
most naturally that the Church should utilize some such 
agency as the Sunday school to complete the educational 
training of the children. In America it soon gained a re- 
cognition on the part of church leaders that it has not 
received in England. Its ministry was extended to include 
not only neglected children, but all children, and then 
youth and adults. So that to-day it is quite customary to 
appeal to the entire church membership to enrol in the 


classes of the Sunday school. Extended provision is made 
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for the Sunday school both in the material equipment and 
the leadership that the Church provides for its work. 

As missionaries have gone out from these western 
Churches, they have quite naturally taken with them the 
method of work comprised in the Sunday school, and de- 
partments of religious education have in recent years 
multiplied in colleges and seminaries, so that missionaries 
in training and on furlough, as well as ministers, have 
been led to see new possibilities in the Sunday school as 
the teaching agency of the Church, and have received 
specific training in its management. To-day the Sunday 
school is found in many lands. 

It was largely introduced into Japan by Christian laymen 
from America. The promotional efforts of such men as 
John Wanamaker and H. J. Heinz attracted the attention 
of some of Japan’s outstanding merchant princes and in- 
dustrial magnates. As a result, the Sunday school has an 
unique position of influence in the life of Japan. The 
eighth World’s Sunday School Convention, held in Tokyo 
in 1920, brought together the largest gathering of Christian 
visitors that has ever been witnessed in Japan. Missionaries 
have found it easy to plant Sunday schools everywhere. 
The movement is becoming indigenous; the National 
Sunday School Association, planted by the World’s Sunday 
School Association and fostered for a score of years through 
the leadership of an American representative, no longer 
requests guidance or support from abroad. It carries on its 
work with a board of directors, all Japanese save one, and 
with a well trained Japanese executive leader. A biennial 
national Sunday school convention is held, and other service 
is rendered through the publication of a varied literature, 
the promotion of a standard course for the training of 
teachers, and in other ways. 

Incidentally it should be noted that the Christian Sunday 
school movement has had significant influence in another 
direction in Japan. Buddhism has adopted the method into 
its program of service. I had a most interesting conference 
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with representatives of the largest Buddhist denomination 
in Japan, the Shin sect. We met the superintendent of this 
Sunday school board in Kyoto in conference with Professor 
R. Fujimoto, teacher of religious education in Rynkoku 
Buddhist University. The variety and wealth of the 
Sunday school literature which he is issuing is amazing. 
Starting only about fifteen years ago, this office has sought 
to duplicate and if possible to surpass all the material that 
has come to its notice from the Christian Sunday school 
movement, both in Japan and from the West. This board 
of religious education is generously subsidized from the 
temple treasuries, and Professor Fujimoto gives his entire 
time to the training of priests in the conduct and manage- 
ment of Sunday schools. 

In Korea the Sunday school was introduced by mission- 
aries. From the outset they emphasized the study of the 
Bible. To-day the whole Church in Korea is in the Sunday 
school, the entire Sunday morning session being frequently 
devoted to it. Usually the school meets in three divisions : 
children, adult men and adult women, each group filling the 
church to capacity. On the Sunday morning when I visited 
the West Gate Sunday schoolin Pyeng Yang, the attendance 
was 1315 (kindergarten, 98; children, 528; adult men, 
244; adult women, 445). I was in several other Korean 
Sunday schools where the attendance was even larger. 

If this rate of growth is maintained, by the time the 
tenth convention is held, the entire population of Korea 
will be enrolled in Christian Sunday schools. 

In China an entirely different situation has confronted 
the Sunday school movement. Early missionaries seem to 
have been imbued with the idea that religious education 
could best be provided as an integral feature of the general 
educational program. Consequently, courses were offered 
in religious education in primary schools, middle schools and 
colleges, and little or no attention was given to promoting 
voluntary work such as is comprehended in the Sunday 
school. As a result the Sunday school enrolment in China 
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is low in proportion to church membership, perhaps the 
lowest in any nation in the Far East. 

The establishment of the new Republic, however, brought 
a radical change in the attitude of the Government towards 
general education. Government requires that recognized insti- 
tutions shall not have as their purpose the propagation of 
religion, and that the curriculum of such institutions shall not 
include religious courses among the required subjects. As a 
result there has been a marked falling off in the number of 
children and young people who study the Bible or who are 
receiving any religious training. Christian leaders have been 
obliged to re-align their forces for the work of religious educa- 
tion, and the Sunday school has come into new prominence. 
The Church of Christ, which represents a merger of fourteen 
denominations and enrols in its membership over one-third 
of the entire number of Christian communicants in the 
country, has set up a committee on religious education and 
is now seeking a staff of trained workers. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has in several conferences employed 
well-trained young men as Sunday school specialists, and 
is promoting a most comprehensive three-year program of 
religious education for the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
China. The Five-Year Movement adopted by the National 
Christian Council lays great emphasis upon all phases of 
religious educational work in the Church, including besides 
the Sunday school such activities as Bible classes and other 
study groups. Thus China which has been among the most 
backward nations as regards the Sunday school bids fair to 
make splendid progress in this regard in the near future. 

The Sunday school has made commendable progress in 
recent years in India. There are to-day over six hundred 
thousand in India’s Sunday schools. When one remembers, 
however, that more than one hundred million children and 
youth are still unreached, one realizes that as yet India’s 
childhood remains to a great extent untouched. The India 
Sunday School Union is alert to the vast work that lies 
before it. Much time is devoted to the preparation of 
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lesson helps, which are translated by mission and other 
presses, thus making such literature available in a dozen or 
more language areas. Much emphasis is also laid upon the 
training of teachers and leaders. Many of the fifty thousand 
teachers in India to-day have but little equipment for their 
work. The St Andrew Teacher Training Institution at 
Coonoor exercises a wide influence in this regard. There is 
urgent need for an enlargement of such activities in many 
different sections of the country. There is a growing ap- 
preciation of the power of the Sunday school as an evan- 
gelistic agency. Some Brahmans recently gathered together 
a number of children and ordered them to repeat Bible 
verses and sing Christian songs, to demonstrate the great 
influence Christianity is having upon the coming generation. 
Most of the children had not been pupils in the mission 
schools but had attended Sunday schools held under the 
trees and on the verandas of the village houses. The 
Sunday school is laying the ground work for a wide develop- 
ment of Christianity in the future. 

In Latin America religious education through the Sunday 
school has always been emphasized in the evangelical 
program. The situation which recently developed in Mexico 
presented a novel opportunity in this regard. In this time 
of stress the evangelical Christian forces followed a course 
of strict adherence to governmental requirements and as a 
consequence received a recognition that greatly enhanced 
their influence. When the President of the Republic was 
asked what he thought of the future for evangelical Chris- 
tianity in Mexico, his reply was most significant : ‘ We have 
cleared the ground for you, indeed we have broken the 
furrows. It remains now for you to sow the seed.’ Taking 
this challenge literally, the leaders of evangelical Christianity 
unanimously resolved that the best way to sow the seed 
was to lay new emphasis upon the Sunday school. Appeals 
were made to the World’s Sunday School Association and 
the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America for assist- 
ance, as a result of which a well trained worker has been 
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employed, and the evangelical Churches are unitedly support- 
ing him in the effort to foster the Sunday school movement 
all over Mexico. 

Through the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America 
an extended effort has also been made throughout Latin 
America for producing indigenous literature for the use of 
Sunday schools, vacation Bible schools and other agencies 
for religious education, including the training of leaders. 
There is an increasing appreciation of the graded curriculum, 
and the whole program of religious education has assumed 
new proportions in the minds of Christian leaders. 

The fact that Brazil has invited the World’s Sunday 
School Association to hold its eleventh convention in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1982 is further indicative of the growing interest 
in Latin America in the work of the Sunday school. 

In the Near East the Sunday school movement has 
recently afforded a unique opportunity for Christian fellow- 
ship and advancement. One of the benevolences that 
sprang out of the world war was an agency known as Near 
East Relief. Among the refugees rescued by this organiza- 
tion were several hundred thousand orphan children. With 
no attempt to proselytize these children of Armenian, Greek, 
Jacobite and Syrian Orthodox parents, an effort was made 
to provide a modern program of religious education that 
would safe-guard them in the faith of their fathers. In 
this ministry Near East Relief won the confidence of prelates 
in these Orthodox Churches. 

One of these youths came to America, filled with ambition 
to train himself for service as a leader of religious education 
in the Church of his fathers, the Armenian Gregorian Church. 
After completing his course of training, he offered himself 
to the World’s Sunday School Association to be sent to 
the scattered Church of his people. A deputation visited 
Greece, Egypt, Palestine and Syria, to investigate the 
situation. Among Armenian prelates there was enthusiastic 
approval of the proposal to place this young man within 
the Church of Armenia with a view to organizing its forces 
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for modern Sunday school work. Prelates of the Greek 
Church in many centres urged a similar approach to their 
Church. It has not been found possible as yet to accept 
the opportunity for assistance in the Greek Church, but 
Mr Zenian’s efforts have been most successful in the Armenian 
Church. Thus the opportunity for developing co-operative 
relationships with the eastern Churches through the work of 
the Sunday school is such as to challenge the forces of 
religious education throughout the world to make this a 
project of prime importance. 

The Rev. Emory Ross, General Secretary of the General 
Conference of Protestant Missions of the Congo, has recently 
said, ‘ There are fewer blank spots than in Africa in all the 
rest of the world as regards Sunday school work in particular 
and religious education in general.’ For fifteen years in 
Egypt, however, and more recently also in the Sudan, the 
Rev. Stephen Van R. Trowbridge has been promoting a 
Sunday school program of a high order. For nearly ten 
years Sheikh Metry S. Dewairy has been associated with 
him. Together they have produced Sunday school literature 
in Arabic and have planted Sunday schools in many centres. 
Volunteers have been organized from existing Sunday 
schools in such places as Cairo, Alexandria and Assiut to 
go into the poorest and most crowded neighbourhoods to 
gather the children of the streets into classes. These street 
Sunday schools have exercised a most wholesome influence. 
The idea has been contagious. Within the Orthodox 
Coptic Church a group of earnest young laymen, aided by 
certain progressive and devout priests, has fostered the 
formation of Sunday school classes for children of their own 
congregations. 

In South Africa also for about fifteen years the South 
African National Sunday School Association has been pro- 
moting the work of the Sunday school interdenomination- 
ally. The number of Sunday schools is small, perhaps less 
than five hundred, and their total enrolment will not exceed 
fifty thousand. However, a staff of six full time workers is 
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engaged in the office and literature depot of the Association 
at Port Elizabeth, and over £25,000 worth of good literature 
has been put into circulation. With so large a proportion 
of the population living in rural areas, Sunday school work 
has been most difficult. Plans have recently been made 
whereby hundreds of children receive Sunday school lesson 
material through the post and study their lessons at home. 
In a number of cases this has led to the starting of farm 
Sunday schools. As an evidence of the awakening to the 
value and importance of the Sunday school, the combined 
Dutch Reformed Churches have recently appointed a full 
time secretary to organize this work in South Africa. 

The Sunday school movement has encountered serious 
obstacles in its way round the world. The frontier condi- 
tions that have confronted its workers in mission fields have 
made the obstacles there seem especially difficult. The 
securing of indigenous literature is an outstanding problem. 
The first literature printed is generally some translated 
editions of western commentaries and lesson helps. These 
have been commendable, but they fall far short of meeting 
the real need. The creation of Sunday school literature is 
intricate and fraught with many difficulties, so that Christian 
literature societies have seldom accepted responsibility for 
it, and in the main it has been produced by national Sunday 
school organizations, formed as the work grew. Gradually 
publishers have attempted the more difficult task of preparing 
literature on the field. 

Two committees, the British Lessons Council and the 
International Lessons Committee (representing the United 
States and Canada), have been engaged in the basic work 
of preparing outlines for the construction of Sunday school 
lessons. Practically all the fields have looked to them for 
leadership. But, as the preliminary paper prepared for the 
Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council 
stated, ‘ It is obvious that curricula for use in mission lands 
cannot successfully be formulated by the Church in the 
West.’ 
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A new attempt is being made in Latin America. While 
some western books are being translated into Spanish and 
Portuguese, it is expected that in the main the committee 
on religious education of the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America will devote itself to the creation of entirely 
new and indigenous materials. 

In the Philippine Islands the Philippine Council of 
Religious Education has formed a strong curriculum com- 
mittee which is just getting its work under way. It is 
hoped that this committee will not only prepare materials 
more nearly suited to meet the needs of Filipinos than 
those which are now available, but that also funds may be 
secured that will make available these materials in the 
seven or eight dialects that are used by the Christian 
constituency. 

In Japan the first curriculum conference was recently 
held. Japan as one of the most virile nations in the work 
of the Sunday school will undoubtedly be among the first 
to point the way to the solution of the curriculum problem. 

Another problem in every land is the securing of competent 
teachers. The proper training of teachers is of course basic 
in any educational enterprise. Here again there has been 
but little study on the mission fields of the fundamental 
question as to what constitutes a trained teacher. The 
tendency has been to let the standards of western lands 
prevail in this regard. But even with the standards im- 
ported, there is need for translating text books and for 
promoting their use. The teachers in many Sunday schools 
are busy people, many of them have had a limited general 
education. Teacher training classes have not been numerous, 
and correspondence teacher training courses are practically 
unknown. The most encouraging prospect is to be found 
in what certain educational institutions are doing. 

There is also the problem of equipment. Most Sunday 
schools are started in the homes of Christian advocates or 
friends. In this respect they follow the historic example of 
Robert Raikes. Gradually they grow into Churches. It is 
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rarely the case, however, that special provision is made at 
the outset for the work of the Sunday school. 

Of course, behind all these difficulties and many more 
that might be mentioned is the economic problem. The 
Christian community in mission lands is largely made up of 
poor people. The Church must be educated regarding the 
wisdom and necessity of making a proper investment in the 
work of religious education. Amidst all their poverty 
Christians in all lands are being led to purchase their Bibles, 
to erect their chapels and to pay the salaries of their preachers. 
They must be led to see that the training of their children 
constitutes a vital part of the Church’s program and to its 
support a portion of their contributions must be devoted. 

It is most encouraging to see a growing appreciation of 
the Sunday school on the part of missionary executives. 
The responsibility lies with the mission boards for training 
missionaries in this regard, for encouraging the allocation of 
missionaries for such specialized service and for appropriating 
funds for the maintenance of this type of work. Both in 
the executive rooms and upon the fields there is to-day a 
constantly growing recognition of the importance of religious 
education in the missionary enterprise. 

A program of religious education is indispensable to 
achieving the missionary purpose. In the development of 
that program the Sunday school has been of increasing 
value. Indeed, it is the most effective agency that the 
Church has had to accomplish its evangelistic work. Re- 
ligious education is not an alternative to evangelism ; it is 
the normal method for its fullest realization. The Sunday 
school has from the beginning been insatiably evangelistic. 
The larger movement for Christian religious education is 
equally so to-day as it brings to bear upon the lives of 
children, youth, men and women of all lands through the 
ministry of teaching the life-giving power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


R. M. Hopxins 





THE PLACE OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
IN MISSIONARY WORK 


By F. TORM, D.D. 


HE title assumes that social questions have a definite 
place in the scope of missionary activity. Indeed, 
this is not a matter for dispute ; difficulties only arise when 
the question is put,‘ What place?’ It has sometimes been 
said that those friends of missions who want to give only a 
secondary place to social questions separate belief from the 
Christian way of life in a fatal way, or that they only recog- 
nize the social responsibility of the individual, but do not 
recognize that Christianity must permeate the whole cul- 
tural, political and domestic life of the people. But this is 
not the case. The difference between the two opposing 
points of view lies elsewhere. All Christians are agreed 
that the command ‘love thy neighbour as thyself’ should 
govern not only the individual life but the whole social life 
of the community. Even the missionary who works in a 
comparatively newly established Christian community, whose 
principal task, therefore, must be evangelization and in- 
struction in the fundamental truths of Christianity, must 
naturally also take a kindly interest in the practical 
problems which those under his care have most at heart. 
Similarly, every one will agree that when western civil- 
ization (and all the abuses that go with it) extends to all 
races, the missionary must consider it a part of his duty to 
do everything possible to mitigate the unhappy results of 
social injustice. There will be cases where an individual 
Christian will find it difficult to decide what part he should 
take in such questions. Missionaries will want to consult 
with others in the same field ; and it is of especial importance 
that they should take counsel with native Christians, for a 
38 
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society based on laws which have no historic or native cul- 
tural background is not likely to be permanently successful. 

In spite of profound agreement between Christians on 
these truths, there exists a deep difference of opinion as to 
the actual place of social questions in missionary work. 
First, there are those who maintain that it is the task of 
the Christian Church and missions to create a Christian 
sociology, because Christianity includes a social message ; 
this was a view expressed at the Jerusalem meeting of the 
International Missionary Council. Others take the opposite 
view, that Christianity has only one message, the Gospel of 
the Cross. It is only as we bear this message that we can 
go forth as apostles of God. Where social questions are 
concerned, the task of the Christian is particularly difficult. 
On the one hand, he must strive in all human relation- 
ships to carry out the principles of brotherly love; on the 
other hand, he must never forget that he is not in a position 
to announce authoritatively the ways and means by which 
this realization can be brought about. Christ and His 
apostles left not the slightest trace of a social programme. 
Through much thought, study and prayer for the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit Christians down the ages were to 
establish just laws for social and political life in accordance 
with the conditions existing in each age, but they could not 
proclaim the theories thus involved as a message of God. 
The difference between the two opposing points of view 
does not lie in the question whether the Christian social 
gospel applies to the whole of human society, but whether 
the Christian message contains social theories, whether 
Christianity is in a position to point out the way and the 
means to realize justice in the life of the community. To 
repeat, Is it or is it not the task of Christian missions to 
create a ‘ Christian sociology ’ ? 

It was said at the Jerusalem meeting that the Christian 
Church in the past had been in possession of such a soci- 
ology, but this is surely a mistaken assumption. The 
speaker added that the extremely complicated political and 
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industrial questions of the present time were outdistancing 
the Church, which was in danger of losing the place she had 
hitherto occupied as leader of the cultural development of 
mankind, and that in view of this serious situation friends 
of missions must vigorously undertake the task of formula- 
ting a Christian sociology. This speech made a great im- 
pression on the majority of the members of the Jerusalem 
meeting, which addressed a statement to all missionary 
leaders and missionaries, asserting that all international and 
industrial relationships of a country must be examined in 
the light of Christianity. The wish was further expressed 
that a bureau of social and economic research and infor- 
mation might soon be established. The Committee of the 
International Missionary Council has already determined to 
give effect to this wish. 

Like the afore-mentioned speaker, Mr Paton in his book, 
A Faith for the World, draws attention to the fact that the 
great nations of the East have acquired a knowledge of the 
social conditions of the peoples of the West, and that respect 
for western culture has decreased. He goes on to say that 
it will be fatal if the peoples of the East conclude that 
Christianity has no message in regard to these questions, 
and that in these circumstances the communist movement 
would be a dangerous rival to the Christian Church and her 
missionary work, because it gives the appearance of being 
able to point the way to the realization of justice in the life 
of the community. In Mr Paton’s opinion the creation of 
a Christian sociology is one of the most important tasks of 
the Christian Church. 

The plan of a central bureau of international research 
into social questions must already have called forth serious 
reflection. But Mr Paton’s arguments call for still more 
serious reflection. Firstly, I cannot understand in this 
connexion the argument from comparison with communism. 
Should the Christian Church, for fear that communism 
might perhaps win mankind to itself through its seductive 

1 See pp. 604-5.—Eb. 
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social theories, undertake the dangerous task of offering 
such theories without having divine sanction for doing so ? 
I do not think that Mr Paton means that. The Church 
knows that the whole world ‘lieth in wickedness ’ (1 John 
v, 19); and she must be prepared to suffer defeat in this 
world. Irrespective of whether she is victorious or van- 
quished in this world, the Church has only one thing to do, 
to give to the world the divine message. 

Mr Paton is unquestionably right when he says that the 
non-Christian world challenges the Church and missions to 
abolish the great injustices in international and _ political 
relationships, and to take the lead in establishing a Chris- 
tian social order. The non-Christian world has at all times 
presented such a challenge to Christendom, because the 
ordinary man has always felt more concerned for earthly 
happiness than for the salvation of the soul. Behind this 
challenge may be concealed a confidence in the Church as 
the natural help for all need, but behind that again may be 
a secret desire to reveal the weakness of the Church, because 
of a conviction that the Church is not in a position to take 
up the challenge. But whatever the motive is, the Church 
must show the non-Christian world that she cannot bring 
about social justice without first winning the hearts of men. 
The Church can, by preaching in the name of her Saviour, 
proclaim the one means of salvation to mankind—namely, 
conversion and faith. It is the duty of the Church to state 
openly that no social theory is given her by God. The 
peoples of the East who have discovered the flaws in our so- 
called Christian culture must be told that there is no such 
thing as a Christian nation, in the full meaning of the word, 
The Church’s task at all times and everywhere is to press 
the love of one’s neighbour as the uncompromising message 
of God, and that all Christians should be on their guard 
against every form of injustice. But she must at the same 
time draw attention to the fact that in the history of 
no nation up to now has legislation really been based on 
brotherly love, and that therefore not the Church, but the sins 
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of mankind are responsible for social distress. We must make 
it clear to the non-Christian world that the Christians are 
only a small struggling band. In view of the many inter- 
national Christian organizations there is a danger that 
Christians should get the impression that they are an over- 
whelming force. We ought not to forget that our Lord 
addressed His followers as ‘ little flock’ (Luke x11, 82). 

The Church must ever remind people that in a sinful 
world injustice can only be banished by overcoming sin, 
not by realization of social and political theories. The 
Church and missions as such cannot take responsibility for 
any social theories which can be offered as a cure for political 
troubles. They can only hopefully maintain that according 
as men believe and are converted will justice and truth be 
victorious in the life of the community. 

The New Testament does not contain guidance for the 
regulation of external relationships. We find no word in 
the Gospel of the best form of church worship, or of which 
church government will bring the most blessing. Are we 
then entitled to assert that the Gospel offers social theories ? 
No, we can and must protest against all kinds of social and 
political injustices, but never in the name of Christianity 
lay down social theories. It is naturally easy for large 
international organizations to work out theories. It would 
also be possible to impose them on the different nations 
in the mission field for a short time. But sooner or later 
would come disillusionment. Theories cannot come up to 
expectations. How fatal it would be for the Christian 
mission and for the Church if the impression were given 
that the counsels emanated from Christianity as such. We 
must avoid any such appearance. 

The question whether we may turn aside from the claim 
that a Christian sociology is needed must now be examined 
in the light of the New Testament and the history of the 
Church. It certainly seems incontestable that the New 
Testament writers nowhere tried to show the way to the 
betterment of social and political needs. But, it may be 
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argued, this is because in those days the social question had 
not become acute. Historically, however, such a statement 
cannot be supported. Christianity came into a world of 
men tormented by social questions for centuries. The 
strife between rich and poor was already age old. State 
socialism as well as communism had been thought out and 
tried. The ancient world was already familiar with the 
formidable problems of big cities, unemployment and so on, 
and the position of slaves had caused several noble spirits 
earnestly to reflect whether a way of bettering social 
relationships could not be found. 

Christianity had its birth in such a world, but yet Jesus 
spoke no word of how misery could be eased by better 
legislation. He knew also the needs of His people. Self- 
government of nations is the ideal to-day. Why did not 
Jesus stand up for the independence of the Jewish people ? 
The question needs no answer; it is almost blasphemous 
to put it. 

If one argues that Jesus lived in a corner of the world 
where great political and social questions did not usually 
play an important réle let us turn to the case of St Paul. 
He was a Roman citizen, he knew the condition of the 
slaves, yet he said nothing to the effect that Christians 
should abolish slavery. He only knew one message ; if it 
contained proposals for social reform he was not aware of it. 
Those who do not agree with me will say that St Paul’s 
attitude is self-explanatory. His mind was set on the 
second coming of our Lord, and he therefore had no interest 
in social and cultural questions. But we must remember 
that St Paul, in spite of his anticipation of our Lord’s second 


coming, often showed a great interest in many practical 
questions. 


It was undoubtedly the will of God that the Christian 
message should be preached even in the beginning without 
any additions of that kind, that it should be handed down 
to future generations in that form, as a warning that the 
message of the Saviour may never be overshadowed with 
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questions which, however important they may seem in 
themselves, are of secondary importance in contrast with 
the central content of the message. When we face the 
young Churches in the mission field, we are concerned with 
their beginnings. The task of the mission is in the first 
instance to lay the foundations. We must give the young 
Churches time to make the Gospel message thoroughly their 
own. We must not impatiently lay difficult and perplexing 
social tasks on their shoulders straight away. When they 
have familiarized themselves with the Christian message, 
they will later take on these tasks. 

The only social theory I am able to find in the New 
Testament states that a Christian should always be obedient 
to the authority of the time. As every one knows, Chris- 
tianity inherited this respect for authority from Judaism. 
And insistence on the duty of obedience to authority still 
places unquestioningly a warning on Christians not to over- 
estimate the value of social and political reforms. 

Briefly, the New Testament and the history of the 
Church teach us that Christians have often withheld them- 
selves from social questions. And when they have set about 
making a contribution to the solution of these questions, 
they have represented quite different points of view. 
Again, there are as many Christians to-day among adherents 
of a dictatorship as among communists; among those 
who consider capitalism an indispensable means of in- 
dustrial improvement as among those who regard it as the 
source of all evil. With this varied background it does not 
seem of much use for the Church and missions as such to try 
to be counsellors. 

It is a question, too, whether missionaries are in a position 
to offer advice, so long as social relationships in their own 
countries have not been better regulated. When I con- 
sider the proposal to create a Christian sociology I ask 
myself whether it does not arise from a simple optimism 
which prevents many advocates of this endeavour from 


grasping the full seriousness and difficulty of this problem ? 
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They are trying to solve the problem without fully under- 
standing it. Again, if reforms are to be made in the rapidly 
growing industrialism in other countries, would it not be 
better to let the reforms develop gradually on the native 
soil? The leaders of the young Churches can learn a great 
deal by reading western books and travelling in western 
countries, but we must remember that every nation’s political 
and social difficulties must in the last resort be dealt with 
in the manner peculiar to that nation. In these circum- 
stances it is scarcely to be expected that friends of missions 
will ever agree on the advice to be given in these perplexing 
questions. These tasks, then, must be left to individual 
missionaries, or better still, to the organizations of the 
younger Churches on the mission fields in question. A 
central organization must necessarily be cautious in such a 
matter. If it nevertheless undertakes the task, the result 
will be either that it tries to give clear, concrete advice, to 
which many Christians will not be able to agree, entailing 
inaction which will be an intolerable burden for their con- 
science ; or that only trivialities are expressed, or a formula 
giving the appearance of a unity but in reality artificially 
concealing a vital disagreement. 

Naturally those who put forward a case for a Christian 
sociology and a common organization for social questions 
state that they in no way contemplate dispensing counsel in 
social questions in the name of the collective organizations, 
i.e. in the name of Protestant missions. But it is not their 
intention that matters, but the way in which the thing is 
looked at, and must be looked at, by the younger Churches 
and the non-Christian people in the mission field. It is 
simply impossible to prevent anything appearing authori- 
tative which goes out from a central organization of Protes- 
tant missions. It would not be desirable that it should be 
otherwise. A large co-operative organization should and must 
be recognized as an authority. But for that reason it is the 
duty of such an organization to avoid taking upon itself tasks 
which are likely to involve any serious divergence of opinion. 
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It is understandable that leaders of the International 
Missionary Council should wish to extend the sphere of 
their activity. One must admire the address on ‘The New 
Christian Adventure,’ which Mr Oldham delivered in Wil- 
liamstown. Over and above the many small tasks of mis- 
sions, he came back to the world mission of Christianity. 
Missions should recognize secularism as their particular 
adversary and fight against it. This has been the principal 
task of Church and mission since the beginning, but when 
it is a question of rousing the missionary societies to create 
a Christian apologetic over against secularism one cannot 
but feel apprehensions. Firstly, it is doubtful if much 
could be expected from a cleverly thought out apologetic. 
Secondly, the most important task for missions is to stake 
out their claim and courageously to press forward. Thirdly, 
these young Churches in particular have other things to do 
than to think out a scientific apologetic. Fourthly, and I 
want to concentrate on this point, it is an impossible task 
for a big central organization to stimulate prominent Chris- 
tian thinkers or philosophers to an apologetic analysis in 
view of secularism, for we all know that the difficult ques- 
tion of how we can set in motion the best Christian apolo- 
getic will always be answered by Christians of different 
communions and holding different Christian conceptions 
in widely different ways. A central organization which 
attempts to act on behalf of the collective Protestant world 
will hardly succeed in such a task without bringing the 
unity of the organization into grave danger. 

I have reached a point here which up till now I have 
only touched upon. I should be lacking in candour if I 
omitted to pursue it. Behind the different answers to the 
question, ‘ What place have social questions in the sphere of 
missionary work ?’ there lies almost always a deeper dif- 
ference in the conception of Christianity. Often at our 
conferences we draw a veil over these differences so that 
unity may be preserved. And up to now we have suc- 
ceeded. But the question must often recur: Is unity 
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obtained at too high a price? One can throw a veil over a 
deep spiritual difficulty for a time, but eventually the world 
will see through it. No careful reader of the message which 
went forth from the Jerusalem meeting can fail to distin- 
guish clearly the disagreement which is skilfully hidden in 
the wording. The resolution which would give a leading 
place to social questions states that Christianity contains 
not only a religious but a social message. In an article 
which Mr Paton wrote for The Student World in 1929, he 
stated that he knew well there were Christians with quite 
different opinions. Such Christians thought that world 
peace and ideal social, industrial and political conditions are 
not to be expected before our Lord’s second coming. Mr 
Paton spoke in generous terms of those who held these 
opinions but confessed that he could not understand their 
point of view. They will reply that they find his point of 
view hard to understand ; it cannot be maintained without 
a full rejection of the eschatology of the New Testament. 

I cannot find in the whole of the New Testament a single 
promise which can justify the expectation of the realization 
of the Christian ideal before the day of judgment. I do not 
demand a strict adherence to New Testament eschatology, 
but I confess to a greater confidence in the deep insight of 
our Lord and His apostles into these questions than in the 
optimism of many present-day Christians. 

Every one would wish to strive hard for world peace and 
for social justice, but in order to do this it is not necessary 
to expect great results. It is the difficult task of Christians 
to work without any regard for results, ever to go forward 
courageously. The Lord gave this difficult task to His 
disciples because He knew that for them to struggle and 
serve Him would bring such happiness that no other motive 
was needed and all illusions would be banished. 

To sum up: there is agreement that an individual mis- 
sionary should not only preach the Gospel, but also when 
there is social work to do he is bound to accomplish it in 
his own way. There is agreement that missions are not 
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only the means of bringing the message to the people, but 
should bring as well the exhortation that the aim of Chris- 
tianity is also to permeate all departments of the life of the 
community. But a deep distinction meets us when we 
have to answer the question whether a Christian sociology 
must be worked out. And this difference is so fundamental 
that an insistence on an attempt to solve the social problem 
from the side of a central organization might endanger the 
unity and co-operative work of the Protestant Church. 

The task of foreign missions in the first place is the work 
of establishing the Church. Our missionaries must above 
all be witnesses and apostles, not economists. They must 
be soldiers in the army of the Cross. They can do without 
the weapon of social theories, but they must all the time be 
clothed with the armour of God, the shield of faith, the 
sword of the spirit, the Word of God. 

F. Torm 


Note.—We gladly afford space to Professor Torm to enter the 
above protest against certain of the features of the Jerusalem 
meeting and of the policy of the International Missionary Council. 
It is an abbreviation of a paper which he read by request at the 
Continental Missions Conference, held at Bremen in May of this 
year, expressing the views of the Northern Missionary Council in 
accordance with a resolution passed at its meeting in December 1929. 
The Review is not merely the mouthpiece of the policy of the 
International Missionary Council, but an international forum of 
discussion. Some comment, however, on the foregoing article may 
not be out of place. 

With much that Professor Torm says we are in profound sym- 
pathy. That the root of human social ills is human sin, and that 
the main burden of the Gospel is salvation from sin—of all this we 
cannot too often remind ourselves. There is, moreover, deep truth 
in the reminder that far-reaching Christian international organiza- 
tion ought not to blind us to the meaning of Christ’s words about 
the ‘little flock.’ In the worldly sense Christians are weak, not 
strong. But the main argument is far from clear. If it is illegi- 
timate for the Church to concern itself in an ordered and thorough 
manner with the relation of Christianity to social need and social 
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problems, then it can hardly be right that this charge should ‘ be 
left to individual missionaries, or better still to organizations of the 
younger Churches on the mission fields in question.’ The writer 
appears to have allowed himself to be misled by the phrase ‘ the 
Christian sociology,’ used in the memorable speech of Mr R. H. 
Tawney at Jerusalem. What he really objects to is a Christian 
sociology with a particular content ; an attempt to invest a code of 
social rules or a theory of soci! organization with a divine and 
evangelical sanction. There are writers against whom this protest 
might not unfittingly be launched, but the claim made by Mr 
Tawney—and indeed by Dr Brunner in the brilliant article con- 
tributed to this number—goes much deeper than this. What does 
it mean, for a world in which corporate and social life and action 
take an ever larger place in the ordinary man’s consciousness, that 
Jesus Christ is the Word of God? The answer to this question will 
not be given by taking the maxims of philanthropic humanitarian- 
ism and calling them Christian. The radical meaning of the fact 
of Christ must be worked out and its implications will be radical 
for life as well as for thought. This intellectual and spiritual chal- 
lenge, a part of that voiced by Mr Oldham in his Williamstown 
statement, The New Christian Adventure, is a call to the whole Church, 
and not only to the missionary bodies, though the peculiar impor- 
tance of the missionary movement in this connexion lies in its re- 
lation to the world situation and its continuous consciousness of it. 

Needless to say, the Department of Industrial and Social Re- 
search and Counsel, which the International Missionary Council, 
with the consent of the national organizations, proposes to establish 
at Geneva, will not be charged with the duty of imposing a common 
social theory upon the missionary world. 

The plan arose in answer to a definite need. It is admitted on 
all hands that whether in the form of the growth of the factory 
system in Asiatic countries, or of the change that is coming over 
rural civilization, or of the acute problems which highly concen- 
trated financial and exploiting power creates for the backward 
people of Africa, the life of the peoples to whom the missionary 
movement ministers is being invaded by new and bewildering prob- 
lems. With these problems all missions and all Churches are deal- 
ing; they must do so, for they cannot help themselves. They are 
constrained by the nature of the life that is in them. But there is 
needed not only sympathy but knowledge, and the field is one in 
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which relatively few in the ranks of the missions and of the younger 
Churches are at home. Accordingly, the International Missionary 
Council has set about this plan of a Department, seeking principally 
to ensure that in a position where it can help the whole missionary 
enterprise, and in close co-operation with others, such as the Chris- 
tian Social Institute of the Stockholm Conference, engaged in similar 
work, there shall be established a little group set apart to study, 
to think and to advise. 

Every new venture must proceed step by step and learn by its 
own experience. Yet, even now, it is possible to indicate some 
lines along which work can be done. The Department will collect 
information from missionaries and others regarding social and 
industrial conditions in different parts of the world; it will co- 
operate in the creation of a healthy, Christian, public opinion on 
economic questions in the mission field ; it will supply information 
to those who desire special help in dealing with the problems that 
confront them; it will give help by correspondence and visitation 
to the Christian Councils in working out their policy ; it will collect 
information as to the types of work which are claiming service and 
will make available the experience which the younger Churches 
are gaining; it will advise on the recruiting of workers and the 
training of them; it will give help with certain aspects of the rural 
work envisaged at Jerusalem and intimately connected with the 
other social developments above-mentioned, and it will give some 
help in connexion with the problems created by the liquor and drug 
traffic in Asia and Africa. 

Future numbers of the Review together with Quarterly Notes 
will contain further information about the development of this 
plan. W. P. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


NATIVE LAW IN EAST AFRICA 


OstaFrikKA. Von BERNHARD ANKERMANN. Band I der Sammlung, 
‘Das EINGEBORENENRECHT,’ herausgegeben von Erich Schultz- 
Ewerth und Leonhard Adam. Stuttgart : Strecker und Schréder, 
M.18 und M.22. 1929. 


ORKS on native legal systems, written in German, are all 

too few. One certainly finds something about legal customs 

in every monograph on an African tribe. But for a comprehensive 

presentation we have little besides Meinhof’s Afrikanische Rechisge- 
brauche and Gutmann’s great work on Das Recht der Dschagga. 

The book under review, illustrated and with upwards of 3800 
pages, is the first volume of a work on the subject, which will include 
studies of native legal custom in the former German colonies of 
Africa and the South Seas. A foreword explains how the present 
collection came to be made. In the administration of justice in our 
colonies it became increasingly evident that a knowledge of native 
law was most essential for a judge. The German Government was 
not inactive in the matter; as early as 1907 a commission was 
appointed to undertake the collection and publication of evidence 
on native legal custom. A questionnaire was sent to all the colonial 
government and mission stations. Thirty answers were received 
from East Africa, which formed the basis of this work by Ankermann. 

There are certain objections which may be put forward to the 
questionnaire method. No replies can be received from districts 
in which there are neither military nor mission stations. The 
selection of material is thus determined by circumstances, and must 
be to a certain extent arbitrary. But the greatest flaw in the 
method concerns the content of the material collected. The question- 
naire can be drawn up only in accordance with western categories 
of thought, while the mental processes of the Native are orientated 
in quite a different direction. Our logical definitions and deductions 
pass over his head. Sometimes our questions are within his under- 
standing ; but more often much of what is of the greatest importance 


remains hidden from us because it was not included in the question- 
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naire. In spite of this, no other method could be employed two 
decades ago; and we owe much to it for this voluminous collection. 

It contains many divergent statements which appear to us 
contradictory ; there is also much that is not clear; but we can 
only thank Ankermann for having so entirely abstained from 
‘harmonizing.’ The ideal, which we may hope one day to realize, 
is that we should have exhaustive monographs of all the tribes, even 
the smallest, before European culture has destroyed too much. 
Then later on an attempt can be made to produce a unified pre- 
sentation of the native law of East Africa as a whole. 

A knowledge of the legal system of his flock is something a 
missionary cannot be without. A secularized legal system, such as 
we in the West have, is not to be found among primitive people. 
Law is a realm of the religious world. This is shown not only in the 
fact that the Godhead gave laws to man at one period in time, laws 
which are regarded as models, but especially in the fact that the 
Natives’ philosophy of magic is the source of their legalsystem. This 
is apparent in every act of daily life. The determination of relation- 
ships follows religio-magical principles. Relationship determined in 
this way plays an important réle in marriage law. Relationships 
according to African and European ideas are frequently two quite 
different things. 

On all these matters Ankermann provides rich material, in work- 
ing up which he has used the literature on East Africa already 
existing in print. The book is in six sections, and deals with the 
single topic of law: social and political organization, family and 
personal law, the law of property, the law of inheritance, criminal 
law and law suits, and is also furnished with a bibliography and 
an index. 

The missionary should be acquainted with the Native’s outlook, 
not only on scientific grounds ; he may often have to settle disputes 
which arise within his congregation. In building up Christian 
custom in Africa it will be both possible and necessary to take over 
much from the old customary law. For example, there is the 
custom of the so-called ‘ bride-price,’ which has been widely, but 
unjustly, condemned, and which is not merely a business transaction. 
The cattle, or the sum of money, which the young man has to give 
to his parents-in-law, is to be understood as a security, retained by 
the bride’s clan, that she will receive good treatment at her husband’s 
hands. It must be considered whether this custom of social security 
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cannot be retained in the Christian Church also. A similar difficult 
question is that of initiation rites. In these rites much that is 
positively constructive is mixed with much that is distinctly evil. 
But here also we must take care not to discard the inner principle 
together with the practice. We can only decide in all these matters 
if the circumstances in which they occur stand out in clear relief. 
Ankermann’s work is welcome as a help to this end. 


Ernst DAMMANN 
PINNEBERG 





MISSIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Tre EVANGELISATION OF PaGan AFrica: A History of Christian Missions 
to the Pagan Tribes of Central Africa. By J. Du Piessis, Litt.D., 
D.D. Cape Town: Juta. Obtainable from Walker Bros., 3 
London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 16s. 1980. 


ROFESSOR DU PLESSIS has an intimate knowledge of 
Africa. Born and brought up in the Cape, he has travelled 
through Africa, crossing the continent three times, visiting the 
missions and seeing with his own eyes what they are doing. This 


has given him the right to produce a history of mission work in 
Africa with a competence and accuracy which no other historians 
have. Already he has published some large volumes, one being 
A History of Christian Missions in South Africa (Longmans, 1911), 
which are characterized by care and first-hand knowledge. This, 
his latest volume, produced when he is in the midst of a distressing 
theological controversy, was written more than twenty years ago, 
and has lain unpublished for lack of funds. It has the distinct 
disadvantage of not being up to date, for the advances in fruition 
and in complexity of problems which the past twenty years have 
seen have been swifter than those of the previous eighty years. 
Dr Du Plessis, however, does not attempt to deal with missionary 
policy so much as with the bare facts of historical progress. The 
reader will find an immense amount of valuable information on the 
earlier history of the missions, up to the beginning of this century. 
No sign of national or denominational disproportion appears, for he 
has studied German, British, American and French records with a 
like care, and with a fine balance he has used the limited space which 
he can give to each territory and mission to the full. 

Covering so large a field and time, he has of necessity given a 
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good deal of space to consideration of the slave traffic, and earlier 
phases of the contact of the West with Africa. Regarding the spread 
of Islam he is of opinion that three constant factors operate in favour 
of this religion, namely, ‘the religious appeal that it makes, the 
social status that it confers, and the political prestige that it can 
claim.’ But he is frank about the type of Islam that is found in 
West Africa, quoting Binger, who says of the Fulani, ‘all are 
Mohammedans without exception, and all are drunken in the fullest 
acceptance of the term.’ 

Now and again there appears a suggestion of the early policies 
of the missionary societies, which are not so different from that 
accepted by the Le Zoute conference. Thus the Bremen Mission 


in the early part of last century has in its constitution a clause which 
reads thus : 


In striving to extend the kingdom of God among the heathen the society 
adheres to the command of the Lord Jesus Christ in Matt. xxvu1l, in 
the conviction that the confessional differences which have arisen with 
us in the course of history must not be transplanted to the heathen world. 


Or, again, when the American Presbyterian Church in the South 
Cameroons was passing through a severe crisis, the home board 
revised their policy, agreeing that regular and systematic visitation 
should be carried out by the missionaries, a native pastorate should 
be formed and placed in charge of native Churches, the principle of 
self-support should be emphasized and stress should be laid on 
educational work. After the adoption of this policy, the great days 
of rapid progress began to appear. 

But one does not look for definitions of policies in this history. 
It only professes to be an account of how missions arose, on what 
rocks they split (as, for example, the deplorable examples of self- 
supporting industrial missions in West Africa), and how through 
sacrifice and continuance they moved on from small beginnings to 
great accomplishments. 

It is a great and valuable gift that Professor Du Plessis has 
made to us in gathering into one volume so much material for the 
student of African missions. Together with his fuller history of 
mission work in South Africa, he has completed a task of survey 
and record which will form a standard work of reference. 


DoNnaLp FRASER 
EDINBURGH 
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FACTS AND IDEAS IN INDIA 


CHILDREN oF THE LicuT IN INDIA: Biographies of Noted Indian 
Christians. By Mrs Artuur Parker. Introduction by the 
Rt Rev. Abraham Mar Thoma. New York and London: Revell, 
Ss. 1980. 

Burpinc tHE INpIAN CuuRcH: A Book of Experimental Methods. 
By F. B. FisHer and Watrer Brooks Fo.tey. Calcutta: Albion 
Press. 1980. 

INDIA ON THE Marcu, By ALDEN H, Ciark. New and revised edition. 
Map. New York: Missionary Education Movement. 60 cents 
and $1. 1930. 

WomeEN 1n Mopern Inpia. Edited by Evetyn G. GepGe and Mirnan 
Cuoxs1. Bombay: Taraporevala. Rs.4. London: Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. 1980. 

Temple Be.is: Readings from Hindu Religious Literature, Edited 
by A.J. Appasamy. Foreword by the Bishop of Madras, Calcutta: 
Association Press. Rs. 1.12 and Rs. 2.8, London: Student 
Christian Movement. 5s. 19380. 

CurisTIAN DuyAna, or PraYeR oF Lovinc Recarp: A Study of ‘ The 
Cloud of Unknowing.’ By Verrier Exwin. London: S.P.C.K. 
2s. 6d. 1930. 


Out or BonpaGE: CHRIST AND THE INDIAN VILLAGER. By STEPHEN 
Neu. London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 1980. 


— are two main roads to the understanding of any people. 
The one is the road of facts. Travelling along this way we 
see what the people do and what the circumstances of their lives are, 
and so are able to draw nearer to them. The other is the road of 
ideas, where we seek to probe their minds, to think their thoughts 
and to grasp their motives. Both these roads must be continually 
trodden by every one who wishes to come close to the people of 
India and to help them. We have here before us a number of books 
which indicate some of the efforts that are being made at the present 
time to reach the heart of India along these two avenues. 

In two of these books the Indian Church is the subject of study. 
Mrs Parker in Children of the Light in India gives brief biographies 
of fifteen Indian Christians. This is a book written specially for 
the foreigner and should help him to realize some of the hopes that 
illuminate the future in India. Building the Indian Church is 
similarly concerned with the Church, but it is addressed directly to 
its Indian members and to those in particular who are Methodists. 
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It would be a serious misunderstanding to suppose that this little 
book treats of all that is necessary for the building of a Church, 
except in so far as a Church is built by human hands. 

Dr Alden Clark’s India on the March is a book of a wider scope, 
published originally in 1922 and now issued in a revised edition. 
The revision is necessary because India has kept on marching, and 
in eight years many things have changed. Dr Clark gives sketches 
of Indian life and of Indian personalities that come from first hand 
knowledge of the land, and are written out of a deep sympathy 
with the people. 

Sympathy with Indian endeavour and Indian aspiration is also 
the note of the composite book on Women in Modern India, edited 
by Miss Gedge. It is made up of fifteen papers by Indian women 
writers, Parsee, Hindu, Moslem, Christian. Mrs Sarojini Naidu has 
contributed a foreword. We cannot forget that she and another of 
the contributors are now in prison. Two of the papers give accounts 
of ‘ two modern pioneers.” These are Pandita Ramabai, a Christian, 
and Mrs Ramabai Ranade, a Hindu. The book is truly representa- 
tive of a movement which has united in the service of India the 
enlightened members of every community, breaking down the 
barriers that divide. It contains also a chapter on the Indian 
women poets of the past who have handed down to to-day a tradition 
of loyalty and ardour and aspiration of which this modern move- 
ment is the inheritor. 

We find ourselves in the same region of ideas when we turn to 
the charming volume, Temple Bells, edited by Dr A. J. Appasamy. 
The book is appropriately bound in cloth of the colour of the 
sannyasi’s robe, and contains ten full page illustrations, mostly 
reproductions of the work of Indian artists. The selections of which 
the book is made up light us down the centuries from the Rig Veda 
to Rabindranath Tagore, the aim being to enable readers ‘in some 
measure to understand the religious experience of non-Christians in 
India.’ The student of the Hindu mind has here offered to him 
‘the end of a golden string.’ If he will wind it into a ball it will 
lead him by a fascinating road far into the thoughts and dreams of 
India. 

Two books remain to be considered, the one occupied with ideas 
that bring the Christian and the Hindu very near to each other, the 
other with facts of Indian life that might seem to set them very far 
apart. The former is called Christian Dhydna, or Prayer of Loving 
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Regard. Father Verrier Elwin’s aim, he tells us, is, on the one 
hand, to show the non-Christian that within Christianity there is ‘a 
contemplative tradition which meets and solves the very problems 
of the inner life which non-Christian mysticism has attempted to 
meet and solve,’ and, on the other hand, to let Christian readers see 
‘the teachings of a great Christian contemplative against the back- 
ground of Indian thought.’ He has sought to accomplish this by a 
study of The Cloud of Unknowing. 

Father Elwin has carried out his purpose with much skill and 
discretion. He is able to do so because of his deep sympathy with 
the mystical spirit and attitude, whether these are revealed within 
Christianity or within Hinduism. In this aspect of them there is 
indeed a remarkable parallelism between the two religions, but the 
parallelism must not lead us hastily to conclude that they are in any 
ultimate agreement. Father Elwin does not emphasize the gulf that 
divides them, but he does not conceal the fact that it is there. ‘ We 
must remember,’ he writes (p. 28), ‘that the philosophical pre- 
suppositions of The Cloud are very different from those of the 
Vedanta: the Cloud of Unknowing is not a cloud of agnosticism, 
but certainty and revelation.’ The suspicion of ‘mysticism’ that 
is so evident in German theological thought at the present time is 
largely due to the fact that it so often rests upon pantheistic pre- 
suppositions. There seems to be sometimes a danger of the author 
of The Cloud, as of Eckhart, falling into this error. Father Elwin 
is evidently aware of this, and so emphasizes the fact that the doctrine 
of transcendence is the background of all Christian thinking (p. 82). 
‘ Christian mysticism claims to be, and is, the work of supernatural 
grace operating within the spirit of man’ (p. 47). It is only that 
fact that preserves Christian mysticism from the perils of quietism 
and ‘ anti-social negativism.’ 

Father Elwin is peculiarly fitted to pioneer along this path into 
the soul of India, discerning the spirits with a sure insight. But 
the greatest reward will come when Indian students, unbiased by 
prejudice but hungry for truth, explore this region for themselves. 
This little book should be of real value in pointing out a road by which 
many others, both Indians and non-Indians, may travel together in 
the days to come. 

Mr Stephen Neill’s Out of Bondage is of a very different kind from 
Father Elwin’s, but in this at least they are akin that both the 
authors possess the courage of youth. In a foreword the Bishop in 
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Travancore writes: ‘ Mr Neill does not bring to his task the authority 
of age or of a long residence in India, Perhaps he could not have 
performed it so well if he did.’ That is not a claim that could be 
made in regard to most missionaries who have had as brief acquaint- 
ance with India as Mr Neill, but in his case it is fully justified. He 
has been able with extraordinary rapidity to get en rapport with the 
village people. His book is full of the freshness and eagerness of 
an unblunted insight. 

The India with which Mr Neill has been able to enter into such 
close fellowship is, of course, a different India from that of Father 
Elwin. It is not an India that has a ‘ contemplative tradition.’ 
‘ Nothing,’ he writes, ‘impresses the villager so much as the fact and 
the habit of prayer.” Mr Neill describes to us an India ‘ in bondage,’ 
to which Christ comes ‘ as the Hero in magic armour to do battle 
against and to overthrow the demon powers of evil’ (p. 51). 

Of this India Mr Neill is a deeply sympathetic interpreter. ‘ In 
trying to learn their inmost minds,’ he says (p. 49), ‘ we are lowering 
oir buckets into a pit of darkness,’ but though the well is dark and 
deep he has in his love of the people ‘ something to draw with.’ It 
is only possible to indicate a few of the things that he brings up and 
that inspire us with hope and should move us to increased effort. 
‘For the winning of caste Hinduism for Christ the mass movement 
is the strongest weapon which God has placed in the hands of the 
Church ’ (p. 122), for it is presenting ‘ the magnetic attraction of a 
life well lived ’ (p. 116). Both on the North-West Frontier and in 
the Nizam’s Dominions this fact is being demonstrated. Again, 
‘ unquestionably the horizon to-day is beginning to be radiant with 
the dawn of a new evangelistic zeal in the Indian Church ’ (p. 126). 
But at the same time ‘ after a century of missionary effort India is 
in the main an unoccupied and unevangelized field,’ and ‘ there is a 
clear call for a steady and great increase in the number of European 
workers ’ (p. 182). The qualifications needed in the missionary of 
this new time, and his relation to the Indian Church, are indicated 
with frankness and courage. Undoubtedly the new dawn that is 
coming up even now in thunder in India demands new faith, new 
insight, new purpose, and these things the books of Stephen Neill 
and Verrier Elwin give us hope that India is getting and will get. 

NicoL MACNICOL 

EDINBURGH 
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ANGLO-SAXON HEATHENDOM 


GERMANISCHES HEIDENTUM BEI DEN ANGELSACHSEN. Von ERNsT 
ALFRED Puitrppson. (Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten. 4. Band.) 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz. M. 15. 1929. 


HEN the Teutonic invasion and conquest of Britain began 
is still a debated point, but it is agreed that the Angles and 
the Saxons must have been sailing across the North Sea by the 
beginning of the fifth century at the latest, and that they were pagans 
not only when they took hold of Britain but for some time afterwards. 
Dr Philippson’s problem is to discover the sources and characteristics 
of this pagan religion and to explain them. The subject has been 
frequently handled by German and English scholars, from the 
linguistic or the antiquarian or the historical angle ; Dr Philippson 
is abreast of these researches and takes up a critical position of his 
own, justifying the faith that is in him against authorities like Mr 
Chadwick or Herr Jente. He outlines the Anglo-Saxon religion in 
seventeen sections, beginning with their beliefs about nature and the 
soul, their vegetation demons and other deities, including Woden, 
Thunor and Frig, the Balder mythology, the conceptions of Fate, 
the cultus, and the recourse to magic. The materials for such a 
survey are in the nature of the case fragmentary and scattered, for 
the Anglo-Saxons had no Edda, and the investigator has to deduce 
conclusions from language, especially place-names, from an epic like 
the later Beowulf, and from the Christian literature produced after 
their conversion. By the middle of the sixth century these Anglo- 
Saxons had broken with the Continent, i.e. with the ‘ Germania’ 
from which they derived, but they had domiciled many of their 
traditions and beliefs in England, and the engrossing interest of the 
subject is the extent to which the inherited pagan beliefs and prac- 
tices were preserved or slightly altered within their new Christian 
environment. 

The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity implied a 
struggle against their primitive animism, a struggle reflected in the 
disciplinary measures taken by the Church down to the tenth century 
(pp. 42f.). ‘ Christianity,’ says Herr Lappenberg in his history of 
Anglo-Saxon England, was ‘ ever ready to apply and to hallow every 
legacy of the past.’ Certainly this was the policy ultimately advised 
by Pope Gregory in his counsels to the responsible authorities in 
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England. Temples were not to be wantonly destroyed but rather 
to be cleaned and adapted for Christian worship; local traditions 
were to be conserved as far as possible, and every effort made to 
avoid a repellent break with customs which might be purged or 
assimilated to the Christian faith and cultus. As we know, there 
were different views current on this point throughout the Church ; 
the radicals pled for a clean break with the past, in the interests of 
spiritual religion, whilst others advocated accommodation as far as 
possible. So far as England is concerned, the policy partook of both 
extremes. Dr Philippson (p. 185) points out, for example, that we 
know of no case in which a pagan temple became the site of a Christian 
church, in the sense that the building was taken over, whereas on 
the contrary there are well-known cases of pagan shrines being 
burned or demolished. It is one of the recurring problems of 
missionary policy, and the situation of the Church in Anglo-Saxon 
England forms merely one of the most interesting instances of the 
difficulty of determining how far zeal must work according to know- 
ledge, and to what extent wisdom must be allowed to control 
enthusiasm in propaganda. National customs are tenacious. How 
far is it prudent to assimilate them ? 

Dr Philippson, however, is occupied with the question, To what 
extent did the paganism of the Anglo-Saxons survive? At least, 
his researches bring out the fact that for several centuries the old 
pagan religion may be traced in the popular civilization ; the worship 
of trees and elves, for example, the belief in Wyrd or Fate and the 
widespread love of magic all prove how deeply rooted such ideas 
and practices were in the paganism which was overlaid rather than 
overcome by the Christianity which the missionaries brought to the 
Anglo-Saxons. Just as we find the Teutonic poetical legends sur- 
viving in literature, so we discover traces of the older paganism 
cropping up, often in curious ways. The adoration of sacred wells 
is evident in place-names like ‘ Holywell’ and ‘ Halliwell,’ for example, 
just as the days of the week go back to deities like Tiw, Woden, 
Thunor and Frig or Freya. In their belief about fairies and elves 
the Anglo-Saxons were allied to the Celts, though the belief took 
some characteristic shapes, which Dr Philippson discusses in a 
delightful and learned section of his monograph (pp. 69f.), with 
excellent use of the materials provided by folk-lore. There is a 
specially exact discussion of the belief in Mother-Earth, which 
Tacitus finds (Germania 40) in the worship of Nerthus. 
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The records do not bear out the remark of Tacitus that the 
Anglo-Saxons shrank from representing their gods in visible form 
(pp. 190 f.). Another odd fact is that there is no record of a sacred 
festival with rites of worship, though we know that sacrifices were 
held at certain seasons of the year. Still more strange is the 
apparent lack of any saga about the origin of the world or of the 
deities ; the Anglo-Saxons did not exercise their religious mind on 
such themes, as the Semites and even the Scandinavians did. 

Dr Philippson’s pages often controvert other scholars, but their 
positive value lies in the admirable method employed. He knows 
literature as well as folk-lore and etymology. It would have been 
an additional service had he added to his indices of Anglo-Saxon 
terms and place-names another general index, so that the reader 
could find his way easily to such data as the discussion of Sheaf 
(Scearf) on pp. 95f., the ritual significance of football played in 
certain towns as a yearly festival (pp. 106 f.), and the origin of touching 
for the King’s evil (pp. 180 f.). 


JAMES MOFFATT 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York 





THE ISLAMIC PRESS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


MUHAMMEDANSK TANKEGANG I VORE Dice: Paa Grundlag af Damas- 
kusaviser. Ved ALFRED NIELSEN. Forord af Prof. J. Ostrup. 
Kebenhavn : Gads Forlag. 1930. 


_ spite of a high percentage of illiteracy, the press is one of the 

most potent of the forces that are moulding the thought of the 
Muslim East. Scores of new periodicals—dailies, weeklies, monthlies 
and quarterlies—are registered every year in Cairo alone. Most of 
them are ephemeral. Some hardly survive a second issue. But 
there they are, and in Egypt, Syria, North Africa, Persia, Turkey, 
Malaysia and India the modern world of Islam finds its expression 
in the press. 

The study of the press thus enables the western student to judge 
accurately of what are the currents of thought agitating this Muslim 
East in our day. It does more than that also, for it reveals what 
elements of the culture of the West are being transmitted to the 
reading public of these lands, and to the wider public who have some 
member of the family who can read to them. 
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Lootfy Levonian’s interesting but curiously misnamed book, 
Moslem Mentality, which appeared in 1928, was based largely on a 
survey of the press of modern Turkey, and illustrated in some detail 
the religious discussion that is carried on in the Turkish daily papers 
Pastor Nielsen’s book is likewise based on a survey of the press, this 
time, however, the press of Syria. 

Naturally, political questions bulk largely in the discussions of 
the press, and these have their religious bearing, for Islam knows 
no distinction between Church and State. Modern reforms of 
government in Turkey, on the one hand, and the revival of theocratic 
conceptions of government among the Wahhabis in Arabia, on the 
other, mark the two extremes between which such discussion ranges, 
while the question of the now abolished Caliphate and the European 
Mandates in Muslim lands are also fruitful sources of controversy. 

The main interest of Pastor Nielsen’s book, however, is the 
information it is able to give on the reactions of the Syrian Muslim 
to the numerous aspects of social reform which are on their way 
even in the most backward of Muslim lands. The place and rights 
of womanhood ; the question of the veil and seclusion, and women 
in politics, are burning questions. Marriage reform is equally 
prominent. Educational reform, where the introduction of modern 
methods and a modern, practical curriculum means the breach with 
so much that is characteristically Muslim, and opens the childish 
mind to truth that upsets some of the fundamental concepts of his 
religion, also naturally occupies the mind of Syrian Islam. 

One is somewhat surprised to find so much discussion of the 
modernism of some Cairene ‘ higher critics’ of Islam, but the reper- 
cussion seems to have been great in Syria, though Syria does not 
seem willing as yet to go so far as some of these Egyptian scholars. 
This is particularly evident in his last chapter, where he reviews the 
effect in Syria of the International Missionary Council meeting in 
Jerusalem. We had known that the Palestine papers were bitter 
in their hostility, but here in Cairo no great interest was evinced. 
Mr Nielsen, however, shows that Syrian Islam was greatly disturbed 
by the activity of Christian forces. 

On the whole, the prospect is hopeful. Such newspaper dis- 
cussion as is here reviewed cannot but be looked on as a hopeful 
sign, even though at present most of the thought is hostile to the 
reforms we are most anxious to see. The very fact that these things 
are discussed so openly shows that the next generation will be well 
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on the way to accepting them as accomplished facts. In the whole 
of the Muslim world it is light, light and more light that we need, 
and more power to the press if it can give that light. 

We have only one quarrel with Pastor Nielsen, and that is that 
since he knows English so much better than any of us are ever likely 
to know Danish it is a pity that so valuable a piece of work was not 
made available in a language where it would reach the wider audience 
that it deserves. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
ScHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 


Carro 





THE CHURCH IN KOREA 


SouTHERN MeTHOpIsM IN Korea: Thirtieth Anniversary. Edited by 


J. S. Ryanc. Illustrated. Map. Seoul: Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South) Board of Missions. 1929. 


Tue History or Protestant Misstons in Korea, 1882-1910. By 
L, Georce Park, Ph.D. Foreword by K. S. Latourette, Ph.D. 
Map. Pyeng-Yang: Union Christian College Press. Y. 38.50. 
Obtainable from New York: Stechert. $2.50. 1929. 


N this day, when the foreign missionary societies of the older 
Churches are accelerating the process whereby certain of their 
own functions are being transferred to the younger Churches, any 
revelation of the thought life of the leaders of these younger Churches 
is eagerly welcomed by all who are vitally interested in the mission- 
ary enterprise. Magazine articles in English, written by oriental 
Christians, come out far less frequently than they should. Books 
are rare indeed. The appearance in one season of two volumes, 
primarily intended for western leaders but both written by Korean 
Christians, is an outstanding event. 

The editor of Southern Methodism in Korea has for some years 
been fully absorbed with promotional and administrative duties 
among the churches of his own denomination. He is familiar with 
church life in America, having taken advanced studies in American 
colleges a number of years ago. His book contains a somewhat 
miscellaneous collection of reports regarding the work in Korea of 
the Southern Methodists, which began in 1897, and the volume was 
intended to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of the event, though 
it did not actually appear until two years after the date of the celebra- 
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tion. During these thirty years forty men missionaries and fifty- 
eight unmarried women were sent to Korea by the Board of Missions 
of that Church. At the end of the period there were approximately 
four hundred churches, with a total full membership of 8700. 

The book contains only a few pages written by the editor. The 
articles are, inevitably, uneven in value. One of the most important 
chapters is that written by R. A. Hardie, M.D., surveying the history 
of the general work of the mission in Korea. In another part of the 
book a statement is made regarding a movement, unhappily retarded, 
for the union of Methodism in Korea, which is of outstanding interest. 
The volume contains many pictures of the personnel—chiefly the 
missionary personnel—of the Southern Methodists in Korea and of 
a few church buildings, schools and hospitals. These pictures are, 
however, poorly printed and therefore give an unsatisfactory basis 
on which to construct a knowledge of the physical aspects of the 
work. The part played by the Honourable T. H. Yun in founding 
Southern Methodism in Korea, though told briefly is a romantic 
element in the story. Chronological tables and statistical facts cover 
some thirty pages. About two-fifths of the book is in English, while 
three-fifths is in Korean. 

The volume will be of limited interest to western readers, both 
because it shows signs of lack of thoroughness in its editing and 
because it is the story of the work of a single denomination only. 
One cannot help wishing that the latter fact might have been made 
less prominent by a different title. 

The author of The History of Protestant Missions in Korea was 
also educated in America, having received his discipline in historical 
studies under Professor Kenneth Latourette at Yale University. In 
method, he has closely followed his noted teacher. Dr Paik is 
Professor of History in Chosen Christian College, Seoul, and has 
done a thorough piece of work. Unfortunately, he tells nothing of 
the history of Protestant missions in Korea after 1910. It is to be 
hoped that he may find time to complete his studies and prepare a 
second volume covering the last twenty years. 

In his introduction the author describes the country, its people 
and its religions. He tells enough of the history of Buddhism and 
Confucianism in Korea to give the reader a taste for more. He also 
touches upon earlier contacts of the French Roman Catholic priests 
with the Koreans. The story of the opening of Korea to western 
influences is told in thirty pages. The history of the Protestant 
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missionary enterprise itself is given in four stages: their establish- 
ment (1885-90), the occupation of the field (1891-97), the rise of the 
Church (1897-1906), and the revival and growth of the Church 
(1907-10). Could the story have been told of what has transpired 
in the missionary enterprise in Korea during the past two decades, 
other factors, not referred to by the author, would, of course, have 
been brought out. 

Dr Paik is thinking in terms of a Christianity in Korea which will 
ultimately become wholly autonomous and self-determining. While 
showing utmost sympathy with the aims and spirit of the many 
missionaries who have given their lives unstintingly to the develop- 
ment of Christianity in Korea, he does not fail to point out clearly 
the limitations of the work of the missionaries and to indicate certain 
principles which must guide in the future development of the Church, 
if it is to be strong enough to withstand the influx of atheistic and 
materialistic ideas from the West. 

To the western reader it would seem unfortunate that these two 
books could not have been printed and published in America or Great 
Britain. Dr Paik’s work, in particular, is of such a high order as to 
have justified a western publisher in the expense that would have 
been involved in putting it out in first-class form. 


D. Wirittarp Lyon 
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PACIFIC RELATIONS IN 1929 


PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic, 1929. Edited by J. B. Conpuirre, D.Sc. 


Chicago: University Press. $5. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 22s. 6d. 19380. 








HIS volume, purporting to be the proceedings of the third 

conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, held in 

Japan last October, must be accounted also a substantial addition 
to authoritative discussions of Far Eastern affairs. 

There are two main sections: a summary of the round table 
discussions of eight topics, together with material cleverly inter- 
woven by the editor from more than one hundred data papers pre- 
pared in advance by specialists in the various countries represented 
in the Institute ; and documents which were the kernel of the data 
papers that bore on the topics discussed. 

The first three chapters in the summary are of particular in- 
terest to missionaries. ‘The Machine Age and Traditional Culture ’ 
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(chapter 1) presents many points that make one pause to reflect. 
The re-shaping of habits and institutions by the machine age is held 
to have been no more rapid in the Orient than in the Occident ; and 
although social re-casting has been slower in China than in Japan, 
‘it seems likely to be even more destructive in its immediate and 
far-reaching in its ultimate effects.’ Missionary students of these 
questions will look forward to possessing the twenty-one data papers 
by Japanese scholars which are to be published under the title : 
Western Influences in Modern Japan: Papers on Cultural Relations. 

The material presented in chapter 1, on ‘ Food and Population 
in the Pacific,’ shows that these basic factors cannot be ignored by 
the Christian mission. One expert ‘ went so far as to urge that the 
coexistence of unequal economic standards of living in a world 
which is practically an economic entity is the outstanding inter- 
national problem . .. and we can hope for peace and fair play 


among the nations when, but hardly before, they have reached a 
fairly high standard of living.” With reference to population we 
read that Japan has apparently come to the time when she can no 
longer let her population increase and also raise her economic 
standards of living: accordingly she is giving growing attention to 


restriction of population in sharp contrast with her traditions. 
‘ Industrialization ’ (chapter 111) brings into perspective the social 
by-products of machine industry throughout the Orient. 

The remainder of the volume deals largely with China, more 
especially with Manchuria, on which so many explosive forces are 
playing—migration, opening of new land, railway development, 
commercial and international competition. Professor Walter Young 
aptly speaks of ‘the economic magnetism of Manchuria,’ and Pro- 
fessor Shotwell develops an original suggestion for replacing extra- 
territoriality by an independent court, internationally composed. 

Dr Merle Davis, the retiring General Secretary, to whose wisdom 
the Institute owes much of its happy blending of realism and 
idealism, by way of valedictory in the preface clearly analyses the 
genius and growth of the Institute. 

Aside from one’s regret that adequate scientific data to show the 
effects of missions on the cultural process are still to be produced, 
and could therefore be only slightly referred to in the conference, 
the volume leaves little to be desired. 


GaLEN M. FIsHER 
New York 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Between the Americas. By Jay S. Stowell. (New York: Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. $1.0. 1980.) This book deals with 
the history and social conditions of three important islands in the 
old Spanish Main: Porto Rico, Cuba and Haiti-Santo Domingo, 
with special reference to the position of evangelical Christianity 
upon them. The political life of these islands has been closely 
related to that of the United States. On that account, and because 
of their geographical situation, the promotion of evangelical Christi- 
anity in the three has been carried on under the auspices of the 
Board of Home Missions of the North American Churches. The 
book is written from the point of view of the sympathetic observer 
and evangelical enthusiast. Anyone desiring an elementary and 
pictorial introduction to life and religion in these little-known but 
fascinating regions may profitably turn to Mr Stowell’s pages. One 
of the interesting discoveries he will make is that there exists in 
Porto Rico perhaps the most perfect expression of denominational 
unity to be found in any part of Christendom. J. A. M. 


Francis Xavier: Knight Errant of the Cross, 1506-1552. By 
Edith Anne Robertson. (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 5s. 1980.) The tale of Francis Xavier can only be told as 
it was lived, as the breathless story of a courier, hastening across 
Asia with urgent tidings, who, like the Poverello after whom he was 
baptized and after whose manner of a man he so strikingly was, 
proclaimed his tidings in his own radiant, lovable person. From 
his Pyrenean home he goes to the University of Paris, then disputing 
the matter of Luther, where ‘that most astute fisher of men,’ 
Ignatius Loyola, looking upon Francis loved him and bound him to 
himself. From his setting out from Lisbon in 1541, ardent pioneer 
of the Society of Jesus, the story hastens through the crowded years 
in India, the Indies, with that fateful meeting with Yajiro, the 
return to India and the mission to Japan, to that thwarted death on 
the threshold of China. Unresting, eager to impatience, he would 
burn himself out for his Lord. Always an evangelist, he was no 
master builder. The defects in his work, so obvious, were of his 
qualities. But his track across the map of Asia shines with the luz 
perpetua. So Mrs Robertson has told his tale, with glimpses, such 
as he had only time for, of the pregnant happenings of those forty- 
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six years in the world’s history, and with such charm and grace of 
diction as befits Francis Xavier. This is the tenth and last volume 
of the New Missionary Biographies. J. O. D. 


Making a New China. By No Yong Park. (Boston: Stratford. 
$2.50. 1929.) The introduction to this book tells us that the 
author is a young oriental lecturer, to whom nearly a million people 
in the United States and Canada have been listening. Missionary 
students will find much to challenge their thought, but it is un- 
pleasant reading, unhesitating in its broad claim that the sufferings 
of China are caused by foreigners. China ‘ revolts against foreign 
political control, concessions, leased territories and all the unequal 
treaties . . . the arrogant assumption of superiority . . . the imposi- 
tion of foreign culture and religion.’ The last chapter deals with 
the revolt against Christianity, and is a curious mixture of fragments 
of abuse and ridicule and dubious praise. A tribute is paid to 
missionary schools and hospitals, and the problem of registration 
and religious instruction is discussed. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is contained in the significant words: ‘To-day marks the 
end of the old missions with the fanatic intolerant superstitious 
missionaries of the proselytizing type, and it also marks the beginning 
of the new missions, conducted by cultured enlightened international 
minded missionaries, messengers of peace and friendship.’ The 
book certainly proves in the most convincing manner the need for 
making a new China, but does not raise any expectation that it will 
contribute much to the renewal. Cc. E. W. 


East Africa. 1929. India. 1980. The Changing Sudan. By 
W. Wilson Cash. 1980. (London: Church Missionary Society. 
Each 1s.) East Africa and India areswell-printed, up-to-date hand- 
books of the ‘ Africa and the East Series,’ each containing a map and 
good photographs. They describe in a popular way the field of the 
C.M.S., the people, and problems of missionary work. Appended 
are hints on conducting missionary exhibitions, and topics for study. 
A good shilling’s worth in each case. The Changing Sudan is some- 
what larger and concentrates on the C.M.S. sphere of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. Mr Cash contrasts the condition of the country 
ander Egyptian rule and under the Mahdi (1885 to 1898) with its 
development and progress during the last thirty years. He describes 
the difficult pioneer work of his society and ends with an appeal for 
the further development of missionary work. M. M. U. 





NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Baron Luearp of Abinger is the doyen of British Colonial adminis- 
trators, and is a member of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations. There is probably no one who can speak 
with greater authority on the subject with which he deals, the 
Forced Labour Convention of 1980. As Lord Lugard points out in 
his article, while the acceptance of the Convention by an inter- 
national gathering is of the greatest importance, the ratification of it 
still remains, and after ratification the translation of it into adminis- 
trative reality. If this process is to be successfully carried out, it 
will be necessary that public opinion in the different countries con- 
cerned shall be aroused to the importance of the issues at stake, and 
we are happy to present so powerful and authoritative a statement 
to our readers. 





The ‘ theology of crisis ’ is the subject of discussion in theological 
circles not only on the Continent but elsewhere, and along with the 
name of Professor Karl Barth the name of Professor Brunner is 
usually mentioned, though there are differences in the views of the 
two thinkers. Dr H. Emit Brunner is a Professor of Theology at 
the University of Zirich. His article is an important contribution 
to the discussion carried on in the columns of the Review by Pro- 
fessor Kohnstamm, Dr Kraemer and others. 





Though it has been necessary to postpone the deputation which 
was to visit China to study the problem of co-operation in the pro- 
duction of Christian literature, the subject remains of the highest 
importance, not least in view of the Five Years’ Evangelistic Move- 
ment. The Rev. E. R. HuGHEs went to China under the London 
Missionary Society in 1911 and has recently been lent to the Chinese 
Y.M.C.A. for literary work. His article will be found to provide 
not only an analysis of the need which a Christian literature pro- 
gramme must meet, but a searching discussion of the whole Christian 
position in China. 2 

4 
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Recent developments in India have invested with a new import- 
ance every considered statement that comes from those in immediate 
touch with events in that country. We had hoped to be able to 
present in this issue two articles, one by a representative Indian 
Christian and one by a missionary. It has proved impossible to 
secure the former, and in default of it we would call attention to 
the widely circulated statement of the All-India Council of Indian 
Christians, a brief summary of which is given in Quarterly Notes. 
The Rev. Joun McKeEnziE, who writes from the missionary point oi 
view, has been a missionary of the Church of Scotland since 1908, 
and is now Principal of Wilson College, Bombay. We may perhaps 
say here that Mr McKenzie by his own contributions to the Indian 
press has shown himself a leader among that considerable group of 
missionaries in India who have striven in these dark times of tragic 
misunderstanding to exercise the ministry of reconciliation, 


The Rev. J. S. Connrne, D.D., is a Secretary of the Home Mission 
Board of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and is particularly 
associated with the leadership of Jewish Mission work in North 


America. He was a member of the Budapest-Warsaw Conferences 
in 1927. 


Mr S. A. Morrison went to Egypt under the C.M.S. in 1920. 
His treatment of evangelism, while based on his own experience 
among Moslems in Egypt, raises questions of general reference. There 
is implicit in his paper a suggestion, which we believe to be true, 
that there is need for much more study to be given to the work of 
evangelism, and we hope in future issues of the Review to aid in 
carrying on this study. 





Missionssenior JOHANNES Raum is the senior member of the 
Leipzig Mission in Tanganyika Territory, East Africa, and has con- 
tributed previously to our pages. His present article presents the 
point of view held among German missionaries in regard to the 
educational policy in East Africa. 





Professor K. S. LatourETTE, Ph.D., is Professor of Missions at 
Yale University. His present contribution has behind it the work 
40 
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of a group in America who have given special study to educational 
problems in China. 


The Rev. R. M. Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., is joint Secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. The Association deals with Sun- 
day school work throughout the world, and also more widely with 
religious education. Its last great convention held at Los Angeles 


in 1929 demonstrated the vigour of the international Sunday school 
movement. 


Professor F. Tora, D.D., is Professor of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, and a leader in the Dansk Missionsraad. He 
has particularly associated himself with the cause of Jewish missions. 








Writers of book reviews are: Pastor E. Dammann, D.D., of 
Hamburg; the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., a Secretary of the 
Church of Scotland Foreign Missions Board; the Rev. Nicol 
Macnicol, D.D., D.Litt., about to start for India again as a member 


of the Educational Commission ; Professor James Moffatt, D.D., 
Litt.D., now of Union Theological Seminary, New York ; Professor A. 
Jeffery of the School of Oriental Studies, Cairo; the Rev. D. Willard 
Lyon, D.D., recently appointed to California College in China ; and 
the Rev. Galen M. Fisher, Executive Secretary of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning- 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Ph.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen (Helsingsfors), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary literature, 
published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of Chris- 
tianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by +. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 634. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 
_ HISTORY : ‘ ‘ ‘ - 627) VIII. Missionary METHODS . , » 1668 
. MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY A - 628 
7. Tus Stews Been. ee IX. Toe CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELD 632 
IV. Tue Mission Fretps . : . 628 X. Comity, Co-oPERATION AND UNITY 632 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-CurRIs- 
TIAN RELIGIONS $ - - 633 


6: West Africa, 6 East — Africa, 

a9; wes » 029; an , Primitive, 633; Religions of Japan, 633; Re- 
630; South Africa, 630; Madagascar, 630 ; America ligions of India, 633; Buddhism, 633; Islam, 
and the West Indies, $30; ., and Oceania, 633; Judaism, 634; Secularism, 634; General, 


‘ 630; The Jews, 631; » O31. 634. 
. WorKs OF REFERENCE . - ar 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLESOF MISSIONS 631 XII. — Seite RELATIONS 6 
VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS OF SG oa, Sete 
MISSIONARIES . x . - 631 | XIV. NEw MISSIONARY MAGAZINE . - 634 





I. History On pp. 83-308 is a life of Lewis Way, virtual 
founder of the London Society for Promoting 
La MissION DANS L’HIsTOIRE. F. Michaeli. Christianity among the Jews. 

(Documents de la C.M.J.) Paris: Commis-| tIN pEN SPUREN DER VATER: Eine Charak- 

sion Missionnaire des Jeunes. 32 pp. teristik der Hermannsburger Mission in 

Fr. 1.25. 1930. 349. Siidafrika nach ihrer Eigenart in Geschichte 
{GESCHIEDENIS DER ZENDING OP HET Emanp| Und Gegenwart. Chr. Schomerus. NAMZ, 

HALMAHERA. A. Hueting. TZW, 1930 (2), 1930 (Mai), 137-47. 352. s 

97-129. 350. CHRISTA SEVA SANGHA. Jack C. Winslow. 
Illus. 62 pp. London: Society for the 

History of Missionary Societies Propagation of the Gospel. Is. 1930. 353. 

THE Ways oF YESTERDAY: Being the A short account of the growth of this young 

Chronicle of the Way Family from 1307-| religious community for Indians and Westerners 

1885. A.M.W.Stirling. 320pp. London:| established in Western India. 

Butterworth. 1930. 351. See also 377, 409, 482. 
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ll. Missionary Biography 
CHARLES JOHNSON OF ZULULAND. A.W. Lee. 
Foreword by W. L. Vyvyan. Illus. vii+ 
247 pp. London: S.P.G. 58. 1930. 354. 
A review is in preparation. 
tMcr. P. M. VRANCKEN. S. Kalff. Onze 


Misstén in Oost- en West-Indié, 
193-212. 355. 

rancken was Roman Catholic bishop of 
Batavia, 1806-79. 


See also 35r (L. Way), 365 (H. Maurer), 377 
(A. Judson), 447-8 (Indian Christians). 


ill. The Home Base 


THE CHRISTIAN MOTIVE AND METHOD IN 
STEWARDSHIP. H. B. Trimble. 227 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. $1. 
1930. 356. 

A fresh presentation of standard arguments. 

Om MISSIONSUNDERVISNING. Anna S6rensen. 
28 pp. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 0.50. 1930. 
357. 

A treatise on the +008 of missionary study in 
education. 

See also 444 (Women’s Work), 445 (Red 
Indians), 480 (Secularism). 


1930 (7), 


Conference Reports and Year Books 
THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 1930: Encyclical 
Letter from the Bishops with Resolutions 
and Reports. 200 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
New York: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 1930. 3574. 
See also 442-3 (Social Questions at Bremen 
Conference). 


iV. The Mission Fieids 


Japan 
tDEMocrACY IN JAPAN. T. A. Bisson. In- 
formation Service (Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York), 1930 (June 25). 358. 
The whole number is devoted to this subject. 
See also 413-4 (Kyoto Conference), 422 (Over- 
population), 462 (Religious History), 463-3a 
(Shinto). 
Korea 


See 413-4 (Kyoto Conference). 


Ohina 

History OF CHINESE POLITICAL THOUGHT: 
During the Early Tsin Period. Liang Chi- 
chao. vii+210 pp. London: Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. 1930. 359. 

Tue INNER HISTORY OF THE CHINESE REVOLU- 
TiIon. T’Ang Leang-li. 392 pp. London: 
Routledge. 158. 1930. 360, 

tA BaCKGROUND TO THE PROBLEM OF CuHRIS- 
TIAN LITERATURE IN CutNA. E. R. Hughes. 
IRM, 1930 (Oct.), 512-29. 36r. 
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tTHE NEGOTIATIONS LEADING TO_THE Mission. 
ARY RIGHTS CLAUSE IN THE SINO-AMERICAN 
TREATY OF 1903. Norman J. Padelford, 
Ph.D. CR, 1930 (July), 441-7. 362. 


Cuina in Action. W. W. Pinson. 176 pp, 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 50 cents, 
1930. 363. 


Presents salient facts of to-day for the general 
reader. Useful as a text-book. 


A New MInp anp OTHER Essays. Evan 


Morgan, D.D. v,Fa44 PP. London : Carey 
Press. 6s. 1930 
Essays on Chinese history, literature, politics, 


etc., many reprinted from ifferent magazines. 


IN BANDEN FREI! Tagebuch aus der Gefang. 
enschaft bei den Kommunisten in China, 

H. Maurer. Karte. 62 S. Stuttgart und 
Basel: Evang.-Missionsverlag. M. 1.50, 
1930. 365. 

A STUDY OF THE STUDENT HomEs OF CHINA, 
Ava B. Milam, A.M. x+98 pp. New 
York: Teachers College. $1.50. 1930. 366, 

An investigation to secure facts as a basis for 
organizing a home economics department fat 
Yenching University. 

See also 413-4 (Kyoto Conference), 422 (Over- 

population). 


Malay Archipelago 
See 425 (R.C. Missions). 


Indo-China and Farther india 


CE QUI SE PASSE EN INDOCHINE: Le Malaise 
annamite. G. Bois. Le Christianism 
a (St-Etienne, Loire), 1930 (Juil.), 31-45. 
307 

See also 425 (R.C. Missions). 


British India and Ceyion 
INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION REPpoRT. 
Vol. 1, Report. Cmd. 3568. 3s. Vol. 1, 
RECOMMENDATIONS. Cmd. 3569. 38. Vol. 
111, REPORT OF THE COMMITTEES AP- 
POINTED BY THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCILS TO CO-OPERATE WITH THE COM- 
MISSION. Cmd. 3572. 9s. London: H.M. 


Stationery Office. 1930. 368. 
L'INDE MODERNE. A. Philip. 262 pp. Paris: 
Alcan. Frs. 18. 1930. 369. 


Rusticus Loguitur, or The Old Light and 
the New in the Punjab Village. Malcolm 
Lyall Darling. Ma Glossary. xiv+ 
400 pp. London: ord University Press. 
158. 1930. 370. 

A review is in preparation. 

{THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA: 
MIssionaRy’s Vigw. John McKenzie. iRM 
1930 (Aug.), 530-7. 371. 

{THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA. 
man. Nineteenth Century (Londo 


}: Coat- 
n 
(June), 741-53. 372. 


1930 
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INDIA ON THE Marcu. Alden H. Clark. New 


and revised edition. Map. Glossary. 
Bibliog. xii+194 pp. New York: Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. $1. 1930. 
373: 
See review, p. 610. 
InDIA LOOKS TO HER FuTuRE. Oscar Mac- 
millan Buck. Map. x+214 pp. New 
York: Friendship Press. $1. 1930. 374. 


An interpretation of social and r ious 
currents and their challenge to missions. 
phasizes nationalist point of view. 


Out oF BonpaGe: Christ and the Indian 


Villager. Stephen Neill. 143 pp. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 28. 1930. 375. 
See review, p. 610. 
Witt INDIA BECOME CHRISTIAN? J. W. R. 


Netram. xviii+142 pp. New York: R.R. 
Smith. $1.50. 1930. 376. 

An attempt to answer questions about India’s 
relationship to Christ, by a survey of the Christian 
situation. 

My Story: The Autobiography of a Hindu 
Widow. ParvatiAthavale. Translated from 
Marathi by J. E. Abbott. xiv+149 A 
New York: Putnam. $2.50. 1930. 376a 


Honoré Willsie Morrow. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


SPLENDOUR OF Gop. 
349 pp. London : 
78. 6d. 1930. 377. 

The story of Adoniram Judson’s pioneer work 
in Burma. 

See also 353 (Christa Seva Sangha), 3574 
(Lambeth Conference), 422 (Emigration), 
425 (R.C. Missions), 429 (Mass Movements), 
430-3 (Rural and Social Work), 438 (Evan- 
gelism and Medicine), 447-8 (Biographies), 
449 (Church), 455-7 (Church Union), 464-7 
(Hinduism), 468 (Christianity), 494 (Moga 
Journal). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 


TURKEY IN THE WorRLD War. Ahmed Emin, 
Ph.D. xviii+310 pp. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $3.25. 1930. 378. 

Indicates the main lines of social and economic 
problems created by the war, and the experi- 
ments made for coping with them. 

MustaFA KEMAL: ou la Renovation de la 
Turquie. Jean Melia. 240 pp. Paris: 
Charpentier. Frs. 12. 1929. 379. 

{REGENERATION OF TURKEY. C. F. Gates and 
Owen Tweedy. Current History (New York), 
1930 (June), 519-28. 380. 

MUHAMMEDANSK TANKEGANG I VORE DAEGE 
PAA GRUNDLAG AF DAMASKUSAVISER. Alfred 
Nielsen, 182 pp. Kobenhavn : Gads For- 


= = 1930. 382. 
review, Pp. 616. 
{PrRoBLEeMs oF THE Hoty Lanp: A Christian 


Point of View. E. F. E. Bishop. CO, 1930 
(July), 243-56. 382. 
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W. E. Hocking 
(Boston), 1930 (July), 


{PALES1INE—AN IMPASSE ? 
Atlantic Monthly 
121-32. 383. 

See also 387-90 (N. Africa), 472 (Encyclo 
pedia), 473-8 (Islam), 489-90 (Palestine). 


Africa 
(General) 

{MISSIONSRUNDSCHAU: DrE AFRIKAMISSION. 
Anton Freitag, $.V.D. ZM, 1930 (2), 142- 
60. 384. 

+tAFRICAN EpvucaTion. Julian S. Huxley. 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston), 1930 (Aug.), 
256-62. 385. 

[RAMPING THROUGH AFRICA : 
ings of the Continent. 
Roome. Illus. x+330 pp. 
Black. 158. 1930. 386. 

See also ggr (Labour). 


A Dozen Cross- 
William J. W 
London : 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 


Le PROBLEME NORD-AFRICAIN. Raymond 
Peyronnet. 2me vol. Carte. 428 pp. 
Paris: Peyronnet. Frs. 40. 1930. 387. 


Deals principally with peek and Islam, less 
fully with Israelites and Europeans. 
+THe THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EVANGELISM : 
With Special Reference to Egypt. S. A. 
Morrison. IRM, 1930 (Oct.), 550-62. 388. 


+THE NUBIANS PAST AND PRESENT: The Sub- 
stance of Two Lectures delivered in the 
Auditorium of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Cairo. S. J. Enderlin. S.0O.S. 
Bulletin, 1930 (Apr.), 1-16. 389. 

Le SaHaRA. Georges Hardy. Photos. 182 
pp. Paris: Lemerre. Frs.10. 1930. 390. 


Weet Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


ENQUBTE COLONIALE DANS L’AFRIQUE FRAN- 
GAISE, OCCIDENTALE ET EQUATORIALE, SUR 
L’'ORGANISATION DE LA FAMILLE INDIGBNE, 
LES FIANGAILLES, LE MARIAGE, AVEC UNE 
Esguiss—E GENERALE DES LANGUES DE 
L’ AFRIQUE. Maurice Delafosse. UNE 
EsQUISSE ETHNOLOGIQUE DES PRINCIPALES 
POPULATIONS DE L'AFRIQUE FRANGAISE 
EQUATORIALE. Dr Poutrin. xxxvi+552 pp. 
Plates. Cartes. Paris: Société d’Editions 
géographiques, maritimes et coloniales. 
Frs. 60. 1930. 392. 

La TRAITE ET L’ESCLAVAGE DES CONGOLAIS 
PAR LES Europfens. Dieudonné Rinchon. 
Gravures. 306 pp. Paris: Vanelsche. 
Frs. 50. 1930. 392. 

La Tr1BU DES BAKOKOo. Etude monogra 
d’Economie coloniale : Un Stade del’ 5 ss u- 
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tion d'une Tribu noire au Cameroun, 
Nicol. Cartes. 240 pp. Paris: 
Frs. 20. 1929. 393. 


See also 435 (Education Policy). 


Gact and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba rivers) 


East AFRICA: Statement of the Conclusions 

H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 

as regards Closer Union in East Africa. 

Cmd. 3574. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 4d. 1930. 394. 

East AFRICA: Memorandum on Native Policy. 
Cmd. 3573. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
3d. 1930. 395. 

WIEDERAUFBAU IN 
48 S. Berlin: 
Ev.-Missionsgesellschaft. 

A review is in preparation. 


OsTAFRIKA. S. Knak. 


M. I. 1930. 396. 


{Die DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN MISSIONEN | 
(Bemerkungen zu | 

ohanssen in der | 
Februar/Marz-Nummer dieser Zeitschrift.) | 


IN DER ISOLIERUNG ? 
dem Artikel von D. E. 


NAMZ, 1930 (Aug.), 248-55. 
TMALANGALI SCHOOL : 
the development of a school from native 
custom and looking towards adjustment to 
European culture. W. Bryant Mumford. 
Africa (London), 1930 (July), 265-90. 398. 


397. 


tAN EXPERIMENT IN AFRICAN EDUCATION IN | 


Kenya. Round Table (London), 1930 (June), 
558-72. 399. 


See also 434 (Education Policy), 440 (Medicine), 
450 (Church). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


ComMPLEXx SouTtH AFRIcA: An Economic Foot- 
note to History. William M. Macmillan. 
294 pp. London: Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 
1930. 400. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE Soutu-EasterRN Bantu. (Supplement 
No. 4 of Bantu Studies, March 1930.) dj H. 
Soga. Portrait. Map. Charts. Bibliog. 
xxxvi+490 pp. Johannesburg: Wit- 
watersrand University Press. 10s. 6d. 
1930. 40r. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE KHOISAN PEOPLES OF SOUTHERN AFRICA : 
Bushmen and Hottentots. I. Schapera. 
xi+450 pp. London: Routledge. 31s. 6d. 
1930. 402. 

THE BaNTU ARE ComMING: Phases of South 
Africa’s Race Problem. Ray E. Phillips. 
Foreword by C. T. Loram. Illus. 238 pp. 

ndon: Student Christian Movement. 
58. 1930. 403. 
A review is in preparation. 


Larose. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Buchhandlung der Berliner 


A first year’s work in | 


BETWEEN THE AMERICAS. 


INTERNATIONAL REviEW OF MISSIONS 


Yves | CALIBAN IN AFrIcA: An Impression of Coloy 


| 


Madness. Leonard Barnes. 245 pp, 
London: Gollancz. 108, 6d. 1930. 404. 


See also 352 (Hermannsburg Mission), 354 
(C. Johnson), 492 (Native Disabilities), 


Madagascar 
|La LANGUE MALGACHE ET LES ORIGINES 
MALGACHES. .B. Razafintsalama. 2 vols, 
| Vol. 1: Le Fonds initial du Vocabulaire 
| Malgache, 171 pp. Frs. 50. Vol. m: La 
| Morphologie malgache, ses Origines, 109 pp. 
|  Frs. 30. Tananarive: Pitot. Paris: Geu 

1929. 405. 


| See also 457 (Church). 


America and the West indies 


THE Rurat Necro. C.G. Woodson. xviii+ 
265 pp. Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History. $ 2.50, 
1930. 406. 

A study of social and economic conditions of 
the American Negro since the civil war. 


BLtack YEOMANRY: Life on St Helena 
Island. T. J. Woofter, Jr. Illus. Local 
map. xi+291 pp. New York: Holt, 
$3. 1930. 407. : 

A review is in preparation. 

Porto RICO AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


Victor S. 
Clark. 


XxXxvi+707 pp. Washington, D.C.: 

Brookings Institution. $5. 1930. 408. 

A searching study of Island conditions which 

lie at the root of its difficulties. 

Tue WartinG IstEs: Baptist Missions in the 
Caribbean. Charles S. Detweiler. 167 pp. 
Philadelphia: Judson Press. $1.25. 1930. 


09. 
. i readable text-book on work in Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Haiti and the English-speaking Islands. 
Jay S. Stowell. 
Map. Bibliog. viii+180 pp. New York: 
Council of Women for Home Missions, and 
Missionary Education Movement. $1. 1930. 
410. 








See review, p. 622. 


TRAILING THE CONQUISTADORES. 
Inman. Map. 236 pp. New York: 
Friendship Press. $1. 1930. 411. 

Christianity, past and present, in the West 
Indies. 

{BRASILIEN ALS MISSIONSGEBIET. Rudolf 

Becker. ZMR, 1930 (7), 193-209. 472. 


See also. 413-14 (Kyoto Conference), 417 
(Survey), 428 (Missionary Preparation). 
Austraiasia and Oceania 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1929. Proceedings 
of the Third Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Nara and Kyoto, Japan, 


Samuel Guy 





October 23 to November 9, 1929. Edited 
by J. B. Condliffe. xv+697 pp. Chicago: 


tTue Ky 
or Pac 
Interna 
260), 2: 
Notes |! 
Mauric 
265 P 
Frs. 10 
Le ComM™M 
Petrus 
Nouve: 
tOvERZIC 
NEDER 
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zu B 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


University Press. $5. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 228.6d. 1930. 473. 
See review, p. 620. 

tTuz Kyoto CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE 
or PaciFic Retations. Chester H. Rowell. 
International Conciliation, 1930 (May, No. 
260), 233-84. 414. 

Notes bD’ETHNOLOGIE N&o-CaL&DONIENNE. 
Maurice Leenhardt. Plates. Cartes. ix+ 
265 pp. Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie. 
Frs. 100. 1930. 415. 

Le COMMUNISME AUX INDES N&ERLANDAISES. 
Petrus Blumberger. 190 pp. Paris: Monde 
Nouveau. Frs. 30. 1929. 476. 

tOVERZICHT VAN HET ZENDINGSWERK IN 
NEDERLANDSCH Oost- EN WeEsT-INDI£ 
(Oct. 1928—Oct. 1929). Joh. Rauws. TZW, 
1930 (2), 142-70. 417. 

{DE ONTWORPEN HUWELIJKSREGELING VOOR 
INLANDSCHE CHRISTENEN. D. Crommelin. 
TZW, 1930 (2), 129-41. 478. 

See also 350 (Missionary History), 355 (M. 
Vrancken), 452 (Samoan Church), 453 
(Batak Church), 459 (Orokaivas). 


The Jews 

{RELIGION AND IRRELIGION IN IsRAEL. John 
Stuart Conning, D.D. IRM, 1930 (Oct.), 
538-49. 419. 

{Was HAT DIE JUDENMISSION DEN JUDEN 
ZU BRINGEN? Missionsdirektor Schaeffer. 
NAMZ, 1930 (Marz), 65-74; (Apr.), 113- 
19; (Mai), 147-56; (Juni), 175-85; (Aug.), 
231-40. 420. 

¢REALITIES OF ZIONISM. John Gunther. 
Harper's Magazine (New York), 1930 (July), 
202-12. 42. 

See also 351 (S.P.C.J.), 382-3, 489-90 (Pales- 
tine), 479 (Rabbinic Literature). 


Fields General 

Foutres p’Astz. Etienne Dennery. Cartes. 
256 pp. Paris: Armand Colin. Frs. 15. 
1930. 422. 

urpopulation japonaise, expansion chinoise, 
émigration indienne. 

See also 423-4 (R.C. Missions), 436 (Sunday 
Schools), 437 (Christian Education), 439 
(Medicine), 484 (Christianity), 487 (Man- 
dates), 488 (Forced Labour). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


CATHOLIC Wor~D AtLas. New and revised 
edition of Atlas Hievarchicus. F. C. Streit. 
39 Maps. 189 pp. New York: Society 

for the Propagation of the Faith. $15. 


i English, German and French. 
An edition in English only, $6 
MISSIONES CATHOLIC. xii-+534 pp. Vatican 
City: Vatican Press. c.L.55. 12s.6d. Frs. 
60. 1930. 424. 
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The latest issue of Roman Catholic mission 
statistics, in Latin. 

Das GEGENWARTIGE HEIDENAPOSTOLAT IM 
FeRNEN OsteEN. II. Halbband. Dr In- 
DISCHEN MISSIONEN. Joseph Schmidlin, D.Dr. 
Karte. (Missionswissenschaftliche Abhand- 
lungen und Texte. 14.) 160S. Minster: 
Aschendorff. RM. 7.75. 1930. 425. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 384 (R.C. African Missions), 417 
(Dutch E. and W. Indies), 472 (Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam). 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 
THe Fre_p Is THE WorLD. James I. Vance. 
164 pp. Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication. $1. 1930. 
26. 
A study of current conceptions of missions, 
with their impelling motives in the present day. 
tQuo Vapis? Joh. Warneck. NAMZ, 
(Mai), 129-37. 427. 


vil. vee and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 

tCANADIAN SCHOOL OF Missions. Frank H. 
Russell. Canadian Journal of Religious 
Thought (Toronto), 1930 (May-June), 250-7. 
428. 

Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 

CHRIST IN THE INDIAN VILLAGES. V. S. 
Azarian, LL.D., Bishop of Dornakal, and 
HENRY WHITEHEAD, late Bishop of Madras. 
Introduction by Dr Mott. 115 pp. Lon- 
don: Student Christian Movement. 2s. 
1930. 429. 

Pictures of the mass movement towards 
Christianity in different parts of India, and a 
statement of what is needed for co: i the 
faith of those who have come into the Ch ’ 

See also 388 (Egypt), 438 (Medicine), 446 
(Young Churches). 


Christian Education 
India 

REPORT OF A CONFERENCE ON RURAL WoRK 
HELD AT Poona, APRIL 13-16, 1930. 33 pp. 
Poona: National Christian Council. 4 as. 
1930. 430. 

+RurRaL Reconstruction: A Programme for 
Rural Reconstruction adopted by the 
Panjab Christian Council, April 3, 1930. 
Moga Journal (Moga), 1930 (Apr.—May), 
25-37- 431. 

tNotT UND VERHEISSUNG INDISCHER MISSIONS- 
SCHULARBEIT. EMM, 1930 (Mai), 132-47. 
432. 

+MISSIONARY APPROACH TO THE POVERTY AND 
IGNORANCE OF INDIA. Clifford Manshardt. 
Journal of Religion (Chicago), 1930 (July), 
394-400. 433. 


19370 
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Africa 
tEDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN TANGANYIKA 
TERRITORY. J. Raum. IRM, 1930 (Oct.), 
593-75. 434. 


t+ REGIBRUNGSSCHULPROGRAMME UND  MiIs- 
SIONSSCHULWESEN IN BRITISCH-WESTAFRIKA. 
W. Ocettli, EMM, 1930 (Juli), 201-13; 
(Aug.), 235-44; (Sep.), 272-5. 435. 

See also 385 (J. Huxley), 398-9 (E. Africa). 


General 


t{THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. Robert 
M. Hopkins, D.D. IRM,1930 (Oct.), 583-92. 
436. 


+THEe FUNCTION OF CHRISTIAN HIGHER EpDv- 
CATION IN THE LANDS OF THE YOUNGER 
CuurcHEs. K.S. Latourette, Ph.D. IRM, 
1930 (Oct.), 576-82. 437. 

See also 446 (Young Churches). 


Ohristian Literature 
See 36z (China). 
Medica! Missions 
tTue RELATION OF EVANGELISM TO MEDICAL 
Missions. W. McE. Miller. Journal of 
Christian Medical Association of India, 
1930 (July), 113-20. 438. 
{GEGENWARTSFRAGEN DER ARZTLICHEN MISs- 
SION. Professor Olpp. NAMZ, 1930 (Juni), 
161-8 ; (Juli), 193-201. 439. 
MED MURSLEV OCH OPERATIONSKNIV: Tre 4r 
som missionslakare i Rhodesia. Nils Til- 


ander. 166 pp. Stockholm: Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 
2.25. 1930. 440. 


A missionary doctor’s experience in Rhodesia 

dealing with leprosy and ot tropical diseases. 

Lepra: Sonderabdruck aus Ergebnisse der 
gesamten Medizin. G. Olpp. Bd. xiv. 
Heft 3-4, 1930, 473-96. 441. 

Social Work 

{tHE PLACE OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN MISSION- 
ARY WORK. Torm, D.D. IRM, 1930 
(Oct.), 93-605. 442. 

*+De ‘ SoctaLte RICHTING’ OP DE KONTINEN- 
TALE MIsSsIONS-KONFERENZ. D. Pol. De 
Macedoniér, 1930 (7), 199-215. 443. 


Work among Women 
BRENNENDE FRAGEN DER FRAUENMISSION. 
Heft 1v. E1GNuNG zum Dienst. 21 S. 
Leipzig: Madchen-Bibel-Kreise. M. 0.45. 
1930. 444. 
General Discussion of Methods, 
Organization and Policy 
THE JEsUS ROAD AND THE RED Man. G.E.E. 


Lindquist. 155 pp. New York: Revell. 
$1.50. 1929. 445. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





Studies used among. American Indians at the 
Haskell Institute in Bible discussion groups. 


See also 485 (Modern Methods). 


iX. The Ohurch in the Mission Field 


MODERNA MISSIONSPROBLEM. Gudmar Hog- 
ner. 224 pp. Stockholm: Svenska Kyr. 
kans Diakonistyrelses Bokf6rlag. Kr. 3 and 
Kr. 4. 1930. 446. 

The problems dealt with are race, nationalism, 
secularism, support, industrial work, rural work, 
education, ¥{evangelism, co-operation, missions 
to Moslems, the native Church and the futur 
of missions. 

CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT IN INDIA: Bio 
gtaphies of Noted Indian Christians. Mrs 





Arthur Parker. Introduction by Rt Rev. 
Abraham Mar Thoma. Portraits. 192 pp. 
New York and London: Revell. 5s. 1930. 


447. 
bce review, Pp. 610. 


PANDITA RAMABAI: Die Mutter der Verstoss- 
enen. Nicol Macnicol. Bildtafeln. Karte. 
208 S. Stuttgart: Evang.-Missionsverlag. 
RM. 3.60 und RM. 4.80. 1930. 448. 


BUILDING THE INDIAN CHURCH: A Book of 


ental Methods. Frederick B. Fisher 
and Walter Brooks Foley. 151 pp. Cal 
cutta: Albion Press. 1930. 449. 


See review, p. 610. 

DER NEUE NAME: Das neue Leben der 
Dschaggachristen im Lichte ihrer Taufnamen. 
Georg Fritze. 103 S. Leipzig: Evang. 
Luth.-Mission. M. 2 undM. 3. 1930. 450. 

A review is in preparation. 

tLe MALaAIsE DES EGLISES PROTESTANTES A 
MapaGascarR. S. Chapus. Etudes Tho- 
logiques et Religieuses, 1930 (Mars—Avr.), 
157-87. 451. 

tLicHT UND SCHATTEN IN DER MISSIONS 
KIRCHE AUF SAMOA ODER DIE BEHANDLUNG 
NATIONALER SITTEN DURCH DIE EVANGEL 
IsCHE Mission. E. Heider. ZMR, 1930 (8), 
225-47. 452. 


+{DrB NEVE VERFASSUNG DER BATAKKIRCHE. 


J. Warneck. NAMZ, 1930 (Aug.), 240-8. 453. 

See also 396 (E. Africa), 429 (Indian Mass 
Movements), 442—3 (Social Problems), 455-7, 
357a (Church Union in India), 480 
(Secularism). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 


DOCUMENTS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. Second 
series. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. 
225 pp. London: Oxford University Press 
6s. 1930. 454. 

The first series, published in 1924, contained 
go documents. The present volume contains 
another 54, —s documents connected with 
the Lausanne and Stockholm conferences, the 
Malines Conversations, and the South Indian 
Scheme of Church Union. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Die CHRISTLICHEN EINIGUNGSBEWEGUNGEN. 
Hermann Stéhr. Karte. Miinchen : Miller. 
M. 1.50 und M. 2. 1930. 455. 

CxuRCH UNION: AN INDIAN View. A. J. 
Appasamy. London: S.P.C.K. Is. 6d. 
1930. 456. 

tDas RINGEN UM DIE KIRCHE IN SUD-INDIEN. 
K. Hartenstein. NAMZ, 1930 (Apr.), 97- 


112. 457. 

fAANSLUITING BIJ DEN INTERNATIONALEN 
ZENDINGSRAAD. D. Pol. De Macedoniér, 
1930 (7), 193-8. 458. 


See also 357a (Lambeth Conference). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peopies 


OROKAIVA Society. F. E. Williams. Intro- 
duction by Sir H. Murray. xxii+355 pp. 


London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 
1930. 459. 

ETAT SOCIAL DES PEUPLES SAUVAGES. Paul 
Descamps. Préface de Paul Rivet. 23+ 
” pp. Paris: Payot. Frs. 30. 1930. 
460. 


tLa MAGIE DE LA BE&NEDICTION ET DE LA 
Matépiction. R. Allier. Etudes Théo- 
apres et Religieuses, 1930 (Jan.—Fév.), 3-21. 
401. 

See also 393 (Bakoko), gor (S.-E. Bantu), 4o2 
(Khoisans), 452 (Samoa). 


Religions of Japan 
APANESE RELIGION. 
Anesaki. Illus. 423 pp. London: Kegan 
Paul. 218. 1930. 462. 

A review is in preparation. 

tSHINTO, DER WEG DER GOrITER. Georg 
Alfred Lutterbeck, S.J., Katholischen Mis- 
stonen, 1930 (June), 169-74. 463. 

tTHE SHRINE Question: An Interview with 
the Hon. R. Mizuno, late Minister of Educa- 
tion. JCQ, 1930 (July), 249-58. 463a. 


Religions of india 


LINDE MYSTIQUE AU MoYEN AGE: Hindous 
et Musulmans. Yusuf Husain. xvi+211 
pp. Paris: Geuthner. Frs.50. 1929. 464. 

STUDIEN ZUR EIGENART INDISCHEN DENKENS. 
Betty Heimann. vi+328 S. Tiibingen: 
Mohr. M. 26. 1930. 465. 

A review is in preparation. 

SAMKHYA AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
141 pp. Calcutta: Book Co. 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 1930. 466. 

A lucidly expressed exposition. 

A Mopern Hinpu View oF Lire. Chuni 
Mukerji. Foreword by the Metropolitan of 
India. xi+94 pp. London and Calcutta: 
S.P.C.K. 2s. 1930. 467. 


HIstorRY OF Masahari 


J. Ghosh. 
London : 
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An answer to Professor Radhakrishnan’s A 
Hindu View of Life, which, the writer declares, 
slurs over the weak spots in Hinduism. As one 
who knows caste Hinduism from within, Pro- 
fessor Mukerji, now a Christian, insists that 
the weaknesses are an integral part of Hinduism. 


CHRISTIAN DHYANA, OR PRAYER OF LOVING 


REGARD: A Study of ‘The Cloud of 
Unknowing.’ Verrier Elwin. Introduction 
by Gilbert Shaw. ix+74 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 28. 6d. 1930. 468. 


See review, p. 610. 


| See also 376 (Christianity). 


ta . , 
[HE Book OF KINDRED SAYINGS (Sanyutta- 


Nikaya, or Grouped Suttas). Part v. 
Mauw&-Vacca. Introd. by Mrs Rhys Davies. 
Translated by F. L. Woodward. xxiv+ 
412 pp. London: Oxford University Press, 
for the Pali Text Society. 10s. 1930. 
469. 

Tue Lotus oF THE WONDERFUL Law, or THE 
Lotus Gospet. W. E. Soothill. xi+275 
pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
15S. 1930. 470. 

WOMEN UNDER PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM: Lay- 
women and Almswomen. I. B. Horner. 
(Broadway Oriental Library.) Illus. xxiv+ 
391 pp. London: Routledge. 15s. 1930. 
471. 

islam 

Tue EncycLtop#p1a oF IstAm. Edited by 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, T. W. 
Arnold, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Provengal. 
Fasciculus M. Tiflis—Tripoli. 753-816 pp. 
London: Luzac. Leyden: Brill. 5s. 1930. 
472. 

L’Istam. Henri Massé. 222 pp. Paris: 
Armand Colin. Frs. 10.50. 1930. 473. 
RECUEIL DE TEXTES INEDITS CONCERNANT 
L’HISTOIRE PE LA MYSTIQUE EN Pays 
p’IsLtaM. Réunis, classés, annotés et publiés 
par Louis Massignon. vii+259 pp. Paris: 

Geuthner. Frs. 100. 1929. 474. 

ORIENTALISCHE HOFLICHKEIT: Formen und 
Formeln im Islam. J. Oestrup. vi+85 pp. 
Leipzig: Harrassowitz. RM.6. 1929. 475. 

ANNUAIRE DU MONDE MUSULMAN, STATISTIQUE, 
HISTORIQUE, SOCIAL ET ECONOMIQUE. Louis 
Massignon. 3me édit. 482 pp. Paris: 
Leroux. Frs. 75. 1929. 476. 

+IDEAS OF MoDERN Istam. D. S. Margoliouth. 
MW, 1930 (July), 235-50. 477. 

+D1z PERSON MOHAMMEDS, DES STIFTERS DES 
ISLAM, IN DER GESCHICHTE UND IM GLAUBEN 
SEINER GEMEINDE. Franz Taeschner. ZM, 
1930 (2), 124-42. 478. 

See also 378-80 (Turkey), 38r (Syria), 382-3, 
489-90 (Palestine), 387-90 (N. Africa), 464 
(India). 
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Judaism 


RABBINIC LITERATURE AND GOSPEL TEACH- 
incs. C, G, Montefiore. xxii+442 pp. 
London: Macmillan. 158. 1930. 479. 

Invaluable to those who do not read German. 
to nga to his commentary on the Synoptic 


See also 3512 (S.P.C.J.), 382-3, 489-90 (Pales- 
tine), 4rg=20 (Jews and Religion), 427 
(Zionism). 


Secularism 


tSECULARISM AS A PROBLEM FOR THE CHURCH. 
Emil Brunner, D.D. IRM, 1930 (Oct.), 
495-511. 480. 


WeEst-OsTLICHE MysTIK: VERGLEICH UND 
UNTERSCHEIDUNG ZUR WESENSDEUTUNG. 
2. erganzte Aufl. 445 S. Gotha: Klotz. 
M.9 und M. 12. 1929. 481. 

ZINZENDORFS WELTANSCHAUUNG: Eine syste- 
matische Darstellung der Gedankenwelt 
des Begriinders der Briidergemeine. Otto 
Uttend6pfer. 352 S. Berlin: Furche-Ver- 
lag. M.9g und M. 10. 1929. 482. 


Diz MystTIK DES APOSTELS PAULUS. 
Schweitzer. xvi+407S. Tubingen : Mohr. 
M. 16 und M. 19. 1930. 483. 


Some Livinc Issugs. R. E. Speer. 
New York: Revell. $2.50. London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 6s. 1930. 484. 

The place of Christ in the world of to-day, 
with its criticism of Christian standards. 

Wuy CuRISTIAN Missions? J. O. Dobson. 
64 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. Is. 1930. 485. 

Short chapters on missionary propaganda, 
motives and methods for students to-day. 

¢Das CHRISTENTUM UND DIE ANDERE RE- 
LIGIONEN DER ERDE. J. Witte. NAMZ, 
1930 (Marz), 78-87; (Apr.), 119-26. 486. 


Albert 


280 pp. 


ABBREVIATION OF 





co =Church Overseas 

CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM =Evangelisches Misstons-Magaszin 
IRM =/nternational Review of Missions 
JCQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MRW =Mtssionary Review of the World 
MW = Moslem World 


‘Mech 





NAMZ =Neue Alig Missi 
NCCR =Nattonal Christian Council Review 


$e 
hArsft 




















INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


See also 3574 (Lambeth Conference), 44 
(Young Churches). 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 

of Missions 

THE INTERNATIONAL MANDATES. Aaron \, 
Margalith, Ph.D. x+242 pp. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 1930. : 

Deals with the underlying concepts and 
principles. 

tTHE Forcep LABOUR CONVENTION OF 1930, 
Lord Lugard. IRM, 1930 (Oct.), 481-94. 4838, 

PALESTINE: COMMISSION ON THE DIsTur- 
ANCE OF AUGUST 1929. EVIDENCE. 2 vols, 
Col. 48. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
25s. each. 1930. 489. 

PALESTINE: STATEMENT WITH REGARD 10 
British Poticy. Cmd. 3582. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 2d. 1930. 490. 

{THE AFRICAN LABOURER IN 1929. W. Ben- 
son. Nineteenth Century and After (London), 
1930 (July), 62-73. gr. 

tSUMMARY OF NATIVE DISABILITIES IN THE 
UNION OF SouTH AFRICA. South African 
Outlook, 1930 (July 1), 131-5. 492. 

{MIssION UND Kunst. F. R. Merkel. 
1930 (Marz), 74-83. 493. 

See also 358 (Japan), 359-65 (China), 368-74 


ZMR, 


(India), 378-8o (Turkey), 382-3, 489-90 
(Palestine), 385, 398-9, 434-5 (African 
Education), jgr-2 (W. Africa), 394-5 


(Policy in E, Africa), goo, 403-4 (Problems 
in S. ani 408—ro (West Indies), 473-14 
(Kyoto Conference). 


XIV. New Missionary Magazine 


THE Moca JOURNAL FOR TEACHERS. For 
merly The Village Teachers’ Journal. Ap 
pears ten times annually. Rs. 2.8 (5 as. 
single copies). Published by Rev. A. E 
Harper, Moga, Punjab. 494. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NMT =Nordisk Misstons-Tédsskrift 

SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM =Tijdschrift voor  Zendingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD =World Dominion 

ZM = Zeitschrift far Missionswissenschaft 

ZMR =Zeitschrift far Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title $3 given. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XIX (1930) 


[The titles of articles ave printed in small capitals. 


For names of authors, see page 640. 


Pages 1-160 ave in the January issue; pages 161-320 in April; pages 321-480 in 


July ; pages 481-640 in October.) 


Africa— 

child mortality, 379-80; church services, 
380-1; health teaching, 377-87; Inter- 
national Committee of African Literature, 
56; International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, 55-6; Jeanes’ 
training centres, 55; lobola, 220-30 
passim; medical work in, 377-87; 
primitive religion, 362-76; Sunday schools, 
589-90; survey, 47-596. 

book reviews : bush schools, 124-7 ; medical 
manuals, 150-1; race problem, 285-8; 
religious education, 122-4. 

See also North, West, East and Central, 
South Africa. 





| 


| 


ALGERIA, THE EDUCATIONAL WoRK OF THE | 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT IN, 266-76. 
American Negro, book review, 306-7. 


ANGOLA, PortuGuESE West AFriIca, FIFty | 


YEARS IN, 256-65. 
Anthropology, book reviews, 
614-16; Ashanti, 130-2. 
ARAB OF THE MIDDLE EUPHRATES, THE, 428-39. 
Arabia, survey, 38-9. 
Arabs, Syrian, 428-39. 


Australia— 
aborigines’ enquiry, 61; mandate for New 
Guinea, 61-2; National Missionary 
Council, 61. 


BACKGROUND TO THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE IN CHINA, A, 512-29. 
Belgium— 
Congo government, 48-9; forced labour 
Convention, 485-94 passim. 
Bible— 
distribution: Latin America, 60, Turkey, 
38, world, 73; translation: Africa, 464, 
Angola, 260-2, Latin America, 60, New 
Guinea, 62, Turkey, 38; use of, China, 
515-16. 
Bibliography, International Missionary, 154- 
60, 313-20, 474-80, 627-34. 
Biographies, book reviews : 
schwingh, ; Dan Crawford, 463-4; 
Bishop E. F. Every, 464-5; T. B. Freeman, 
127-9; W.H.T. G., 469-70; Bishop W. S. 
Lewis, 463; D. Livingstone, 127-9; Eugene 
Stock, 144-5; Bishop Tucker, 127-9; 
Gilbert Warren, 462-3; F. Xavier, 622-3. 
Buddhism, and religious education, 505. 
Burma, survey, 34. 
Butterfield, Dr, tours, China, 19; East Africa, 
50; India, 29; South Africa, 54. 


F. von Bodel- 


Anglo-Saxon, | 


Ceylon— 
Donoughmore Commission, 34; survey, 34. 

hina— 
aviation, 16; brigandage, 15, 19; Church, 
17-19; education, I9, 20-1; evangelism, 


18;  extra-territoriality, abolition of, 
414-19; famine, 15, 67; international 
relations, 15-16, 398-413, 414-19; literacy, 
512-15; medical institute, 21, 104; 
medical missions, devolution on Church, 
98-105; missionaries desired, 19; 


National Christian Council, 18-19 ; opium 
legislation, 17; political situation, 14-16, 
512-29; railway development, 16-17; 
renaissance, 516-19; Roman Catholic 
Church, 66-8; rural work, 19; Sunday 
schools, 585-6. 
book reviews : Confucianism, 149; Christian 
Year Book, 467; Church and western 
money, 294-7; Church to-day, 468, 623 ; 
folkways, 134-8; Lady of, 460-2; Lewis, 
biography, 463 ; Roman Catholic missions, 
151; Warren, biography, 462-3. 
See also Sun Yat-sen. 
| Christian education, book reviews, 277-82, 
309. 
Christian Literature— 

China, 512-29; Egypt, 44; International 
Committee of African Literature, 50; 
Moslems and, 33, 42; Near East and 
North Africa, 42 ; Persia, 40. 

Christian Message, religious education and, 
248-9. 

See also Evangelism under different countries. 

Christian sociology— 

need for, 510, 603-5; objections to, 593-603. 

book review, 288-92. 

Christianity and Judaism, 538-49 passim. 
CHRISTIANITY AND RURAL CIVILIZATION, 388— 


97. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SECULARISM, 195-208. 
CHRISTIANITY AND WoMAN’S HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN JAPAN, 75-86. 
Church (general) — 
place in world, 3-5, 73-4; secularism and, 
495-511 ; social questions and, 593-605. 
See also Church under different countries. 
Church union movements— 
Egypt, 45; Great Britain, 72 ; India, 30-1; 
Persia, 40; Philippines, 63 ; South Africa, 
54; U.S.A., 72; general, 164, 171-3. 
Confucianism, book review, 149. 
Contributors, Notes on, 152-3, 310-12, 471-3, 
624-6. 
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Co-operation— 
education, India, 31, 


33; Egypt Inter- 
Mission Council, 44; 


evangelism, Philip- 


ines, 63; Islamic study, India, 33; 
iterature, Persia, 40; medical work, 
India, 33-4; Portuguese East Africa 


Missionary Association, 50; West Africa, 
47, 48, 264; United Mesopotamia Mission, 


39. 
See also National Christian Councils and 
Missionary Organizations. 
CRITICISM OF RELIGION IN ISLAM, THE, 87-97. 
CURRICULA, SOME FACTORS IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF INDIGENOUS, 241-55. 


DEVOLUTION IN MEDICAL MISSIONARY WORK 
In CHINA, 98-105. 

DowrRY SYSTEMS AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLE, 
220-30. 


East and Central Africa— 

Crawford, biography, 463-4; educational 
conference, 51; Hilton Young Commis- 
sion, 49-50, 286 ; Kenya, education, 51 ; 
Portuguese East Africa : education, 50, 
Missionary Association, 50, rural work, 
50; Roman raed Church, 66, 69; sur- 
vey, 49-51; eee. education, 50-1, 
563-75 ; Wilson morandum, 49-50. 

book reviews: evangelization, 608-9 ; native 
law, 606-8 ; C.M.S., 623. 
Education— 
adult, Cambridge conference, 72; Africa, 
388-97 passim; Algeria, 266-76; China, 
19, 20-1; East and Central Africa, 50-1 ; 
Fiji Islands, 63 ; India: Agra conference, 
31-2, co-operation, 31, 33, Hartog com- 
mission, 32, 339-52 passim, Lindsay com- 
mission, 31-2, 471, Linlithgow commission, 
339-50 passim, missionary, 339-50 passim, 
quinquennial review, 339-50 passim, theo- 
logical, 33, women, increase in literacy, 
340; Iraq, 39; Japan: government, 9-10, 
missionary, 10, woman’s higher, 75-86 ; 
Mexico, 58 ; New Guinea, 62; Palestine, 
43; Persia, 40; Peru, 59; Syria, 41; 
Turkey, 36-7 ; West Africa, 47-0, 264. 

book reviews : African bush schools, 124-7 ; 
Korean mission schools, 293-4. 

See also Religious Education. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA, 339-50. 

EDUCATION IN THE LANDS OF THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES, THE FUNCTION OF CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER, 576-82. 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
TERRITORY, 563-75. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT IN ALGERIA, THE, 266-76. 

Egypt— 
church union, 45; evangelism, 45, 550-62 ; 

intermission council, 44; League of Nations 

and, 44; religious ‘freedom, 44; survey, 

44-5; treaty with Great Britain, 44. 
book review, W. H .T. G., biography, 469-70. 


IN TANGANYIKA 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


EVANGELISM, THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF, 





550-62. 
Evangelism, methods of, book review, 297-9, 
See also under different countries. 
EXPERIMENTATION IN Mopes oF LIVING ly 
THE MISSION FIELD, 440-6. 
EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, Mission. 
ARY PROPERTY AND THE ABOLITION or, 
414-109. 
Extra-territoriality, Kyoto Conference, 401-4, 


Far East, INTER-RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
THE, 398-412. 

Firty YEARS IN ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE West 
AFRICA, 256-65. 

Fiji Islands— 
education, 63; Indians, 63. 

Five-Year Movement, China, 18. 

ForceD LABOUR CONVENTION OF 1930, Tug, 


481-94. 
Formosa— 
Church, 12; education, 12; leper work, 11; 
opium act, iI ; survey, II-12. 
France— 


centenary in Algeria, 46, 266; educational 
work in Algeria, 266-76; forced labour 
Convention, 485-94 passim ; mandate for 
Syria 42; policy in North Africa, 46; 
policy in West Africa, 48; Roman 
Catholic missionary orders, 70. 
FUNCTION OF CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE LANDS OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES, 
THE, 576-82. 


German missions and education 
Africa, 563-75. 
GOSPEL, SOME MESSAGES OF THE, FOR VILLAGE 
INDIA, 351-61. 
Government relations with missions— 
Africa (general), dowry, 226-30 passim; 
Algeria, education, 276; Angola, 261-5; 


in East 


Australia, 61; Congo, 48-9; Egypt, 44; 
Eritrea, 46; India, education, 339-50; 
Near East, 42; Nigeria, 48; Sierra 


Leone, 47 ; Tanganyika, education, 563-75. 

book review : education, 300. 

Grace, Hindu and Christian doctrines, 333-8. 

book review, 447-50. 

Great Britain, foreign relations— 

Egypt and, 44; forced labour Convention, 
484-94 passim; Kyoto conference, 398- 
413 passim ; liquor traffic, 49 ; mandate 
for Palestine, 43; Roman Catholic Church, 


7°. 
Gurgaon experiment, book review, 142-4. 


Hawaii, Roman Catholic Church, 66. 

HEALTH AND HYGIENE IN VILLAGE LIFE, THE 
PLACE OF MISSIONS IN SPREADING A KNOwW- 
LEDGE OF, 377-87. 

Herzl, 231-40 passim. 


Hinduism— 
bhakti-religion, 333-8; evangelism and, 
351-61; pantheism and monism, 351-61 
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Hinduism—(continued)— 
passim ; traditional and _ philosophical, 
176-8. 
book reviews : Alvar hymns, 301-4 ; bhakti- 
religion, 447-50; influence on Islam, 
451, 452; present situation, 450-7. 


India— | 
Butler Commission, 24; Child Marriage Re- | 
straint Act, 26; Church: development of, | 
28, healing and, 209-19, mission to Great | 
Britain, 28-9, North India United Church, | 
30, South India United Church, 30-1, 
standards of living, 440-6, union proposals, | 
30-1 ; communal strife, 24-5, 180; com- 
munist influence, 24-5; devadasi legisla- 
tion, 26-7; evangelism, 28-9, 351-61 ; 
Gandhiand Tagore, 174-82 passim ; Hilton- 
Young Commission, 25-6; industrial 
questions, 24~—5, 29-30; Islamic studies, 
33 ; medical work, 33-4, 209-19; National | 
Christian Council, 26-34 passim ; political | 
situation, 23-7, 174-82, 530-7; purifying | 
‘untouchables,’ 27; Roman Catholic | 
Church, 68; rural areas, 29, 32-3 ; Simon 
Commission, 23-4, 32, 530-7 passim ; | 
Sunday schools, 586-7; survey, 23-34; | 
Whitley Commission, 25, 30; women’s | 
movement, 27. 
book reviews : Christian task, 138-40, 623; | 
church union, 453-6; Islam, 450-2; | 
legal aspects of social reform, 140-2; | 
mass movements, 458; medicine, 304-6; | 
“serseeg situation, 456-8, 610-13; re- | 
i 


gious education, 465-6; religious ideas, | 


447-50; Vaisnava hymns, 301-4; village 
uplift, 142-4; women, 610-13. 
See also Education, India ; Hinduism. 
INDIA, EDUCATION IN, 339-50. 
InDIA, MEDICAL MISSIONS IN, 209-19. 
INDIA, THE PRESENT SITUATION IN, 530-7. 
InpIA To-pay, 174-82. 
INDIA, VILLAGE, SOME MESSAGES OF THE 
GOSPEL FOR, 351-61. 
InDIAN DocTRINE OF GRACE, AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN, THE, 333-8. 
Indigenous ministry— 
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China, 12; India, 34; Near East, 42-3; 
Roman Catholic, 65-7 ; Singapore, 22. 
Indo-China, Roman Catholic Church, 66. 
Industry— 
LC.U., S. Africa, 54-5; legislation, Japan, 
7; strikes, India, 24-5; survey, India, 


29-30. 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 


125. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, Kyoto session, 
64, 398-413, 620-1. 

International Affairs, Survey of, book review, 
146-7. 

International Missionary Council— 
co-operation, 4; department of industrial 

and social research and council, 593-605 
passim; meeting at Jerusalem, 54, 73-4, 
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International Missionary Council—(continued)— 
161, 164, 195-9 passim, 207, 239, 241-55 
passim, 388, 549, 594, 595, 602, 603, 604; 
meeting at Williamstown, 8, 10, 72, 239- 
4°, 425, 549, 601, 605; missions and 
governments, 42, 50. 

INTER-RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE FAR 

East, 398-413. 

Iraq, survey, 38-9. 

IsLaM, THE CRITICISM OF RELIGION IN, 87-97. 

Islam— 

reforms at al-Azhar, 45; survey of Near 
East, 35-46 passim ; in Syria, 428-39. 

book reviews, India, 450-2; Syria, 616-18. 

ISRAEL, RELIGION AND IRRELIGION IN, 538- 


49- 
| Italy, government in Eritrea, 46. 


Japan— 

Church, lack of union, 8-9; education: 
government, 9-10, 75-86 passim, mission- 
ary, 10, women’s higher, 75-86; emigra- 
tion to Brazil, 6; evangelism, 8; foreign 
relations, 5-6, 398-413; Kagawa, 7-11 
passim; legislation in industry, 7; 
medical work, 10-11 ; National Christian 
Council, 6, 7, 8, 10; National S.S. Associa- 
tion, 9, 584-5, 591; religion, loss of 
authority, 409; 7oth anniversary of Pro- 
testant missions, 7-8; social service, 7 ; 
survey, 5-11; unrest, 6-7, 409. 

book reviews : Confucianism, 149; history, 
147-9; mission year book, 151; Roman 
Catholic missions, 151. 

Jews and Judaism— 

anti-Semitism, 236; evangelism, 236, 239- 
4°; Iraq, 39; nationalism, 231-40 
passim; Palestine, 43; religious attitude 
to-day, 538-49; Turkey, 36; Zionism, in 
Europe and Palestine, 231-40. 


‘ Kingdom of God Movement,’ Japan, 8. 
Korea— 
Church, 12-13; National Christian Council, 


13; Sunday schools, 13, 585; survey, 
12-13. 

book reviews: democracy and mission 
education, 293-4; missionary history, 
618-20. 


Labour, forced— 

I.L.O. action, 71-2, 481-94 passim; Con- 
vention of 1930, 481-94 ; Roman Catholic 
Church and, 70-1. 

book review, coloured, 120-2. 

Labour and Socialist International, 2nd and 

3rd congresses, 83-4. 

Lambeth Conference, 40. 
Latin America— 
Argentina: League of Nations and, 56, 


pan-American Conference and, 59, Bible 
in, 60; Bolivia: Brazil and, 56, Paraguay 
and, 57; Brazil: Bolivia and, 56, evangeli- 
cal Church, 60, immigrants, Indian and 
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Latin America—(continued)— 


Japanese, 59, 69, League of Nations and, | 


56, Paraguay and, 56-7; Chile, Tacna- | 
Arica settlement, 56; development of 
communications, 59-60; evangelical 
Church, 106-19; Havana congress, 60, 
119; Mexico: Church and State agree- 
ment, 58, 69, education, 58-9, political | 
situation, 57-8, railway control, 109-10 ; 
pan-American Conference, 57, 59; Para- 


guay: Bolivia and, 57, Brazil and, 56-7 ; 
Peru: education, 59, League of Nations 
and, 56, Tacna-Arica agreement, 56; 


renaissance, 60 ; Roman Catholic Church, 


60, 69; Sunday schools, 587-8, 591; 
Surinam, Moravian Missions, 60; survey, 
56-60. 

book reviews: Bishop Every, biogra my. 
464-5; Havana congress, 307; est 
Indies, 622. 

League of Nations— 

Argentina, 56; Brazil, 56; Egypt, 44; 
Forced Labour Convention, 481-94 ; Iraq, 
38; Latin America (general), 108, 308 ; 


Opium Board, 71 ; 
Lobola, 220-30 passim. 


Madagascar, Roman Catholic Church, 66. 

Malaysia— 

Church, 22 ; increase in Chinese, 22 ; 
revenue, 22. 

MEDICAL MISSIONS IN INDIA, 209-19. 

Medical work— 

African women, 377-87 passim ; China, 21, 
98-105; Church and, 209-19 passim, 
380-1; Formosa, 11; Gold Coast, 47; 
India, 33-4, 209-19; Japan, I0-I1; 
South Africa, 53; Syria, 41, 
West Africa (Angola), 264. 

book reviews: African manuals, 150-1 ; 
India, 304-6 ; Roman Catholics, 308-9. 

Melanesia, dowry systems, 220-30 passim. 

MIDDLE EUPHRATES, THE ARAB OF THE, 428- 
39. 

Missionary preparation— 

Lahore (Henry Martyn) School of Islamics, 

Newman School of Missions, Jeru- 

salem, 43; Pocono conference, 72 ; train- 
ing centre, Sydney, 61. 

MISSIONARY PROPERTY AND THE ABOLITION 
OF EXxTRA-TERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, 414- 
19. 

Missionary Research Library, new quarters, 

.. 12-3: 

Missionary Societies— 

Adventist, 11,64; Anglican: CMS, 34, 40,45, 
50, 120, 144-5, 623, Christa-Seva-Sangha, 
446, PE, 10-11, 465; Baptist: ABF, 11 ; 
Congregational: ABCFM, 18, 37, 50, 
256-65, LMS, 62, 127-9; Discipies, or; 
Dutch, 62; Friends, 41; French, 54; 
German: Bn, 51, BM, 470, HM, 29, 46, 
Mor.G, 51, ND, 62, 309, RM, 22, 62; 


Permanent Mandates | 
Commission, 38 (Iraq), 483, 489; Peru, 56. | 


opium | 


428-309 ; | 
NECESSITY FOR A NEW PHILOSOPHY AND ITS 


| 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Missionary Societies—(continued)— 
Inter- and undenominational: Bible 
Societies, 38, 62, 73, BSM, 41, CIM, 
18, MSUW, 446, WSSA, 583-92, YMCA, 
9, 22, 116, 411-12, YWCA, 9; Lutheran: 
ELJSO, 29, EL SI, 62, UELAu, 62; 
Methodist : MEFB, 31, 446, 586, WMMS, 
129, 463; Presbyterian: EPM, 12, 22, 
yeas 99, PN, 39.44: 428-39, PS, 468, RPC. 
RPIS, 41, UFS, 47, 54, UFSJ, 36; 
amt RCA, a 440, RCUS, 39; 
Roman Catholic, 19-20, 49, 60, 64-71, 73, 

465; Swedish, 46; Swiss, 47. 


| MISSIONARY STANDARDS OF LIVING, 440-6. 





| Modern life, and secularism, 495-511 passim, 


Moslems— 

criticism of religion, 87-97; Egypt, 45; 
India, 88 ; Iraq, 39; Nigeria, 48; Pales- 
tine, 43; Philippines, 63; preparation 


for work among, India, 33; Sudan, 45; 
Syria, 428-39; Tangier, 46; Turkey, 
87-97 passim. 

See also Islam. 


National Christian Councils and Missionary 
Organizations— 

Australia, 61 ; Congo, 48, 49 ; China, 18-19; 
Great Britain and Ireland, 28-9, 32; 
pom 26-34 passim ; Japan, 6, 7, 8, 10; 

Korea, 13; Near East, 42-3 ; Nether- 
— Indies, 22; North America, 32; 
ne rcd Islands, 63; Siam, formation 
22; South-East Asia, 22; 
te ral, 4. 
See also under the different countries. 
Near East— 

Sunday schools, 588-9. 

book review, 299-301. 

See also Arabia, etc. 


BEARING ON MISSIONARY WoRK, THE, I6I- 
73» 321-32. 
Netherlands Indies— 
air service, 21; Church, growth of, 21-2; 
proposed Christian Council, 22. 
New Guinea— 
education, 62 ; evangelism, 62 ; survey, 61-2. 
book review, Neuendettelsau Mission, 309. 
New Hebrides, volcanic eruption, 64. 
New Zealand, Mandate for W. Samoa, 62. 
North Africa— 

Algeria: centenary, 46, 266, government 
education, 266-76, missions in, 275-6; 
evangelism, 46; mission: co-operation, 
46; Roman Catholic Church, 69; survey, 
46. 


Opium— 
Chinese legislation, 17; Formosan act, II 
League of Nations and, 71. 


Palestine— 
Newman School of Missions, 43; political 
events, 43; survey, 43; Zionism, 231-40 





Persia— 
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Persia— Schweitzer, Albert, 322-5. 
Bibl church union proposals, 40; education, 40 ; Secularism, 161-73 passim, 195-208, 236-9 
CIM. evangelism, 40; survey, 39-40. (Jewish). f 
MCA’ Philippine Islands— ; ‘ SECULARISM AS A PROBLEM FOR THE CHURCH, 
eran : church union, 63 ; co-operating committee, 495-511. 
ba: 63; National Christian Council formed, | SECULARISM, CHRISTIANITY AND, 195-208. 
MMS’ 63; religious education, 64; Sunday | Siam, National Christian Council, 22. 
> 22. schools, 591 ; U.S.A. —- 63-4. Smuts, General, and Rhodes Lectures, book 
, PC Philosophy, secularism and, 495-511 passim. review, 285-8. 
6. PuiLosopHy, THE NECESSITY FOR A NEW:| SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN MISSIONARY WoRK, 
a ; AND ITS BEARING ON MISSIONARY WoRK, THE PLACE OF, 593-603. 
“ 39; 161-73, 321-32. Solomon Islands, increase in schools, 63. 
» 13 PLACE OF MISSIONS IN SPREADING A KNow-! SOME FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF IN- 
6 LEDGE OF HEALTH AND HYGIENE IN VILLAGE DIGENOUS CURRICULA, 241-55. 
sin Lire, THE, 377-87. SoME MESSAGES OF THE GOSPEL FOR VILLAGE 
: PLACE OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN MISSIONARY INDIA, 351-61. 
; Work, THE, 593-603. South Africa— 
baby’ Portugal— Basutoland, education, 54; Bechuanaland, 
ation forced labour Convention, 484-94 passim ; evangelism, 54 ; Cape Province, franchise, 
: : Holy See and, 68 ; policy in Africa, 50. 51; church union proposals, 54; High 
Fe. Portuguese West Africa, 256-65. Commissioner, 53; Institute of Race 
ve PREACHER, THE WoRLD MISSION OF CHRISTI- Relations, 53; labour movements, 54-5 ; 
ANITY AND THE MODERN, 420-7. medical training for Natives, 53; Native 
Protestants in Spanish America, 106-19. Councils Bill, 55; Native Development 
niin Bill, 55; Native policy, 51-2; Native 
Y Race Relations— unrest, 52; racial questions, 51-3; 
3-19; Algeria, 267-8; U.S.A., 183-94; West Roman Catholic Church, 66, 67, 69; 
a: Indies, 183-94. rural problems, 54; Southern Rhodesia, 
a book reviews: American Negro, 306-7; Land Appointment Bill, 55; Sunday 
ther. General Smuts’ lectures, 285-8. schools, 589-90; survey, 51-5. . 
, 32; RELIGION AND IRRELIGION IN ISRAEL, 438-49. book reviews: life in, 468-9; Zulu history, 
‘ation RELIGION OF My FATHERS, THE, 362-76. ? 458-60. 4 ed 
22: Religious Education— South-East Asia, contemplated Christian 
y Algeria, 274-6; curricula making, 241-55 ; Council, 22. 
Germany, 170; India, 29; Japan, 9; | Soviet Russia, Kyoto conference and, 400, 408, 
Korea, 13; Philippines, 64; Syria, 41-2 ; 410. 


Sunday schools of the world, 583-92 ; theo- 
logical training and, 253; Turkey, 36-7. 
book reviews : Africa, 122-4; India, 465-6 ; 

general, 277-82. 


Sudan, friendliness of Moslems, 45. 
Sun Yat-sen— 
re-burial, 14-15; ‘Sun-minism,’ 17; three 


p ims principles, 14, 17, 406. 

161 Religious freedom, lack of— Sunday schools, ‘ Bible lands,’ 41-2. 

Egypt, 44; Eritrea, 46; Syria, 42. SUNDAY SCHOOL IN THE WORLD, THE, 5§83- 
Report of Jerusalem meeting, use of, 420-7. 92. 
rand Roman Catholic Church— SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1929, A, 3-74. 
. antagonism to Protestants, 49, 60; Easter, | Syria— 

pronouncement against fixed date, 73; education, 41, 42; medical work, 41, 428- 
61-2: education, 64-74 passim; emancipation 39; Near East Christian Council meeting, 


309. in England, 70; France and, 69-70; in- 
crease in vicariates, 65 ; indigenous clergy, 
65-7; labour and, 70-1; Latin America, 
106-19 passim, 465; medical work and, 


42; religious freedom, 42 ; survey, 41-3. 





Theology and missions, book review, 282-5. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EVANGELISM, THE, 





:ment 210; Roman-Vatican settlement, 64-5 ; 550-62. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 
BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
_ INTERNATIONAL MIssIONARY CoUNCIL 


International Missionary Council Notes 


HE Committee of the International Missionary Council has been called to 
meet from Thursday, June 23rd, to Monday, July 4th, 1932, at Herrnhut, 
Germany. The officers of the Council have been thankful to accept the invita- 
tion to meet at a place sacred in the eyes of the whole missionary movement 
through its two hundred years’ association with Moravian missions, 

The officers of the Council, to whom was committed at the Williamstown 
meeting the carrying out of the plan for the establishment at Geneva of a Depart- 
ment for Social and Industrial Research and Counsel, have so far advanced the 
plan that by the beginning of October the Department should have begun its 
work. The Director is Dr J. Merle Davis, formerly a missionary in Japan, and 
more recently known as General Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Dr Davis’s wide experience of affairs in the Pacific countries makes him an ideal 
man for this post. It is hoped that his colleague will be Dr O. Iserland of Berlin 
and Erlangen Universities, a man also as it happens with experience of Japan, 
and with a deep knowledge both of social and economic thought on the Con- 
tinent and of the intellectual and spiritual background of missionary work. 
The Department will be opened at 2 Rue de Montchoisy, in the building in which 
the Stockholm Institute of Social Christianity and the World’s Committee of 
the Y.M.C.A. already have offices. 

Dr Conrad Hoffmann took up his work with the International Missionary 
Council as Secretary of the International Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jew on September Ist. His time will be divided between North America, 
the British Isles and the continent of Europe, and he will have an office in the 
American and British I.M.C. headquarters and in the Geneva building. 

Mr Basil Mathews has joined the international group in Edinburgh House. 
He is attached to Dr Mott’s personal staff, for literary work, especially for youth. 

Dr Kenyon Butterfield expects to arrive in Korea the first week in November. 
After one week there he will spend the rest of November and all December in 
China; January in the Philippine Islands; February, March and April in 
intensive work in selected centres in China; May, June and July in Japan. 
Proposals have been made that he should visit the Near East later in 1931. 





Special Edition of the Jerusalem Meeting Reports 


SPECIAL (British) edition of the eight volumes of the report, in stout paper 
covers, has been issued by the Oxford University Press at the inclusive price of 
7s. 6d. for the set, which can be obtained through any British bookseller or missionary 
society. This brings the report within the reach of many who could not afford the 
earlier edition, and it is hoped that many will avail themselves of this offer. 
i 











China 


Proposep LITERATURE COMMISSION 


= has not yet been possible to make definite plans for the above commission, 
The following resolution was passed at the annual Conference of British 
Missionary Societies in June : 


The Conference expresses its deep conviction of the need for a great advance in the 
provision of Christian literature for China, especially in view of the five years’ evan- 
gelistic campaign upon which the National Christian Council of China has embarked, 
It learns that the mission boards in this country are greatly lexed by the multi- 
plying separate appeals for literature work in China, and feels that immediate steps 
should be taken to effect a better co-ordination of the various agencies and schemes. 
Until such time as this matter can be fully considered, the Conference strongly recom- 
mends to societies that they suspend action on the various new schemes presented to 
them for support. 

The Conference desires to express its warm approval of the letter addressed on 
behalf of the China Committee of the Conference to Dr John R. Mott, Chairman of 
the International Missionary Council, urging him to make room in his programme for 
a visit to China in the interests of vedere we in the production and distribution of 
Christian literature. It emphasizes the great urgency and the vital importance of this 
matter, and it earnestly hopes that Dr Mott may be able to render the service suggested, 
which he is fitted to give in a unique way through his long experience as a missionary 
leader and his wide knowledge of the situation in China. 


Dr Mott has not yet been able to give a definite reply. Dr Warnshuis is 
visiting China this autumn and winter, and has been asked to study the question 
of literature. A pertinent article, by the Rev. E. R. Hughes, appears in the 
current issue of the International Review of Missions entitled ‘A Background 
to the Problem of Christian Literature in China.’ 


CuurcHES’ PETITION FOR REPEAL OF GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS 


Twelve of the leading Chinese Churches and missionary societies in July 
presented a petition to the Nanking Government for the repeal of the restrictions 
against religious education and worship in church schools (see Quarterly Notes 
for July, p. ii). The Government, however, refused to repeal the restrictions 
in question, saying ‘ that religion is one type of abstract intangible imagination 
and is outside the category of educational theories,’ scouting the idea that the 
children of 200,000 Chinese Christians should be enabled to attend church 
schools where Christian teaching should be permitted, and stating that its refusal 
is final. This has led to the closing down of some mission schools. 

Restrictions have latterly become more stringent. The Ministry of Education 
has announced that it will grant passports to Chinese students to study abroad 
only if religious subjects are not included in their studies; and the police 
administration of Nanking has issued an order that ‘ No meetings are permitted 
to be held by the Christian Church. This is in order to put in force the measure 
to suppress superstition.’ 


THE PRESENT STAFF OF MISSIONARIES 


According to the latest edition of the Directory of Protestant Missions in 
China, there were on April 1st, 5496 missionaries in China and 950 on furlough. 
These figures show that the total of Protestant missionaries to China to-day is 
about 82°5 per cent of the total before the evacuations in 1927. 
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India 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


HE Commission is expected to arrive in Bombay on November 14th, to 

be followed a month later by the Chairman. The special committee in 

India has grouped the colleges in the following areas, and has drawn up a tenta- 

tive itinerary in accordance with this plan: Burma, Madras, Andhra, Bengal 

and Bihar, United Provinces and Delhi, the Panjab and N.W. Frontier Province, 
Bombay and Nagpur. 

Each member of the Commission has had the opportunity of studying in 


extenso the valuable material supplied by each College in answer to a detailed 
questionnaire. 


PouitTicaL SITUATION 


The following is a summary of a statement adopted at a meeting of the All- 
India Council of Indian Christians, held at Lucknow, July 11th to 13th, 1930. 
The statement is signed by eleven leading Christians and has appeared in full 
in a number of papers, Christian and non-Christian, in India and other countries ; 
it has also been distributed as a leaflet. 

The Council recognizes that the movement initiated by Mahatma Gandhi is 
proves J becoming a national one, and that India has reached a stage in her 
attitude towards the British connexion from which there can be no receding. 
The difficulty in which the Government is placed is appreciated, but the pro- 
mulgation of repressive ordinances is deplored as having aggravated the trouble. 
High appreciation of Lord Irwin’s statement of July 9th is expressed, and the 
Simon Commission Report is condemned for not holding out any hope of 
Dominion Status for India within a measurable period of time. 

The Council welcomes the Round Table Conference, but points out that no 
such conference can produce anything acceptable to India while the present 
deadlock continues and many of the most influential Indians are in prison. It 
feels a responsibility for helping to re-establish peace, and is prepared to appoint 
a delegation to carry on negotiations as an intermediary. 

The Council reaffirms its disapproval of communal electorates, and would 
rather trust to the good feeling of the majority communities, and the high 
standard of the contribution to the national life of the minorities, than to any 
insistence on minority rights. 

The statement closes with some brave words to the effect that though ‘in 
the peculiar social condition in India . . . there are and will continue to be 
unmerited hardships falling on individuals and groups,’ the only solution for 
the Christian community lies in its ‘ straining every nerve to make itself qualified, 
efficient, useful and even indispensable to the nation.’ 


An article by Principal McKenzie, of Wilson College, Bombay, appears in 
the October issue of the International Review of Missions, giving his view of the 
present situation. 


Sat Tat AsHRramu 


Dr Stanley Jones was the leader of an international group of men and women 
which gathered in retreat at Sat Tal (Himalayas) during the hot weather, living 
and dressing in Indian style, and together studying and discussing the Christian 
message in its relation to India. 
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Japan 
Kinapom or Gop GaMPAIGN 


HE number of district committees organized up to July was 70, and during 
the first six months of the campaign almost eight thousand signed 
cards had been handed in by those desiring further teaching about Christ. A 
round table conference was to meet in September, to train the chairmen and 
secretaries of the district and local committees, and to’ plan for the future. A 
Christian training conference is arranged for January 1931, which it is hoped 
will be attended by one to two thousand Christians, to help provide the large 
number of lay evangelists needed for the movement. Already almost two 
thousand Christians are pledged to special service for the campaign. 
The Kingdom of God Weekly, a paper started by Dr Kagawa in 1927, has 


rapidly increased its circulation with the active prosecution of the campaign. 
Now published by the C.L.S., its circulation is upwards of 22,000. 





National Christian Council of Siam 


A’ its second annual meeting, held last June, the Council decided to make 
the experiment of sending to the press a statement on the Christian faith 

in the form of an article, in the hope that it would be accepted and form a pre- 
cedent in enabling the Council to adopt a policy of newspaper evangelism. . 

The Council also decided to publish a guide book to missions in Siam, for the 
use of tourists, an original and enterprising plan. 

The preparation of a common hymnal for the use of the three co-operating 
missions, and the issue of a weekly church magazine are also receiving the 
encouragement and support of the Council. 





South Africa 


Bantu Community LEAGUE 


phy association with the above title has recently been formed, and is an 
extension of the social service work which exists in many of the native 
schools. It is non-political, non-sectarian and non-sectional, and seeks to foster 
community patriotism and self-help, through education, social service and con- 
stitutional efforts to improve native conditions. Membership is open to ‘ any 
respectable person, regardless of race or creed.’ 

It is earnestly desired that the League will be ‘a working unit within the 
Kingdom of God,’ and help to build in Africa a Christian civilization. The 
acting honorary secretary is the Rev. O. E. Lovell, and the acting general 
treasurer Dr A. B. Taylor, to whom financial contributions may be sent. The 
office address is: Mission Dispensary, 86 Beatrice Street, Durban. Bulletin 
No. 1, A Call to Organize, has been issued ; further bulletins are planned. 


Vacation CoursE IN Native EDUCATION 


The second vacation course was held from June 30th to July 12th, in Johan- 
nesburg, under the directorate of Dr C. T. Loram and Mr H. H. Burrough. 
The mornings were devoted to study along such lines as principles of social 
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education, social hygiene and community activities, the afternoons to demonstra- 
tions and excursions, the evenings to lectures and debates. The course was 
planned to give the maximum help to those engaged in native education, and 
as a continuation of their professional training. 


BAaNtu-EuROPEAN STUDENT CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


A joint conference of students of both races was held at Fort Hare, June 
27th to July 3rd. Two small sectional inter-racial student gatherings have 
already been held, but this was the first to be nationally representative of Bantu 
students and also inter-racial. At the first session the new (African) Student 
Christian Union building at Fort Hare was opened. The subjects dealt with 
were the content and demands of the Christian message, the application of 
Christianity to practical problems of life, e.g. to racial questions, the industrializa- 
tion of the Bantu, and a programme of study and service on the part of students. 

The conference was a great success, and is reported in full in the South African 
Outlook for August. 





Mexico 


NATIONAL Christian Council has been formed in Mexico, into which 

the Committee on Co-operation in Mexico has been fused. The Council 

is supported by the Churches of the Methodists (North and South), Congrega- 

tionalists, Friends and Nazarenes. The President is Dr Vicente Mendoza, and 

the secretary is Sr Baez Camargo, who, however, is to give most of his time to 
religious education. The office address is : Apartado 1373, Mexico, D.F. 


A ten-acre plot has been acquired in Mexico City for a union evangelical 
seminary. 





Continental Missions Conference 


HE meeting was held in Bremen, May 22nd to 26th, and was attended by 
sixty-eight delegates from all the missionary sending Protestant countries 
of Europe. Mr J. H. Oldham was also present by invitation. The conference 
was concerned with four main questions: secularism, Church and mission 
(chiefly referring to the Netherlands Indies), missions and social questions (an 
abbreviated translation of Professor Torm’s introductory paper will be found 
in the October issue of the International Review of Missions), and government 
and missionary education policy in West, East and South Africa. 

Another question which came up for discussion, introduced by Baroness 
van Boetzelaer, a Vice-President of the International Missionary Council, was 
the desirability of appointing as a secretary of the Council a member of one of 
the European countries. The Continental missions have many problems in 
common, which differ from those of the Anglo-Saxon countries; they have 
also a special contribution to make to the world mission of Christianity, and on 
both grounds it was urged that they should be represented on the secretariat. 

The conference is fully reported in the July issue\of Neue Allgemeine 
Missionszeitschrift, and following issues print the introductory papers. 
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Notes from the Near East 


ger first Bible dictionary in Persian has been printed recently by the American 
Press at Beirut. It is the work of the Rev. James Hawkes of Hamadan, 
on which he was engaged from 1887 to 1929. 

The Nile Mission Press celebrated its twenty-fifth year of work at a meeting 
held in Cairo lact spring. 

A student centre has been established in Cairo, where individual Moslem 
enquirers can receive teaching on the Gospels privately given by Egyptian 
Christians. In several of the Near East Moslem countries it has been found 
that the most effective missionary method is the individual approach. 





The Semi-Jubilee of the Netherlands 
Missionary Training College, 1905-1930 


bles college was opened at Rotterdam in October 1905. The Netherlands 
Missionary Society had been founded in 1797, and was the only one in 
the country until the middle of the nineteenth century, when many supporters, 
influenced by liberal theology, seceded from the old society and founded new 
ones. The Netherlands Missionary Union came into existence in 1858 and the 
Utrecht Missionary Union in 1859, and others followed. Happily the majority 
of the societies now co-operate both at the home base and on the mission field. 

Each of the above three societies had its own training college, but at the 
beginning of the present century dogmatical differences had disappeared and 
there was no reason for any society to keep aloof from others. The Netherlands 
Society and the Utrecht Union joined to found the training college, the Nether- 
lands Union not seeing its way to co-operate until 1919. 

The college provides a course of six years (three classes of two years each). 
In the first class somewhat advanced elementary instruction is given; the 
second is devoted to theological training ; the third to medical and linguistic 
study. After the fourth year the future field of work is if possible determined, 
so that training in the last two years can be definite. Candidates with a theo- 
logical university training—the percentage of these, however, is small—attend 
the third class only. 

In 1917 the college was moved from Rotterdam to Oegstgeest. The present 
building accommodates fifty students ; it has spacious class-rooms, and has 
room also for the offices of the co-operating societies. Oegstgeest has thus 
become the centre of Dutch missionary work. 

The college is international in character. Since the war it has been attended 
by a number of Germans and Swiss, some of them fully trained missionaries 
who had to leave their own fields and transferred to the Netherlands Indies. 
The Rhenish and the Basel missions also send candidates to learn Dutch and 
Malay in view of their future work in Sumatra and Borneo. 





Obituary 


On June 18th, M. le pasteur A. Grandjean, General Secretary of the Mission Suisse 
Romande. M. Grandjean represented Switzerland at the meeting at Crans in 1920 
at which the International Missionary Council was constituted. 
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Swedish Missionary Work 


REAT difficulties attend the work of the Swedish societies in Eritrea. 
For ten years the Italian Government has withheld permission from new 
missionaries to enter the country. Now, the missionaries who have gone on 
furlough are not allowed to return. A few Italian members of the Waldensian 
Church are working in the field, and for the rest the young Church is taking 
over responsibility. In China also, in common with all missions, the Swedish 
societies are faced with difficulties. 
At the home base the outlook is more encouraging. Missionary instruction 
has been introduced into the folk-schools ; and the University of Upsala has 
founded a chair of History of Missions, Dr Westman being the first Professor. 





Notes and News 


Semaine de Missiologie.—The eighth week of missionary study was held at Louvain 
from August 28th to September Ist, the topic being ‘La Conversion.’ This annual 
congress of the Roman Catholic Church is taking an increasingly important place in 
the missionary work of the Church, and the reports (in French, obtainable from 11 Rue 
des Récollets, Louvain, Belgium) should not be overlooked. 


Edinburgh House, London.—The additional building (No. 4 Eaton Gate), which 
doubles the office accommodation and provides also for a small chapel, was opened 
on June 20th. Grateful thanks are due to Mr E. 8. Lamplough, who made this generous 
gift in memory of his brother, the late Mr Williamson Lamplough. 


The Herrnhut Missionary Week, for all German missions, held every third year, 
is to meet from October 13th to 17th this year. It is hoped to notice the meeting 
in Quarterly Notes for January 1931. 


Subjects for Intercession 
October to December 1930 


Let us Pray: For the officers and all who are in the service of the International 
Missionary Council, especially those entering upon new work—Dr Merle Davis, 
Dr Conrad Hoffmann and Mr Basil Mathews (p. i). For Dr Warnshuis in his 
visit to China (p. ii) and Mr Paton in his visit to India. 


Let us Pray: For God’s blessing on the Educational Commission beginning its work 
in India in November (p. iii) ; also for Dr Butterfield’s work in the Far East (p. i) ; 
and for guidance concerning the proposed Literature Commission to China (p. ii). 


Let us Pray: For the evangelistic movements in China and Japan, and for those in 
China faced with much difficulty (p. ii); giving thanks for the progress of the 
campaign in Japan (p. iv). 

Let us Pray: For all movements in Africa to promote better relations between black 
and white, giving thanks for the recent Bantu-European Student Conference 
(p. v). 
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Jerusalem meeting reports, 27, vi; 28, i. 
Jew, Christian approach to, Dr Hoffmann’s work, 
28, i. 
Korea, Farmers’ Institute, 26, vi. 
League of Nations, narcotic drugs, 25, iii. 
Mathews, Basil, 28, i, vii 
Mexico, National Christian Council, 28, v. 
Missionary administrators’ conference, 25, vi. 
Mott, Dr, 28, ii; see also Great Britain. 
National Missionary organizations, directory, 25, 
lv-v, Vill. 
Near East— 
Balkan conference, 27, vi, viii; Christian 
Council, 26, vii; evangelistic methods, 28, 
vi; publications, 28, vi; visitors to, 2%, 


vii. 

Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad, 26, vii. 
Netherlands Missionary Training College, 28, vi. 
Obituary— 

Dr Armstrong, 25, vii; Archbishop Lord 
Davidson, 27, vii; Dr Francke, 27, vii; 
Rev. A. Grandjean, 28, vi; Dr Mirbt, 26, 
vii; Bishop Uzaki, 27, vii. 

Oldham, J. H., 25, viii. 

Ostasien Mission, 25, vii. 

Paton, Rev. William, 25, viii; 27, iv; 28, vii. 
Persia, Presbyterian mission union, 26, ii, viii. 
Rheinallt Jones, J.D., 25, i-ii, viii. 

Roman Catholic missionary survey, 26, vii; 

Louvain Semaine, 28, vii. 

Rural areas, help for missionaries in, 25, iii. 
Siam, National Christian Council, 28, iv. 
South Africa— 

Bantu Community League, 28, iv; Bantu- 
European Conference, 28, v, vii ; Institute of 
Race Relations, 25, i-ii, viii ; Johannesburg 
exhibition, 25, vii; vacation course in 
education, 28, iv—v. 

Swedish Missions, 28, vii. 
U.S.A.— 

Foreign Missions Conference, 26, v-vi; Jer 
usalem meeting reports, 27, vi; literature 
for Africa, 27, vi; literature commission to 
China, 27, vi; theological conferences, 
25, vii; 26, v. 

Vacation Bible schools, Palestine, Syria, Trans- 

jordan, 26, iii, viii. 

Warnshuis, Dr A. L., 25, viii; 27, vi; 28, ii. 
Week of: Prayer, 25, vii. 
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